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Art.  I,. — V0jstiges  qf  the  ^atmal  Hiatarp  <yf  Creation.     8vo, 
London:   1845,  .. 

nnHiaJs  a  remarkable  boQk»  and  lla»  had  a  sudden  run  of  public 
-*-  favour*  A  fourth  edition  has  jusfc  appeared;  but* our  lasl 
perusal  haying  been  b^stow^d  upon  the  third,  we  shall  refer  to 
it  in  aU  our  extracts,  ej(Cept  vhere.  the  first  may  demand-  some 
passing  notice.  The  bpok  tr^ts,  of  Cosmoigonies  in  the  largest 
sense  in  whiqh  that  highrspunding  word  was.  evetr  used  by  man ; 
and  the  author,  after  soaring  with  us  among  the  cloudsyand 
giving  us  a  hoJd  ovKlitie  of  the  ^  Nebular  hyipothesis/  oom^s  down 
to  the  Ipwer  world,  and  t^Us  US' .of  the  wonders  of*  the  earthy  and 
of  the  marvellous  organie  formsy  in  successive  generations,  which 
geologists  have  brought  up  from  regions  of  daikness,  ajid  put 
before  us  in  the  light  of  day.  .  Hq  .  then  unfoids  hi*.'  theory  of 
Animal  Deyelopm^tjjp  which. we  l^arn  tbafc.the  humblest  orga- 
nic struQtMres  began,  first,  and  were,  produced' by  Eleetrieity,  or 
some,  like  power  of  common  nature — r  That  (to  begin  living  struct 
tures  any  other  way,  *  would  be  an  inconceivably  paltry  Exercise 
<  of  creative  power'. — That  nature  having  thus  m^de  a  starf^  all 
diflSculties  are  over ; .  for,  by  progi^^ssive  breeding,  tbe,firsl;modiads 
WJU  work  th^ir  way,  without  any  eztecnal  help,  through  all  the 
ascending .  8C|il^  of  things,  up  to  Monkeys;  and  that  Monkeys 
will,  in  like  manner,  become  at  length  the  parents  of  Men.  He 
then  appeals,,  in  confirmation  of  i  hi^  :view8,   to  the  sjacoessive 
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organic  forms  found  in  the  old  strata  of  the  earth,  and  to  the 
foetal  forms  of  men  and  beasts  ^  and  so  builds  up  a  scale  of 
nature  which  is  to  be  an  index  of  a  universal  creative  law. 

The  work  is  systematic  and  well  got  up  for  its  purpose, 
so  far  as  regards  its  outer  form  ^  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
article  we  mean  to  track  the  vestiges  in  their  own  natural  order. 
But  in  tlie  eosctudhig  chapters  €f  the  work,  many  subjects  (such 
as  the  circular  system  of  natural  history,  phrenology,  animal 
instincts  in  comparison  with  human  reason,  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  diffusion  of  the  various  families  of  the  human 
race)  pass  under  review.  AR  of-  them  w«  cannot  notice,  but 
some  we  are  compelled  to  glance  at^  and  we  do  so  in  the  first 
instance,  that  our  more  general  views  may  be  less  interrupted, 
and  hoping  in  this  introduetory  matter  to  make  our  readers  com- 
prehend the  peculiar  qualities  of  our  author's  mind,  and  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  great  physica)^  ijuestions. 

It  follows  of  necessity,  that  in  the  progress  of  «uch  a  work, 
subjects  must  be  brought  under  review  which  bear  upon  almost 
every  question  belonging  to  natural  science;  and  we  find  that 
every  thing  is  touched  upon,  while  nothing  is  firmly  grasped. 
We  have  not  the  strong  mastei^biiyid  of  an  independent  labourer, 
either  in  the  field  or  closet,  shown  for  a  single  instaiEit.  All  in 
the  book  is  shallow;  and  all  is  at  second-hand.  The  surface 
May  be  beautiful;  fo«it  it  is^tbe  gKttier  of  goM-leaf  without  the 
solidity  of  the  precious  fltetal.  The  totyle  is  agreeabl^-^ome- 
titnes  cbarmtng ;  and  noble  sentiments  are  scattered  hete  and 
there ;  but  these  kannotiies  are  never  lasting.  Sober  truth  afnd 
solemn  nonsense,  strangely  Mended,  and  offered  to  us  in  a  new 
material  jargon,  breiik  discordantly  on  our  «ars,  and  hurt  -our 
better  feelings. 

The  aMhor  is  intoi^ely  bypoChetleBl,  tind  builds  his  castles  in 
Idle  air,  misoonoeiving  ^e  principles  of  seience,  or  misunder- 
Btandtng  the  facte  with  whidi  it  has  to  deal;  ^r,  what  is  worse 
still,  distorting  them  to  serve  his  purpose,  fie  does  all  this,  iqp- 
parently,  wtohout  having  any  J4ist  ^sonception  of  the  methods  by 
which  meti,  after  the  tofl  of  many  ^nemti<nis,  ^ve  ascended^ 
step  by  step,  to  the  higher  otevations  of  physical  knowledge-*^ 
without  any  even  glimmering  eonoeption  of  what  men  mean  when 
they  ceH  us  of  Induottire  Seienoe  and  ks  sober  truths. 

Bat  if  this  be  so^  how^  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  tx)  accoimt  for 
the  p^alarity  of  the  work,  and  the  sndden  sate  of  edition  after 
edition  ?  Mea  who  are  ied  on  nothing  better  than  the  trash  of 
iiteratoi^,  and  who  have  never  waded  beyond  the  surface  of  th# 
things  they  pretend  to  know,  must  needs  ddight  in  the  trashy 
^kimmiags  ol  philosophy ;  aad  we  i^Mlmre  td  affitm-that  no  maa 
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viho  has  a^jr  name  in  science,  properly  so  called,  wlietlief  deri<* 
Ved  from  profound  study,  or  ori^al  lliboar  in  the  field,  has  8pa^ 
ken  well  of  tbe  book,  or  regarded  it  with  any  feelings  but  those 
of  deep  aversion.  We  say  tlii«  advisedly,  aftef  exehangfing 
tfao^irhts  with  some  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Britain.  The 
public  who  are  not  able  to  judge  from  their  own  knowledge, 
must  therefore  be  plainly  told,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  author" 
is  borrowed  from4i  false  and  shallow  School  >  and  that  the  con^ 
sequences  he  dar^s  to  draw  from  it,  so  ftit  as  tthey  are  new  in  th€f 
scientific  literature  of  our  country,  are  nothing  better  than  mis- 
chievous, and  sometimes  antisociail,  nonsense* 

The  book  tells  us  of  things  new  to  many  of  us-^and  all  of  as  de^ 
light  in  novelties.  It  lifts  up  thexsurtain  of  the  dtsseeting^-room, 
dtid  publishes  its  secrets  in  rounded  sentences  of  see  ining  reverence, 
and  in  tbe  con«^entionat  lang^iage  of  gx)od  societyv  Things  usehil,- 
and  good,  and  exceilefit  in  one  pia^e,  may  be  foul  and  mischievous 
in  another*  Tbe  workl  <;aianot  bear  ta^be  tvrned  opside  down ;  and 
we  are  ready  t^  wage  an  internecine  war  wii;h  any  vioiatioa  of  our 
Rkodest  principles  and  social  manners^  Hercules,  when  he  took 
t^e  distaff  in  hand,  made  only  a  sorry  thread  ;  and  we  presume 
that  Omphal^  found  her  hero's  ^hah  but  ackraisy  spindle.  It  is 
ottr  maxim,  that  diidgs  tniMSt  keep  their  proper  places  if  they 
are  to  work  togeth>er  for  any  gdod.  Hf  our  glorious  nnaidens  and 
matrons  may  not  soil  t^heir  fingers  with  the  dkty  knifo  of  tbe 
anatomist,  neither  may  they  poison  (^he  springs  ^of  joyous  thought 
and  m^est  feeling,  by  listening  lo  tbe  sedootions  of  this  author  ^ 
who  comes  before  them  with  a  bright,  piolished^  and  many** 
ooloured  surface^  and  tbe  serpent  coik  of  a  false  phibsopby,  and 
asks  them  again  to  stretch  out  their  hands  aod  phusk  forbidden 
fruit-^to  talk  familiarly  widi  him  of  things  which  .camdot  be  so 
much  as  named  without  raising  a  blush  upon  a  modest  cheek  ;*-^ 
irho  tells  thein — that  their  Bt<&le  is  a  lable  when  it  teaches  tiiem 
that  they  were  made  in  4he  image  of  God-*^that  th^y  are  thechiU 
dren  of  apes  and  the  breeders  of  monsters-^-that  he  has  annulled 
all  cUsftincticm  between  phpsrcal  and  morale  (p.  315).^and  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  dead  and  living,  are  to  be  put 
before  the  mind  in  a  nem  jargon,  and  as  the  pt ogr^sion  and  deye«- 
lopment  of  a  rank,  unbendifig^  and  ^grading  .materialism. 

But  who  is  the  author?  We  thought,  when  we  began  to 
*  Tbe  Vestiges,'  that  we  could  trace  tbevecn  the  markings  of  m 
woman's  foot.  We  now  confess  our  error  \  and  for  having  enter- 
tained it,  we  crave  pardon  of  the  sex.  We  were  led  to  t^  delu»- 
sion  by  certain  charms  of  writing — by  tbe  popularity  of  the  worfc-^ 
%y  its  ready  bo«in«lings  over  t^  fences  of  the  tree. of  knowJedge^ 
and  its  utter  neglect  of  tbe  namrow  and  thoray  entomce  by  wbidi 
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we  may  lawfully,  ajiproach  it;  above  aU,  by  the  sincerity  of  faitji 
and  love  with  which  the  author  devotes  himself  to  any  system  he 
has  taken,  to  his  bosom.  We  thought  that  no  man  could  write  so 
much  about  natural  science  without  having  dipped  below  the  sur- 
face,  at  least  in  some  department  of  it.  In  thinking  this,  we  now 
believe  we  were  mistaken. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Within  all  the  becoming 
bounds  of  homage,  we  would  do  honour  to  the  softer  sex  little 
short  of  adoration.  In  taste,  and  sentim^t,  and  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  what  is  right  and  good-^in  discrimination  of  human 
character,  and  what  is  most  befitting  in  all;  the  moral  duties  of 
common  life — in  every  thing  which  forms,  not  merely  the  grace 
and  ornament,  but  is  the  cementing  principle  and  bond  of  all  that 
is  most  exalted  and  delightful  in  society,  we  would  place  our 
highest  trust  in  woman.  But  we  know,  by  long  experience,  that 
the  ascent  up  the  hill  of  science  is  rugged  and  thorny,  apd  ill-fitted 
for  the  drapery  of  a^petticoat ;  and  ways  must  be  passed  over 
which  are  toilsome  to  the  body,  and  sometimes  loathsome  to  the 
senses.  And  every  one  who  has  ventured  on  these  ways,  has 
learned  a  lesson. of  humiUty  from  his  own  repeated  failures.  He 
has  Jearned  to  appreciate  the  enormous  and  continued  labour  by 
which,  every  new  position  has  been  won;  and,  above  all,  he 
has  learned  the  immeasurable  depth  of  bis  own  ignorance,  when, 
he  applies  his  faculties  to  any  higher  order  of  material  causation 
beyond  the  known  truths  he  derives  froni  others,  or  from  hisjown 
observations  and  experiments.  No  man  living,  who  has  not  par- 
taken of  this  kind  of  labour,  or,  to  say  the  very  least,  who  has  not 
thoroughly  mastered  the  knowledge  put  before  his  sensies  by  the 
labours  of  other  men,  has  any  right  to  toss  out  his  fantastical 
crudities  before  the  public,  and  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  legisla- 
tor over  the  material  world. 

If  we  know  not  the  author  personally,  we  may  well  rejoice  in 
our  ignorance;  for  our  criticisms  have  not  the  semblance  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  It  is  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  and  an  unflinch- 
ing love  of  truth,  which  dictate  the  langMage  of  this  article ; 
and  in  writing  it  we  are  moved  by  ill-will  to  no  one.  We  may, 
however,  dissect  the  author*s  mind  from  the  (character  of  his 
book ;.  and  we  believe  him  to  be  an  accomplished,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  a  well-informed  but  superficial  person*  He  exhibits 
a  not  uncommon  union  of  scepticism  and  credulity.  The  combi* 
nation  is  not  by  any  means  unnatural;  for  it  often  requires  good 
and  long  training  to  cure  a  man  of  subtle  doubts,  and  the  first 
advances  of  knowledge  often  lead  men  of  ardent  minds  into 
rash  and  incongruous  conclusions.'  Again,  the  author  is  iEi  man 
of  imagination,  and  delights  in  resemblances — sometimes  real. 
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and  sometimes  (strange  to  tell)  only  to  be  found  in  the  similarity 
of  sounds,  by  which,  frcmi  the  natural  imperfection  of  languagei 
things  entirely  different  are  confounded  under  common  terms. 
He  hardly  seems  to  know  that  in  the  veriest  child  the  perception 
of  resemblances  far  outstrips  the  realities  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
part  of  science  to  anatomize  external  things,  and  to  follow  out 
their  differences  ;  and  theii,  and  not  till  then,  to  arrange  them  in 
their  proper  places  and  speculate  on  their  mutual  bearings. 

He  is  so  enamoured  of  resemblances,  that  he  will  cheat  his 
senses  by  mere  similitudes  of  sound.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  quickness  of  thought — of  *  glancing  from  heaven  to  earth, 

*  from  earth  to  heaven,^ — and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  velocity 
of  the  galvanic  fluid  ?  Therefore,  the  speed  of  thought  may  be 
reduced  to  numbers,  and  a  man  may  think  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  a  second  I  We  know  well  that  the  author  may  shelter 
himself  under  the  juggJe  of  his  own  words,  and  tell  us  that  he 
speaks  only  of  the  transmission  of  our  will  through  the  organs 
of  the  body,  Let  him,  then,  write  in  more  becoming  language. 
But  he  closes  with  his  own  hands  his  only  door  of  escape.    *  Elec- 

*  tricitviis  almost  as  metaphysical  as  ever  mind  was  supposed  to 

*  be'  ...  *  and  yet  electricity  is  a  real  thing,  an  actual  existence,* 
or,  in  other  words,  a  material  existence,  (p.  317.*)     *  So  mental 

*  action  may  be  imponderable  and  intangible,  and  yet  a  real  exis- 

*  tence ' — that  is,  a  material  existence.  In  the  same  passage  he 
tells  us,  *  that  the  brain  is  absolutely  identical  with  a  galvanic 

*  battery  I '  As  well  might  he  say  that  the  human  will  and  the 
point  of  a  needle  are  identical,^  becaiuse  each  of  them  can  produce 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle.  Allowing  that  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  resemble  galvanism,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
all  its  functions  are  galvanic?  We  repudiate  the  rash  conclu- 
sion. It  may  be  true  that  galvanic  influence  transmitted  through 
a  nervous  chord,  soon  after  death,  will  produce  muscular  con- 
tra,ction ;  and  it  may  be  trtie  that,  after  sudden  death,  electric 
action  may  be  transmitted  from  the  hollow  of  the  cranium,  down 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  stomach,  so  as  to  continue  for  a 
short  time  the  operations  of  digestion.  But  what  is  all  this  for 
the  author's  purpose,  unless  he  can  re-animate  a  dead  body,  and 
continue  the  higher  functions  of  life,  sensation,  and  volition? 
When  he  has  done  this,  we  will  listen  to  his  materialism ;  but 
not  till  then.     Thei'e  is  an  immeasurable  difference  between  the 
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tion,  eiteept  whe^e  the  ^bn^rary  ift  expressed. 
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mitterial  organic  combinations  of  a  body,  and  its  associated 
phenomena  of  life,  sensation,  and  volition  ;  and  tliere  is  not  the 
^liadow  oi  a  reason  why  things  so  different  in  kind  s]iouId  cease 
together  at  the  very  moment  of  death.  The  doctrine  of  a  '  vital 
^  principle'  may  have  been  pushed  too  far,  and  brought  to  the 
e:scplanation  of  phenomena  which  are  pr^^^solvabie  on  the  more 
vulgair  principles  of  ordinary  chemical  combination  ;  but  this  i^ 
not  our  present  question.  It  is  said  that  hair  will  continue  i% 
grow  for  several  days  after  death.  It  is  said  also,  in  cases  of  sud- 
den death,  when  life  is  arrested  while  every  organ  is  in  a  healthy 
atate,  that  organic  action  may  for  awhile  go  on ;  and  that  tbe 
dead  stpmaich  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  dissolved  by  the  very  di- 
gestive juice  which  it  has  just  elaborated.  We  therefore  receive 
with  doubt  the  digestive  experiment  of  our  author.  If  it  be  true, 
we  willingly  receive  its  evidence,  while  we  reject  the  beggarly 
eonclusion  he  dares  to  draw  from  it. 

Again,  all  things  living,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  may  be 
traci^d  back  to  some  elementary  germ,  which  admits  not  even  of  mi- 
croscopic analysis.  Therefore,  the  author  tells  us,  all  things  liv? 
ing  have  one  common  fundamental  and  material  germ.  In  tracing 
backwards  the  organic  structure  of  different  species,,  we  can  mark 
a  difference  at  every  step,  so  long  as  the  things  before  us  are 
witliin  the  ken  of  sense,  and  we  can  aid  our  senses  by  instruments 
of  great  power ;  but  we  lose  oi^rselves  at  last  among  the  ulti* 
mate  germs  of  organic  life.  Are  we  then  to  say  that  these  ulti«* 
mate  and  unknown  germs  are  all  one  and  the  same ;  while  the 
phenomena  springing  from  them^  by  stern  unbending  physical 
laws,  are  all  different  ?  One  who,  like  this  author,  can  snatch  at 
the  conclusion,  has  a  mind  incapable  of  Inductive  reasoning, 
and  cheats  himself,  at  every  turn  of  thought,  by  nothing  better 
than  empty  sounds. 

With  the  like  spirit  he  writes  as  follows ; — *  The  fundamental 
^  form  of  organic  being  is  a  globule,  having  a  new  globule  formf 
^  ing  within  itself,  by  which  it  is  in  time  discharged,  and  which 
^  is  a^ain  followed  by  another  and  another,  in  endless  succession,' 
(p.  175.)  If  tbis  be  true  in  certain  germs  of  organic  life,  we 
may  doubt  whether  it  be  true  of  all  germs,  vegetable  and  animal* 
But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  accept  this  principle  in  all 
its  fulness,  and  then  follow  the  author  in  the  supernatural  coiv- 
sequences  he  draws  from  it.     ^  Globules,'  he  tells  us,  *  can  be 

*  produced  in  albumen  by  electricity,'  (p.  176.)     *  If,  therefore, 

*  these  globules  be  identical  with  the  cells,  which  are  now  held 

*  to  be  reproductive,  it  might  be  said  that  the  production  of 
^  albumen  by  artificial  means  is  the  only  step  in  the  process 

*  wanting.'     The  if  and   might  of  ihit  precious  sentence  are 


words  of  meirv^Uioiif^  ivipoft.     We  b^vei  th^  aiitbo?  cbeats 
bimsdf  by  ei9pty  8ound$}  aody  bf  cause  iihe  pQverty  of  language! 
expresses  AOt  ibe  difference  of  tbio||;«-  inappreciable  by  vulgae 
96066,  confounds  hi«  fandaipental  oc^jjanio  gloibqle  with  the  inor* 
gaiiie  fi^lobttle  of  a  ohemi$t«     The  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
throu^n  water  will  pr<Kiuce  a  set  of  aerial  globules  in  rapid  an4 
expansive  movement;  and  just  as  well  might  he  call  them  aUo 
organic  bodie$»  as  any  other  globqUs  evolved  in  a  chemical  ex« 
perimeni.     He  calls  this  mon$tiPogs  perversion  of  sqiysid  reason^ 
^  a  humble  attempt  to  bring  illiistratioa  from  $>  department  of 
<  goience,  on  whicht  at  pvesentt  i9V(ch  do^bt  and  ob^urity  rest*' 
But  if  bis  principle  be  insecure^  why  build  upon  it  a  most  com* 
plicated  dogmatic  system?     He  was  not  called  i^poQ  to  do*so» 
nor  was  he  bound  hy  any  duty  to  desert  the  sober  method  of 
Induction*     We  must  teU  him,  and  teU  his  readers,  plainly, 
that  he  cannot  desert  bis  fundao^eiital  orgai^ic  glqbule ;  and  if  he 
oanoot  create  il  by  J^uivdy  physical  nieans^  his  whole  system  i^ 
gone,  and  he  has  not  so  much  a^  a  mathematical  point  to  rest 
his  foot  upon.     His  fu^damenctal  organic  globule,  apd  the  petUi 
eiorps  gilaiitmm  of  his  great  archetype,  Lamarck,  are  one  and,  th€^ 
same  thing,  without  which  the  authors  have  not  the  semblance 
Qf  a  startiDg'-point,     The  theory  of  Lamarck,  though  baseless  as 
the  fabric  of  a  ora^y  dreams  is  better  framed  than  the  one  before 
us.     It  gives  U9,  at  leasti  a  comprehensible  cause  of  orgaoio 
changes  from  onespecies  to  another;  while  our  author  talks  only 
^  developmem^SL  word  without  seosio  or  significauce»  if  h^  £^ii 
to  give  us  any  n^tterial  fa^s  t^n  gloss  its  mefining. 

One  example  more^  ai^  we  have  dope  with  opr  exhibition  of 
the  idiosynerasies  of  bis  most  imaginative  mind,  which  seem 
to  oheat  his  reasoni  to  lead  him  by  the  ears,  and  to  make  him 
the  dupe  of  idi^  souods.  fie  telts  us,  (p«  189,)  with  some  detail^ 
and  great  simplicity,  that  '  Mr  We^s,  by  the  action  qf  a  gaU 

*  vanic  battery  continued  for  elevep  months,^  created  a  multitude 

<  of  insects,  (jA^ru»  Cromit)  minute  apd  semi-transparent,  and 

<  furnished  with  long  bristles.',  T^^  creatures  thus  created  were 
sometimes  observed  to  go  haok  ipto  the  pa,i:ent  fluid,  and  occar 
sionally  they  deyouri^d  each  Other  i  and,  soon  after  they  bad  been 
called  to  lt4,  tb^y  weire  disaos^  tci  es^tend  their  species  in  the 
vulgar  way !  So  mvich  for  the  experiment;  and  let  us  next  read 
^e  oowment  of  wx  author,  *  T^wM  the  amative  wire  of  the 
^  battery,. dipped  in  the  fluid,  th^e  gathered  a  quantity  of  gela^ 

*  tinoua  watter-r-a  part  of  the  pr9Q(3S4  which  is  very  striking, 

<  when  we  me^ti^n  thafc  gelatlnei  is  one  of  the  pro:^imate  princiK 

*  pdes,  or  first  compoums,  out  of  which  animal  bodies  are 

*  formed,'  &e. 
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He  cannot  give  up  this  experiment  witkoot  burying  his  whole 
bonaehoM  ; '  for,  in  truth,  it  is  the  only  prop  on  which  he  builds 
his  habitation ;  and  the  stone  jt;Uy  to  feed  bis  little  tana  is  qnite 
affecting.  Bnt  in  the  third  edition,  {and  In  violation  of  his  own 
positive  principles,)  he  follows  the  lead  of  some  hesitating;  critic* 
and  adds,  with  graoeful  simplieity,  '  that  we  shonld  require 
*  further  proof  to  satisfy  u»  that  the  matter  here  eoncemed  was 
'  actually  Ratine.'  We  tell  him  not  to  doubt  at  all — that  a  few 
drops  of  acid,  properly  applied,  will  gelatinice  seme  of  our  hardest 
minerals — and  that  rock  jelly,  floating-  in  the  liquor  siht:um,  is  an 
admirable  compound  for  a  young  and  tender  stomach-^tbat  *  rock 
'  milk'  is  one  of  the  most  vulgar  substances  wrung  from  nature's 
dugs;  and,  in  the  shape  of  chalk  infusion,  has  been  dnink  for 
ages  by  the  whole  race  of  crowing  gallinaceous  philosophers  who 
were  progressively  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  our  great 
southern  capital ;  nay,  that  the  same  fecundating  compound  has 
found  its  way  to  the  west  of  Temple-Bar,  and  created  by  its 
animating  power  a  celestial  sky-blue  philosophy,  which  is  soon 
to  Bll  the  world  with  wonders.  But  we  must  leave  these  delight- 
ful visions  of  fulare  good,  and  cone  back  to  the  analysis  of  oar 
author's  mind. 

If  he  be  sometimes  led  astray  by  the  ears,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  is  sometimes  aho  cheated  by  his  eyes — a  vulgar  error,  it  is 
true,  but  requiring  from  us  a  passing  notice.  We  affirm,  then,  that 
he  is  sometimes  led  astray  by  the  most  puerile  resemblances,  {p. 
160.)  In  the  frozen  vapour  on  the  inside  of  a  window  be  sees  a 
vegetable  form,  (and  what  child  has  not  done  the  same  thing  a 
hundred  times  before  him?)  In  the  jirbm-^  Diante  of  the  chemist 
he  sees  a  cryslaUtzation  precisely  reeanbling  a  skmb.  In  the 
brush  produced  by  an  electtical  detonation,  (we  have  ourselves 
seen  one  almost  as  big  asa  hearth-brush  produced  by  Mr  Crosse,) 
he  sees  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  forest-tree  ;  and  then  he  pre- 
sumes to  tell  us,  '  that  we  can  here  see  the  traees  of  secondary* 
*  meams,  by  which  the  Almighty  deviser  nlight  establish  all  th^ 
'  vegetable  forms  with  which  the  earth  is  overspread?'  No 
one  denies  that  the  eotnbin^tion  of  chemical  elements,  and  the 
crystalline  .forms  mechanically  resulting  from  it,  are  connected 
with  electricity ;  and- every  one  knows,  that  if  the  first  attraction 
of  the  atoms  be  interrupted  by  a  second  set  of  disturbing  forces,- 
there-will  result  a  new  «et  of  crystjilline  forms,  often  arborescent,- 
and  always  of-erttreme  complieation.  The  first  set  of  forms  can* 
be  anticipated,  and  theit-  modifications  submitted  to  geometrical' 
nilft.  - -The  second  set  are  utterlybeyond  the  reach  of  alt  ana- 
lysts ;  afld  it  is  among  thetn  that  creative  fantiy  may  take  deiigbf 
in  conjuring  up  fantastical  resemblances.     An  old  woman  may- 
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see  a  shrotid  in  a  candle^  or  a  coffin  in  a  flake  of  90ot;  and  every 
child  will  see  steeples  and  houses,  and  the  faces  of  its  friends,  in 
the  flame  of  the  fire  or  the  vapour  of  the  sky  ;  and  these  unsub- 
stantial fancies  are  every  i^hit  as  real  as  the  vegetable,  coatings 
and  the  forest-trees  of  our  imaginative  author.  Comparisons  of 
this  kind  are  childish  or  superstifioss — poetical,  witty,  or  absurd 
< — according  to  tiie  manner  in  which  we  use  them ;  but  we  are 
certain  that  they  belong  not  to  the  stern  realities  of  science. 
We  believe  that  organic  structure  icould  not  be  matured  without 
the  presence  of  imponderable  agents,  such  as  heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  but  we  give  no  creative  power  to  these  agents,  any 
more  than  we  give  creative  power  to  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  imd 
other  vulgar  constituetits  of  our  bodies.  The  frozen  vapour  on 
our  window  may  imitate  the  outer  forms  of  vegetable  life,  but  it 
has  neither  organic  structure  nor  any  inner  principle  of  repro- 
duction ]  it  grows  by  aggregation  from  without,  by  the  simple 
apposition  of  new  crystalline  matter  like  that  which  was  laid 
down  before ;  but  a  true  living  vegetable  rises  from  a  germ,  and 
is  elaborated  t)y  an  internal  com(dicated  organic  and  reproduc- 
tive structure^  fitted  to  -the  materials  surrounding  it,  and  acting 
on  them  by  organic  laws  of  endless  complication. 

To  perceive  resemblances  is  %he  habit  of  a  child;  and  an 
excellent  habit  it  is  while  kept  in  its  proper  place.  To  perceive 
the  difierenc^  of  things  is  another  faculty,  essential  to  advan- 
cing knowledge.  These  truths  our  author  seems  neither  to 
have  studied  nor  thought  of;  and  the  passages  we  have  now 
referred  to,  if  they  prove  nothing  else,  at  least  prove  this — that 
he  lias  a  mind  unfitted  for  the  comprehension  of  the  severer 
lessons  of  science ;  and  that  by  no  effort  will  he  be  ever  able  to 
write  a  s)isten^  of  philosophy  which  will  be  fit  to  advance  the 
cause  of  material  truth,  or  give  a  rational  interpretation  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  labours  of  other  men. 

While  on  the  philosophy  of  resemblanceSj  we  may  say  a  few 
words  of  the  systems  of  arrangement  in  Natural  History,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  vertebtate  classes.  These  classes  are  formed  on 
one  harmbnious  plan,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  brought  under 
It  general  comparison,  and  all  their  nobler  organs  described  under 
common  names.  Each  animal  is 'perfect  of  its  kind;  and  its 
parts  are  so  related  and  fitted  to  one  .another,  thkt  the  existence 
of  one  part  (when  thoroughly  understood)  iii^pli^  the  existence 
of  all  the  rest,  under  the  rigid  government  of  a  positive  organic 
law.  A  naturalist  may,  therefore,  start  almfost  from  any  point 
he  pleases,  and  reason  eonsistei^tly  through  the  M^hole  structure 
of  an  animal  tor  all  ife  higher  vital  functions ;  and  he  may  go  on 
from  animial  to  animal,  til)  he  has  arranged  them  lall  in  one  con- 
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si$tent  scbeme  of  mutual  rejlja^iaps*  But  if  all  good  aysrlems  of 
Arrangement  be,  in  a  oe^taia  s^nsei.  natural  in  another  sense  ali 
of  them  are  a^tifi^ialy^  for  every  sy^es^  ii^plies  some  fttaitiog^ 
point  or  principle  of  eompari^pn  i  and  tbat  whi^  ia  bedit  for  tlie 
conception  pf  one  set  of  animal  slructunes,  may  aot  be  the  best 
for  another i,  Not  one  of  them  can  foir  an  instant  he  regarded  a^ 
a  type  of  what  was  in  the  preseient  wnd  of  the  Crealod?  wl^en 
he  ealled  living  nature  into  being. 

If  these  remarks  apply  to  arrangements  of  the  animal  ll^ing^ 
dom  like  that  of  Cuvier,  still  more  do  thiey  ap()ly  to  the  CircUi. 
lar  and  Quinary  sysitem  of  M^ickay)  ^ho^  not  e^xnlept  with  th^ 
asoending  and  descending  soaie  ejl  oldeif  naturalists,  and,  foUow<p 
ing  out  a  fsur  wider  series  of  analogies,,  has  thrown  the  animated 
world  into  a  circular  arrangeqaent,  and  in  groups  of  five,  ^nd 
contrived  to  briijig  into  a  kij^l  ^f  orderly  and  g^o^^metrical  compa- 
rison things  in  former  tim^s  most  widely  put  asunder^  This 
scheme  may  hav^  its  uses,  and  may  soraetii^e^  assWt  us  in  com* 
prehending  nature,  by  submitting  new  analyp^s  to  our  view  ;  but 
it  is  intensely  artifiGial,  and  i^  not  acqepted  by  our  best  physio- 
logists and  naturalists;  andji  on  this  account)  is  most  unfit  tQ 
form  the  basis  of  one  Single  speculation  on  the  high  subject  of  a 
creative  law,  Xts  remote  and  sometimes  mohl  la^iful  resem- 
blances have  a  potent  charm  for  (his  i^iaginatiye  author ;  and  led 
him,  especially  in  his  first  editicon,  into  details  odensive  to  every 
principle  of  sound  reason  and  good  taste.  Our  readers  will  find 
the  passages  to  which  we  refer  in  his  first  ediuont  (p9>«  $68^2^7 1^) 
but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  qootiug  ^era* 

If  our  author  be  cheated  by  bis  eyes  and  ears,  and  misled  by 
his  outer  senses,  he  also  has  an  inner  principle  which  continually 
misleads  him.  He  is  nqt  onlyi  as  we  have  said,  inteiisely  hypo- 
thetical, but  intensely  credulous.  A  drowning  man  will  catch 
at  a  feather  or  a  stra.w  to  save  himself  froQi  linking ;  hui:  one 
who  resolutely  plunges  into  the  wafier  because  Ive  sees  such 
things  floating,  would  be  cQunt^d  a  madmaut  Xet  our  author 
plunges  into  the  very  deepest  streanas  of  bu^ian  speculation, 
without  one  quality  fitted  to  bear  him  up  except  a  blind  belief 
in  his  own  buoyancy ;  and  he  then  catches  at  any  thing  and 
every  thing  that  floats  about  him  ^pou  the  surface.  A  hypo<- 
thetical  spirit  is  a  good  s[Hrit,  if  it  be  properly  tempered  with 
knowledge,  honesty,  and  sag^ity.  It  is  but  a  perpetual  up*. 
ward  tei^ency,  and  ai.cravi^  for  some  higher  prineipl^y  tq  bind 
together  new  pbeno^^na  and  disconnected  facts*  When  thus 
tempered,  it  leads  ut  not  to  worship  our  first  in^aginationa,  apd 
to  make  all  nature  bend  to  them,  but  it  mak^a  them  bieud  to 
nature.    We  may  carry  as  much  sail  as  we  pleas/^,  if  wji  have  b^ 
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proper  ballast,  and  a  wiiUng  band  ready  to  tnrtt'ibe  helm  wht&^ 
ev^r  we  are  peering  on  ashoaL  This  has  been  the  governing 
principle  of  ihe  two  Her»«belfi^  fajtber  and  aon^  of  BlMk^  of  Davy^ 
of  DalMH)»  and  otibef  gr^t  jaamea  io  modem  diaeoTery^ 

But  we  m^^%  turn  again  to  ouv.  author  to  affirm^  that  be  haft 
neither  knawWdgie  to  Ju^ufy  the .  posiuona  he  has  taken,  nor  sa- 
gacity to  diBctov^r  any  new  m/^wis  of  dreading  them ;  but  that 
be  presses  i^io  bis  S0vvi<re  exrery:hiod  of  foree  tha/t  ^ill  hoist  his 
x;oIours  foe  an  hour*  His  credvUty  is  qnite  on  a  level  with  bis 
rashness.  Of  these  qualities  we  must  give  a  &w  examples;  but^ 
for  want  of  spa^9  it  mvist  be;  io  the  way  only  of  simple  enume* 
ratiou«  He  bctlieves  that  Mt  Oosse  bas^  by  hdip  of  bis  galvanie 
battery,  made  an  Acarua  w^l  fl.^ged  aad  full  of  eggs;  aad  he  be* 
iieve»  that  he  ean  baild  a  stable,  system  of  aaimati^  nature  upon 
its  back.  He  believ*^  tbatt  by  a  double  prooess  of  incubation^ 
be  can  hatch  a  rait  from  /»>  goose's  egg-r^tbat  a  seven  months'  child 
has  the  brain  of  a  befist^^th^  dogs  eap  play  admirably  at  domi*' 
npes^-and  that  W  is  bi«)self  a,  great  pbilosopher,  and  born  <  to 
.*  improve  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  throngh  that  mediuas 
^  iheir  happiness  I '  (p,  38  7«)  t«et  Wmt*  iben,  no  longer  *  com* 
^  pose  in  solitude^  and  almost  without  the  cognij^anee  of  a  single 

*  fello>v-bei0gi'  bi^t  set  up  at  once  a  new  sehool  of  sky-blue  philo^ 
sophy,  a^d  be  i^ili  6<U  thd  fashionable  world  with  wonders*  Under 
his  celestial  teai^biog  we  may  Uvq  to-see  a  grijB^ly  dowager,  a  wbeei> 
ing  bachelor,  and  a  withered  maJid»  sitting  down  to  a  quiet  game 
of  whist  with  a  new-fashioned  dummy  in  4he  form  of  a  solemn 
poodle ;  li^hileva  Uvely  spit?,  or  fawping  spaniel^  is  raised  on  its 
hind-quarters  at  the  c^dfner  oif  the  sofa  tabie^  and  teaching  the 
knight^s  move^ta  the  younger  ladies  of  the  household  I 

But  to  go  on  with  our  enumeration.  He  believes  that  be 
is  a  great  meta|>hysioian^^that  mind  and  so^  (as  our  fathera 
understood  the  ^oi^d)  are  all  a  dream^<-*that  material  organs 
jare  all  iu  ^.U— that  he  ean  weigh,  a  mind  as  a  butcher  does 
A  joint,  by  a  ste€^yard.Tritb;»t  be  can  measure  ^  the  length  and 
^  bfeadiih  of  psychology'  by  taiigentSi,  as  a  tailor  does  a  piece  of 
broad-clothr-T^tb^t  he  \m  ^  anBuUed  all  difference  between  phy- 

*  sical  and  moral' — that  Qall  and  Spur^heim  are  the  only  mtn- 
tal  philosophers  9iaea  the  days  pf  PlaHieK^that  he  can  swallow 
jtheir  whol/e  system  ivitbput  any  grumblinga  amoag  hia  digestive 
.organs. — that  QomtQ  ia  a  great  matbematioiaft-^and  that  pho- 
tography throws  #  bright  light  on  the  fboulty  of  memory.  He 
believes  that  the  human  family  may  ba  (ax  ought  to  be)  of  many 
species,  and  all  sprung  from  apea-r-.tbafe  while  be  bestialises  men 
and  b^maui^^  h^astSr  he  is  a  grae^  m<:ffaliatT->^aiMJl  that  while  be 
tries  to  set  upaayatem  >^ch  destrays  all  semblance  ^  any  *  final 
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cause/  he  is  a  good  theist.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  wHile  he  re- 
jects the  Word  of  God,  (which  tells  him  that  God  made  man  and 
woman  in  his  own  image,  and  breathed  into  their  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,)  and  thinks  he  can  make  man  and  woman  far  better 
by  the  help  of  a  baboon,  he  believes  that  he  may  still  remiiin  a 
g-ood  Christiavi.  It  may  be  so;  for  men  are  full  of  strange  con- 
tradictions. This' author  is  at  least  condstent  in  his  own  mate- 
rialism ;  and  as  he  has  adopted  a  scheme  of  nature  against  oom^ 
mon  sense,  reason,  and  experience,  so  may  he  have  embraced  a 
scheme  of  religion  that  is  Against  the  vulgar  teaching  of  his 
own  philosophy.  It  is  our  business  to  analyse  his  mind,  and  to 
expose  his  system  when  we  think  it  wrong,  and  not  to  reconcile 
his  contradictions*  But  let  no  man  or  woman  be  cheated  by  the 
pipings  of  his  *  organ  of  veneration,*  and  believe  his  work,  on 
that  account,'  not  to  be  offensive  and  mischievous.  Many  a 
stagnant  shallow  pool  will  reflect  the  images  of  the  sky  ;  but  if 
we  stoop  down  to  drink'it,  we  only  fill  our  mouths  with  nastiness. 
As  we  have  alluded  to  phrenology,  we  may  add  a  word  or  two 
upon  it  before  we  go  on  to  graver  matters.  We  reject  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  system,  because  they  are  unsustained  by  any 
direct  anatomical  proof.  '  We  have  several  times  seen  the  human 
brain  dissected,  (and  twice  by  Dr  Sputzheim  himself,)  and  we 
affirm  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate any  subdivisions  of  its  structure  corresponding  to  the 
organ  theory.  ■  But  some  one  may  tell  us  that  it  is  proved 
bv  a  wide  induction  of  facts  of  another  kind,  derived  from 
the  external  forms  of  the  cranium.'  This  we  also  deny;  and 
we  need  not  repeat  opinions  enforced  in  former  articles  of  this 
Journal,  but  refer  to  them.  Let  us,  however,  remark  in  pass- 
ing, that  there  is  one  substantial  reason  why  phrenology  should 
maintain  its  ground  with  those  who  have  a  large  capacity  of 
belief,  or  an  obstinacy  in  maintaining  their  first  opinions.  It 
starts  with  the  assumption  of  certain  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  belong,  with  greater  or  less  prominence,  to  every  hu- 
man being.  These  qualities  wete  known  before  phrenology  was 
ever  thought  of;  but  it  gives  them  a  local  habitation,  and  some- 
times a  new  name.  When,  therefore,  a  credulous  neophyte  presents 
himself  for  manipulation',  and  from  the  bumps  upon  the  outside  of 
his  head  is  told  of  that  which  fmsses  in  the  inside  of  it,  we  con- 
sider it  itiorally  and  physically  impossible  that  the  oracular  re- 
sponse should  not  touch  some  prominent  points  of  character,  of 
which  the  patient  must  needs  be  conscious  if  he  have  any  cha- 
racter at  all.  It  is,  in  such  a  cilsQs  the  property  of  human  nature 
to  be  taken  with  good  bits,  and  to  overlook  the  many  mistakes 
and  blunders ;  and  ^  may  the  oracles  of  phretiology,  Kke  some 
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others^  bave  their  bierpphattU  and  their  votive  offerings  for  many 
generations. .  ..',/..-,  . 

lu  a  Umited  senfle*  iwe  are  all  of  us  phretiologista:  we  all  of  us 
believe  that,  the  senaible  imj^eSAipAS,  of  external  nature  are.  con*^ 
veyed,  through  the  nervous  syst^m^  to  the  brain»  and  tbere  ap- 
prehended hy  the  miind;  and  we  beli^ve.tbat,  in  a  reverse. order, 
the  intentions  of  thewiU.ane  oonyeyed  from  the  -  brain  to  the 
organs  of  the  body,  .  Tbis  is  no  new  doctrine;  and  we  may  ac- 
cept a  lofty  expand^  forehead*  and  other,  outer  characters  of  the 
cranium,  as  indications  (.thougb  by  noimeansaure  <9aes).of  high 
capacity.  ,  We  will  even  go  a  step  fortk^,  and  allow,  should  it 
ever  be  sanctioned  by ,  good  evidence,  (which  we  very  greatly 
doubt,)  that  the  intellectual,  Aioral,  and  animal  qualities,  of  a 
man  may  be  indicated,  in  a  gie^e^al  .way,,  by,  three  corresponding 
developments  of  the  brain,  so  as  |p  affect  the.  outer  ioxm  of  that 
head.  But  when  me^.  go  0n  with  their  most  artificial  partitions, of 
the  brain,  and  thus  prooe^  to.buUd  a  regular-  psyehAlegical  sys- 
tem on  their  own  inventions,  ^hey.may  becpmctPot  .only  ridicu- 
lous but  very  mischievous^  .  Such  a  system  may  give  us  the 
ready  change  of  bard  techmcal  words,  with,  certain  material  no^ 
tions  to  fix  their  meaning. .  jBut  l;et,no.man.i'iaicy,  Avhen  he.haa 
mastered  these  watchwords  aqd  party  symbols,  that  he  has 
reached  the  philosophy  of  the  i|iind«ft  He  may  know  no  more, 
about  it  than  a  stammering  boy  doe^  of  oratpry  from  having  learn- 
ed by  rote  the  jargon  of  an  old  bpok  of  rhetoric;  or  than  a  bellows- 
blower,  or  sexton,  does  of  Handel's  glorious,  harmpnies,  after  h^ 
has  counted  all  the  keys  or  gilded  pipes  of  his  parish  organs   . 

The  questions^  between  theirpal^i^ali^t  and  the  i^nipptaterialist. 
are  not,  in  truth,  affected  by  the phrenQl(>($ical hypothesis,  .They, 
remain  in  their  old  places.  It  matters  not  whether  a'l  .the  brairi' 
be  subservient  to  every  a(}t  of  the  n^ind,  pr  particular  ^partti  Qt  the 
brain  to  particular  acts..  What  we  ^itali  ^iod  js  that  principle 
which  binds  our  thoughts  together,,  a^d^maki^^  iM  inte^^lectually 
what, we  are ;  giving  jj|s  «,  uJ^ity  of  cofis^ipijs^ess  not.tr^^sterable 
to  another,  or  separable  jn^opartsrra  pnity  of  ki>pwled|^^,  a  vnjty 
of  resppqsibility,  and  a  i^nily  of  ..aspiration,  after,  future.  gpod«^ 
Common  language  dpes.not  confipKAod;  such  things  M^ldei:  names-, 
descriptive  pf  d(*ad  matter,  ,a^d.  its;aetions  on  things  dead  and 
inorganic;  because  common  language  is  the,  voice  pf  human 
nature,  and  not  the  echo  of  an  hypothesis.  Spurzheim  was  a  .cle- 
ver and  honest  man ;  but  riddet>  to  death  by  an  hypptbesis,  as 
many  a  good  man  has  been  before  him.  He  w^  not  a. vulgar 
materialist,  whatever  may  be  some  of  his  followers;  and  we  know, 
for  we.  have  discussed  this  point  with.  him»  that  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation  and  transfnutation  of  species  found  no 
favour  with  him,  because  he  believed  it  utterly  untru^. 
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A  most  wretdied  ey^UfOk  of  psychology,  eaAiWf;  in  ti  tbiNtng 
physical  fatalism,  destroctire  of  law  and  social  order,  or,  at  least,^ 
depriving  thefn  of  their  purest  sanctions,  has*  been  reared  on  the 
doctrines  of  Gatl ;  and  it  is  on  thiS'  aoooimt  tiiat  Mre  owe  them  a 
grudge.  And  the  system  i&  quite  natural  if  the  lodgings  of  the 
soul  are  to  be  satisfied  with  dry  technicalities,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise  aboT«  tbem^f  we  are  otAyt9  kliote  tike  hlgiie«t  functions 
of  the  mind  throi^h  an  t^uflbrable  jargon,  which  cannot  go  one 
step  with  us  beyond  the  dutt  msfterial  instruments  subservient  to 
thought.  Owr  author  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  of  this  soltool# 
While  speculating  on  the  phenomena  of  the  earth,  he  can  rise  to 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  by  the  very  powers  which  he^  in  theory, 
denies.  But  if  his  speculations  lead  him  towards  any  conception 
of  a  mind  euperior  to  the  common  functions  of  gvo$s  matter,  his 
senses  are  paralysed;  he  stops  ^hort  with  a  strange  inconsis- 
tency, atid  sinks  down  into  the  worst  absurdities  of  a  dismal  and 
irrational  materialism.  He  telis  us  th«t  miEiteyial  organs  are  all 
in  all — *  that  man's  mode  of  action  depends '^lely  oti  his  organ*' 
^  iaation' — ^  tliat  grades  of  mind,  likefonne  of  body,  are  mere 

*  stages  of  development '-^and  th^t  there  i»  no  essential  difl^rence 
between  mafn  and  beast.  It  lollops,  from  his  system,  that  the 
buzzing  of  bees,  the  gabbling  of  turkeys^  and  the  jabbering  of 
apes,  are  phenomena  of  the  «ame  ^rder-^iffisring  only  in  dvgree 
with  the  highest  sytubolieal  representations  of  human  thought, 
and  the  highest  recorded  abstractions  oi  pure  intellect.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  difference  between  instinct  and  reason  is 
all  a  foolish  dream^^that  they  are  both  organic.  That  the  in- 
stinct of  «  bee,  which  leads  it^  in  the  oonstruction  of  its  cell,  to 
solve  a  difficult  ptobkim  ineolid  geometry,  *  is  only  a  primitive  eH^ 
^  ereise  of  conetrootiveness :'  Thai  we  may  be  vnfortumate  in  m^ 
heriting  bad  organs  ftom  natvre'^rind  ^an  we  mast }  and,  if  we 
make  sad  discord,  it  is  the  fkuk  of  the  organs  we  inherit,  and 
not  of  the  hand  that  turws  the  handle  t  That  if  ill  befall  a  man 
for  his  grating  music,  he  has  no  right  to  grumble;   ^  for  the 

*  system  of  nature  has  the  fairness  of  a  lottery,  in  which  ewry 

*  man  has  a  like  chance  of  dirawing  n  firize,'  (p.  360.)  Lastly,  we 
are  told,  ^  that  free-will  in  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  vicissitude 
<  of-  the  supremacy  of  the  faoulties  (i.  e.  the  organs)  ovelr  each 
«  other,'  <p.  38^.) 

We  think  all  we  have  jest  ^oted  or  referred  to,  one  mass  of 
mischievous  absurdity*  The  absurdity  of  the  last  definition  ia 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  Even  allowing  the  absofrd  organ  theory, 
volition  and  choice  imply  some  control  over  the  activity  of  such 
organs.  Whence  this  eontrolHng  power  which  makes  the  essence 
Of  the  will  f  Certainly  not  in  the  organs  which  by  the  hypothesis 
are  controlled* 


We  have  noiw  ^kwe  with  the  aBatomy.  of  ihtt  anlhor'g  miiid) 
waA  our  eatimale  of  his  powera  as  a  refocQier  of  pliilosopby, 
material  aad  immateiaali;  and  having  thus  cleared  the  way  for 
oarseives,  and  for  the  readet,  we  proceed  to  the  facts  <m  which 
be  professes  to  build  his  system^  and»  as  far  as  saay  be,  we  shall 
follow  them  in  the  order  of  the  ^  Vestiges/ 

Before  we  speak  of  ^  oekstiaL mechanics'  and  the  ^  nebolar 
hyfMKhesis,'  let  taa  laoti  bowever,  so  far  sink  ourselves  in  dead 
matter  as  to  forget  the  iain«l  of  man,  and  how  it  rase  gradually 
to  the  eonceptioa  of  this  great  body  of  physical  tniith.   We  cannot 
reason  an  instant  without  laoguage;  lor  language  embodies 
our  first  abstraeticfns^  wiihont  whtieh  we  ooiiJd  not  advance 
to  any  aew  pvopositicoi  capable  of  being  apprehended  or  ex* 
pressed  in  wordsk     This  remaFk  applies  to  the  very  rudiments 
of  omr  advancimg  knowledge,    hoH'^ever  feeble   they  may  be. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  simplest  luBd,  as  it  is  first  apprehendejd 
by  sense,  may  resemble  toe  knowledge  of  the  lower  animals ; 
and  while  we  are  fetlered  among  things  of  aeose,  such  as  pdn 
and  pleasure,  and  our  wills  aet  instinctively  in  obedience  to 
our  emottenSy  we  are  on  a  parallel  with  them.  ;.  We  have  our 
Batund  language  as  well  as  tliey ;  and  we  come  wailing  into 
the  world  feeUer  a«d  more  helpless  than  any  of  them*     It  is 
from  no  want  of  vocal  organa  that  they  use  not  an  artificial  lan- 
guage like  oar  own;  but  from  a  want  of  something  within  them- 
selves, demanding  such  symbols  as  expressions  of  their  will  and 
meaning.     Sone  of  them,,  as  we  know,  can  learn  articulate 
sounds  by  imitation;  but  they  ttoderstand  not.  the  words  they 
use  as  expressions  of  thonghtt  (exoept,  perhaps,  so  for  as  they 
■say  beeoma  to  tbem  new  symbols  of  some  physical  emotion  or 
mere  physicid  want,)  any  more  than  the  clever  puppets  of  Pro«« 
fessor  Wheatstone,  when  they  give  us«  mechanically,  sonone  rudi- 
mentary sounds  of  speech,  like  the  half^^urticulate  babblings  of 
a  little  child.    The  Mattering  of  a  parrot  aod  the  whistling*  tune& 
of  a  bulfioeh  are  beiuutiful  inMances  of  animal  imitation ;  but 
the  one  bird  no  more  comprehends  the  abstractions  of  language 
than  the  other  does  the  prii^ciplea  of  music.     Out  first  essaya 
in  language  are  connected  with  material  things ;  and  we  soon 
learn  such  a  power  of  abstraction  as  to  call  many  similar  things 
by  a  common  name.     Feebie  as  such  an  advance  in  language 
may  be,  we  believe  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  brute.     The 
highest  general  truths,  cm  Oiny  subject  within  the  grasp  of  our 
thoughts,  are  only  verbal  propositions^  expressing  the  hi;/ best 
conceptions  we  iiave  yet  foroied  within  our  minds.     But  there 
are  many  truths^  the  investigatioa  of  whieh  our  oommon  \w^ 
gui^e  can  never  reach ;  partly  fr4HB  liA  inevitable  associatio 
with  the  things  around  US|  and  with  the  Common  actions  and 
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passions  of  our  nature;  and  partly  from  its  uumviMigeabte  com- 
plexity.'  Hence  men  have  been .  driven  to  invent  a  new  lan- 
guage, the  symbol  of  pure  abstraction,  and  the  fit  instrument  of 
pure  intellect  Such  is  the  language  of  mathematical  analysts, 
and  it  was  by  the  help  of  siich  a  language  that  Newton  inter* 
pre  ted  the  enigmas  of  the  sky. 

As  the  mind  is  immaterial,  though  mysteriously  connected 
with  matter  and  its  laws,  (should  any  one  affirm  that  they  must 
for  ever  remain  conneicted,  we  have  no  dispute  with  him,  for  the 
subject  is  far  above  our  knowledge,)  so  the  high  truths  of  this  new 
language  are  based  on  conceptions  of  our  own,  stripped  off  from, 
matter ;  and  express  in  a  symbolic  form,  not  the  general  relatione 
of  external  and  material  things,  but  of  things  within  ourselves, 
and  truths  ai:i8ing  out  of  creations  within  our  own  minds.  And 
so  we  rise  to  an  apprehension  of  general  and  eternal  truths  above 
all  material  nature,  yet  applicable  to  nmterial  nature,  wherever 
her  phenomena  can  be  brought  under  the  exact  terms  of  our  gene* 
ral  propositions :  and  thus  it  is  that  we  can  come  down  from  our- 
abstract  soarings,  and  sometimes  test  our  conclusions  by  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  separate  phenomena  of  material  nature; 
and  so  the  mind  conceives  the  laws  of  material  nature  Within 
itself,  which  material  nature  could  never  give  the  mind  by  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena  before  the  senses.  And. 
having  done  this,  we  can*  rise  higher  still-:~we  can  again  put 
nature  to  the  torture,  and  wring  new  secrets  from  her.  We  can 
tell,  with  full  assurance,  of  material  things  never  heard  by  ear 
or  seen  by  eye ;  we  can  point  out  the  coming  phenomena  of 
the  heav^ens,  and  tell  of  material  cycles  (not  comprehended  by 
sense,  but  evolved  out  of  our  own  abstractions)  which  began 
before  man's  creation,'  and  are  still  in  the  progress  of  accom- 
plishmi^nt. 

In  like  manner,  did  our  subject  admit  of  it,  we  might  here  dis* 
cu*«s  the  imaginative,  moral,  and  other  faculties  of  our  nature,  (the 
reflections  of  God's  image,)  and  the  high  abstractions  we  derive 
from  them  ;  we  might  tell  of  our  conceptions  of  beauty,  harmony, 
law,  order,  time,  and  eternity--^df  ,onr  individual  duties  subordinate 
to  general  rules,  and  our  moral  sentiments  triumphing  over  all 
material  nature,  and  exalted  into  religion.  And,  just  as  in  the 
former  case,  we  might  come  down  from  our  abstractions,  bring 
them  to  the  business  of  vulgar  life,  and  shew  that  they  exalt  man's 
nature  (as  far  as  may  be  here)  and  ensure  bis  happiness.  But- 
these  high  subjects  are  forbidden.  We  therefore  come  to  our 
conclusion,  and  contend  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference 
between  instinct  and  reason ;  and  where  the  work  of  instinct  re- 
sembles reason,  (as  in  the  geometrical  solids  wrought  by  a  bee,) 
we  behold  therein  the  hand  of  God.  And  we  further  contend,  that 
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there  is  the  iai'ne  imm^^urable  mtei*val  bettreien  tTie  abstract* 
language  of  m^n,  and  the  natural  language  by  which  a  brute 
expresses  its  material  wants-^and  that  16  regard,  as  oiir  author 
does,  (ihe  bleating  6f  a'  sheep,  and  the  chattering  of  a  monkey,  as 
co-ordinate  organic  phenomena,  rfther  with  the  ahstractions  of 
common  language,  or  the  symbolical  abstractions  of  pure  reason, 
only  shows  the  same  incapacity  Jn  comprehending  mental  pheno- 
mena, which  he  1ms  So  conspicuously  shown  while  speculating  on 
material  things.  It  is  true  that  w6  begin  with  objects  of  sense ;  btrt 
we  *oon  learn  to  soar  far  ah6ve  them ;  and  when  we  contemplate 
the  great  intellectual  sup^struetifre  which  has  been  reared  by 
inan,  and  is  in  cdntrnual  progress,  (^hile  Animal  instincts  remain 
the  ^attie,  and  admit  not  of  advance,)  we  turn*  away  from  the 
material  and  phrenological  jargon  of  tftis  author  lyith  feeling^ 
Somewhat  like  tho^e  which  would  be  raised  within  qs  by  the 
impertinences  6f  a  guide  who  could  talk  only  of  ladders  andF 
scaffolds,  hammers,  chisds,  arid  mortair-hods;  wbiie  we  Were 
first  gazing  at  6ne  of  tlie  rhfost  glorious  monuments  of  human- 
art.  But  leaving  these  mental  speculations,  let  us  come  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

The  niotions  6f  the  heavenly  bodies  were  learned  by  gazing 
at  the  sky ;  and  after  tn^ny  hundred  years  of  observation,  and 
after  many  d  scheme  built  up  and  thrown  down  again,  the 
pluneti  Were  at  length  arfeuged  \h  their  tight  placed;  theiif 
motions  reduced  to  a  natural  order ;  their  orbits  ascertained  ;  and 
a  fixed  Tiumerrcal  law^  between  their  distances  and  their  tim^^  of 
revolution,  established  on  exact  calculations.  But  the  cause  of 
their  motion^  was  only  to  be  learhed  from  the  earth.  It  Was 
from  experirtients  an  the  nratter  of  the  earth  that  man  learned 
the  conception  of  regular  dynamical  laws;  and  aided  by  a  new* 
analysis,  and  newintellefctual  implements  of  his  own  invention^* 
Newton  e:ttende*d  these  laws  to  the  sky,  and  so  esta'bHsbed  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavens ;  and  his  vasft  work  has  been'  so  per- 
fected by  the  labours' of  La*  Place,  and  other  gr^at  minds,  that 
the  science  of  *  celestial  ihfechafrics'  I'ro'w  fills  the  hi^fhest  andt 
securest  place  of  all  natural  knowledge.  But  if  astronomy 
derive  its  crowning  glorj^  from  the  'earth.  So  may' ft  give  bade 
a^ain  to  us  a  krtoWledg^  of  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  which 
we  could  not  derive  from  the  matter  oii  its  surface.  Thus  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  which  Supposes^  our  solar  system  to  have 
arisen  from  the  condensation  of  a  Nebula,  should  it  ever  become 
established,  (for  it  is  now  but  a  splendid  vision,)  may  give  us 
sotne  ^linrfmering  insight  into  the  primeval  condition  of  our 
globe  befdre  it  settled  ititb  ils  ptesent  fdrm. . 
•  Men  naturally  defight  In  sueh  speculations  5  and  they  fall  iil 
so  well  vrfth  certain  acknowledged  fict^  of  nature,  (such  as  t!ie 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  central  heat,  and  the  distribution  o^  its 
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cQfttAfig  fortunes  of  tbis  spiendiii  rkioti  ;  and  we  anxiously 
watt  for  a  great  work  from  the  younger  Herschel,  who,  having 
repeated  Hs  fatiieif's  ^bservattoit*  in  the  observatory  of  Sloagb, 
and  added  greatly  to  them,  carried  bis  r^fteetors  to  the  socitI)«rn 
hemi^pb^re ;  and^  after  yeavs  of  labour^  has  tiow  swept  over  live 
whole  visible  beavens,  and  is  preparing  for  the  world  a  work 
which  will  give  us  ail  that  consumnaate  skill  and  art  can  re- 
present to  the  senses,  combined  with  all  the  great  re&ults  which 
a  knowledge  of  tbe  highest  physics  c^n  fairly  draW  from  them. 
We  may  venture  to  predict  that  this  work^  whenever  it  shall 
•appear,  will  not  be  disfigured  by  creative  h3rpoth€fses  like  those 
of  this  ill^'balaneed  author:  and,  more  than  tbis^  we  may  venture 
to  hope,  that,  after  the  lapse  «f  as  many  eetitiiries  as  have  rolled 
away  since  tbe  <days  of  Hipparebtts^  it^  wilt  be  appealed  to  as  a 
record  of  the  old  condition  of  the  he^tvens,  ai)d  brought  to  prove 
that  condensations  fiave  been  going  on  in  the  nebubus  matter 
•of  the  sky ;  and  that  tbe  hypothesis  of  tbe  older  Merscbei  may 
so  rise  into  th^  form  of  a  firm  and  noble  theory. 

As  applied  to  the  solar  system,  4be  nebular  hypothesis  a9>- 
«umes  tluit  the  sun  and  pknets  were  once  in  a  nebulous  con- 
dition, attd  have  been  elaborated  out  of  it,  in  subordination  to 
the  laws  of  gravity,  by  a  long-continued  progress  of  eonden9a^- 
'tion.  We  =must  start  with  some  definite  conception  or  other ;  but 
•no  conoeption  gives  us  any  ^asp  of  ^  true  creative  law.  We 
may  ask,  how  comes  any^nebvila  where  we  "fintl  it?  Whence 
caiiiie  its  laws  ?  Did  it  begin  as  itis^  or  does  it  sbpW  us  only  one 
>among  countless  cycles  of  changes  P  May  it  not  have  been  a 
solid  system  once,  and'then^  have  *been  melted  by  fervent  heat,' 
and  passed,  into  a  nebula?  What  is  there  beyond  all  nebulse--^ 
ioT  all  we  see,  or  ever  caw  see,  is  but  an  atom  of  space  -infinite  ? 
These  questions  are  natural,  and  no  one  can  answer  them.  As 
rte  creation,  the  hypothesis  leaves  us  exactly  as  it  found  us.  We 
must  start  with  some  definite  supposition ;  but  we  cannot  adopt 


ter  thsfi  rtfer  to  bis  admirsble  Memoirs  on  double  stars  and  their  orbits, 
published  hj  the  Aatronomical  Society  in  th^ir  fifth  volume ;  and  ef^pe- 
eially  to  his  great  Memoir  oa  <  Nebuitt  aad  Cloftt^rM  of  Srar«,'  paMi»hed 
in  the  Philo6o|»hical  Tran$aotiQn8»'(  London,  1833.)  We  have  used  in  onr 
text  the  language  of  the  nebular  byjpotheais ;  but  Sir  John  Hersehol 
does  not  once  adopt  it.     <  If/  be  sayBs  <a  nebula  be  nothing  nore  ihan 

*  a  cluster  of  stars,  (as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  at  least  in  tbe 

*  generality  of  cases,)  no  pressure  can  be  propagated  through  it ;  and  its 

*  equilibrium,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  tbe  permanency  of  its  form, 

*  must  be  maintained  in  a  way  tbtafly  different.*  We  recommend  bis 
notes  to  the  great  Memoir,  last  named,  as  models  of  philosophic  cau- 
tion ;  and,  at  every  tarn  of  thought,  in  contrast  with  the  unbridled  specu- 
latioM  of  the  praieal  author. 
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that  of  our  authorj  and  tiuppo^  that  an  }rregu)ar  collapse  of  the 
primeval  nebula  of  ovtr  $y8tepo  oould  account  for  its  rotation 
about  one  ^ntre»  No  mtre  isbriiikingr  force  could  produce  such 
a  regular  rotation.  His  attempt  at  reasoning  on  this  point  19 
his  first  great  physical  blunder* 

Neither  can  we  assumey  with  biai,  that  the  nebular  heat  could 
be  drawn  towards  the  centre  by  any  law  of  attraction ;  for  that 
would  be  to  mistake  tbe  nature  of  heat,  so  far  as  we  have  any  ex^ 
perimental  knowledge  of  it  A  progress  in  condensation  implies 
a  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  sidereal  space ;  but  as  conden^ 
sation  produces  a  change  of  capacity  for  latent  heat,  the  mora 
condensed  portions  of  a  nebula, might  become  immeasurably 
raised  in  temperature  by  the  very  subduction  of  heat  from  the 
general  mass*  Here,  then,  we  point  out  a  second  great  physical 
blunder  of  our  author.  He  seems  to  hate  a  definite  physical 
starting-point ;  but  such  a  definite  starting-point  we  must  have, 
if  we  mean  to  have  any  definite  physical  reasoning.  Let  us  then 
suppose,  on  analogy,  that  the  solar  system  was  once  in  the 
simplest  condition  of  a  nebuW)  with  a  slight  rotation  round  an 
axis,  and  with  a  condensation  beginning  towards  its  centre. 

La  Place,  starting  from  this  simple  supposition,  gave  a  con- 
sistency and  meaning  to  the  speculations  of  the  older  HerscheU 
by  showing  that  a  nebulous  mass,  so  contracting  and  consoli* 
dating,  might,  several  times  over,  reach  such  a  critical  conditiob, 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  outer  and  equatorial  positions  of 
the  revolving  matter  would  just  equal  the  attraction  of  the  whole 
mass  within  it.     In  s^eh  a  case,  by  a  further  contraction,  a  nebu^ 
lar  ring  might  be  thrown  off;   and  if  several  rings  were  thus 
thrown  off,  they  must,  by  a  physical  necessity  implied  in  the 
very  condition  of  their  existence,  reyolve  in  obedience  to  Kep^ 
ler's  law.     The  further  condensation  and  breaking  up  of  these 
successive  rings,  might  in  like  nianner  produce  a  secondary  set  of 
nebulae ;  whicb^  by  a  like  law  of  gradual  condensation,  might 
pass  into  the  conditioa  of  simple  secondary  planets;  or  of  planets 
with  satellites  or  rings,     So  far»  all  advances  at  an  orderly  pace* 
The  successive  rings  could  only  be  thrown  off  from  the  equator 
of  the  revolving  nebula,  and  therefore  must  have  been  nearly  in 
one  plane :  and  we  thus,  in  imagination,  elaborate  a  system  in 
which  we  naturally  have  a  great  incandescent  body  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  bodies  revolving,  nearly  in  one  plane,  round  their 
axes  and  round  their  orbits^  in  the  same  direction.     All  that  La 
Place  did  was  to  show  the  dynamical  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  a  solar  system  like  our  own  from  a  revolving  nebula ;  and  this 
is,  we  think,  the  e^aet  eonditiop  in  which  he  left  the  hypothesis.* 


■  ii'i        I.      I'l        iiLiiii  tii'ti         I 


*  When  the  yo«ng«er  Herschel  first  visited  Franee,  he  was  addressed 
by  the  old  philosopher  of  Areeuil  in  these  words  :-^"iJf.  Hersohel,  ces 
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When  any  revolving  mass  contracts  its  din&ensions,  it  must, 
by  a  well-known  mechanical  law,  continue  to  move  faster  and 
faster  round  its  axis.  Each  nebular  ring  must  therefore  have 
moved  faster  than  the  one  thrown  off  before  it.  The  experiment 
of  a  revolving  ball,  held  by  a  string  which  wraps  round  the 
finger  during  each  revolution,  is  a  happy  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  Kepler's  law ; 
and  the  use  made  of  it  by  our  author  only  serves  to  show  that 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  motion.  It  is 
impossible  to  deduce  Kepler's  law  (as  M.  Comte  has  most  vainly 
attempted)  from  the  condensation  of  a  nebula,  and  to  show  that 
planetary  rings  must  be  thrown  off  exactly  where  we  now  find 
our  planets ;  for  to  do  this,  we  must  know  the  law  of  nebular 
density  during  all  its  successive  conditions,  whether  gaseous,  fluid, 
or  solid,  which  is  obviously  impossible.  La  Place  made  no  such 
vain  attempt ;  he  knew  his  materials  far  too  well.  All  we  have 
to  suppose  IS  this — that  the  revolving  mass,  during  the  progress 
oi  its  various  changes,  may  several  times  over  have  reached  the 
critical  condition  we  have  pointed  out;  in  which  case  several 
rings  might  be  thrown  off;  and  if  such  rings  were  thrown  off, 
then  Kepler's  law  must  follow  of  physical  necessity,  for  it  is  vir- 
tually implied  in  the  critical  condition. 

But  has  any  thing  been  done  for  the  hypothesis  since  the  time 
of  La  Place  ?  We  reply,  absolutely  nothing.  Our  author  bestows 
very  unmerited  praise  upon  the  somewhat  ostentatious  calcu- 
lations of  M.  Comte.  As  far  as  they  are  good  for  any  thing, 
they  only  tend  to  prove  a  proposition  demonstrated  with  beau- 
tiful simplicity  by  Newton — that  the  motions  of  a  planet  revolving 
in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  are  not  affected  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  central  spherical  body,  while  its  whole  mass  remains  the 
same.*  Hence  if  the  sun  were  suddenly  expanded  to  the  limits 
of  our  atmosphere,  the  earth  would  go  on  (for  we  will  suppose  her 
not  to  be  dissipated  by  heat)  just  as  she  did  before.  And,  in  like 
manner,  were  the  earth  blown  out  like  a  bladder,  and  expanded 
nearly  to  the  moon,  the  moon's  orbit  need  not  change  one  inch  ; 
nor  would  she  have  her  movements  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
turmoil  in   her   primary.     We  owe  M.  Comte  no  thanks  for 


hypothesis  has  been  illustrated  by  some  very  remarkable  experii 
Professor  Plateau,  whose  translated  Memoir  was  published  by  Mr  R. 
Taylor  in  his  •  Seientijic  Memoirs*  November  1844*.  ' 

*  Ptincipia.  Book  I.  Section  XII.  We  think  it  a  misfortune  that  a 
use  of  the  higher  analysis  often  prevents  our  modern  students  from 
reailin^  the  beautiful  geometry  of  this  section. 
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proving  an  identical  proposition,  or  telling  us  what  we  knew 
before.  Had  he  shown,  on  any  probable  law  of  condensation, 
that  the  nebulous  matter  must  reach  the  critical  condition^  and 
that  rings  must  be  thrown  off,  he  would  have  done  something 
to  the  purpose ;  but  he  has  not  done  this ;  and  we  believe  the 
problem  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  analysis.  In  short,  he  has 
left  the  nebular  hypothesis  where  he  found  it.  He  has  imposed 
on  himself  by  not  grasping  the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  and 
our  author  has  been  imposed  on  by  not  understanding  the  feeble- 
ness of  M.  Comte's  analysis.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
hypothesis  is  not  to  be  considered  as  *  verging  on  the  region  of 

*  ascertained  truths,'  (p.  20.)  It  is  a  splendid  vision,  and  may 
vanish  in  mid  air ;  or,  after  five  hundred  years  of  continued  ob- 
servations, it  may  pass  into  a  good  substantial  theory.  At  present, 
it  is  utterly  unfit  to  form  the  basis  of  any  system  of  nature,  such 
as  our  author  presumes  to  erect  upon  it. 

No  man  living  knew  the  powers  of  high  analysis  better  than 
La  Place;  but  he  did  not  encumber  his  nebular  speculations 
with  a  parade  of  formulae.  Such  things,  when  out  of  place,  are 
a  bad  form  of  pedantry,  and  sometimes,  like  pompous  words,  are 
a  flimsy  mask  to  hide  our  ignorance  of  vulgar  nature.  In  such 
a  case,  they  are  a  downright  nuisance.  Perhaps  we  say  this 
through  envy;  because  we  have  a  hundred  times  been  ariven 
on  our  beam-ends  by  striking  on  transcendental  formulae,  where 
we  fancied  we  could  have  shaped  our  course  admirably  well 
without  them.  It  is  true  that  Newton  stormed  the  sky  with  ma- 
thematical artillery,  and  that  many  others  have  followed  nobly  in 
his  train.  But  we  think  he  would  not  have  advised  a  boy  to 
shoot  sparrows  with  a  twenty- four  pounder  ;  or  have  invented  a 
steam-engine  to  crack  nuts ;  for  he  was  a  lover  of  simple  means, 
when  they  would  serve  his  turn.  Nor  do  any  of  us  praise  the 
wisdom  of  an  Oriental  despot  we  have  read  of,  who  encumbered 
his  baggage  with  heavy  guns,  while  he  had  no  artillerymen  to 
serve  them. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  nebular  hypothesis  to  which  we 
must,  give  a  passing  notice.     This  author  tells  us  gravely,  *  that 

•  the  planets  show  a  progressive  diminution  in  density,  from  the 
^  one  nearest  the  sun  to  that  which  is  most  distant,'  (p.  JO.)  If 
this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  assertion  of  fact,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  is  not  true.  Nature  will  not  work  on  any  plan  we  choose  to  lay 
down  for  her.  The  densities  of  Venus,  Earth,  and  Mars,  are  not 
in  such  an  order ;  and  the  density  of  Uranus  is  greater  than  that 
of  Saturn.  Why  has  he  kept  such  well-known  facts  out  of  his 
reader's  sight  ?  The  density  of  Mercury  might,  in  common  lan- 
guage, be  said  to  represent  that  of  the  metal  which  is  named  after 
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the  planet.  The  densities  of  the  Esrt^,  Venus,  apd  Mars,  are 
so  nearly  tlie  same,  that  we  might  amuse  ourselves  by  supposing 
them  made  of  the  same  materials,  arranged  nearly  in  the  same 
fashion.  In  the  same  kind  of  language,  we  might  compare 
;ock,  while  Jupiter  and  Uranus  were  re- 
oak.  We  think  these  densities  somewhat 
r  on  the  nebular  hypothesis;  and,  at  any 
:ent  with  our  author's  statement. 
ble  to  our  system,  the  hypothesis  requires 
^ondary  bodies  should  revolve,  both  in  their 
sep,  iii  one  direction,  and  pearly  in  one  plane. 
Uranus  are  Retrograde.  They  movp  from 
highly  inclined  to  that  of  their  primary; 
are  exceptions  to  the  order  of  the  other 
jr  author  very  cleverly  clears  himself  of 
bting  the  fact  of  retrogradation.  But  we 
great  capacity  of  belief,  that  we  can  cure 
eresy,  by  referring  him  to  a  paper  by  Sir 
clears  up  the  whole  matter,  and  leaves  no 
t  if  the  fact  be  true,  our  author  gravely 
■wing  to  a  boulev^rsement  of  the  primary,* 
really  kno^v  nothing  of  the  whole  master 
ust  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  boulevtrse^ 
nows  something  more  about  it  than  we  do. 
le  with  unexplained  difficulties.  As  our  au- 
imely  difficult  case  of  the  four  small  planets 
|)iter,  we  will  follow  his  example.  At  the 
anus,  tlie  sun's  central  force  is  enormously 
otions  of  that  body  offer  such  difficulties  to 
beat  astronomers,  as  almost  to  suggest  the 
uqknown  disturbing  force  interfering  with 
in,  what  are  we  to  say  of  comets,  (some  of 

...>. ^  ^.«.^  ......  Joating  nebulosities,)  which  cut  in  eccentric 

orbits  through  our  whole  system,  and  obey  a  common  central 
law,  yet  seem  to  acorn  all  kinship  to  rings  tnrowu  off  by  a  revol- 
ving sphere? 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  comment  on  the  nebular  hypa- 
.  thesis ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  can  only  speak  of  our  author  in  the 
language  of  severe  animadversion,  when  he  tells  us,  '  that  it  is 
'  verging  on  the  region  of  ascertained  truths  ;'  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  new  and  most  critical  phenomena,  (which  may  be 
looked  for  almost  da^  b^  days)  dashes  from  hypothesis  to  hypo- 
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thesis,  and  builds  a  8clief)q«  of  natar^  against  qature,  and  agains^ 

'        the  sober  interpretatioi^s  of  thosp  who  have  best  studied  her 

^        works.     Still  more  njust  we  eqter  our  severest  protest  when  he 

':         dares  to  t^ll  us,  '  that  prgauic  matter  must  be  every  where  the 

t         '  sacoe,'  (p.  XQ^y) — *  8;V)ch  must  be  the  rule  in  Jupiter  and  Si- 

^  rius,'-T-'  we  are  ^11  but  certain  that  }ierbaceou^  and  ligneous 

*  fibre,  tha^  fl^sh  an4  blood,  afe  th^  constituents  of  organic  being 
^  in  all  the  spheres  which  are  the  seats  of  life,' — '  that  where 

*  there  is  lighj^  ther.^  will;  be  ey^s,' — (the  matter  of  light  is. every 
where  within  the  limits  of  sidereal  spape— are  eyes  every  where  ?) 
-T-'  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  globes  probably  bear  not  only 
^  a  gf^ueral,  but  a  particular  resemblance  to  our  own,'  (p.  168,) 
— '  that  the  whole  of  creative  arrangements  are  in  perfect  unity,* 
&c.  We  haye  no  softer  words  to  explain  our  meaning,  when 
we  call  this  kjpd  of  Janguage  tl^e  raving  madness  of  hypotheti- 
9al  extravagance.  It  is  at  ppep  w^r  with  all  the  calm  lessons 
of  Induptive  truih;  ^nd,  on  ^ay  interpretation  we  can  give  of  it, 
be^rs  on  its  front  the  s|£^ipp  of  folly  and  irreverence  towards  the 
God  of  i^atufe. 

To  give  ?P?ne  sepiJ^l^n/jQ  pf  ^ruth  to  these  brain-heated  visions, 
he  tries  to  prove  tl^j^t  ft^e^cury  and  Saturn  may  have  the  very 
temperature  of  the  ^Xth^*  \t  nftay  be  so  5  but  we  want  better 
reasons  for  our  belief  tha!;\  he,(??^n  give  us.  Even  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  nebular  byppthesjisj^  (aqd  assuredly  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  a  very  bold  assumption,)  we  must 
belieye,  in  all  ^ppnn^qn  reason,  tl^at  Saturn  i«  colder  than  the 
€arth,  bjecause  it  has  been  \p^^i  thrown  off  from  the  central 
mass,  and  has  had  longer  tio^e  tp  cqol  by  radiating  its  heat  into 
f olar  space — because  it  is  les^  dep$e  than  the  earth,  and  having 
on  tha,t  account  a-  greater  capacity  j^pr  latent  heat,  must  have  a 
leas  hes^t  of  temperaturer— a^d  becai^e  it  receives  a  less  supply 
pf  heat  ifrp/p  the  emanation  of  the  sun.  By  like  reasoning,  we 
make  it  probable  that  Mercury  i^  much  hotter  than  the  earth. 
Hence  it  follows,  on  every  probable  reason  we  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  subjept,  that  beings,  organized  like  ourselves,  could 
not  exi$t  <\n  either  of  the  planets  we  have  pamed.  We  can  look 
into  the  moon,  and.  we  believe  that  (^he  has  neither  air  nor  water 
on  her  surface,  and  therefore  cannot  have  any  inhabitants  re- 
8e;[^bling  ouisselves  iip^  structure.   ^  !^ut  she  n?ay  have  inhabitants 

*  some  time  hence,'  says  our  author  pleasantly;  *  she  may  be  now 
^  pnly  in  an  eaflier  stage  pfi  progre^,'  (p.  40  ;)  *  seas  may  yet 

*  ^|1  the  profound  hpllpvvs  of  her  i^urfaeej  and  an  atmosphere 
'  may  i^pread  oven  her,'  a^d  then  *  the  moon  will  become  a  green 
^  a^n^  inhabiled  world*'  ^e  think  we  h&V^  ca^ght  him  napping 
Jj^re  >  fpr  fch^k  prPgi?ew  pf  his  ^Pirtd^jt  on  hi/s  own  scheme  9^  crea- 
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tion,  is  from  gaseous  to  solid,  and  not  from  solid  to  gaseous.  But 
no  matter,  we  cannot  hold  him  fast  for  a  moment.  A  new  hy- 
pothesis, like  a  witch's  broomstick,  will  lift  him  from  the  mire, 
should  the  one  he  rode  before  have  landed  him  there  by  accident. 
The  moon's  atmosphere  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  pent  op  in 
her  bowels ;  and,  being  let  out  by  some  geological  catastrophe, 
may  thenceforth  blow  good  to  her  inhabitants,  as  many  an  ill 
wind  has  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

He  has  *  a  universal  Fire  Mist '  (p.  30)  to  work  all  wonders. 
All  worlds  are  made  out  of  it  by  one  unbending  set  of  material 
laws ;  and  all  living  things  created  in  all  worlds — all  phenomena, 
material  and  moral — spring  from  the  same  material  laws  (and 
nothing  else)  by  a  stern  physical  necessity.  This,  in  a  few  words, 
is  our  author's  scheme  of  Nature.  We  might  laugh  at  it,  or  ad- 
mire it,  according  to  our  humour,  in  a  poem  like  that  of  Lucre- 
tius ;  but  we  ought  to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  when 
we  read  it  in  the  laboured  prose  of  an  English  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  writes  as  if  he  were  admitted  to  the  council-chamber  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  appointed  interpreter  of  his  Creator's  will  to  a 
benighted  world.  But  when  we  ask  for  his  credentials,  he  can 
show  us  not  so  much  as  one  letter  of  them ;  and  he  scorns  all 
the  vulgar  means,  and  secondary  helps,  by  which  the  greatest 
minds,  but  only  after  long  toil,  have  been  enabled  to  ascend  to 
the  conception  of  material  laws,  and  to  gain  some  feeble  glim- 
mering of  their  Maker's  glory. 

We  next  come  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Earth,  and  we  re- 
joice to  find  a  resting-place  for  our  feet  upon  the  solid  rock  ;  but 
we  hardly  look  upon  the  things  around  us,  before  we  see  a  fabric 
of  marvellous  complexity  ;  and  are  led  into  speculations,  some  of 
which  may  be  as  well  based  as  the  ^  celestial  mechanics,'  and 
others  may  be  as  unsubstantial  as  a  nebular  vision.  Our  geolo* 
gical  description  will  be  short — little  more  than  a  formal  enu- 
meration of  such  facts  as  we  believe  to  be  well  established ;  for 
were  we  to  attempt  details,  they  must,  from  the  mere  necessity 
of  our  narrow  limits,  be  too  meagre  to  satisfy  any  one  who  has 
read  about  geology,  and  too  deficient  in  illustration  to  instruct 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  science. 

Taking  this  principle  as  our  guide,  we  may  first  enumerate 
three  fundamental  facts  now  established  on  good  physical  evi- 
dence. 

1 .  The  earth  is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  (were  it  not  so  all  its 
equatorial  regions  tnust  be  under  water,)  and  its  equatorial  and 
polar  diameters  are  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  299.  These  are 
the  numbers  now  used  in  our  Observatories ;  and  they  are  the 
average  results  of  a  multitude  of  observations  made  with  Kater^a 
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penduldm  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  of  a  careful  measure- 
ment of  many  large  meridional  arcs.  Our  author  gives  the  num- 
bers 230  ?ind  229  as  representing  the  proportion  of  the  two  dia- 
meters ;  but  these  were  numbers  derived  by  Newton  theoretically 
from  the  statical  condition  of  a  revolving  fluid  body,  and  not 
from  any  previous  measurements  whatsoever.  It  was  from  these 
two  latter  numbers,  combined  with  the  great  physical  blunders 
already  pointed  out,  that  we  were  first  led  to  refer  '  the  Vestiges' 
to  the  science  gleaned  at  a  lady's  boarding-school ;  but  its  rank 
materialism  soon  undeceived  us. 

2.  The  mean  density  of  the  earth  (that  is,  the  density  the  earth 
would  have,  were  its  substance  uniformly  diffused  through  its 
whole  mass)  is  represented  by  the  number  5.66,  the  density  of 
water  being  called  I.  The  determination  of  these  numbers 
was  the  last  work  of  M.  Bailey,  after  he  had  repeated,  with 
almost  incredible  labour,  and  with  the  best  resources  of  modern 
sciei>ce,  the  old  experiment  of  Cavendish.  Still  they  are  but 
an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  future  Ibservations  may  per- 

.  haps  improve  them.* 

3.  As  we  sink  perpendicularly  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  temperature  continually  increases.  The  rate  must  be  obvi- 
ously affected  by  local  causes  ;  but  it  is  near  enough  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  state,  in  round  numbers,  that  we  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  more  than   1^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every 

.  hundred  feet  of  sinking.  Hence,  if  there  be  no  interruption  of 
this  law,  (and  we  cannot  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why  there 
should  be  any,)  we  must,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  miles,  reach  a 
very  high  temperature.f 

Combining  these  three  fundamental  truths  with  other  well 


♦  We  have  so  much  to  find  fault  with  in  the  subjects  before  us,  that 
we  rejoice  for  a  moment  to  breathe  a  purer  air ;  and  we  refer  the  reader, 
with  the  honest  feelings  of  admiration,  to  the  account  of  M.  Bailey's 
private  virtues  and  great  public  labours,  read  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to 
the  Astronomical  Society  of  London  during  the  past  year.  We  may 
here  remark,  that  the  unit  of  density  is  derived  from  distilled  water  at 
62°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  density  of  the  earth,  from  Cavendish's  correct- 
ed computations,  was  5.448.  That  by  Professor  Playfair,  (from  obser- 
vations on  Schehallion,)  was  4.713. 

t  For  the  reason  here  stated,  it  follows  that  by  no  future  improve- 
ment in  machinery  can  mining  operations  be  car^-ied  down  to  any  very 
great  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  limit  may  not  have 
been  ascertained;  but,  were  this  the  proper  place  for  it,  we  could  point 
out  some  instances  where  mining  operations  are  now  carried  on  at  a 
great  depth,  and  in  a  temperature  almost  beyond  the  limit  of  human 
emlnrance  compatible  with  health* 
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known  faot$-r-tbat  ouv  lowest  rocks  {lave  p^  struetupe  jti^ieating  a 
previous  condition  of  igneous  fusic^n-^tl^at  portions  ^i  the  erusl 
of  the  globe  have  many  times  been  broken  up  and  thrown  into 
violent  undulations;  and  that,  in  our  own  days,  continental 
regions  will  sometimes  rock  and  vibrate,  and  sea  and  land  change 
their  former  levels — we  readily  adm^t  the  probability  of  a  fluid 
condition  in  the  inner  portions  of  the  glo^  At  any  rate,  what-r 
ever  be  their  condition,  they  must  be  under  great  coaipression ; 
and  they  have  a  mean  den@)ity  more  than  double  that  of  the 
minerals  at  the  surface. 

It  is  a  fact,  established  On  good  evid^nee,  that  igneous  mat- 
ter has,  during  many  periods,  been  protruded  from  below — 'thai 
mountains  have  risen  in  succession  from  the  sea — and  injected 
their  molten  substance  through  the  oracks  and  open  fissures  of 
the  superincumbent  strata*  M^i^y  masses  of  granite,  and  other 
forms  of  igneous  rock,  became  the  solid  bottom  of  some  portions 
of  the  sea  before  the;  secondary  Strata  were  laid  gradually  upon 
them.  The  granite^f  Mont  J^lftue  rose  during  a  recent  tertiary 
period.  We  can  prove  more  than  mere  shiftings  of  level,  and  , 
that  many  portions  of  sea  a^d  la,nd  have  entirely  changed  their 
places.  The  rocks  at  the. top  of  Sfnowdon  are  full  of  petrified 
sea  shells — the  same  may  be  said  of  some  high  crests  of  the  Alps^ 
Pyrenees,  and  Andes.  We  have  proof  demonstrative  that  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  all  England,  forined,  during  n^ny 
ages,  the  solid  bottom  of  the  old  sea.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
antagonist  powers  pf  nature,  during  ih»  human  period,  have 
reached  a  kind  of  balance.  But  during  all  geological  periods 
there  have  been  such  long  intervals  of  repose,  or  of  such  gradual 
movements,  that  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  earth  in  the 
successive  deposits  formed  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  This  is  the 
great  business  of  geology. - 

But,  before  we  begin  our  enumeration  of  such  deposits,  let  us 
discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  men  like  Huttop,  Hall,  and 
Playfair,  who  first  taught  us  to  reason  well  on  thcfi^  grand  sub- 
jects of  speculation.  They  laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  facts 
of  nature^  and  their  theoretical  views  were  ennobled  by  a  high 
philosophy.  They  found  geology  sunk  under  the  load  of  a 
cumbrous  hypothesis ;  but  they  lifted  her, '  half  drowned,  from 
the  waters,  animated  her  by  their  fires,  and  she  grew  under  their 
training  to  a  goodly  stature.  If  other  discoverers  have  gone 
beyond  them,  it  is  but  the  common  fortune  of  all  advancing 
knowledge  ;  and  our  modern  geologists,  while  they  are  pursuing 
a  new  game,  should  bear  in  mind  that,  without  such  noble 
leaders,  they  never  could  have  ventured  to  attack  the  quarry  that 
is  before  them ;  and  it  wattl4  ill  become  them  to  think  only  of 
'hemselves,  and  forget  the  hard -bought  lionours  of  tbeir  fathers. 
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The  science  of  Palaontology  has  its  limits,  ot  it  may  run  into 
endless  details,  like  those  of  Botany.  Those  wlro  love  large  views 
of  natui^e  will,  perhaps,  then  leave  the  ranks  in  which  they  are 
now  serving,  and  come  back  to  more  early  speculations  ;  and  the 
problems  arising  otrt  (rf  tbe  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  large  minei^l  masses,  may  supply,  for  ages  to  come, 
matter  for  the  investigations  of  chemical  philosophy,  and  the 
cateulations  of  exact  science.  But  we  must  now  come  io  our 
enumeration  of  the  tegular  stratified  deposits  of  the  earth,  be- 
ginning with  the  oldest. 

1.  Hypozok  systerh, — We  find  in  mrany  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  \^  the  central  ridges  of  mountain  chains,  a  vast  series  of 
crystalHne  slates.     They  are  Called  metamotphic  by  our  country- 
fuan,  Mr  Lyell ;  aftd  the  word  implies  that  their  structure  has 
been  changed,  since  the  tiiiie  of  their  first  formation,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  some  mineraliartng  cause.     This  may  be  generally  true, 
and  we  do  not  discuss  the  point ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  struc- 
ture does  not,  by  itself,  imply  the  age  of  t  rock  ;  because  it  is 
found,  occasionally^  among  rocks  of  very  different  ages,  which 
have  been  acted  on  by  central  heat*     What  \ve  affirm  is — that 
sucii  crystalline  slates  do  exist  in  many  cases  below  the  oldest 
rocks  ift  which  organic  retftain's  have  been  disc6vered.     These 
rocks  bave  been  called  hypozoit  by  Phillips — a  word  implying 
that  they  contain  lio  organic  remains,  and  that  they  are  geolo- 
gically below  all  the  rocks  that  do  contain  the  traces  of  animal 
life.     There  afe  good  examples  of  this  division  in  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  and,  we  believe,  also  among  the  slates  of  the 
Grampian  chain.     We  may  temark,  once  for  all,  that  our  illus- 
trations wiH,  as  far  as  possible,  be  borrowed  from  the  British 
Isles. 

2.  Ptotozok  stfitei^.^^^oWosAng  the  Analogy  of  the  word,  liy* 


♦  On  this  sohjif^cft,  the  geologists  of  Scotlaftd  le<!  the  way,  and  so 
nearly  €ni»he<l  thiir  woHc*tbiit  tli^  left  Ktfle  to  do  for  those  wlio  followed 
them«  Statuary  war b"!^  was  formerly  called  primitive;  but  Sir  James 
Hfdl  mftde  it  out  of  poiittded  «h*lk  or  oy«ter  shell*.  The  ernpted  sye- 
nites of  ffae  Isle  -of  Sky  have  *€<inverie<i «  great  ni|is&  of  lias  into  a  rock 
like  stattaary  marble.  In  the  Alfia,  beads  ^f.lias  ere,  by  the  ai^'tion  of  the 
central  granite,  converted  into  gneiss.  Fatts  of  this  k»ml  have  led 
many  observers  into  great,  mist^lufs.  I»  «ome  parts  of  Scandinavia  th« 
altered  Silurian  slates  are  converted  into  beds  wiih  a  perfectly  crystalline 
structure,  which  would  formerly  have  been  called  prifnitive.  Some  of 
these  facts  have,  perhaps,  misled  our  author.  On  these  subjects  we 
T*itwt  refer  tmt  readerst  to  thcJ  •^  Report  of  the  British  Association '  for 
1844. 
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pozoic,  we  may  call  the  next  aystem  protozoic,  or  tbe  lowest  in 
which  the  tmces  of  any  organic  structure  have  been  discovered. 
In  it  we  would  include  all  the  higher  slate- mountains  of  Wiile« 
and  Cumberland;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  chaio  of 
Scotland,  which  stretches  from  St  Abb's  Head  to  the  Mull  of 
Galloway.  The  rocks  of  this  system  are  of  CDormous  thickness  ; 
and  though  much  ioterrupted  by  volcanic  action,  and  blended 
with  much  igooous  matter,  many  parta  of  them  muxt  have  been 
slowly  and  regularly  deposited  during  a  vast  lapae  of  time.  The 
lower  portion  of  them  is  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contains  no  organic  remains  ;  at  least,  none  have  been  discover- 
ed in  it;  hut  the  upper  portion,  also  several  thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  contains  in  North  Wales  numerous  organic  remains, 
especially  along  five  or  six  distinct  bands,  marked  here  and  there 
by  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter.  These  fossil  bands  are 
much  more  imperfectly  represented  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  we  believe  still  more  feebly  in  Scotland.  But  what  are 
these  old  types  of  OBganic  life,  and  what  is  their  arrangement? 
We  find  among  them  no  animals  of  the  higher  classes  with  A 
regular  skeleton  and  a  backbone ;  but  we  do  find  radiiUa  in  abun- 
dance— such  as  corals,  encrinites,  &c. ;  and  we  also  find  two 
groups  allied  to  modern  star-fish,  (Ophiura  and  Asterias.)  Crus- 
taceans (trilobites)  are  in  great  abundance;  some  with  beauti- 
fully perfect  organs  of  sense,  but  with  forms  unlike  any  living 
genera  or  species  of  the  class.  Of  molluscous  creatures  we  have  a 
great  abundance ;  and  many  specimen^  of  several  divisions  of  that 
class,  especially  of  cephalopodg — the  highest  of  all  molluscs  in 
organic  structure.  Such  is  our  oldest  /aima.  Those  who  look 
for  details  must  seek  them  in  the  lower  Silurian  System  of  Mr 
Murchison,  and  in  many  other  works.  Vegetable  fossils  do  not 
appear  among  these  British  rocks;  hut  there  must  have  been  a 
mass  of  vegetable  life  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  no^itna  can  appear 
withoDt  Ajtora  to  uphold  it.  We  therefore  conclude,  that  vege- 
table structures,  such  as  AlgEe  and  Fuci,  must  have  abounded 
in  these  primeval  times  of  life ;  and  th^  from  their  soft  and 
destructible  nature,  they  were  absorbed  and  disappeared  during 
the  consolidation  of  the  strata;  and  such  bodies  are  found  in 
Scandinavia  among  the  very  oldest  fossil  groups.*  But  what 
is  the  arrangement  of  these  different  oiganic  structures?  It  is 
not  true  that  only  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  are  foand  >n 
tbe  lowest  fossil  bands,  and  that  the  more  complicated  structures 


*  We  may  here  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr  Murchison,  read  to  tbe  Bri- 
tish Association  during  tlieir  last  meeting  at  York. 
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are  gradually  developed  among  the  higber  bands,  in  what  v^e 
might  call  a  natural  ascending  scale.  We  find,  on  the  contrary, 
the  predaceous  cephalopodS)  and  the  highly  organized  crusta- 
ceans, among  the  very  oldest  fossils  of  the  system.  Such  is  the 
order  of  nature;  and  she  refuses  to  do  her  work  on  our  dictation. 
We  are  describing  phenomena  that  we  have  seen.  We  have  spent 
years  of  active  life  among  these  ancient  strata— looking  for  (and 
we  might  say  longing  for)  some  arrangement  of  the  fossils  which 
might  fall  in  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  a  natural  ascend- 
ing scale.  But  we  looked  in  vain ;  and  we  were  weak  enough 
(perhaps  our  author  might  tell  us)  to  bow  to  nature.  The 
radiata^  such  as  corals  and  encrinites,  are  found  throughout ;  but 
they  are  found  along  with  the  higher  types,  and  they  abound 
more  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  bands  of  the  protozoic 
system.  ^ 

But  some  one  may  perhaps  ask,  what  is  the  original  ascending 
scale  on  the  theory  of  development  ?  Assuredly  we  wish  not 
to  misrepresent  the  theory,  and  we  will  quote  our  author's  words. 

*  The  first  step,'  he  tells  us,  in  the  creation  of  life  upon  this 
planet,  was  *  a  chemicO'electric  operation^  by  which  simple  germinal 
'  vesicles  were  produced^  The  next  step  was  '  an  advance^  under 
^favour  of  peculiar  conditions^  from  the  simplest  forms  of  being 

*  to  the  next  more  complicated,  and  this  through  the  medium  of  the 
^  ordincury  process  of  generation,^  (p.  210.)  All  this  is  confirmed 
by  an  appeal  to  Mr  Babbage's  calculating  machine,  and  by  a  geor 
metrical  figure ;  and  our  author  adds,  very  pleasantly,  and  with  a 
logic,  we  hope,  peculiar  to  himself,  ^  though  this  knowledge  were 

*  never  to  be  clearly  attained,  it  need  not  much  affect  the  present 
'  argument ;  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  there  must  be  some 

*  such  influence  within  the  range  of  natural  things  !'  We  reply, 
show  this  and  we  have  done.  We  have  nothing  but  bare  asser- 
tion ;  and  we  defy  him,  and  all  the  materialists  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  prove  this  single  point.  Again,  he  tells  us,  ^  the  idea 
'  which  I  form  of  the  progress  of  organic  life  upon  our  earth — and 
^  the  hypothesis  is  applicable  to  all  similar  theatres  of  vital  being 
<  — is,  that  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type,  under  a  law  to 

*  which  that  of  like  production  is  subordinate,  gave  birth  to  the 

*  type  next  above  it;  that  this  again  produced  the  next  higher;  and 
^  soon  to  the  veryhig/iest — the  stages  of  advance  being  in  all  cases 

*  very  small,  namely,  from  one  species  to  another ;  so  that'^the 

*  phenomenon  ha6  always  been  of  a  modest  character,*  (p.  231.) 
He  adds,  •  I  taKe  existing  natural  means,  and  show  them  to  have 

*  been  capable  of  producing  all  the  existing  organisms,'  (p.  233.) 
But  he  has  not  shown  this  ;  and  w^  affirm  that  he  cannot  show 
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it ;  and,  to  prove  his  point,  he  has  taken  the  unnatural  means  of 
falsifying  the  documents  of  nattife; 

(3.)  The  third  system^  or  the  third  great  natiiral  division  of 
the  ascending"  series,  fofldws  (he  second  withotit  any  break,  oi^ 
interruption.  It  represents  atll  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Mt 
Murchison,  with  the  addition  of  a;  series  of  Slaty-tred  beds,  called 
*  tilestone,'  which  are  now  separated  from  the  old  red-sand- 
stone.* In  the  country  bordering  oh  South  Walesy  it  admits  of 
the  following  six  natural  subdivisions,  taken  in  the  ascending 
order:— (1.)  Werilock  shale;  (2.)  WenlOck  limestone  ;  (3.) 
Lower  Ludlow  shale  and  slat6 ;  (4.)  Aymistry  limestofie ;  (6*) 
Upper  Ludlow  shale  afld  slate ;  (6.)  Tilestofie.  Our  limits 
preclude  details,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  enui 
meratioft;  but  We  may'remark  thai  ^  have- found  ih  North 
Wales,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  rocks  of  the  same  age,  and 
of  very  great  thickness,  but  admitting  not  of  any  such  distinct 
subdivisions  as  are  given  above.  In  Scbtlatod,  there  are  also 
rocks  of  this  age ;  but  they  are  more  feebly  represented;  and 
have  not  yet  be^n  well  described.  Again,  we  ask,  what  are  the 
fossil  species  of  this  system,  and  what  is  their  arrangement? 
We  reply,  not  in  any  order  representing  what  we  call  a  natural 
Scale.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  construct  a  scale  out  of  the 
order  in  which  a  child  has  arranged  the  organic  fragments  it  may 
have  picked  tip  from  a  shingle  beach.  Some  of  the  old  species 
are  found  straggling  through  the  upper  system  ;  but,  as  a  groups 
the  species  are  new  and  characteristic ;  and  their  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  determined  by  the  successive  physical 
conditions  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  ocean.  Are,  then,  the  new 
species  derived  from  the'  old  by  a  gradual  transmutation  or  de^ 
velopment  from  one  species  to  another?  We  reply,  na;  because 
the  new  species,  as  a  general  rule,  are  as  sharply  defined  as  the 
old;  and  show  no  gradations  leading  to- any  ambiguity.  And 
let  us  here  observe,  that  the  same  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  transmutation  theory  (which  derives  all  forms  of 
animal  life  by  a  natural  process  of  generation  from  the  beings 
which  preceded  them  during  former  epobhs  of  the  earth)  presents 


J u- 


*  The  determination  of  this  order  we  owe  to  Mr  Murchison  ;  and  it 
enabled  U8,  on  the  only  good  evidence  aii'urded  by  any  Briiish  sections, 
to  connect  the  old  slate-rocks  wiili  the  ol«l  red-sandst^nei  |t,  therefore, 
gave  ua  one  good  base  line  whereon  to  build  a  systeni.  In  all  otlier  parts 
of  the  Bniish  isles,  the  history  of  this  pdrt  of  nature  is  in  disjointed  frag- 
ments ;  but  they  can  now  be  arrttnged  ib  a  true  chronological  order. 
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itself^  both  iir  tlie  grooptng  of  €ach  separate  sysleni}  and  in  the 
{>a6sage  from  oae  system  to  another;  and  this  is  true,  whatiever 
p9xt  of  the  ascending  geological  series  we  choose  to  take  between 
die  lowest  formations  and  the  highest.  The  hypothesis  has  dif- 
feulties  to  meet  at  erery  turn ;  but  the  circular  scheme  of  nature, 
;aiid  its  diverging  lines,  will  supply  new  mat€er  for  our  imaginative 
4iuthor.  And,  by  taking  a  hundred  steps,  which  nature  never 
4ook  before  him,  and  by  casting  oiF  the  incumbrances  of  fact,  he 
may  reconstruct  his  broken  circles,  and  again  set  his  mechanism 
in  movement.  If  we  kill  the  serpent,  he  will  sow  its  teeth,  and 
look  for  a  crop  of  armed  men.  We  refer  his  memory  to  the  old 
fable,  and  tell  him  that  his  new  champions  will  not  fight  his  bat- 
tles, but  slaughter  one  another. 

We  do  not  think  that  ihe  fauna  of  this  system  (so  far  as  re- 
^rds  the  classes  above  named)  is  one  jot  more  noble  than  that 
i)f  the  protozoic  groups ;  but  there  is  one  remarlcable  addition. 
The  remains  of  fish  appear  in  this  system.  The  species  describ** 
«d  in  Mr  Murchison's  work  are  from  the  higher  beds  of  the  upper 
Ludlow  rocks,  (No.  5  of  the  system  here  described ;)  and  the 
-scales  of  small  fish  were  supposed  to  occur  further  down  ;  which 
our  author  regards  as  the  tokens  of  nature's  first  aiid  half-abor- 
tive efforts  to  make  fish  out  of  the  lower  animals.  We  believe 
lie  is  wrong  as  to  his  facts,  and  we  are  certain  he  is  wrong  as  to 
Us  inferences ;  for  we  have  seen  characteristic  portions  of  a  fish 
^rived  from  the  shales  alternating  with  the  Wenlock  limestone, 
and  therefore  from  beds  below  these  small  abortions.  This  fish^ 
to  speak  in  the  technical  language  of  Agassis,  undoubtedly  be^ 
longs  to  the  Cestraciont  family  of  the  Placoid  order — proving  to 
demonstration  that  the  oldest  known  fossil  JUh  belongs  to  Uie  high- 
est type  of  that  division  of  the  vertebratcu  Again,  what  are  the 
fish  derived  from  the  beds  near  the  top  of  the  upper  Ludlow 
slates?  They  are  only  seen  in  small  fra^ents;  but  out  of 
them  Agassiz  has  reconstructed  seven  species.  All  pf  them, 
wilboulr  ezoeption,  belong  to  fish  of  a  high  organic  structure  ; 
and  amoti|f'  them  are  two  undoubted  Cestracionts,  tdHng  us 
over  again,  the  story  told  before,  by  the  older  fish  derived  from 
the  Wenlock  shales.  Such  are  nature's  first  abortive  efforts! 
We  entreat  any  good  naturalist  well  to. consider  such  facts  as 
these ;  and  to  tell  us  whether  they  do  not  utterly  demolish 
every  attempt  to  derive  such  organic  structures  from  any  inferior 
class  of  animal  life  found  in  the  older  strata?  We  are  not  des- 
cribing nature*  at  second  band,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  we  speak 
of  her  works  in  the  words  of  isimple  truth ;  and,  we  repeat,  that 
she  will  not  regulate  her  labours  by  an  imaginative  system,  or 
conform  to  such  rules  as  we  lay  down  for  her. 
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(4.)  The  old -red  inmigione,  w  Dtvimm  st^tan^  eomeBisaxi:^ 
li  fovinB  the  nmteml  of  the  grand  and  wagged  nomitaiiis  'whieb 
fringe  many  parts  'of  tnir  Highland  coasts,  and  i«n^,  on  tb& 
Bouih  flank  of  the  Grampians,  firom  ihe  easteroito  the  fycstem 
sea  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  enovmoos  thickness^  aBd'fi«part'Df  ite 
v^istory  is  traced  ifi  the  excellent  and  Itre^y  'W0Tk)Cif  mur 
merttorioiM  self-taught  conntryman,  Mr  Hugh  Miller;*  It 
i^  seen  also,  but  in  a  more  degenerate  fbrai,  on  iuith  iides- 
of  the  finoatier  chain  of  this  kingdom,  pbangiag  under  the 
carbomferods  rocks.  In  tix^e  north  of  Ehgiand  it  is  less  eon- 
tinoousy  and  is  more  degenerate;  but  in  South  Wsdes  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  it  is  again  of  enormous  iUckness,. 
but  more  regularly  bedded,  and  of  less  mechnffical  stnuv 
-tore  than*  in  Scotland,  In  the  regions  above  mmed  it  ton- 
tains  few  traces'  lof  marine  shells  and  corals;  but  in  parts  of 
Devonshire  and  Oomwail  are  formatioDs  of  tke  same  agev. 
abounding  with  shells  and  corals,  and  with  a  strBotQ»  ivliid^ 
-brings  them  into  a  mineralogical  comparisen  widi  our  older  slate 
rocks.  The  position  and  structure  of  the  conglomerates  prove,  on 
evidence  not  short  of  demonstration,  that  the  beds  of  tbe  older 
system  had  been  upheaved,  contorted,  and  coiiBolidated,"befiii«^ 
the  old'  red  sandstone  was  spread  out  upon  ihcir  edges.  The 
example  on  the  north  side  of  St  Abb's  Head  is  faniovs  in  tbe 
history  of  'Scotch  geology.  It  was  there  that  Hutton  and  Play<^ 
fiedr  found  evidence  of  the  vast  periods  of  time  that  must  have 
dapsed,  during  the  elaboration  of  our  older  strata ;  and  the  saine- 
kind  of  evidence  meets  vis  again  and  again,  as  wie  aseend  throagb 
the  long  aeries  of  all  tbe  secondary  d^msits. 

But  what  are  the  organic  remains  of  the  old^ed  or  Devonian 
system  ?  We  are  told  'm  the  Memoirs  of  Professor  "SedgwidL 
and  Mr  Murckison  (and  their  coschisions  aane  confirmed  by  the 
far  mord  extended  labours  of  Sir  H.  Be  la  B^che  aski  PrbfeStor 
Phillips)  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  animals  of  tbe  lower  classes^ 
the/imna  forms  a  connecting  link  between  that  of  tbe  Siknnaift 
and  caitboniferous  epochs.  But  is  this  effected  by  a  gradual  transu. 
mutation  of  specific  'form6?  We  reply,  nnquemionably  ifiot. 
Certain  Silurian  species  rise  into  the  Devonian  system,  perfect 
and  well  formed,  and  tbeki  'finally  disappear  without  any  drnne^ 
cf  type ;  and  a  few  perfect  carboniferous  species  first  begin  in  tne 
Devonian  system,  and  afterwards  abound  in  diat  which  »  next 


*  This  work,  as  adaoirable  for  the  clearness  of  its  clescriptioBa  and 
the  sweetaess  q£  its  composition,  as  for  tbe  parity  and  KraoeAilness  of 
that  tone  of  sentiment  that  pervades  it,  is  entitled  T^e  OldJEMJSandUoHe^ 
or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field  ;  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published 
10  a  duodecimo  volume  in  1842. 
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anpecior,  But  dieze  k  a  good^/SMctftc  of  diavacteiiBtic  speeiea  "wliose 
lin^tsarewelLdeftned,  -ftffld  not  to  be  derived,  by  any  known  atia* 
lo^y  <rf  natuK)  fffooKl  the  speeies  which  esbted  in  fbrmer  epochs* 
Let  US)  fao^ever,  leave  the  obscure  forms  of  animal  life^  and  eome 
to  the  magtiifficeBt  group  of  fishes  which  ofaaracteriiie  this  series 
ef  rocks*  On  the  system  of  AgiEissiff,  fishes  ave  di^ed  iat»  four 
great  orders — {!»)  Placoids,  or  fishes  partially'«tudded  i^th  a 
Innd  of  scaly  platesi^sttoh  ave  the  sharks  and  rays  of  tfafe  present 
day;  (2;)  Ganoida^  m*  fisbes  encased  in  scales  of  hard  eqainel'-*^ 
such  is  the'bomy  pike  <^  Amiertoa;  (3.)  Cycloids,  or  fishes  witii 
scales,  like  those  ef  a  common  salmon ;  (4.)  C(»noids,  or  fishes 
with  jagged  scales,  like  those  of  a  pelreh*  In  the  ifishestof  the  .first 
and.  second  Order,  the  skeleton  h  more  or  less  cartilaginous ;  but 
tke  system  is  not  fcninded  on  the  condition  of  the  dkeleton^  for 
each  of  the  four  brders  contains  both  oartilaginoas  and  bony  fisbes* 
Taking  into  account  tbe  braia,  and  the  whde  -nervous,.  circulat«> 
ing',  and  generative  system,  the  Placoids  stand  at  tbe  highest 
point  of  a  natural  aseending  scale ;  and  the  Ganoids  are  ailso 
▼ery  highly  Organized^  Mow  the  fish  described  from  the  old  red 
sandstone  come  under  these  two  orders^  Plaeoids  and  Ganoids* 
Of  tbe  IHacoids,  the  families  of  Gestraoioats  and  Hybodonis  are- 
well  known ;  but  during  Ae  passage  of  this  Article  tbrough  the 
press,  eig^t  or  ten  new  genera  of  Plaeoids  have  been  found  by 
Agassis  among  the  fishesbronght  by  Mr  M urcfaison  from  the.old 
red  sandstone^  Rossia ;  and  among  them  are^et* ^ral  new  Species 
ci  Ctenodus*^a  genus  known  befiuie  only  in  the  carboniferous 
system.  Letthe  reader  bear  ifi  mind  that  these  fishes  are  among 
l£e  very  highest  types  of  their  class ;  and  that  we  <^n  reason 
li^Km  them  witfaeertainty,  because  some  of  them  beloag  to  fami* 
lies  iiow  living  in  our  seas* 

'  Again,  of  the  Gkinold  order,  we  have  in  tbe  old  red  sanifetone 
Gepbalaspides,  Aoaa^iodians,  Dipteriass,  Sauroids^  and  CosUi* 
cantfaes.  In  nwie  of  them  <  is  tliere  the  most  remote  affinity  to  , 
Grastaceam,  or  any  other  Artioulata*  On  the  contrary,  Ihey  ia 
many  respects  make  an  aippoach  to  the  higberelass  of  Reptiles**^ 
for  example,  in*  their  dentition,  and  some  of  them  in  t^eir  ball 
and  socket  jointed  vertebrie. 

These  facts  are  not  new ;  the  greater  part  of  them  forming  nOw 
the  common  stock  of  our  geologists^  They  oduld  not  be  alto* 
gather,  we  should  think,  unknown  to  our  antbor;  but  he  turns 
them  to  no  account.  And  these  fishes,  lie  tells  us,  have  faetoroc;0r«* 
cal  tails,  and  therefore  resemble  the  embryo  of  a  sakoion.  Tbere^ 
fore,  on  his  syltem,  they  mast  be  low  in  oi^nic  struotuioe.  To 
ding  to  sueh  feeble  ancflogies  as  these,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight 
tbe  broad  and  speaking  facts  of  nature,  is  about  as  wise  a^  it , 
-would  be  for  the  Captain  of  a  man«of-waar  to  clettr  Ms  decks  lor 
action,  by  throwing  overboard  his  great  guns^  and  tb^  to  fight 
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his  enemy  with  the  rickety  furniture  of  his  cabin.  Again,  he 
tells  us  (pp.  68,  69)  that  the  Cephalaspis  very  much  resembles 
a  trilobite — that  the  Coecosteus  has  a  jaw  ^  like  the  nippers  of  a 
^  lobster,  and  its  mouth  opening  vertically,  contrary  to  the  usual 
^  mode  of  the  vertebrata' — and  that  these  facts  enforce  our  plac* 
log  these  fishes  near  the  Crustaceans  !  Now  these  supposed  fects 
are  only  blunders  and  guesses  made  by  the  first  observers  before 
any  good  evidence  was  before  them.  To  repeat  these  blunders 
now,  is  discreditable  to  the  author,  and  only  shows  the  perti* 
nacity  with  which  he  clings  to  his  philosophy  of  resemblances ; 
or  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  discovery  and 
the  present  condition  of  geology. 

5.  Carboniferous  System, — In  England  this  system  begins  with 
great  coral  reefs,  and  beds  made  up  of  the  fragments  of  radiata,* 
and  with  beds  composed  of  shells,  often  with  both  valves  united. 
The  animals  must,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  have  died  on  the 
spot  where  we  find  their  remains ;  and  to  account  for  the  struc- 
ture and  position  of  these  rocks,  (which  form  some  of  the  grandest 
features  in  South  Britain,)  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been 
deposited  on  the  conglomerates  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  en* 
the  broken  edges  of  the  still  older  systems,  during  long  periods 
of  time ;  and  we  must  further  suppose,  what  is  implied  in  the 
conditions  of  the  successive  beds,  that  during  these  periods  there 
were  many  changes  of  level  between  sea  and  land.     Masses  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  grew  on  the  neighbouring  land,  were, 
drifted  among  these  ancient  strata,  along  with  mud  and  sand,  and 
thus  contributed  their  spoils  to  some  of  the  lower  and  less  perfect 
beds  of  coal.     Over  them  came  the  rich  carboniferous  deposits  of 
England,  which  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  different  manner; 
for  they  are  not  marine,  and  some  of  them  coBtain  a  few  beds  of 
fresh  water  shells.    We  believe  they  were  formed  by  the  repeated 
submergence  of  ancient  jungles  which  were  not  drifted  from  the' 
rflat  regions  where  they  grew.  In  Scotland  this  series  is  geologically 
more  perfect    We  have  deposits  of  good  coal  below  the  carboni- 
ierous  limestone,  and  afterwards  (as  in  England)  alternating  with  it. 
^She  limestone  series  is  less  perfect  than  in  England ;  but  over  it; 
we  have,  in  the  great  Caledonian  trough  between  the  Grampians  • 
and  our  frontier  chain,  an  upper  coal  formation  like  that  of  South 
Britain.     In  Ireland,  the  lower  division  of  the  system  is  still 
more  perfect,  and  probably  encroaches  on  the  old  red  sandstone; 
but,  unfortunately  for  that  island,  the  upper  division  is  feeble 
And  degenerate. 

It  is  diflScult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  from  want  of  evidence, 
to  know  when  land-plants  first  began  to  grow.     Our  author  • 
speaks  positively)  as  usual,  on  this  question,  and  what  he  tells  us 
is  wrong.     In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  in  the  Harti  moun* 
tains,  we  find  traces  of  such  plants,  and  even  thin  beds  of  coal, 
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among  Crocks  aboundiBg  with  bo^  Devonian  and  Siluriaii  fossik ; 
and,  in  Ireland,  the  carboniferous  impress  descends  so  low,  that 
some  geologists  bare  already  been  induced  to  shidt  their  bounds 
ary  lines,  and  to  cut  off  some  of  the  upper  bands  from  the  okl  red 
sandstone  and  give  them  to  the  carboniferous  system.  One  thing 
we  may,  however,  aiSrm,  that  we  know  no  older  types  of  land** 
plants  than  those  of  the  rocks  we  are  now  describing ;  and  they 
show  us  a  gorgeous^ora.  Several  hundred  species  have  beende* 
scribed ;.  many  more  are  known,  but  have  not  yet  been  figured; 
many,  no  doubt,  will  be  hereafter  discovered ;  and  many  must  be 
lost  for  even 

But  what  are  these  old  types — these  first-fruits  of  nature's 
vegetable  germs  ?  Are  they  bu);  rude,  ill-fashioned  forms,  ^  as  if 
*  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made 
^  them  well  ?'  Far  otherwise.  Among  them,  we  find  pi^e-trees 
in  structure  more  near  to  the  magnificent  pine-trees  of  thie  South 
Sea  Islands,  than,  to  any  other  forest  trees  of  the  present  world* 
We  find  also  palm-trees  and  tree-ferns,  and  other  gigantic  forms 
of  Vegetable  life,  approaching  to  the  structure  of  tree-ferns.  In 
this  old  flwra  are  grand  but  strange  forms,  so  unlike  all  livkig 
nature,  that  our  best  botanists  know  not  in  what  order  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  they  are  to  find  their*  place.  Our  equiseta 
and  lycopodia)  and  some  of  our  arundinaceous  plants,  are  repre* 
sen  ted  in  this  o\A  flora  by  types"  generically  different  from  living 
nature ;  but  equal  to  living  types  in  complejcity  of  structure,  and^ 
superior  to  them  in  the  scale  of  development.  To  bring  it  int<^ 
comparison  with  any  thing  in  living  nature,  the  old  carbonileroi^ 
flora  may  be  said  most  nearly  to  approach  the  rank  and  compli- 
cated vegetation  of  a  tropical  jungle;  where  the  powers  of  vege» 
table  life  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  great  heat  combined 
with  great  moisture. 
.    These  ancient  forests  performed  a  most  important  part  for  the 

food  of  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  eantb;  and  they  may  have 
elped  to  purge  the  atmosphere  of  an  excess  of  earbonic  acid^ 
and  may  so  have  prepured  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  new  in- 
habitants. Insects,  we  know,  were  buaasing  in  the  air  during  this 
period,  (and  here  again  our  author  is  mistaken.;)  but  we  believe 
that  no  birds  cheered  these  old  forests  with  their  song,  and  that- 
no  reptiles  wisre  seen  crawling  on  the  ground.^     Fishes,  however^ 


'  *  During  the  passage  of  thete  sheets  through  the  press,  we  have 
learned,  from  the  last  number  of  Professor  Silliman's  Journal,  tl»t  traces 
of  birds  have  been  found  in  the  carboniferoa^system  of  North  America. 
Should  this  fact  be  established,  it  gives  us  one  more  argument  against 
the  theory  of  development. 
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abowdeil  in  the  seas  «nA  salt  ttiarsbev;  and  it  ira»*dttrii^tM9 
period  that  they  reached  their  most  perfect  organic  type.  They 
vrm»  the  lords  and  despots  oi  cfeatioo,  and  they  bad  a  nobi« 
ttruofore  in  confonnity  witb  tb^ir  high  oftco.  Sinee  Miea  tbo 
ekss  had  greatly  increased  in  iis  species,  but  bas.degen^ated  to 
a  less  noble  type^  Here,  as  in  the  old  red  si^dstono,  the  Ce»( 
4raeioi>ts  and  the  Sauroi^  aboonded ;  and  the  fish  of  the  latter 
liEimily  reached  their  most  coaapiete  ctevelopmietit  both  of  size  and 
strootare.  Fii^bes  of  both  these  fMnilies  are  still  Kving*  in  owr  seas 
and  ladces — the  feeble  representatives  of  the  ancient  raoe— and 
they  have  been  submitted  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist. 

Should  any  one  of  our  headers  have  bee»  mtisted  by  our  au* 
that's  hypothetical  descriptions,  we  entreat  him-  to.,  study  tb« 
adamrabte  disseiitation  on  the  Saaroids,  in  the  seeond  rolowe  of 
the  i^iisons  Fomks  of  Agasstz,  and  then  to  look  over  the  liiBt 
of  fossil  fishea  chaFaeteriatic  of  the  PaleeoBoio  period*  Pt  is  there 
diown  to  demonstration,  that  the  Sauroids  in  their  geaeraiosseeus 
structure,  and  in  the  development  of  their  noUer  organs,  run 
dosetqpon  the  dass  of  Reptiks.  Yet  have  they  a  general  sthio-^ 
tupo  so  peculiar,  that  no  anatomist  can  confound  l^em  with 
Reptiles^  or  d^iveone  dass  from  the  other^by  any- known  law  of 
organic  nature*  It  is  true  that  all  the  Pateosoie  fishes  have 
ket€fP0C9real  tails ;  and  some  of  them  (the  CestraoioBts)  haveotfaet 
anatomieal  arrangements  in  which  they  resem(»lo  the  salmon^ 
wbileit  isin  an  embryo  condition*  On  this  acooonl^  as  it  falls 
in  with  his  theory,  oar  author  degrades  the  old  fishe»from  Aieif 
truff  anatomical  place  in  the  scale  ol  nature,  and  dares  to  quota 
Agassis  as  giving  some^  confirmation  to  hte  views. — (  P«  71  •>  But. 
he.  nusiuiderstands  Agassiz,  and  keeps  out  of  sigh«  Ute  wdiole  pich 
of  the  argument  Agas^s  discard  the  emb^kiio  theory,  be«> 
cause  it  will  not  lend  itself  to  the  demonstrations  of  eomparati^ 
anatomy ;  for  the  tlieory  tvioald,  ki  this  part  of  nature^  kingdom, 
lead  only  to  false  ocnoliasionsi,  andtum  upside  doM^n  overy  prim> 
oiple  ol  true  ait^ngement  But  we  iMy  quote  a  fow  words  from 
the  dissertation  to  which  wvhave  ailud^t  :-^^  Jo  n'aceorderai  paa 
«  uae  vateur  exag6i^e  k  roflftbvyologie,  qu'on  a  trop  souvent  in^ 
^  vnqu^ei  eomme  un  argument  sans  replique,  dane  les  d^ibats  dont 
^  it  vjient  d-Stre  question/  <  -II  efiriste  sans  doute ^un  type  g^n^ml 
^  de  conformation  embryonique  dans  toute  la  sMe  des  vei^^br6sv 

<  mais  nous  savons  aussi  que  le  type  particulier  de  chaque  espice 

<  entre  de  tr^bonne  heure  en  conflit  avec  le  plan  g^nlral.'* 

In  the  whole  of  our  past  laboun^  we  never  BMt  with  pas- 
Slaves  more  worthIe8»aad  vntroe  to  nature,  than  those  in  whioll 


♦  Paissont  Fotsiles,  Vol.  ii.  Part  ii.  p.  84, 


tJk«authoK  o£ '  Tb«  V«Migea' fives  uft  lug  caiiu9«M9.ea  OUT  (tOjcieiit; 
famillea.  o£  £os^l  &sh.. ,  If  i\e  had  not  i^^d  the  great  work  o£ 
AgasM2,  be  was  lot  in.  a  coiiditioa  b>  enter  on  tht  questiw-  If 
b«  bod.  read  it,  an4  uod^rKtQod  it,  ^hea  he  n;rot<  tb«  paeaag«s  ta. 
y/hi^h  n'e  bav^  Ju»t  lefeixed,  tbea  bare  %«  »  far  graK«r  cUtffg9 
Co.  bring,  ag-^nst  bim*  Bat  we  bring  up  sijvcb  cbarga  against  biin. 
Ifike  man;  other  men,  be  shut  hm  eyes/ta  aatu[e,  qj:  ouljt  tpiok  a 
-oii»«i4ed  yiew  o£  ber;  and  theo  brooded  over  the  fantasies  of 
biiipind  ttU  bis  dreame  becaqie  to  blip  as  /iubstantial  r^ljtieB :  bM,. 
Vadei  tbift  deL^Ioo,  b^  campOBed  his  work  *  in.aolitude, '  hoping 
Co  gjre  otb«r  n^n  the  benefit  of  bis  viajens,,  and.  thereby!  to- on- 
ptQye  th^  bappine^,  (p»3^0.)  Burnet  started  with  better  prin- 
-oi ji1q9^  but  be  went  qu  guided  hy  a.  like  spirit.  He  told  us  of  all 
that  bad  b;^len  tbe  eartb  f<^ou  ^^  ciea^on  until  now ;  apd  he> 
JttUeda  wiitb  ^U  sincerity,  tb^jt  be  qpuld  not  iafp^a  mankind  of 
aiX  tbat^  waS{  to  bf^ppen^  hereafter  to  our  world,  only  becaiwe  h«i 
liad.  not  lejsuie  for  retirement  and.  long  saeditation., 

S.  Pfrmian  Su^tem..  Sec^sfm,  MsgHefiiqn  Lmestfine  Forwoi- 
A'm,: — Under  these  .iwun^a.  is  designated  a  §)erie^  of  weU-knowa 
-4e{H>Bi^'  wJiicb  sucoeed  tbe<  carbQuiferoiis  recks,  and  sqmetiiQSft 

EB.into,  them  by  iag«»«ble  gradations-  In  the  south  of  Engr- 
d  they,  are  .represented  by.  conglomerateB,.  partly  composed  of 
4be  .solid  aod  more,  gr  less  rounded  fragments  of ,  the  older  tocks. 
l£ei;e  a^Q  we  have  a  proof  of  the  long  periods  of  tim^  duriiw 
wlWicb  t'be  ancient  wftcas  of  nature  ware  perfeeted;  for  the  om 
tockie  wf^e  solid  as  they  ace  bow,  anfl  ^b«ir  ecgaaic  remains  went 
^triged  at  tibe  time  tbfise  canglon;;er4t«s  wera  fonaing.  .la 
S<fltbuul  we  know  gf  no  gfiod  illast(caupns  of  this  system;  but 
iuil^,  Qoitj^,  of  En^and  U  is  q^cie  uf  of  ^he  following  regular 
«sri£»o£  d^sita,  tallying  .almost  step  by  step,  with  the  ^eobr 
ateia  of  Germany : — (I.)  Lower. fed  sandstone;  (2.)  >Iarl  slst€!| 
wifab  aanyiinp^es^pHs  «f  ^b;  (3.]^  Mfgnesiaa  Umeetone,  .ad-  - 
Wttinc  of  further  subdivisi(»i8j  (4.)  Bed.  imrl  and  gypsum;  ' 
4^  Upper  -ejaty  lin  "     nagftesifili ;   (§.)  tipper  jed 

m^I.AMT^psum,    .'  i^  passes  into  the  great  jed 

jff(^ d(ttrtn(>'aprie8  pf  <(  We  b^ve  copied  tbis  suo 

«asaion.^ram.a  papc  Professor  Spdgwick  in  the 

'  TjansactioaBflf  tliw  letyof  LoijdaB,'  (Vol.  iii.,  2d 

W«,ea.)  Xyfid  by  tbe.  ts  of  the  system,  ^d  Jbllow- 

kQg,  the.  e^sificatiua  ters*  he  plaoed  it  at  the,  base 

9£,tbABeeQ0(b>ry  Aerifis;  but. be  stated  distii;ietly,  tbat  in  aoolo- 
giMiLiiCbw'Bqtei;^  it,  had  mor,e  a^nity  wit^.  the  lower  eystema 
«biOAe,^4cidbed,  than.  wj,th  those  wb'i'^b.  came  .next  above  it 
in  tba  ^Mandiog  scale.  Much  has  been  done  sinee,  .aud  the 
Feaulte-  may  be  stated  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  in  a  few  lines. 
^l)i)-.'<4ell>  tbc-foMil  plaMv'of.tue  lavMr  xed^  sandstMie  are^  so 
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far  ad  W6  know  them,  specifically  the  same  wkh  certam  typed- 
of  the  carboniferous  flora.  (2.)  The  fishes  of  the  second  gro%i{r 
(the  marl  slate)  all  specifically  differ  from  the  fishes  of  the  ear^ 
Soniferous  system ;  but  out  of  six  families  of  fish  found  in  thi» 
^oup,  five  are  found  also  among  the  carbomiferous  strata* 
(3.)  Many  of  the  shells  and  corals  of  the  third  group  agree 
generically  (and'Mre  believe  some  of  them  specifically)  with  the 
corresponding  carboniferous  types  ;  but  they  show  no  such  agree^ 
ment  with  the  shells  and  corals  of  the  higher  systems;  and 
the  Producta,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  among  the  old 
rocks,  here  appears  for  the  last  time.  On  tne  other  hand.  Rep** 
tiles  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  system  noW:  under  notice.. 
Taking  all  these  facts  together,  we  accept  the  classification  here^ 
given,  and  so  end  the  details  of  our  Palaeozoic  chapter. 

The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  six  systems,  above  described, 
is  enormous ;  but  we  profess  not  to  give  it  in  numbers.  The 
slate  rocks  of  North  and  South  Wales^  including  the  upper 
Silurian  beds,  are  of  a  vast  thickness.  The  old  red  sandstone 
gives  us,  in  some  parts  of  England,  six  or  eight  thousand  feet;* 
and  we  believe  that  the  Scotch  series  might  give  us  a  faigbeF 
number.  The  carboniferous  beds  of  South  Wales  have  been 
carefully  examihed  under  the  government  survey,  and  give,  a» 
we  are  told,  a  measure,  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  TOds,  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  feet.  Such  numbers  might  deeeive 
us  when  we  speak  of  averages.  We  see  no  reason  for  believiBg 
that  these  old  deposits  were  formed  more  quickly  than  the  drifted 
matter  which  is  now  altering  the  soundings  of  our  coasts*  A% 
any  rate^  taking  into  account  all  the  facts,  mineralo^oal  and 
zoological,  as  we  have  sketched  them,  we  conclude  that  the 
six  Palaeozoic  systems  were  elaborated  by  nature  during  a  vast 
and  unknown  cycle  of  past  time. 

Before  we  take  a  still  more  hurried  yiew  of  the  next  ehaptert 
€i(  geology,  we  must  meet  our  author  more  specifically  tlian  w€ 
have  yet  done.  The  bones  of  at  least  three  species  of  Reptiles 
have  been  found  among  the  magnesian  beds  of  the  system  last 
described,  and  they  are  the  oldest  known  Reptiles  of  the  workK 
Are  they,  then,  of  such  a  structure  as  to  link  themseives^  on  a 
natural  scale,  to  the  noble  sauroids  of  the  preceding  carbonife- 
rous epoch  ?  No  such  thing.  Had  the  fish«lizards  {ichihyimaur9y 
shown  themselves  among  these  beds,  tliey  might  have  given 
some  colour  to  our  author's  argument ;  but  we  find  them  hot; 
The  Reptiles  of  this  period — the  Palaeosanrs,  Tbecodc^ts^  and  the 
(so  called)  Monitors  of  Thuringia — all  belong  to  the  Lac^trlitM 
order  of  Owen.*     He  divides  fossil  Reptiles  into  Bine  natural 


^ 


*  We  mutt  refer  for  M  details  to  P^oleM#r  Owtn%  *  Reports  on 
*  Fossil  Reptiles/  published  in  the  reports  of  the  BritiBh  Association, 
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orders ;  and  we  beHere  we  aire  ccNTreot  in  placing^  the  LaeertU)aiis> 
in  the  third  order  from  the  top.  Tlieir  denttiioo,  tbdr  welU 
formed  extremities,  and  their  general  bony  structure^  bid  defiance 
%»  any.  plan  of  derirtng  them  from  fishes  by  any  conceivable  law 
of  transivutatfon,  Natura  nil  agit  p^  saltum^  we  kav^  heard  it 
said ;  bat  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not  be  done  by  an  intrepid 
naturalist,  who  can  create  aeari  by  galvanism,  and  hatdli  a  rat 
from  a  gooses  egg  I  This  time,  howevier,  our  author's  edurase 
seems  to  £ail^  and  he  is  so  inconsistent  Ieis  to  be  giddy  before  he 
leaps  the  great  gulf  which  natinre  has  put  before  him*  He  fijrst 
states  the  diffieuity,  feebly  and  imperfectly^  and  then  he  blinks  it 
altogether :  for  in  his  grand  tabular  scheme  of  creation^  he  drives- 
the  Lacertitians  out  of  their  proper  dwelling,  and  thrusts  the 
Ichthyosanrs  iato  it;  and  he  does  tbb  without  a  single  hint  to- 
tke  credulous  reader,  that  the  pcinted  scale  is  only  a  fanmful  scale 
of  what  natme  ought  to  be,  and  not  a  scale  of  what  nature  tlruly^ 
is.  And)  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  this  but  to- 
sbuffle  nature's  cards  so  as  to  j>lay  with  them  a  cheating  game  ? 
We  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  woids  of  too  severe  a  censure ; 
and  perhaps  the  author  did  not  know  the  materials  be  was  dealing 
with. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubts  about  the  author's  theory,  and  if  it 
can  apply  any  where,  it  must  be  among  the  Palaeozoic  strata, 
where  nature  began  her  great  organic  scale.  Let  us  then  see- 
how  he  makea  his  way  among  these  most  ancient  recohis.    ^  The 

*  cephalopoda  are  the  most  highly  organised  of  the  aoUusoa)  and 

*  they  ave  emnetimes  represented  as  being  coexistent  with  the 
^  humbler  molluscous  forms ;  and  ob  this  point  conclusions  have 
^  been  drawn  against  the  idea  of  a  progress  of  animated  being  ^ 
^  but  itaeems  to  m«^  when  the  pre-Silurian  eraand^its  fossila  ai^ 
'  distinguished  with  suflicient  care,  that  the  simpler  mdilusba,  as 
^  well  as'4Jie  radiata,  preceded'  the  order  of  cephalopoda*  Hi» 
note)  appended  to  thu.  passi^fe^.  (p.  61y)  only  shows  th&t  he  is 
«maei|ttainted  with  what  geolc^sts  have  done  Mnce  1839>  i» 
Britain,  Fiance^  Germany,  and  North  Amertcit.  They  have 
laboured  bard  in- the  htofpea  of  finding  some  d^nite  types -of  ar 
<pre-Siluiriaff  era,  and  they  hare  not  found  tkem«  We  M^e  giveti 
the  vesult  fairly  in  our  sudimary  of  the  Profyzoic  $yMem.  Bui 
lOur  au^r  can  k>ek  at  this  part  of  nature's  works  only  through, 
a  distorting  mediuini*  Taking  all  his  faicta  at  6ect>M  band,  he 
Itocks  and  mangles  ^bem>  to  itake  them  fit  (he  raek  ^  his  hypo- 
thesis;  and  wluhibeaaousea  our  geologistsof  laborious  ignorance, 
m  wilfui  mriarepTeientation,  he  takes  on  himself  the  paort  of  an 

III  I '^     II*     I    I    I    I  I  r  I  I     r  f        I'A*— *i^i— *^i^h^*»i#«^iM    I       ■    mmmAm-^mmt  i        ■       i»^.^—        1 1  p   t        i    i        ■     I  i   i  

I8d9  and  1841.  We  Irnst  that  tbcise  Rep^H-ts  will  eotfa  be  superseded 
by  a  saf urate  and  iUttstrate4  work  from  the  pen  of  ibe  same  ^reat  com* 
parative  anatomist. 
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inqaisitor^  atnd  i9tc£ftcfa«flr  natural  limbsjon  oae  of  die^eelsof; 
his  oitciikr  system)  till  she  teUa  Imn.  wkal  he  pleascfl.  An4* 
should  thi»  most  potent  method  ieaimi  itailiue  povpose,.  he  h«a. 
aho  a  oirtyaiar  logic  to  help-  him  out  ef  ail  «h>nbl»  anil  diiqgisrs*!. 
His  lly{»otho0iB  is  tiue^  becanse  it  is  dtamn  from  the  fesfonse  of. 
nature^  and  the  fespcmse  of  Batmn^  is  oaly.traa  when  i  it  ^Yta^ 
back  the  watehwpFds  of  the  hypothesis  I   .       . 

.  ^Agfdo,  let  OS  see  how»  he  ean  dead  with  facts  .iip6»  a  broader 
seaile*     Speaking  of  the-defelopment  of  planto  aBd.aoiaialsiB#iiK 
sitoeessive  deposttSy  he  says^  ^  Amooff  phmts.we  have  fijist  seib* 
weeds^  afterwardb  land  plants;  and  amongst,  t&ese.  the  simpkn 
(cellahnr  and  oryptogaflnio)  befiore*  the  .mofie  complex..    In  thei 
disparfment' of  zoology  we  see^  firs^i,  tfaces  all  botcertaia  ef  inn 
fusma  ;  then  polypario,  erincHdia,  and  aame.hmJ^ks  forms  of 
theai^ticnlata  and  moUusoa ;  afterwacds  higher  fomeofmoUuseaiS 
and  it  appeats-  that  these-  existed  fior  ^ee  before)  tfaece  were  anyv 
higher  lypes  of  being.     The  first  step  fooweed  gtFes;  fidaeSi  thei 
huittblest  class  of  yenebrata;  aad^  moieoveE^tl^eafdiast  fiabeft 
partafee  of  the  eharacter  of  the  lower  snliHkiagdem^  the  attioiU' 
lata.     Afterwards  came  land  anmnds,  of  wmeh.  the  first  are.iepn 
tiles,  universally  allowed  to  be  the  type  next  in  advance  hiom 
^fishes^  an4  to  be  connected  "with  t^esfr  by  the  link. el)  an  iosen* 
sible  g>radation^     From  the  leptike  we*  advance  to;  bir)[ifl»  and 
the«ee  te  malllmaliiE^  whicb  are  eemmcnoed  by  maicsupiaU% 
adcnowledmd  low  forms  in  thdr  cbssJ    And  headda^  ^  Though 
there  are*  blanks  in.  the  serieSi  a^  many  mmsaing..&i|na»  those 
^  present  aire  aU  in  the  order  of  theic  oiganie  develefment,' 
({K  15€u)<   AU  this  runs  on  most  ano£»lhly--*^ar  author  gives 
not  hn  eiedidoiis  reader  the  benefit  <kfi  one  smglee  doubt,  or 
difioidty;      Daring  our  critical  labours,   of  more  than  forty 
years'  ccmtinuanet^  it  has  nerver  been  our  fate  to  eonunfnt  on  a 
passage  so  ^fuU  of  bkmders  and  rash  assertions.     W«  csave  out 
reade^  patience  while  we  eiBming;  it  alaiost  line  by  Uoe^ .  It 
may  be  true  ^  that  8ea-*weeds  eame  first,,  b«t  cf  diis.we  hajrO'  n# 
proof ; :  amd  of  bald  plants  we  haine  not  tim  ahadow>  o£  proof,  thtt 
theeimpler  fohrma  came  into  bring  befiorethe  more  QOMpbx*..  Tint 
simplie  end  complex'  Isma  aie  feuad  together  in  our  mesA  aBcieo^ 
Jhm.  '  It  18^  true  that  we  first  see  polyparia».  cainieidia,  articalah^ 
and  nioll«0K»:  hst  it  is  not  tme  thatiwe  meet  with  .theen  m  the 
order  Mated  bf  the  author*    TIm  sut^eot  is  dark  and  4iffiettlt»  and 
idl  w  can  do  hto  take  the  order  of  aatncfs  ^iorkaa  w<k>fiiMl  ill 
Tho  sentence  on*  which  we  here  comoiail  eontaiaa  thnse  dialiaat 
propositiof)» ;  and  all  the  three  are  fake  to  Baftmpe^and  no  better 
than  a  dream.     It  is  true  that  the  next  step  gives  us  fishes;  but 
it  19  not  true  that  the  earliest  &hes  lirik  en  lO'tKe  MiW^te*    This 
'"  a  grand,  and,  at  the  present  day,  an  tmpardoMbie  blunder*; 


fcnr  th«  eftriiest  M^i  belong  to  the  very  highest  families  of  the 
^hole*  class.  Li'i&tiriie  tbftt  we  tfftaorwavib  £t^  repiiksv  biit^tfaose 
wink^k  livst  appciar  belong^  to  one  of  the  highest  ^miters  of  tbe-' 
olass,  and  .|^w  nc  li«iksi  of  aa  insensible  g«ad«tk>n  iirto  fishes* 
in  is  Ivue  that,  dtKHit  the  saane  pettod,  birds  fifst  -appeory  And  » 
few*  speoim^fls  OPO'  found  hi  out  aeoendiftg  sevies  ot  seGendavy* 
rooks.  4B>ong^ihe  \ovm»t^JieSimikioffM»,  the  next'9ae<jpaik0fhj;^' 
the  highest^  ^in  the  ehalk)  «ve  Natatmes*     They  are  fas  too  few 
in  numbev^  and  to«^  obsdure,  te:  h%  i»S€fd  i»  aily  ffood  largumeiit ; 
bnt,  as  &p  as  they  go^  lAiey  gif  e  ni9  a  result  in  di^edt  Imtagonisiir 
tfifeh  our  author's  sefaemew     If  he  use  them  ataU^  he  must  j«i9^ 
Fevers^  their  arranigenicttit.     He  arppieara  to  know  Uiis^  and  so^  in 
hie  general  scale^  ^^.^284^)  he*  has  packed  them  ail  togetheiv     £(t 
is  tnte  t^Mit-  t^o  genera:  of  marsopials  appear  abore  the  first  birds 
and  veptilesr  b«it  they  atre  not  so  low  iff  organic  type  ^iS'Some* 
livingniamn»als'.     They  are  anomalios' among  the  stra^  wher& 
^1^  find  them;  and  there  are  noethetf  organic  types  to  wIh€1i> 
they  o&f  the  shado^w  of  imy  near  a4Eni«y.    They  are,  tfaeveforsy 
again  in  <iii*etft  antagomsm' with  the  soheme^^f  regular  devielop-* 
BienK,     We  take  tjiem^  as  we*  find  them,  lind  we  h«rre  no  hypo* 
^etk;at1  stumbHng-Uochs  in  our  way.     Westate^  in  this  sk«rt 
eommenl  on  the  pafssa^  lustrquoted^  what  we*  know  to-  beiaruew 
We- hate  seen  the  beds  in  whieh  the  reniainsof  tbese  suecessbire 
creatu^^es  lay ;  uMiny  of  thespesiimws  we  hove  esamin^ ;  and,  as 
to»  ow  conelesions,  we  sHould  thidle  them  wertiiitss  w^re  tbey^ 
D<(Mi  c^nfihned  by  our  greatest  masfcyps  ctf  eclmpartttke'.anatoiiiyv 
When,  i^tefere^  thie  aut&oi>^  (p.  234,)^  in  ^nformity  with  «^iuf 
exiraet^  throws  tiie  successive  iox^^^  animal  life  into  ia  soale 
which  is  to  explain*  a  -gefnersA  ereaiive  htw^-  what  does*  he  bwd 
publish  an  ei3ip«y  dream  t^    And*  if  it>  is  net  to^  be^  ealled  a  dreamy 
then^i^it  ten  tiilieS  worse^-^-a  ^fiaisifi^ati^m  of  the  «bcumetitS'of 
natufe^9  and^  ^  ins«ll(r»pott  the  understanding  «f  his  reader. 

Assertions,  like  those  inronr  last  estract^  are  repeated^  M»iOfi« 
form  or  anoi^  again  and  again.  So*  that  the  aurtiior,  and  perhaps 
some  of  his  readers^  mtly  believe  thensy  througli  the  mere  perti^ 
naeityend  solettinity  of  their  reiteratien.'  lie  teU»  n^y  (f  •<24d^) 
that/  the>  first  ahimah  of  ev^ry  wetU marked  type^  must  be 
acj[iia%ii»';  this  is  one  of  his^^^enlati  speculations;^  *  But  headds{ 
tha4^«he  jgeolbgical  8equenoe<jconfirms>«fa»s  viewft^both*  ^  te»  biidA 
i»rd  nu^mmats.  '  No»Wf  the  oMest  bltdis  weoe,  asfar  as^  we  cm 
iAa^**out  l^beirtstvuetuie^  nfotaqualie;  and' the  oldest  mamitt»ki 
^#e  mean' the  marsupials  of  the  Slone^leld^  eAaSe^  for  we^lia^ 
not  seen  true  cetaceous  bones  from  the  lower  oolites)  aMMsedly 
^iH^^dk)^  iBhiy>toid«  l^sewe  may  cttlt  mistdtes;  of  «b^py/  or 
^ttoti  of  inadvertency.     But  what  shall  we  say  when  he  teiis  us 
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in  the  same  page,  *  that  the  first  reptiles  {ichthyosauri)  were  na-* 
^  tatorial,  and  of  comparatively  mean  organization  ? '  He  ha»^ 
copied  his  own  imaginary  scale,  and  he  has  not  copied  from  na*^ 
ture's  book.  .  The  facts  must  certainly  have  been  known  to  him* 
How  could  he^  then,  (without  giving  us  a  single  hinit  that  his 
order  was  hypothetical,)  indite  this  sentence,  and  then  tell 
us,  in  the  same  page,  that  he  was  giving  us  the  very  order* 
<  which  geology  shows  us  in  the  hi8t(H*y  of  our  globe  V 

One  of  the  most  intrepid  men  of  the   Oxford  half- Popish 
School  has  told  us  plainly,  that  candour  is  not  the  leading  virtue 
of  a  Saint.     But  there  are  fanatics  of  other  schools,  and  many  9t 
man  has  been  a  fanatical  idolater  of  his  own  material  hypothesis.. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  he  is  like  one  afflicted  with  monomania* 
We  cannot  trust  him  for  a  single  moment    But  he  is  an  object 
of  pity  far  more  than  blame.     It  is  not  Chat  he  hates  the  form  of 
truth ;  but  either  his  vision  is  so  false  that  he  sees  her  out  of 
bearing;  or  he  has,  unfortunately,  such  a  film  before  his  senses,, 
that  he  cannot  behold  her  figure  though  she.  stand  ypright  be- 
fore his  face.     He  has  not  read  to  us  the  book  of  nature,  page  by 
page,  as  we  have  seen  it  written ;  but  be  has  given  us,  instead^ 
a  strange  set  of  cross  readings,  and  made  her  tell  a  story  most 
foreign  to  her  simple  meaning.     In  common  cases,  we  should 
call  this  a  very  grave  offence.against  truth  and  reason.     Had  he 
told  us  that  our  geological  documents  were  mutilated  and  ob^ 
scure — that,  like,  the  worm-eaten  parchments  of  an  old  record^ 
office,  they  were  so  far  gon^  that  no  mortal .  could  make  i,  con^ 
nected  history  out  of  them — and  that  he  would  work  up  an  histo- 
rical tale  from  his  imagination — using  the  old  documents  now  and 
then  to  eke  out  an  hypothesis,  or  to  give  a  savour  of  reality  to  a 
fictitious  narrative : — Had  he  done  this,  we  could  have  under* 
stood  him,  and  we  might  have  admired  his  lucid  style,  and  the 
air  of  sober  systematic  reality  which  seews  to  tefir^sh  us  while 
we  read  his  pages*     But  this  he  has  not  done.     He  professes 
to  write  a  history  in  conformity  with  our  oM  documents.     He 
has  interpolated  them  again  and  again;  be  has  falsified  their 
dates ;  and  he  has  not  condescended  to  tell  his  readers  what  part 
of  his  narrative  is  based  on  written  records  of  old  date,  and  what 
part  is  pure  invention*     If  the  works  of  nature  are  thus  to  be 
turned  upside  flbwn,   and  every  principle  of  sound   Inductive 
Reasoning  is  now  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  it  is  high  time  for  our 
men  of  science  to  strike  work ;  and  we  must  henceforth  cull  our 
philosophy  from  John  Dee,  and  our  history  from  George  PsaU 
manazar. 

We  now  com6  to  the  second  series  of  depf>sits  containing  traces 
of  former  organic  life  ;  and  it  is,  in  some  cases,  so  linked  to  the 
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upper  beds  of  the  formerf  or  paleozoic  Berkfi^  that  we  hardly 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two.  We  can  do  no 
better  than  follow  the  English  subdivisions,  as  they  are  symme- 
trical and  well  known.  They  give  us  the  following  systems  in  a 
regular  ascending  order  2 — 

7.  New  red  sandstone  and  saliferous  marlSf  or  Trtassic  system. — 
This  system  forms  the  base  of  the  great  central  plains  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  surmounted  by  the  s^Kferous  marls  and  red  arena- 
ceous beds  which  pass  under  the  great  oolitic  terrace,  or  rather 
the  succession  of  terraces  which  stretch  across  England  from  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire.  We 
iind  in  this  system  no  beds  of  shells  and  corals.  There  was, 
<luring  its  formation,  a  great  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
ancient  sea,  (and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  part  of  the  old 
Ted  sandstone,)  which  seems  to  have  utterly  destroyed  the  old 
forms  of  oi^anic  life.  But  in  the  eastern  parts  of  France,  and  in 
central  Grermany,  tho  physical  conditions  were  different ;  and  in 
these  countries  there  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  this  Series,  a  great 
shelly  calcareous  deposit  (muschelkalk)  not  found  in  the  British 
isles.  In  other  respects,  the  continental  deposits  agree  with  those 
of  this  country;  and  they  are  of  great  but  irregular  thickness, 
resting^,  as  they  often  do,  unconformably  upon  the  broken  edges 
of  the  older  strata. 

8.  Oolitic  system^  or  Jurassic  system,  of  continental  writers.  It 
admits  of  the  following  subdivisions  or  subordinate  groups : — 

(I.)  Liets — a  great  argillaceous  deposit  with  some  thick  arena- 
ceous bands,  and  many  concretions  and  beds  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stone. It  is  continued  without  interruption  from  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire  to  the  north-east  coast  of  Yorkshire. 

(2.)  The  great  oolitic  terrace — so  called  from  containing  beds 
of  oolitic  limestone  ;  but  calcareous  matter  by  no  means  forms  the 
greater  part  of  it  It  makes  a  grand  feature  in  England,  and  is 
^solutely  continuous  from  coast  to  coast. 

{S,y Oxford  clay^ — It  is  in  some  places  of  great  thickness, 
^perhaps  not  less  than  2000  feet,)  and  it  forms  the  subsoil  of 
the  great  Bedford  level.  From  sea  to  sea  its  contihuity  is  un* 
broken. 

(4.)  Middle  or  Oscfbrd  oolite. — Where  it  is  of  its  greatest  thick- 
ness, the  calcareous  and  ootitic  beds  form  only  fi*subordinate  part 
of  it.  It  is  not  so  continuous  as  the  former  deposits.  Here  and 
there  it  puts  on  the  form  of  a  coral  reef;  but  wherever  it  is  seeix 
It  keeps  its  right  place,  commencing  at  Weymouth,  ^nd  ending 
at  Filey  Bridge  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

(5.)  KiTomeridge  clay. — This  deposit  is,  we  believe,  perfectly 
c&ntinuous,  and  ranges  on*  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  middle 
oolite. 


« 

(6 J)  Upper  vokief  or  JPdrMmd  molU'-^This  mck  on  Ae ;  south 
coast  of  Eogland  fonrms  m  ^ma/i  terHaco ;  but  ia  itSf  jportbward 
jaage  it' becomes  degeneral^)  aod^in  BocluQgl»umhire  all  tiuices 
(o£  it  fife  g^meiaaUy  lost*  . 

Such  is  the  oolitic  series.     It  reappeai^.  in  France  with  the 

same^^eral  subdiyisions^  .which  may.  be.  traeisd  through  eastern 

France  into  Gennaay,  and  to  the  vety  d(Hi$fie#  of  the  Alps»     In 

more  distant  psurtsr  of  the  wotld,  ilias  represented  iii  some  pkoess 

hf  one  undistmguishable  nass.of  caleareous< mattery  oar  by  more 

complicated  formations  not  eUiboitated  in  conformity  with  the 

British  type.     In  some  parts  of  Snglasid)  ihectfgianicaiemaini^  of 

,the  suceessive  groups  of  strata  ave  arrangied  with  aa  astonishing 

regularity — ^reminding  us  of  an  arUfioial  di^ribution  ixk  the  cabinet 

^f  a.natUFalist;  but  in  followingthe  beds^  we  find  that^aay^c^nge 

tof  miaeiral  type,  implying  a  change  of  physical  ^conditioiiSy  pfo^ 

•duces  some  corresponding  ^^hange  ia  tlie4istribiiti0iio/.the,^av»a. 

These  organic  changes  were  pmbably  brought  ab^^t  by<  cihaoges 

in  the  sea  bottom,  from  mud  to<sandy  Or  Jiio*calcaceous  fock^and 

:hy  oscillations  in  «be  soundings.     For  Ooir^ot  pfinoipljes  of  rea^ 

'Soning  on  such  subjects)  we  may  safely  refer  ^t^  some  e|[ceUent 

Memoirs  recently  published  by  our  iii^ngtiMshed  countryman, 

J^rofessor  E*  Forbes*     They  are  of  gpeat^vdbiey  because  their 

reasonings  are  all  based  on  the  well-observed  .facts  prtf^ented  by 

JUving  nature.  .  About  the  end  of  the  -epoeb  of  the  new  red  sand'- 

stone^  the  British  Strata  appear  to  have  beeil  ^deiposited  in  a  sbak- 

low  sea.     The  numberless  remains  of  itisects  in  the  low^  beds  of 

ihe  lias  %eem  to  attest  this  fact.^     Near  the  top  of  this  fiodtmatios 

we  find,  on  the  Yorkshire  coafitt,  upi*i|ght  stemfr  of  plants  making 

the  spot  on  which  they  grew,  and  therefore  provABg  jtlae^  partial 

existence  of  dry  land.     There  is  also  a  well*known  upper  icarbo- 

Biferottsyfofia  in  the  oolitic  series  ^f  Yorkediire,  which  i^appears 

)OQ  the  coast  of  Sutherland.     Lastly  wre  findt  on  the  eoast^ 

Dorsetshire,  the  well-kiiowii  ^  dirt-beds,'  with  roots  of  ^oaiferous 

trees,  and  their  silicified  truttks  gifowii^  up  in  the  position  of 

nature,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicuiar  to  ihe  beds.     There 

must,  therefore,  have  been  gceat  oscillations  in  the  relalvive  levek 

of  land  and  sea ;  and  the  causes  of  change,  above  hinted  at»  ia 

the  distribution  of  the  orgamc  fornis>  are  not  imaginary.    Many 

new  types  may  have  come  into  being  duffing  the  long  oontinuanoe 

of  the  oolitic  period;  hut  assuming  this  &et,  and  admiltting  all 


*  A  description  of  these  insects  will  appear  in  a  wvrk,  now  in  the 
press,  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie.  It  was  from  that  gentieiBen  «hat  we 
first  derived  our  knowledge  of  the  Cestraoient  from  the  Weokck  shales* 
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,lfo  ^aogeii  «Ih»to  i^iaated^:w9  may*  eon^te%,affi]*«i  thai  42ie 
JBystem,    considered    as  a  whole^    has    a   most    characleristic 


(7»)  W^al^^  roa6«.-:-Tlie8e  ro^ks,  ar^  of  greal  thickness,  and 
immediateljr  caver  tha  ii^pper  oolites  wil^umt  any  break  of  con* 
tiimii^.  Out  knowledge  of  them  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  long- 
conttQiied  discoveries  of  Dr  Man  tell,  ./fbey  are  essentially  of 
•frcBh^'Wal^r  origin  i  and  in  4his  re(9peot  they  bear  the  same  relatten 
to  #ur  older  secondary,  dr^ks  wbidi.theoldf  carboiniferaua  system 
Ibeacs  to  the  inferior  palsQoizoic  gtoli|>s.  But  they,  are  not  Btrictly 
la6iisirine,  as  they  'Contoin  no  beds  of  rack  marl,  such  as  we  might 
liave 'looked  ibr  in  a;  lacustrine  basin  asoong  the  oolites.  T^ey 
siore  resemble  |;teat  drifted  beds  of  sand  atd  mud  sent  dovin  by 
fiome  ancient  r&rer  into  a  shallow  sea  or  estuary.  Be  this  as  it 
«iay,  their  £raah*water  sheUs>  )[>laiitS4  birds,  and  great  land-reptiles 
teU  their  story^  and  link  them  to  th«  ooUteS)  of  which  they  farm 
ahe  aumimt. 

9*  Oreen  saiui  systami  N^aeami^n  ^syis^em  of  some  continental 
mriter8.-r-^gain  we  have  agmlual  cluinge  of  levej,  as  this  as- 
tern, without* any  apparent  break  of  continuity,  reats  upon  the 
former,  but^is  essentially  imarinei.  It  is  dividadinto  lower  green 
Mmd — gait,  or  Ctoibridge  clay — and  upper  grem  sand,  lliese 
cnbdivisitons  were  first  fixed  by  Dr  Fitton.  To  h^is  daboraCe 
pap«^,  and  some  fe^eeeat  Memdii^  by  Professor  E,  Forbesi  we 
refer  for  all  details,  and  for  good  speculations  drawn  on  analogy 
from  thepheaomana  of  livii^  nature*  The  lower  greea  sand 
ahows,  as  might,  have  been  expected,  niany  analogies  with  the 
npiper  part  of  the  oolites.  The  gait  and  the  upper  green  sand  are 
4Sossidaf ed  by  some  writers,  and  perhaps  correctly^  as  a  part  of 
the  Cr^0iee6H9  system. 

10*  CrekL^eous  st^stem.-^ln  all  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  the 
fteoondar y  ro<^«  as  seen  ia  Briton,  calcareous  matter  fourmed  but 
a  Qubordimtf e  patt ;  bat  in  this  system  calcareous  matter  forms 
the  {predominating  mass,  to  i^hich  the  flints  and  other  extraneoia 
minerals  are  subordinate.  Part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  depo* 
sited  in  a  aea  of  considerable  depth,  and  all  of  it  is  marine.  The 
]diysiefd  conditions  of  its  formation  differed  greatly  firom  those 
which  produced  the  preceding  systems.  Hence  we  find  in  the 
dftaUs  gMiat  changes  in  the  organic  ty  pes^'  Some  families  become 
ttitinet,  and  others  become  degeneiiate :  and  other  families  (un^*^ 
eonnected.in  struomre  with  any  which  went  before  them,  and 
not  therefore  to  be  derived  from  the  older  families  by  any  natural 
generatitire  law)  were  called  into  a  new  being.  Thee  upper  part 
ef  this  aystem  is  wanting  ia  England,  (though  the  chalk  is  1000 
feet  in  thickness,)  but  it  is  found  in  Belgium  aikd  Denmark.  It 
isinora  aienace6tts  than  the  <^halk,  but  forms  xi  Une  upper  mem* 
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ber  of  the  deposit.      Here    ends^  oar  cha))tep   of   seoondMy 
rocks.         '  ,    . 

11.  Tertiary  system. — This  represents  ali  the  regular  deflMit? 
newer  than  the  chalk.  It  is  irregularly  distributed  over  vast 
surfaces  of  all  our  continents ;  but  we  janust  confine  our  chief  re- 
marks to  Britain  ;  and  here,  as  in  Francei  wesee  itfi^ lowest  beds 
resting  on  the  chalk.  But  it  does  not  pass  gradually  into  the 
chalk,  or  any  other  rocks  of  the  same  age*  A  long  interval  of 
time  must  have  elapfied  between  the  formation  of  th<^  upper  beds 
of  chalk  and  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  beds.  This  interval  is 
marked  by  great  water-worn  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the  chalk  ; 
^nd  sometimes  (for  example  in  some  pfurte  of  Norfolk^)  by  the 
perforations  of  the  old  marine  animals,  made  while  the  chalk  waB 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  These  remarkable  triiceaof  former 
4ife  are  discovered  when  the  tertiary  deposits  are  removed,  by 
man's  hands,  from  the  surface  of  the  chalk.  This  interval  is  also 
well  marked  by  great  shingle  beds,  and  conglomerates  of  rolled 
flints,  near  the  base  of  the  lower  tertiary  deposits.  The  flints 
must  have  been  then  as  hard  as  they  are  now,  and  their  organk^ 
remains  were  then  petrified.  All  these  facts  bear  on  the  question 
^f  time,  but  our  limits  forbid  any  further  speculation. 

The  system  admits  of  three  primary  suodivisions — Eoeene-^ 
Miocene — and  Pliocene.  These  three  names  imply — that  in  th« 
lower  division  we  only  find  the  dawn  of  existing  specJes — that  it 
^he  next  division  there  are  more  living  species,  but  that  extinct 
'Species  still  predominate — and  that  in  the  upper  divi^on  extinct 
species  decline,  and  living  species  predominate.  This  grouping 
is  artificial ;  but  it  is  based  on  nature,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  be  given  at  the  present  time.  We  owe  it  to  our  countryi- 
man  Mr  Lyell ;  and  to  his  works  we  refer  for  all  details.  The 
4ower  division  is  weH  represented  by  the  deposits  of  the  Hamp- 
shire and  London  basins,  and  has  been  brought  into  a  beauli^l 
co-ordination  with  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  Paris  basin.  The 
middle  division  is  feebly  represented  by  the  coral  reefs,  (coralline 
crag,  &c.)  which,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  are  seen  to  rest  on 
the  London  clay.  The  highest  is  still  more  feebly  represented 
by  the  crag-beds,  and  certain  small  lacustrine  deposits  resting  on 
thiem,  which  are  found  in  Norfolk.  Vast  periods  of  time  must 
liave  passed  away  during  the  tertiary  epoch.  Of  this  fact  wi» 
have  irrefragable  proof  in  the  details  respecting  the  upper  teN 
tiary  groups,  which  we  derive  from  foreign  writers.  But  in  this 
island  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  this  point;  for  the^ima 
of  our  Eocene  period  indicates  a  climate  almost  tropical — while 
the^^Tia  of  the  upper  crag  belongs  to  a  climate  not  above,  but 
perhaps  below,  the  present  mean  temperature  of  Britain. 

1 2*  Diluvial  system. — We  might  have  expected  that,  as  we  were 
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iMfvr^A«e  ufwii  Kykfg  imtute^  the  cbaraeters  oTbur  old  jeodttis 
woiftkl  be  legible  and  t^lear.  Among  those  wie  have .  bow  tnrned 
orer^/.  we.tlfid  cbipter  after  chapter  of  which  we  can. read  the 
^^'cbariclers  and^make  oot  their  meaning;  and  as- we  approach 
^  the  ttaie  o£  mnefn  ereatfoil,  our  book  becomes  during  our  last 

*  period  sfUl  morjedear^  and  na'tdre  seems  to  spdak  to  us  in  a  ^an- 
^  guage  so/iike  our  owny  thkt  we  easily  coaipirebend  it.  But  jost 
^  wbeie  we  begin  to  enter  oh  the  history  6t  the  phylical  chan^ges 
^  going  on'before  oteeyes^  and  m  which  we  onrselnres  bear  a  part^ 
^  our  chronicle  seems  to  £ui  us — at  leaf  hais  be»i  toriji  out  from 
^.  nature's  book^  and  the  sueotosion  of  events  i^  almost  hidden  from 

*  our  eyed/*  'T6  this-  period  we  must  iefer  the  gigantic  boulders 
whi<^  have!  been  driven  by  floods  across  our  eontinentis,  or 
<4ri|b0d  by  ioebergaover  our  valleys,  and  perched  sometimes  on 
our  mountain-4;op8*  -  To  it  we  must  refer  the  /r/^  of  Scotland, 
.aM<  the  great'^mem  clap'of  England ;  and  our  vast  beds  of  gravel 
aiKlsup#rficial  rubbishy  with  brc^en  fragments  of  mammals'  bones, 
mixed  with  the  spoils  of  all  the  older  rooks*  Some  of  our  raised 
beaches  maj^  have  reached  their  present  levels  during  this  period, 
of  ^rhieh.we  pro^^ss  neither  to  define  the  limits,  nor  to  describe 
the  succefibion  of*  events.  The  mammals'  bones,  both  of  eicdnct 
ai|d  living  ^species,  are  sdmetiinee  found  together  in  this  drifted 
matter,  and  mingled  with  land  and  fresk-water  shelli^  of  modem 
species.  There  were^enlonfoouB  changes  of  level ;  and  glaciers  as 
well  as  great  flooda  played  their  part  in  producing  these  Grange 
-phenpmena :  But  we  profess  not  to  describe  them. 

,13«  Modem  ^«fom.-^We  possess^aomeold  physical  documents 
-oonnected  with  this  system,  ahd  we  will  give  one  example  of 
tbem»  >  in  the  great  Bedford  level  which  spreads  over  the  lower 
land^  of  Norfolk^  Cambridgeshire,^  and  Unbolnshire,  we  have 
4u^<}ui^ulilt}ena.of  silt,  drifted  matter,  and  bog  earth,  some  of 
whieb  began  -before  the  earliest  periods  of  British  history. 
When  thi9se  acettmulations  ar^  removed  by  artificial  means,  we 
find  below,  sometimes  shells  of  recent  species,  and  the  remmns 
.of  an  old  estnArf  i  sometimes  sand  banks,  gmveL  beds,  stumps 
4>f  trees,  or  nnmea  of  drifted  wood.  On  this  ancient  surface  of 
the  ground  vfe  Slid  skuUs  of  a  living  species  of  European  bear ; 
abeli^n$  of. the  Arctic  wolf  dnd  European  beaver  and  wild  boar; 
and  Bum^roils  -horns  and  bortes  of  the  roebuck  and  red-deer; 
<at|d  were  we  lo  gb  io  a  Kctle  distance,  we  might  add  to  this  list 
tbe  bo^es  of  the  gigaatiostag,  (Irish  elk.)  Among  these  remains 
are  mtoy  others  we  <fa>  not  notice,  as  they  belong  to  animals  such 
as  are  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  country, — as  badgers. 
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otten,  Ifto.  (  £U  ltetEaditions'of7Eilnipe:bcen  haiiymim0^MA 

kn0WipjHotlriBg»5crf/^t»^e8i»ly.iHlMJiitaiitgt  ^e  mi^ty^ffwifmtfy 

'Hti^e  Tefeiovd  thskeiiemUnstQiaiXiew^r  B  pedod^  ^ndirad 

<Sve>tid(^  «pa  theory  iSkm  that-  «Sf  bur  aatliory  Tfte^mig^iliav^e 

sfieeulatedon  sranB'^  tUeselextincIt  fdvmS)  awl  tasked- tntbWkdt 

-Uaring  speoids  &e[y  fhad.pasfiedi  by  trsoifmultathm;     At  ecmMiir 

cf  fauti  weMmoW  tint  tfa«y  ptrisfadd  by^ifatimd  iiieaQ«-:-J)»f  iHe 

>lcm.o£>  dheUer^a?  the:<fore9(}s  Werb  cleared  mwlty,  by  tbe  drftitia^ 

of  1;^  hagBy  and  by  tii«  Hani*  of  man*     Aiai  why  ^df  apj^lifwa 

(seaianBiMg<  to  the  bid  WdM  ?     We  ftoy,  on  ^eeA  analogy,  thflft>ih 

tfae./Sm)ki.of  any  oU^riod.  (0.  g*  the  oohiic0i9^^<i&k  ''^f^t&^i^ 

4xi9iiy  extermihatol  by  tke  changes'  of  pl^ysibaldonditki^^,  oi*by 

itfa^invHsiDn  «fianimalro£  gfueat^r  powcr^vankl  not'  by  any  tmnS- 

.mixtation  huto  ottierf^Bpeoiesu     This  kind  of  Ye950tting  ^tstm^  let 

Jeasfc^  firoin  sontethiag-we  know-  to  be i true;  tasjt  it  professes  not 

to  aoctant  £»d  cieatioikyiiKnr  can  aiby  n^tbral  nealHr^ tiling  the 

ken  of  oanseases^  atvd  tb^  Mmitis  of  ^dnrldiofwledg«^^v@Wtbe 

ieast  help  iinaoootin  ting  for  iL  -  '^  '*:         '-  '- 

.  ^And  hdir^eieehdime  all  detaib  iDhat  «k  ranely  g^ol<^^l<^. 

>We  have  given,  a;  €ohtmtfo«s:bketch  of  the^  swmJfBy^^mk^  D-dtti 

ttbs  fir^  recoirds  >of  OUT  seooadarylrockd  d<mii  to^e  pi;e^tAp 

tinxe,  that  1  our  dKGOBsioiM  on  th6  rphewDoi^a  o^/ol^ianibUife 

furightnOtbeitttecnipted.    i  '  -.j    rn 

We' h!av6  already  proved  froaji  phiysioalveoofidfi,  and  tbephil&iMt 

^tBiefasnoient  geology^  thiU;  die  saceesrii^  oi^iiic  feifmii  ot^thb 

palaeozoic  rocks  snggest  ndt  to  tbe  mind  the  theory  of  d^vdop- 

^noit ;  but,  t>s  jibei  eontrairy^  are  ep  dfreetiy  ^ppofi^  U>  itves  to 

Jnvb|ve  itin  tfaevaakisat  covtradictioog.     And  let  u$  lier^ cdni^ 

Jbaxds  to  the  ri^  prpioipleld  oF  pkybieHl  r^asomog,  ^^ieh  ettnnot 

iieioo  often  Monght  beioter  tiie  mind^''^  Acr  aU^nr  ^sM  kkdW- 

'ledge  of  t&e'^^eMtialmedmaits''  is^derired  from^oor  ;p^yi^ 

.fauiwledge'bf 'llhetkwti^^iqatter  itndied' on;^^^ 

0Kaet  knowledge  of /th€t>orgame  lawsiof  I^He^  old  world -eali  ohfy 

^e^learntfroma  atiidy  of  theoflgaiiie  |>henemena«f  Mvtfr^mtti^* 

IfKith  «iKih  ^^henomeaa  W  must  begtn,  or  we  bitvo' no  pkiloii^ 

phical  8tartingwpoint«  'If  we>  desert  this  sober  la&A^A^  ^^  kt^ 

onlyiplungmg  ankong  U}eGiaaj;ri^st6ni»of  dieolfl  phUo#opb«^,i^r 

of  men  fwb<y  falsely  passed  under  thkt  »$L(a^d  teati^.*   i^w^  tfa^ 

^evelopanent  tbecory  then  ftom  living  nhture  ^ior^tnake'^itfl^<rt>abte. 

If  liiis  were  done,  (but  itnev^  will  be  don^,)  a  «loMy  mtlt^ft- 

4ist,  or  *«  nedital^e  hyf>otbenMnnng«ry  migm  to'  look 

among  the  gaps  and  ehasmi  of  mir  old  ovganicreetrds  $  ttid  might 

in  imagination  ill  them  np,  or  Tearmnge  them  in.gotf«diiB|^  litoe 

accordance  with  what  he  believes  or  knows  of  living  nature* 

Outlet  lio  man  dare  to  begin  his  work  at  the  wrong  end — to  leave 

the  clear  light  of  day  (before  be  his  lno«t  tfeef^  sthdied  the  laws 
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tke  fbfkiciiverot  ^ifae  easiks  teAtth«i4)h)o4*ov)ar  the  oUiccga- 
Bic  itypesocif  4iaitar»?s  'tl^iiicbraj .  till  msiibfain  -beeoiMa  as  nudi 

'«nch,:h^Kye>  beeii  Jiis  .riliaforlMtie^jkil  hibik  not  btee  bacdo  again  ip 
tbe  ligJbto£<l8yv'aQ^pteiei^;t0.«S[^^  'tfae.dewrtevtdbniek 

of.tiiiring;<iense»  by  >Yei^iifl08  m!  lftX8lk^4^  a»ji»Hreal  m  IbMe 
of  an  ancient  oracle.  It  is  against  this  conduct  .o£  the  tmA, 
fbUdwed  -bym  40giM4itel  4ici^ii)te\e<MMtr«!jr  to  aUtbesobies  riiles 
of  Mtnnd  pbiIo$(^yj  tfaiit  w^)iMl9t  Ml^mriy  vjum  ^  Imtk- 

'Let:tsE.iiow^oQ«Be'tothe)£()Miisfo£)the[flQCondary.ai!d  ^^tiacy 
periadsj  ibegiiuiii^  With  tlwae  «f  tho  haw  red  Sftudstone^  (system 
7.)i  'Hero  -vie  iMc  no  slieUb  .ortjeofals ;  :bu4;  ive  ,hal^  tfaoea  of 
aetreml  sipsciea  of  rept^Str.  Of-^n[4^ityf^thodbfi^  five  sl|»ej{$ies 
^pp6w'to  faaLYeHbectt  made  ouU.  rfTliegAHKer^iSci^ireAiriti^  <[t[>f(tbe 
fiann  order withtfrogsaiidtcMMls^)^  andlif  tho  oUtsiykigt  ^fstspe^ 
MercxMiiy*  is^to  be.tnnttd,  ibe'lai|;«flt  «f^Qic» ijtAy^lmo^  bsHve 
riralbd  in.j^talure  .»  nneili  Highlit.  >b«Uo«k.jTteyrwefefu^ 
4onbteaUy  of  aioMrofiderof  reptile^:;  4Hft|!tbc»r>]|ftar  affinili«^ave 
9ot  widh^ftshes^  i(ai^  they:diighi  Jto  bofivi':!^  devc^piaieat  tb<^ry  ;^ 
A9diiitbe&rdB?iatio«i>firo«i  thoiBftore  vulgtii^/type^  tbe^  m^mf^ 
fttoeiid  tovarda  the:  iiigber.rf^ilefc.  ;Ia'^^be>  £i^«gfiag^  of  this 
tbcsDry>^^  ai[ei(aftOi«eait)9llftitt)(  ^degr^eA  cvocpdil^  aad  o^ 
elensttod  fidras.^  ^.  -  Wiiednsn  these  ^oreaftaresifvsece  jH^bitioKSk  lijke 
^fanur  idhgenetaite/ repcsentatk^  of ^  iXHM^  ti«^s,/aad  at 

letigtfa  imiattdr;4heflBsefapee'to  bupsstMgw  we  knoiKrvnot'i'but  .ijie 
"whflde^rade.dtM^peatra^  and'We  toi9«it,-i(/noi;  agaiiivf  . 

T(Oi  these  iBatBEudrians  we  mnatrftdd  ibt  Rby»^biMS|aiur  aad  ti^ 
Dicynodon.    .Tim  (mrmefuhm-'m^pAMm^wm^  liHe  |t 

Cykelbniim  tar  a  Mrd<  bf'pnty ;  ibui  iisi  icMiiai  tstcuptur^/aDd  «kiele- 
toofone  tmly'LaooHiMi^  ilji.ten0,of  itsfde^^tjions  imtn  th^  OQi^ 
Siott^  atruototd  )o£  ^4  •LaberUaH,  ^oeil  it .  niaike'  tth^  loaa^ .  appcivi^I^ 
towards) idmsaiiraid fishes:  thtedMagesfvemtiia-^oiQttiooijipe^ar^ 
i^pawthM  doredtian.  The  iBtSet  Mi  Irnhi^  lairg^  jba^  (sfam9p)ial; 
iikd)ldiejtoAiasof  »^dknif)^iie4inritba>.iip^«r;j[«fV7^'^u|  t;b#  erf^ 
ajuai  iind  oihBrfapfaaalir^raRttflM^i^amaaf^^  tbe^ 

oigiHMeifonn»iH^ith  dfait  tbnioif aaaifa  Of  ijsp^tol  fo^s4.  ¥ht(i^  >aa^ 
svaiaa  ^inie8tot]i^i(sytiemi69).iRft  «niy'a«l^.fdo^  ((h^tpi^I^i^e  o^ 
dffvielaffriiieiit  defhs^fdny^safoiport  fitom.tb^^  ph^noo^eaa?  ;  The 
i^ly isxa&vioiaiil  iind^we  tiUA  WUU  ^te  tki^i  fpm^mh  9gaia.^%M 

iaaddifiotttorithaaesepttiet^i^a  Jbam  tha4fa|^&o^  Cb^kmiaaS) 
of  ."biMb,  j(ai]^dted  tQ^be6ti»thi<NMJt»>i<Bd*Giai)^>»)     Tbesa 


'  >   ' 
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liraees  ibi-ow  no  new  dificolties  in  our^ay;  for  we  aecomit  for 
-them  as  we  do  fdr  tfab  ^  reptilee'  bones.  But  to  what  anterior 
fbrifi^  of  na/lure  are  we  to  refer  their  ovigin  on  the  sdbeme  of  ile- 
velopment  ?  We  are  iiftabk  to  teli.  A  few  more  birds  are  found 
among  the  WeiMen  roi^ks  tod  the  chalk.  They  are,  as  we 
liinted,  too  few  in  number  materially  to  help  our  argument;  but 
we  know  that  even  these  straj^lets  are  not  found  in  the  order  of 
ckrreiopment.     '  *        » 

We  next  oome  to  the  musohdkalk — ^and  here  we  must  refer  to 
-conlAnental  ^eatalogues,  as  the  deposit  (at  least  in  any  distinct 
form)  is  not  found  in  Britain.  It  has  a  very  remarkable  Jbund^ 
and  we  have' seen  many  good  collections  derived  from  it.  And 
what,  are  the  organic  types?'  We  do  not  find  so  moqh  as  one 
single  species  with  whidh  we  are  famiUar  in  the  pakeozoic  series. 
All  the  older  fafmilies  and  orders  have  disappeared  ;  and  even  the 
sauria^ifif'differ  in  their  order  from  those  of  the  preceding  epoch.  It 
is  nottoo  much  to  say  that  nature  has  destroyed  all  her  old  moulds 
of  wol^manship,  and  begun  a  new  work  on  a  diffisreht  plan.  Yet 
is  there  no  break  or  interruption  in  the  regular  sequence  of  the 
deposits.  We  accept  these  facts  of  nature  as  we  find  them.  The 
physical  conditions  of  the  earth  were  changed,  and.  creative  wig- 
<lom  called  into  new  being  organic  struetures  to  suit  the  change. 
With  this  we  are  content ;  and  we  defy  any  man  living,  whatever 
may  be  his  knowledge,  to  pro^  that  in  these  steps  of  the  great 
ascending  series,  *  the  stages  of  advance  were  very  fonall ' — ^  only 
*  a  new  stage  in  the  progp^s  of  gestation,  an  event  simply  natoi- 
^  ral '— ^*  a  development  from  specie^  to  species^-^phenomena  of  a 
<  simple  and  modest  character  I '  (p.  231.)  Assertions  move 
opposed  to  the  works  of  ancient  nature  were  never  before  recorded 
in  the  written  language  of  a  gratuitous  hypothesis. 

We  next  come  to  the  fossils  of:  the  oolites^  gxeensand,  and 
chalk,  (systems  6,  9^  and  10,)  which  complete  the  secoinkry 
series.  How  are  these  fossils  to  he  distinguished  from  thoM  of 
the  successive  palseozoic  systems  ?  We  can  only  indicate  the 
prominent  points  of  difference;  but  not  so  much  as  one  single 
splecies  seenis  to  be  common  to  the  pal»ozoic  imd  secendfury 
^o^ps.  The  Trilobiteiy  many  genera  of  Brachyopods^  and  Many 
i^ecies  of  Goniatites  and  Orthoceratites  of  the  older  syart^iM^  do 
not  rise  into  the  secondary  groups.  It  is  true  that  we  find  nuBie< 
Tous  Crustaceans  in  the  secondary  groups ;  but  they  have  no  near 
affinities  to  connect  them  with  the  Trilobites«  Again,  Ammom)»t 
and  Belemnites  of  the  secondary  systems  may  he  said  to  repre- 
sent the  Orthoceratites  and  Goniatites.  But  where  are  the  con<^ 
necting  links  ?  We  find  them  not  Let  us,  however,  assume 
the  natural  connexion,  and  what  follows  ? — That  these  families 
^f  Cepbidopods  began  in  the  eariiest  times-^ourhfaed  and  in- 
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creased,  and  obtained  their  most  complicated  develbp'meivt  io  the 
middle  of  the  secondary  period-^then  declined,  aiid"*  finally  died 
off",  so  as  to.  leave  no  tracer  of  their  existence  durftig  the  tertiary 
and  modem  periods.  Meanwhtle,  the  Natatilus,  «one  of  the  kin* 
dred  families,  survived  all  t^ese  changpes,  and  is  now  living'  in 
the  sea.  Does  this  look  like  our  author's  scheme  o&dev^lopment  ? 
We  reply  no.  It  pointe  to  a  different  law,  (ere«iplified  by  many 
families  of  fossil  fish.)  The  families  were,  created  by  a  power 
superior  to  vulgar  nature,  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  the 
s^a ;  and  died  ofi^,  and  were  superseded  by  0ther  forms  of  life,  as 
those  conditions  changed. 

-  It  follows  from  what  is  stated,  that  Ammonites  and  Belemnites 
are  characteristic  of  the  secondary -rod^s;  but  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  other  diaracteristic  species  as  well  defined  as  in  lividg 
nature.  The  frequeut  changes  in  their  groopingave  readily  ex« 
plained  on  the  principles  we  have  pointed  out.  ^  Some  speciesi  are 
doubtful,  and  in  such  cases  geologists  connect  them  to  the  kindred 
types  by  all  the  intervening  links,  and  sometimes  give  them  all 
a  Tsommon  name.  Such  ambiguous  cases  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule :  were  the  development  theory  true,  they  ought  to 
be  the.  rule  and  not  th^  exception  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
as  good  reason  for  believing  thai  species  were  permanent  during 
the  secondary  period,  as  we  have  reason  for  tliat  belief  in  the 
living ^tt«a  of  our  seas. 

The  fishes  of  our  secondary  system!)  (Nos.  8,  9,  10)  are  emi- 
nently characteristic ;  and  distinct  species  are  found  in  nearly  all 
the  separate  subdivisions  of  the  whole  series,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lias  to  the  top  of  the  chalk. '  Even  allowing  the  change  of 
species  by  development^  (which  we  by  no  means  do,}  the  suppo- 
sition will  not  help  us ;  for  we  shall  be  afterwards  compelled,  on 
this  hypothesb,  to  ask  for  many  sudden  changes  from  family  to 
family,  and  from  order  to  order.  And  surely  this  would  be  thought 
a  little  too  much  for  the  ^  simple  and  modest  advances '  of  nature. 
All  these  fishes  are  homocercal-^Le.  have  tails  with  rays  regularly 
diverging  from  the  end  of  the  backbone,  like  the  tail  of  a  herring 
or  a  trout ;  but  all  the  palaeozoic  fi^es  have  heterocercal  tails. 
Their  backbone  runs  to  a  point  above  the  tail,  which  is  placed 
below  like  a  triangular  rudder.  This  latter  structure  is  still  seen 
in  our  sharks,  sturgeons,  and  in  the  sauroids  of  the  North  Ame* 
rieaii  lakes,  (bonypikck) 

So  far  we  have  been  describing  the  fossils  of  the  secondary 
rocks ;  and  to  fortify  our  argument,  we  will  now  refer  to  a  true 
history  of  development  given  by  Agadsiz,* — not  to  serve  an  hy- 


♦  Poissons  Fossiles,  Vol.  i.  p.  170. 


potheaiSy  btti, tbrpiit ^before -tfae^senses^ iii  toe  cxiimected view, 
ail  the  lieading  ichlbhybli^cal  fact^of  the  old  worU.  .:  Up  to  the 
haae  of  tbd  chalk»  all  Ihe^^mail  fishes^ without  oae  .exception^  be^- 
long  to  the  Ganoid  and  Plaebid  4wdenk  Let  U8  then  see  what  faee 
been  the  eari^  devfelopm^tit  ef  some  ^  the  oldest  families  of  these 
twa  offder&k  They  aire  not-  coitfounded  with  oae  another^  but 
they  adhere  to  iimx  natumlt type: through  the  whole  a^eendingf 
8cale»  so  far  as  tbeif  ;pemaii)«>iareeeenl  '-.if. 

The  following  esaviples.  aire  fMii. 'the  jtabular  vi^w  of  jAgassfz^ 
but. the. cunning  caaunenf  i^.eujr,  own:^^(k)  T\i^  eestraciqiidB' 
come  in,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  one  speqiefiii.  (the  oldest  fish  iaoj 
the'  fossil  Woridf  and^  at  the  sdm^  linie^.of  the  refy  highest  br- 
g^io  type*) .  Genera  land ;8pe!cieaare>S6«n  idded  to  the  jGsmBy,«a> 
tha^  during  the  palteototcand  oolitic  penodsitittereos^taa  noble 
clan,  and  tiben  gradqaUy  deidinea  through  ftbe:chalk ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  tertiary  j^riod^  is.ia  the  slateiin  which  we  finditoiow— «4ke^ 
generatie  as  to  nuMbers  of  genera  and  species,  but  not  .so  as  to 
Simily  type*  F^mt  the  type  lastft  throi^hout,  andlruin  mt  iqto 
e^her  families,  thtnig^  both  genera,  and  sp^ies  cosntan^  chaage 
while  we  ascend  from  ond  system  to  another.  (2.):  The  Uatory 
of  the  soMToids  nay  be  told:  neior^y  in  the  same  words.  .(3«) 
The  first  beginning  of  the  l^pidMs  (anoiiher  afloient  and  noble 
family)  and  tbdur  gcioludi  expanstdn,  may  ^b  be  se'  told  ;  but 
the  whole  race  becomes  extinct  at  the  base  of  the  tertiary  period^ 
atui  wa€f  not  afterw^dis  remedy  (4tJ)  In  addition  te.  these  fami- 
liesy  there  are  %wq  others  (the  hybodanta  tttd  the  emktcanthes)  which 
began  in  the  palsaezoic  rocks,* and  died  off  among. the  seoondarjr 
groups--^nO)t  by  aiiydanfusion  of  EaLmily  type,  but  by*  a  gradual 
decay^of  Bumbets.  (5.)-  There  at^  foo^  other  wellrdefiaed  £imi« 
lies  which  flourish  *o»bf  xlurihg  a  part  of  the  palteDHoic.  petiod^ 
yet,  while. they  last,  preserve/ in  perfedion  the  faanily  type,  aidd 
do  not  mergi^  iotooflhei'  fiMa(iilies.b]rAny  connerttng  linhsiof  6true<» 
jiure.  (6.)  ;rhe  fycnodmitii  iaiiot^  grand  faaiily,  began  just  ait 
tb^  basc'of  the  secondary  series^  and>dted  off  iinuuigjtihe  tia'tiarieA) 
having  long  periods  of  gradual  iftch-eiiBeyfciUo wed  ivy  11^  periods 
fit  gr^idual  deea^  Hew  wie  are.  4e  reconcile  thSs  shdrt  sMalement, 
which  r^pi^esents.  the  'ptesent  eonditijon  of  -our  knafrlblgie,  with 
(the  theory  of,  a*  progressive'  det'elopmentrfrom  one  hamftle  type^ 
i^.uttenly  beyeatdioisfix^eroprdiensibtii  Att  the>&ct9  in  4hi8  >pavt 
of  nature  are  at  open  war  with  the  the^cyi.  -Tiht)  &Hiiiief^>m 
f^pi^at^  lose  aototlietr'triicf  tjfe^ieidier  dming  thenr.  paSocb  of 
4d¥a9Qement:ov.^:d«cqr^  'WeMconAend^  tberefoare,.>that  dtejr 
j^elrct  lep^aied  ia  maeofd^meiiipAh  ^tural  cODditi^riat^f  the  noi^it 
sea;  and  died  off  from  a  gradual  change  of  conditions  unfavourable 
to  their  life. 
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;Iiei'us  Besjl  oome  U>  t&e  oretacectusi^stem}  and  analyse  tl». 
jAueoQinena  in  thie  gai^e  maiukar*  We  Jiare  before  stated  tJha t  thia 
cbposiitindioalcfi  a  gceat  change  intbe  physical  condition  of  the  (M 
sea;;,  aod^  in  accordJaneeivlth  this  fact,  we  also£n4  ^^W^^^  change 
iamany  of  the.ofgamc  jCypcsw.  IfiJs  ihcira  tba^>ym  have  .the- fixft 
toaceaof'iaiiimaLspcnk&stiU  IxYiagi  and  ^h^.belong  tOi  e^t/Us^^a.; 
bt»t  aU  (ocivery  neady  all)  the  nobleii  orgaaio, forms. of. the  chalk 
^e  of  extinet&eBera  and  species** .  But  we  will  confine  <Hir$elyca  ^ 
&sfilfi^heajf  (i.)  jWe  fioidfoiidr  families  whicbt.coinmencifiig'anooiig' 
s6^  of  the  older  systemsy  paa&  into^  l;he  chsdJky  (wi^bjchtoges^pf 
^•o^EK^andsp^oifie  type;),  and  aftcrwari&sX^^^b  cprresppnding* 
dhangies)  pass>intQ  our.  pj;es€;dt  seas*  .Two  of  these^  families 
<^qv»Ius  lasul:  Bay )  go  ^m  continuaUy  incn^sing,  9A  we  asoead.; 
^;)  The  twoi prdkrs^  of  Ci^eMdsilsatfii  Ctenoid^  hqw  inahe  tbwi 
^p^amweJia.theJirsttm^m  not  less. thm  <^(i(ite^^  g^xn^  fa^ 
inUk&  L :  They  axe  separated  hy  a :  widef  ^oFganic  intof v;^  from .  aU 
tibfi  x^der  families  and  ordens ;  and  they  arc  .the  i^l^^.  with,  jwhieli 
we-are  nOw  mo^t  fabiilbr.anioiig  the  li<vjngl£i>):ms  of  nsAuve.  All 
IfliQse  eighteen,  j&nsilies  (but  with  varipu«i  generic.  :ar  spcoi&Q 
changes) ^plttSithrough. the t^ajry  peijod  into  the  piodemsmsa 
4ad>  in  ^dltion^  these  ate.a  ^w  familicSiWMckb9gatt.  during.  th0 
terlikiy  pejfiods^^andLaiie.stul.Hvii^in.owr  own  times^  Sow.are 
wetio  account  for/all  diis  in  the  theory  o£  devcjlopinients  which 
gives  uls  ohly /  a'siHiple  and  modest/  change  frooi  ^aei^pccies  tp 
another?  Allowing,  foi^  sake  of  ai;gum»nt,  the. possibility  of 
specific  dianges,  in  la  ^c?}t^  ol  onejumitpn  ht>w  arc  Fo  to  account 
for  the^  sftidden  s^pearaoce  of  two  new  orders  b^A-  e^ht^eq  (tew 
.fimiilies^  .  TJke  facts  o^f  nature  ajre  in  diircct  Sin^tagoni^iii  wiihtbe 
theocy....  iThey  criishit  toi^toms<;   .t    . 

.:.  The  inevitable  blunders  tpade  by.  the  .first  ojbs?ary€^9,  and  som<e 
fignffative.iapgiuag«;.oJ^  Agassl;|,:iA>  Wihjieh  he.  ^p^al^s  of  cftrtaiA 
6dtes^^  (nov  prk>vedbnottci  b§  the  very  oldest,)  ^  covtnneks  ji^unes 
^^^enfanfe  d*uni*mQndCi encore  k  i|Oft  h^o^my  aJie,^at^i^Uy  d^awa 
(likerslraws  and  ^atb^s  by  ai^Q^iOf  amber)  to^our  author^ 
imAd,>anDd  b^ome  thie  life-food  of  hi^  yisiood.ry>yst^ni ;  ^nd h^ 
dases  to  •quote!  the  ^utbot  of  itfljie,  f  Poissoils  Fos^ilcs'  in  svipport 
•ofiUl  i  BtttletthiladnlimWe.nfttttTgtoit  be;jiis,own  interpret^r- 
Atl}the   ^n^:  of  his  .gxeafi  wo^^  he  discuses  tl^p  spbewi/sof 

, — . '    .    ~ p ■ K -_—_-___;-. 
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snbundata  is  considered  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  identical  witn  T.'vitr^a. 
If  tttesB  vIbws  Ire  correct,  tire  chalk  is  the  true  Eocene  forffiatios,  and 
tbey  wou}(|^^ll(j[j:\,^bjthe  opiaions^  of. A^assiz  founded  on  fossil  fishes. 
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development,  and  rejoet^it,  because  it  is  encount^^  every  \iriiere 
by  physical  impossibilities^  and  wiiat  then  is  .his  conclustim? 
We  will  give  his  own  words  i—*^  II  £etutn^ce88aiT^a9^:it  rembnter* 
^k  one  cause  plus  elev^e,.  et  reconnoitre  des  influences,  plus^ 
^  puissanteS)  exer9iaiit  sur  la  nature  entiere  une  action  idus  di« 
^recte,  si  Ton  ne  ve^t  pas  se  lAouvoir  ^temeUement  daos  un^ 
^  cercle  vicieux.  Quan6  a  moi,  j'at  la  <:onviction  que  les  esp^ccB- 
^  ont  6\j&  crates  succesttvement  a  diff^rentes  reprises;  *    >* .  %'^ 

*  et  que  les  changemeos  qu'elles  ont  subis  durant/uae  ^poque 
<  g^olpgique  ne  soat  que  tr^s^eeondakes,  et  ne  tiennent  ^iu. 

*  leur  plus  on  moins  grande  f^condite,  et  d  des  migrations  subor^: 
^  donn^es  a  des  influences^  de  Tepoque.^      There  is^  a  moral 

Srandeur  in  this  sentence^  and  it  comes  to  tts  wich^  the  power  ofi 
emonstratioR ;  concluding^  as  it  does,  one  of  the  greatest  work& 
of  Natural  History  that  was  ever  finished  by  the  labovrs  of  one; 
man.  Truth  is  always  delightful  to  an  uncorrupted  mind;  andr 
it  is  most  delightful  when  it  reaches  us  in  the  form  of  some  great 
abstraction,  which  links  together  the  material  arid  moral  parte  of 
nature  —which  does  not  annul  the  difierenee  between  material  and 
moral, — but  proves  that  moral  truth  is  the  intellectual  ai^d  enno« 
bled  form  of  material  truth,  first  apprehended'  by  senses  ^  And 
believing  that  all  nature,  both  material  and  moral,  has  be&k 
framed  and  supported  by  one  creative  mind,  we  cannot  believe 
that  one  truth  can  ev^  be  at  conflict  with  another.  If  there  b^ 
a  religion  of  nature,  and  we  believe  there  is,  we  conclude  that 
there  can  be  no  religion  but  truth,  and  no  heresy  but  falsehood* 
The  reptiles  of  the  secondary  rocks  must  next  have  a  passing 
notice.  They  began,  as  we  have  seen,  just  at  the  end -of  die 
Palaeozoic  period — not  with  th&  lawestf  but  with  one  of  the  A%ier 
orders  of  the  class ;  and  following  the  same  kind  of  law  which 
we  have  remarked  in  certain  families  of  Cephalopods,  and  in  many 
families  of  fishes,  they  reached  their  grandest  development  dunng 
the  secondary  period,  and  then  gradually  declined.  The  class 
lived,  however,  lihrough  all  after-periods ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
still  flourishes  on.  the  earth,  represented  by  four  orders  with  many 
genera  and  species.     Neatly  all  that  is  exactly  known  on  this 

J|;reat  subject  may  be  learnt  from  two  admirable  Reports  by  Pro^ 
essor  Owen/  A  few  spedea  have  been  added  since ;  but  they 
only  confirm  his  general  views.  He  has  described  eig^hty-five 
species  in  these  reports,  and  many  more  are  known  in  continental 
collections.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  Uasy  oolites,  and  WeaMen 
rocks,  are  in  almost  incredible  abundance.  <  The  shallow  seas 


*  Reports  to  the  British  Association,  1839  and  1841 
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and  ertfiStiids;  must  literally  have  swarmed  with  them.  He  di- 
vides the  whole  class  ibto  nine  orders.  The  Dmomms  stand  at 
tli^  head)  and  se^m- to  reach  the  noblest  reptile  type  that  ever' 
was^  created ;  s^d  they  died  off  befoife  thecvetapeotts  period.  In 
th^  tnarrow^bones  and  string  pMderous limbs,  tbey  makesom^ 
apptoaeh  to  pachyderm-^mammais ;  bmt  they  are>t](!ue  san#iaiis  in 
genfeval  stmeturef.  T\^  Enalm$^u»9  ^te  ^t  the  otfa^  end  of  the 
s^ale,  and  (in  tbe*  Ick^oaours  and  PhsttMo^s^  and  one  ^r  two 
cogn^e  geoelna)  make  ^dlne  apptf6aeh  to  iSmtroid  Fishes.  ^  But 
'  {says  I^ofessor  Owen)  by  no  known  forms  of  fossil'  animals 
^  can  we  dimiiiisb  the  wide  interval  whioh  divides  the  in<)8t 
^  sauroidof  fishes  from  the  Icht^omupus*'-  And  we  may  add^ 
tliiat  were  this  interval  ever  filled  up  in  the  cabinet  of  a  naturalist^ 
we  should  bono  neaarer  to  the  scheme  of  development ;  because  all 
the  lat^^Sftdroid  fishes  had  disappeared  from  the  faee  of  natttre^ 
during  a  former  and  'Widely  S0parated  epoch;  This  Order  of 
Efudiesaurs^  began  in  the  muschdhalk^  b«it  in  England  it  is 
first  seen  in  the  lias,  and  after  swarming  through  the  oolites,  it 
disappears  n^ear  the  bottom  of  the  chalk.^  Species,  we  belie^e> 
were  persistent;  and  some  species  (amidst  the 'many  phj^i^ea^ 
revolutions)  survived  during  the  whole  epoch  of  the  oolites. 
The  Ptetodaciyh,  or  flying  dragons  of  the  old  worlds  began  witb 
the  lias,  and  ended  in  the  Tower  por^tions  of  the  chalk,  as  has^been 
very  lately  proved  by  Mr  Bowerbank :  CrocodiUans  began  at  the 
base  of  tl^  oolites.  Their  first  forms  greatly  differed  from  those 
ei  living  natare.  Many  of  them  had  double  concave  vertebres  ; 
osiers  had  a  kind  of  plano-^H>nvex  v^tebrse ;  some  had  concavo-^ 
convex  vertebrse — in  this  respect  resembling  living  crocodiles — 
bu^  strange  to  teli^  the  eoncave  and  convex  surfaces  weite  in  a 
re vesrsed. order.  These  crooodilaans  continued  to  ^xistj  but  with 
specific  (Ganges,  through  all  succeeding  revolutions.  In  the 
tertiary  period  we  have  new  genera  of  the  order,  with  a  strueture 
in  perfect  conformity  with  the  modern  crococUKan  type.  We 
have  space  for  no  more^letsiils,  and  wie  must  refer  to  the  kdmi* 
rable  summary  given  at  the  end  of  the  above  two  Reports. 

After  all  his  exact  details,  and  after  enriching  us  with  the 
greatest  additions  to  our  knawledge  of  this  olassof  fosml  anihials 
which  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Guvier^  Professor  Ow«n 


^  The  whole  account  of  the  Reptiles  given  in  <  The  Vestiges/  is  so 
mystified  as  fo  give  us  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  grouping  of  the 
orders.  The  berbivorot^  Saurian  found  in  the  sea  by  Mr  Darwin,  is 
not  an  Enalioteanrian,  any  more  than  a  crocodile  is  an  Enaliosaurian^ 
when  it  is  found  (probably  baring  mistaken  Tt6  way)  out  at  sea. 
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adde,  *Dovtbih^potIie«i49fth«tranainut«tit>Q«C8petiM»ff(tTdl,. 

<  spy  ex{dftn^ioii  of  Uiese- aorprisin^  pbenomeiia?  D«  ,  Ihe 
'  BpficulaiioBB  of  M«iUe(,  Lamitrcii;,  aAd  Qttq&oy.denreitn^jluf^ 

<  jwrtirobi  thiB  4epBT4ni«at  «£  Patmmtolt^  ?'  lie  »as«r«n .tlits- 
cpmtioa  m  tb«  p^gajbitne,  hy^jagidaf^eai  to  furti  mkI  aBidoaur: 
cfti  j;oitditi»BBi.wwl  he  jieUi,  qa-thtit  a  ^J^t  wEr«y<if  ocgMue. 
reibfultwjaigbt'Mrretb  pitpfMuttlwseviiewat  *  biit-ia-a»  atrotwiiQl 
'  «aea«e  U  it  mwe  jaeeeaaacy'  than  in  f  akecmtojog^,  to  disok  d«e|». 
<.M4aste.ii»t.'.  T^aothflTi^tlke  'Yeatige^'bannotdriMik^etsic. 
bpd  he  doDftMf  he-Wgkt  pefbaps  bare  bees  iewiUered  by  tiie- 
stvaDgeotBBiMC the duught.  Butthere^uasAbnetyMtplawL'tnubr 
and  th«  vegnitiuift  aod  certainty  of  th«:pbeiii«iwn^.aMl  theiiBf 

Kiing.tiaUiRe.of  the  eonaeqUencBa  ij>  whitjitboy.we  ineviiablx 
uncU 'Blight  have, Mved  ^m/r;iMa  the. t^nirtatiooioCtigrHi^  (or 
tvr»,the  real  vesUgeftiof  the.  old  \«orifi:u|w4fldowi»»;be£9iiel  h*i 
ht^o  tO'build  big  MeaLsji»ten  Vjwo  th^w-  '!■'  .  '"  ■  '■ 
.  Before  we^uit.tbe  secbndiry  ii)m\%  we.mwt  Mtiee.lW.  .tw<t 
geaeia,of  manmatla  fewnd.ilew.t^  hotliotn4)f.thti  («riitai.;'.H»«.ia 
it.poSBibI«to.cotu)eet  tb^to*  by  ajty  pcooeattol  di^tta^ownti  with 
any-  other  «anbenporsiieoua  or  ptoeediog;  types-  of  ttature  ?  W« 
aie«ertaja  :tfa«y  ffaoBOt  be  so  ootuieoted..  SutneJiave  na.diffH 
qnl^iiea  to  remove,  xhere  weD»  giant-bii^di  «Uuiag  this  peno^ 
vbieh  probably  coald  not  fly ;  but  ^Ftarothetyk  apil  a  itm.  binJli 
weie  theo.  winging  theif  way.' thuQWgh' the  air ;  muI  flying  iiisc«t8 
were  in  abuodaace.  Tbe./%w<a'i»f,  the  oolites  d»ea  aot  b^toktMi  al 
eliinate  ^warmer  tb«a  that,  of  .New.HoUaoid.  -  Whal:diffi«uUy  « 
suppoHAg  tJaat,one  Of' tyro gaaeza  ofjhlsraupials  hhMU  Khan- l»!ie 
been  eieftteid?*  '  .■  ,■■  -..,-.  .,.;..,., 

.  Wenext  cDsuie  bo  tb««rgtou!  pheniWfteiiA..  of  the:  teibiary  syfr* 
tafh.  0«  the  Ui««ry«f,(l«r«lopi».4ntt.'Uie«UgescilBdy:«n«e«m 
'in  alLca^es  very  aaaU— ^rom.  Bpactea.to,9p^ie*,'  ojui.the  phe- 
iwmei)a,'''aa  Abcyra  ta  the  pagASftf £«elogy^  w«a  alwajfft  of  »  ubb* 
'-  pie  apd  iiBodeeill  Obatftiqter.'  .1^  w  tedt.libete  aasatnptio^a.hy  jona 
BUtgla  sMp  fcpv  1^  cfaaik  to  the,  LMKiou'cJay,  or  aay  other  teri 


^.^Ounikir,  oa  kkowaMfaeoieiif  )i«tarB,:oog)ittit  )lwe«OB*UeiM 
)il*ir  HQllsad  at  oae of  iha  ohlMt.^wuriM.tirtba'imrhl't.atiit  be. night 
.,  iu  TriganitB,  and  ib)  Marso- 
bU  would  Dot  have  served  the 
0  ^e  c^sts  tbia  evidenovi  bjicIi 
lie  shadow. 9f,^Dy  evideot^— 
^Weio  Bst  wiBhl(S  send  our 
It  thu  out  ^  a  reryMluaiuj; 


th^' 4epmitM  Ametog^^be  ihUlio!Bi9  of  tirffiam  .^rv^si  from 
corals  up  to  mammals,  of  the  London  and  ParU  basjliif^  we  find 
h^dly  M :  nmeh  aft  4wm> Jabgk  ijei5<^ii^airy  speqieg.^  The  humble 
mfosokf ia  ^av<e  be^:#)fie^y:.notiiQed;  an^in.tiie  foutjbi  of  JE'rance 
itksjikl  Ihal . Iwe . or:  tfa^ee  a^opiidary  ^peeies  strag^^le .lAto  tbe 
tei^tiary  syistotl)  buH  tjiejr^ f9ra]^4|  raij^,  ^M  dlmost  eyMeseeat  ex-^ 
<^bn  to  tbe  general  mU* ,  Qog^^  i^tattor^  isotKfe?Qore  on  a  j\ew 
pfiitt(Qri}-7«*pilai0i^-a^.iH{olI  as  ummiA^fe  jah^oged.  ,  :lt  w%htseem 
a^  if  )?fe  badbtoi  tra^mfioitea  to  a  .Hew  plattet;  for  n^tber  in 
th^atT^ng&Bpi^fi/t  of  ibe^eoem>andfepeoi^,  nqr  iiK  their  affinities 
wMh'tb0rijtf)ogrbf  jtPffjlAw.JiitoisU^lb^^^  nbt^w  of  aay  ap*. 
ppoaioh  t©;«,.iieg»lar  plan  of-in^i^  (te^elopmeefc  Qat.liti^t^. 
fothvA  us,^  mtetfon  det%il%;ftm  ilk  tfiifeh<lbejri  are.»linepe$«ary  ; 
for -il  the  ^in-^.ie^^ih^tmAi  b6  madf  of  broken  Unkf^.aa^  if 
Us  Ibat  Ifotka  weaoe  mif^Ki  bo*tn<i  to  niyture^'(a^  ^^  Wye  pTovQ4 
4li^dy  thai;  ^tbey'wer^  4M>tl)  tbeii.rott«jtb«  laat  link*  in^jrM^iWjf 
irtinlraU  9t^blanbe  ci6niirteriftl.«*i^pOrt.f  Rut  to  fionvjey  jfeo  ou? 
readers  ao«ne..no*i^n?<rf  the^^^r^ii  andfJfewwa.of  thfe'  pideat.  $iib^ 
oivisiim  of  tbift  sew  peik)d)  JcerOifey  tell  tbeiti^  iat  a;f<siw  Wprflg, 
ftfil  i»!e.  find  itf  it 'the  rertuAnsj^of  aTwbie  fiora^+tonifiByw* 
tra^j'pidw-flrfew^^iui  tifio«f5a«i<i«  of 'drifted!  ^eed^yesrs^l^  of  yeiy> 
many  ne^tt'  spcfciesV^^it  tils  iof  a*  trg^ieal  <Hr  sub-trapical  ty pe*  To* 
Ibfse  we<  roaj^addaJEWrfc  thdn-at  tbojafeiand  moUuwjfi,  all  new,.yefc 
iftakingaaappifofteb  j6od<t<type^  of  litiiig  nativr^;  dtidwith  tbeiaf 
are  two'brtbrefe  wi(KlJaruepecte«r  \^e  ^ndGrOcodUinn^gfeatl^f  dif-f 
feyiog  from  *lbe^itpildaTy4;ypfeSi  and.  corifosi^Msig  to  tb0  nwd^rn, 
yet  mot  ftpeoiBo$%fig5»cipg!  iwidx  th0m-rHierpetnt&  appros^hipg  the 
greait  'jboa^Wtdstflilor  ilurde^iin  gareatwandfiinfce^^.baU  of  ex* 
thiot  genec5l--Tjii5h«S(pf  the  Mmftjgtener^  fetrnjct^ixe  witli  <J(ie  t^^wer 
fetalis*  t>f(^«bajfc^^h|ilii&f'a^diffe»^^  alo«g  w{ik 

A^ii»/at;lei!^  ti^.ifamjHes  odf  a(ftew.iyp?-t*bird8aof  neatly  all  tb^ 
Mving.  faniilieay  bu^ibe  spiiciea  piwbakly  differ^nt^  And^  laettly ,  iw 
fi*d  «^  a*DMe  '^ecie^  ^^^f  ImridmiaUt-nespoeiaHy  i^acbydernte ;  b*t  in- 
4}M»diiig  Cftcmvohi  jawd,  Kmane#;  and  ^ath^r  ordem^  Atob^  fcbe 
mahamab^deacstibefl  byCuvifer  fromibw  loweisltdiyjtfofn.of  tbeljter- 
^I'ylsyfliiiBt^.iali  idftf  •qa^edjaartbvof/jeMinct,  ^ner^i  oSw^ 
^ao^pMofi&^fffi  ibi8o^uieviilayj(()a.^ub«eni  fowid  awMd  b»l>  f^ 
le^t^taU  ai^^  telinqt  8^G&«sh{Tblesefdi&tel^tor^ 

on  the  question ;  and  Bimana  (monkeys)  are  found  in  this  divi- 
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sion-^thns  coiltradicting  attd  stultifying^  the  tipper  eod  of  our 
author's  grand  creative  scale. 

V  As  we  ascend  towards  the  middle  divisions  of  the  series,  there 
is  a  developtnent  of  nature's  kingdom  nearer  and  nearer  to  liv- 
it\g  types.  But  it  is  not  a  development  after  our  author's  scheme. 
It  follows  the  law  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  or- 
ganic families  of  the  older  world,  already  pointed  out  We  have 
no  confusion  of  genera  and  species^  and  no  shades  of  structure  t& 
make  dim  their  outlines.  In  the  great' tertiary  basin  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  we  find,  in  a  few  small  quarries  near  Mayence,  more 
v^ertebrate  remains  than  have  been  found  in  t^e  Paris  and  Lon- 
don basins.  Many  genera  and  species  are  Dew,  and  among  them 
are  old  species  of  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros.^  We  seem  to  have 
taken  one  upward  step  towards  the  living  world;  but  we  have 
no  confusion  of  species.  Again,  a  vast  menagerie  of  old  Asiatic 
mammals,  and  lower  vertebrate^,  (coUeeted  with  vast  labour,  and 
in  part  also  described  by  Falconer  and  Cautley,)  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Some  of  the  types  are  strange  and  new^ 
and  all  of  them  show  the  riches  of  these  ancient  kingdoms  of 
nature.  But  not  one  of  them  (and  the  question  has  been  battled 
out  at  Paris)  offers  the  shadow  of  a  proof  of  specific  transmuta- 
tion, or  obliterates  the  clearness  of  nature's  record.  The  docu- 
ments of  a  newer  date  found  among  the  British  rocks  ate  few  and 
imperfect.  We  have  already  spoken  of  them,  and  we  cannot  fol- 
low the  subject  any  further,  afi  our  narrow  limits  forbid  it. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  tertiary  system, 
as  seen  in  the  London  and  Paris  basins,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  the  Pachyderms,  we  may  ask,  from  what  anterior  forms  oi 
organic  life  are  we  to  derive  them  by  any  possible  law  of  com- 
mon nature  ?  The  creatures  (excepting  the  marsupials  of  the 
lower  oolites,  system  7,  stqfra)  of  the  older  world,  which 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  mammals,  were  the  Dinosaurs;! 
and  they  died  away  (if  we  are  to  trust  GeoWy)  ages  before  the 
end  of  the  chalk.  These  mammals  (ana  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  other  remains  of  the  class)  have  no  zoological 
base  to  rest  upon.  They  were  therefore  not  called  iitto  beiftg 
by  any  known  law  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  above  nature^ 
They  were  created  by  the  band  of  God,  and  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  period.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Agassiz  and 
Owen,  on   better  evidence  than  Cuvier  possessed :   aud  this 


*  Many  of  the  specimens  are  admirably  figured  by  Hermann  von 
Meyer,  but  very  few  of  them  are  yet  descrilied. 
f  Owen's  Report,  abov^  quoted,  1841,  p.  2#8; 
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.  .was  in  sobatanoe' the  giluld  ctadtiiiDn^of  Cuvier ;  £or  i^  as^e  a§^n 
andagain  affirms,  the «xt»iiejli  foasil  species  which  beTeconstruated 
with  adoiirabie  skill,  were  not  pooduced  by  any  oentin^ed  natural 
organic  law  from  otherspecies,  then iiludt. they  have  been  ci^ated. 
His  first  propoBitm  is  tfals--^2^  eapioes  perdues  ,ne  soM  pas.  d^ 
tone  tea  des.  espioes  vivontes.  .  But  there  are  some^  he  teUs  ne, 
^ipetisent  qu^avec  de*  siieks  et  dea  habitudes  Umtes  le$  t^ees  pouy- 
raient  ae  chsmger.  lea  unes:  dMs  les  autres,  ou  r^mlter  d'um  seU/le 
Centre  dies.  And  what  is  this  but  the  theory  of  t^nsmut&tion 
and.deveibpment  ?  But  he  veplies-'-'j^otir^ot  les^  entraHles  de  la 
tene  rioTit-elles  point  otmssrvi  les  immtmens  d!une  gmMogie  si. 
curieuse?^  He  wrote  on  the  evid^ce.  before  him,  aiyd  it  was 
«iHmgh.  His  conolnsioBS  were  contested  at  every  poipt^  An- 
-cienK  tombs  were  ransacked  to  ^obtain  evidences  of  soppie  change 
in  the  hitman  type.  Animals  were  dissected  in  cases  where,  by 
domestication  and  all  the  artifices  of  Weeding,  the  varieties  of 
species  had  reached  -  their  widest  limits*  Hybrid  monsters  were 
produced  by  cross-breeding,  (such  sire  never  produced  in  wild  un- 
tamed nature ;)  but  they  were  fruitless ;  or,  (as  is  said  in  one  or 
two  cases,)  after  two  descents,  they  rett^rned  to  one  of  the  first 
types.  All  the  experiments  luid  dissections  were  in  vain-^nature 
was  true  to  her  own  work — and  species  wer^  founds  in  living  na* 
ture,  to  b^  pennanent.  To  this  law  not  one  exception  has  been 
found.  But  there  are  some  good  anatopiists  at  !Paris*«*misled, 
we  believe,  by  false  views  respecting  the  grand  soolqgical  sequence 
of  geology-^ who  cling  to  the  theory  of  development ;  and  some 
of  these  hypotfaeticid  interpreters  have  presumed  to  scoff  at  thes^ 
great  conclusions,  and  to  talk;  of  la  cldture  du  Micle  de  Cuvier.f 
ouch  persdns  we  would  remind.of  t^  fable  of  the  old  lion,  and 
leave  them  to  make  its  appUoation.  . 

Were  we  disposed  to  rest  on  mere  aiithorii^,  we  might  be  well 
content  with  the  names  of  Guvier,  Owen,  and  Agassiz ;  but  were 
they,  and  all  die  anatoinists  of  the  earth,  against  us,^  we  should 
not  one  jot  abate  Our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  opinion.  For 
we  have  examined  the  old  records ;  but  not  in  cabinets  where 
things  of  a  diimnt  age  are  put  side  by  8i4ef  and  so  viewed  might 


*  Discours  PriliminaW^  to  %h^  Onifnens  Poisilst ;  and  the  same 
sentiment  is  repeated  more  thto  once  in  tke  diflbrent  disserti^tions  in 
thftt  great  work. 

t  Compte  Rendu  derAeeMLdesSeimKet.  Pteris:  1837.  n^o.3,p.81.) 
The  reader  k  requested  to  compare  this  with  the  Compte  Rendu,  1837, 
(No.  5,  p.  168,)  where  M.4e  Blainville  muDtains  the  sound  philosophical 
views. 


'We  hates^  tbemin:  Ae  i^ts  "il^ltefe^zmtateci^^     themy  asd 
ire  know  their  true  histdrlcai  tueaqiiiri  '  W^biiWYititedmsubcefr- 
dion  llie  totiibd  aiid  e&ii#ii«1^4]imse9Hol^^rold>  tiMeii,  «od:>^  ^ok 
•mtb  us  th)e  ctewspu^  tollie  li^ric  of^di^dbii^        bqt  we  feiidd 
^is  i^Iew  lio  ^uide  throogii  ithesi  andtent  labyrmthsy  isni,  ^oveky 
against  out  will,  we  were  eoinpeUad^'aiiap  itv  thi^ad  $  i»i4  x^ 
now  date  t(>  {iffirn^,  with  ail  the  confldeooe  ef  assured  truths  4hat 
•  gebldgjr-^not  seen  thrbtigh  «die  «niat^f*aiiwlflw^y,.b^t  taken  as 
a  plain  succession  df  ^ont^neiitBand  ^cteU-ofiets  one  firm  bttnm* 
lative  ^i^nidien t  Against  the  h^poibem\  of  develomUeitt.     .   -      . 
And  thus  We  are  led  ^ti^  meet  tome  winters  laf  oAr.ai^ror^ 
sehopl  upoti  iitHsrtheri  a^d"^  hi|^er/«[Qtteifon^    >Dedft  the  boneto- 
"sion  al;  whieh  we  hi^ve Arrived  de^rad<i  oor 'notion  of  the jGod- 
Iread  £ind  of  his^^atire  pOW%9^?    We'idiink  fair  dthevwiBe.  /IThe 
law  of  creation  id  the  )aw\of  the  Binde  ^ill,  and  ndthingaeite 
besides ;  and,  ki  the  ehildretf  i6f  liature^  how  kve  we  to  loiow  tl^ 
"wilF,  e^(^by;hone8tlf>6ading«h^bootofnbtBre?\  Tho^atof 
the  Almighty  was  suiBcientat  tdl  tiases,  ftnd  for  airthephenoneoa 
of  the  uaiverse-i-niat^ri^l  al^d  ^oraL    It  laoy;  be  true^.  tluit in  the 
1cdiit^ptidn>;6f  the  Divine  mbd  there  is  Tiodifferenee  bdiween^thfe 
eiie^VIoii  of  <}eadnia^ter'aind4«i|'^iidbiettding  ia^  the  creattoa 

bf  organic  i^ltuetures('subserfieht4t]ta}lithefuaol»a8.p£kidlv^a^ 
life.  But  sii^h  views  ttre^  imdinftst'be^  above  iurexunpreliM^ 
sibn,  ^aiid  only  iMd  us  frbiu'the  r^htway  df  las^iending^btep 
by  st^p'to'tlie  cdneeptioR  of'nalfilrariawa»  go^vilniBg  tbekjaogv 
doms  of  nature,  otgatdcandihorgtoia  Eitcfa'oi^aqiQ.stEadture 
3s  a  tniracle  as,in(N)taitirehens»lbl^'as  t)he>  ereatien^^of  a  pdanetaij 
system;  and  each  istrtieitur^  is ^imarocdsm  relate  ^ther 

worlds  within  the  ken  of  sense  <^  yet' governed  by  lanaiand  i«i. 
vol viWg  cycles  wi^n  itself,  Md  Implied  in  the  Toly'coiidkbYiB  of 
its  existence;  What  kno#^  We^of -  Ak  Gedr  of.  natnte  '(we^speak 
^only  of  tiatniial  mean^)  exeept  fhrou^bitheiacultEes  ke iiai  given 
iisl  rightly'  M|>lv>y ed  &ti  %fa^  aiaterids  aromub  ag  ?  lo  this  >  Tiaj 
we  rise  to  a  conceptito'of^  itatdrial  inotgadic' lam^  in  Wdtiiai 
liarmony  a^d  kdji^ta^t  ^'4nditbieyis«ggQ»ttaaatdie  cdno^oA 
of  infinite  power  and  wisdom.  In  like  manner,  we  rise  to  a  con- 
ception of  organic  laws — of  means  (often  almost  purely  mecha- 
nieal,'  as  fhey  -seVcot  t<i  m%.  ainbtL^  org^nie  funct^ns  w^  com- 
prehetided)  adapted  to  aito  ttod|<^*«4md  that  end  ojpJy  tb&  well-being 
of  a  creature  endowed  with  sensation  and  volitioa«  Tlwis  we 
tise  to  a  conception  boA  of  Divitie  >^o^v^itiid  Durilde  mod^ess ; 
and  we  are  qontttainerf  to  be4ieye;  not  meietytimt  all  material 
law  is  subordinate  to  IBs  will,  but  that  He  lias  ^Iso  (hi  Che  way 
he  allows  us  to  see  His  works)  so  exhibited  the  attributes  of  His 
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^ifdtt  as  tOftifadw Jiimsdf  tb ftbd  w&k^'dS  mak  as  ^  penon^aiidiaa- 

>i  lOnraaibik  8(nnetii»e»ffrfites:weIKwbeii  ^e^I^eakskiFtliA power 
a£GrDd-;'>l»utliii  sentudnentis. -are  aD6  derW«d<  from  the! dold  aiid 
•  heiortleas  ^biiobopb|r.  tomddckhts.vlu^aDiBdiis.'nQlr  w/trfmniels. 
.He  tbttiL6pedl(8)l»'i{sjfai  ii)K)Eds  derrred  fvotir better ifeeliitgiB,  nvd 
ShmH'  hajboto  tif  tfabulg^)iif  t  (Baalaarekl.lfjr  W^pMitMepIvf •  <  rSuit  ios 
ndad  &a8  fafteiitibeeBSwiiiiered  bje  tiiat  pfaiiosai^fay ;  and  -me 
•xepudiate,  iwiftfa-BBptameiits  of  pity'^or  bfideep^iaTeffskftiy'tbose  eit- 
'pnessiona.m  iddch^  teUs-aiSr  Ukat  tve  "^Atttbrdpoiiiorpbtze  God  i' 
tbat  thecteatite  of  *')oilrertoiirial  ^is^arinofttiiiooiioeiKrably^lpal- 
^  (try  eiierefee'  Af  itbe  poweir^of  Gody  (p«  1^4);)'  ^ithat  it'ia  nafii- 
if '^ing'^mode  '4f  cntotitd  iateUigem^  Ibat  ibfibouU  be  oanstahtly 
'^moldDg  {nrixk-one. sphere ta aaiotfaep/;i(p.rld&^ :«)djtJbfat^'if  we 
lifjectdbia'systcabof  dfeielo^inffittt^i'aoxhe  ^bell0m6Inl^0f  cmatioa 
^esmhe  rts^rdfid'inmo'.otfer/ligUt  'tJuuei  aeUendiBbes  aoid  bhin- 
f  dels/  i(pk  20i(J)  WiH>  btit  k:siamTE^afie>ihind  hbd  b^ife  orsunpcd 
-hy>  tine  fett^aof  aradb  maicUsAisi&^'iirottld'dare  to'itrntd  (w)& 
iia/r&  no  «oiSier;wiirdajtt>  exprdts  mair  j^aoBmng)  eacbiircev^oreDt  ndn- 
laensa >?'  Wbo'jc^reai  toljtaikiof  tfae  iktieniss  <tf  iiie  ydtyr  l^aM  0f 
;God'a'woiks  ?  i  WbK^is  it  t&aii  ahliibropffiiiidrpbizleaditfl  jyfokeir>  aitd 
.thinks  faimrvveaory-icvhileJatim^ying'^fiMiiii  oira  pigaiiibftnrebJ^n'lto 
«Biotb^r]?.:tWhQTia  it-.thatdareb^'tas^  tihd  Go^*^  niitiire)  witb 
JblemisheB  aodr Bhindenc?  ^'  M^eeMUtahimtfiixt  Midet^tMihiUs 
Maker  I  Let  the  poWierd.sttioe\tMkiMfQi9hgr^ 
-.'  TlreFease,  /fre'kiibHiF<ivreU,  isbme  datk^picatsona^  both  in'  mato- 
xkdriand  iboriai  natore,  ip^Uch  iio  anmonay  £aib)SfM';  but  gocldlmay 
BpnDgioiit4:f<4;bafcirluoIi^e*reg9ard>ae  eril^iaiwly  ivbinre  the  dark 
tqpaestiona  ak  bb^pond^cnif'.faciiltie^  it  is  tke-part  of  wisdom  to 
think  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  our  ignorance^  and:tobo'w 
Iff&re  th6  thnmfe  ef'^Gfeid*  Does  opial'oMrrairiliQr  sde4faat!be  Unds 
4)^ Dfvjdity'^oii  UsUnnfal  ma^ial  soheiiie)an:(d)aiha  of'.&tat 
i9m>^  ^mlyasi'tfaia  Hometrieigods  mete  ibdiind  idjtbe:  iniagba- 
^tkmr  of  diie.jo^.bliiidi|)iaeb?  >fWe!kQ  '  Uemishaa  raod 

Uunders^in  cteatioB*  (  Andiwcbe^hdy  iA)e¥e»iaadrIoouid  we^aeati 
lAfte^rwhalt  wjoeU itmaitterlo leor coadep^ioanofihiemi  f^boU^ar 
<|gterfr  sprang  from  flcadr  ibatertal  ^^waetidbuned  byan^^lrpQ^frieii- 
fal  and  aU»seeit)g{Q«d9.or<  irdm  an^mediateTdcfect  i^a^aiet^ 
fiireatt^ve  fiDHver  ?^  '  *    '•  ''*-•?'    f'^.  n '^d  ■•"•  I  to         (/'Ti  * 

,  AifQiraiidivopomROTphising  tlie  Qeiitjivwe  kiTd  ao.belp  fmt.^  We 
ImYe  tao<cult!tlepl^n<!/ God,  fwr  cao  weevei^liav^  eseept^rough 
audi;  faculties  as  he  ims  giren  lift  >tiuxhaaize  iiis  sttttibttie&  n^ 
therefore  iposl^-  or  express  edrseireii^  io '  Mere  Degation^  -  This  is 
•our  dondfiibn,  whatever  may  be^  tf^  views  af*  ittAare.    Tlie  Jtoa^ 


^  Natural  ^Hutgry  of  Crec^twru  .  Jid^, 

teriat  system  may  end  in  doinirigbt  atfaeldm';  or  if  hot,  it  stopB 
short  in  the  nndeviatidg  sequenee  of  seeond  causes ;  and  it  bftm 
ends  in  a  kind  of  pompous  idolatry  of  material  phenomena/  anid 
in  a  pantheistical  jargon^at. once  offensive  to  good  taste  and  to 
the  nobler  sentiments  of  6ar  moral  nature.  Oni*  view  of  the 
natural  world,  on  the  contrary,  sees  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to 
the  other  the  manifestation  of  a  great  principle  of  creation 
external  to  matter— of  final  cause,  proved  by  organic '  struc- 
tures created  in  subcessive  times,  and  adapted  to  changing  eon- 
-ditions  of  die  earths  It  therefore  giv^  ura  persotiai  and  super- 
intending God,  who  careth  for  his  creatures.  We  pretend  not 
to  know  his  essence;  we  speak  only  of  the  ^modes  in  which  he 
has  condescended  to  show  himself  to  our  miilds.  We  dare  Bdt 
tell  of  any  true  creative  law  as  conceived  in  the  Divine  will — ^ih 
this  respect  all  systems  are  on  the  same  level ;— 4n]t  while  oxjtt 
system  d^rades  not  the  Godhead,  (and  how  can  it  do  so  while 
it  teaches  us  to  comprehend  his  woiks  ?)  it  exalts  the  nature  of 
man,  and  lifts  him  above  the  dead  things  of  the  earth ;  for  it 
tedches  him  the  personality  of  die  Godhead,  and  gives  an  em- 
phatic meaning  to  a  voice,  faa  above  that  of  vulgar  nature, 
which  tells  him  that  he  \^as  created  in  the  imi^^^  God,  and 
that  he  has  moral  destinies  which  hold  no  allegiance 'to  the  law^ 
of  dead  and  inorganic  matter.  We  believe  that  our  author  ha^ 
not  drunk  deep  at  the  polluted  fountains  from  which  he  has 
^rawn  his  false  philosophy:  we  have  no  proof  that  he  knows 
much  of  the  literature  connected  wiA  it  Neither  do  we  believe 
that 'he  sees  the  consequences  which  would  follow^  were  men  so 
foolish  as  to  accept  it.  Sentiments  like  those  to  which  we  have 
just  pointed,  give  an  importance  to  this  ieirticle,  wUch  it  could 
not  have  from  any  connexion  with  a  flimsy  work,  siK^h  as  that 
now  under  review.  ^        r 

If  palaeontology  do  not  help  our  autho/s  scheme  of  develops 
inent,  (and  we  are  certain  it  does  not,)  and  if  speeieg  be  permai- 
nent  in  all  the  higher  animals,  as  has  been  shown  by  Cuvi^ 
Bud  other  great  anatomists,  who  have  sifted  the  question  to  the 
bottom,  on  what  has  the  hypothesis  to  rest  ?  It  m'uftt  Test  bi 
reasoning  or  on  facts ;  it  can  rest  on  nothiw  lelae  l.et  us  first 
look  to  our  author's  reasomngs ;  and  they  illustrate,  in  a  liigli 
^degree,  his  own  pebuliar  logic*  *  There  miy,  he  telk  us,  (pr« 
^  1799)  never  have  been  an  instance  of  the  origination  of  life 
*  otherwise  than  by  generation,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
^  human  species.'  He  then  goes  on  to  stale,  (p.  180,)  that  a& 
the  worU  became  well  stocked,  we  m^ht  expect  that  nature 
would  strike  work,  or  only  show  ^her  l&-origmatiBg  power  in 
^  the  inferior  and  obscurer  departments  of  the  vegetable  and  ani«* 


*. mill  kingdoms*' -  We  hayeft^ovremuuJcs.to  makeupon  tbesb 
t^bftract^i^lic  sentenees^  1  st,  i  Wei  may  ekfiiain  >t}ie  obecurer  oases 
Af .  I^atur^'s  work  .t>y  appealing ., to  -the  ^lesur  ;^but  do  not  let.u^ 
^tuUify  Mfhat  is  telear  by -starting  i^trith  i&e.ohseuAe.  ^  Let  us  hzsw 
4irect  pmof  where  we  can ;  if  that  be  not  possible)  l^i  ui  he  oanteirt 
vvith.  the  best  analogies. we.  can  .get  frcnn  Dature.  That  wouid 
^e  a  sound  way.  of  re^oning ;  but  it  is  not  this  author's  method. 
^  If  nature  have,  in  truth,  partly  oeased  from  Jber- creative 
JabjOui:s9  i^ave.we  not  as  good^a  right  to.ask,;  Why  is  she  not  still 
loiling.at  her  most  repent  labours,  having  kmg; since  finished,  her 
more  ancient  ?  We  should  expect  she  woukt  .h^ye :  loh^  sinc^e 
dpne  with  monads,  and  be  employed  in  our  days  in  .turning 
monkeys, into,  m^n  ;  or  men  ioto  sometiuog  beibter  than  they  are. 
/^This  would  be  a  piogicessive  labour ;  our  author's  (against  his 
-pwn  system)  is  relvogressiret  .There  is  now  a  glorious  specie- 
jQ^en  of  one  of  the  female.  Quadrumana  (a  X)him|mnz0e)  which 
the  author  has  no  doubt  seen  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of 
Xondon.  When  we>  saw  .this  .satire,  on  humanity,  we  did 
4hink  (and  we  thought  so  again  when  we  bestowed  a  glance  at 
the  long-tailed  monkeys)  that  the  gap  was  indeed  y^y  small 
4>?tween  the  BImana  and  the  Quadrumana — that  the  author, 
lafter  all,  was  right  in  now  taking  a  retrogressive  scale — and  that 
if  monkeys  be  not  pasuag  into  men,  it  is  plain  there  are  men 
in  plenty  wjio  are  passing  into  monkeys.  But  let  us  not  dweU 
on  this  uutiniely  digression. 

There,  may»  says  our  audior,  never  have  been  an  instance  of 
transmutation  since  the  beginning  of  the>  human  femily,  and  yet 
^  the  dootrine  nmy  be  shown,  on  grounds  altogether  apart,  to 
,<  have  strong  probability  on  its  side ; '  and  with  like  spirit  be 
(tells  us,  (p.  218^)  .^  though  this*  knowkdge  were  never  to  be 
'  clearly  attained,  it  would  not  much  affieet  tld6  present  argu* 
^  ment,  provided  it  be  satis&btorily  shown  that  tnere  must  b^ 
'  some  such  power,  within  the  natural  range  of  things.'  We 
imust  tell  our  n^ders,  in  reply,  that  there  are  no  pk'obabilities  in 
nature  independent  of  experience.  In  snch  a  case  they  are  idle 
liypotheses,  and'^nothing  else ;  and  no  good  can  ever  come  of 
them.  And  as  for  the  concluding  quotation,  it  is  but  another 
instance  of  our  author's  grand  circular  logic  I  have,  says  he 
jto  himself,  an  hypothesis  with  which  my  mind  is  satisfied  ;  and 
jfchere  must  therefore  be  something  within  the  natural  range 
of  things  for  my  hypothesis  to  rest  upon  !  This  is  all. we  can 
make  out  of  these  passages ;  and  if  they  can  be  shown  to  con- 
tain one  jot  of  sounder  sense,  we  will  quit  our  critical  vocation 
for  ever. 

On€t  example  more  of  our  author's  reasonings,  and  we  have 
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Afme.  He  Mom  thai  wka^we Me  of  natuie  < vmmmmvm wit& 
<  a  ooBTtetioa  thai  aarii  tpeeiet  invariaUy  prodbces  ito  Hke,^ 
(p.  210.)  But,  he  add%  Mr  Babbage  has  invcnrteda^nacidiie 
^iriiich  ynH  evolve  a  aenes  of  nambtn  in  tegoiar  soecoaion  ^ 
Mtd,  after  100^000,006  tniia  of  the  axle»  the  series  wiU  bej^in 
to  cIiaQffe,  and  go  on  after  a  new  law.  And  what  ibilowa  on 
our  aulbor^B  new  method  of  logic?  Thefefore,  specter  anay 
change^^Uierefore,  eleotricitjr  having  prodoeed  monads,  thte 
monads  may  breed  up  to  monkeya ;  and  the  monkeys,  by  good 
breeding,  may  become  men  I  We  think  this,  pethaps,  the  moat  un* 
speakably  preposterous  instance  of  bad  reasoning  in  the  whole 
volutito.  The  machine  in  question,  had  h  been  completed, would 
have  been  one  of  the  boasu  of  our  country  ^but,  instead  of  abridge 
ing  the  labour  of  our  observatories,  itis  now  to  be  dragged  before 
the  public  (we  doubt  not  to  the  inezpreseiUe  disgust  of  Mr 
Babbage)  only  to  cast  ligbt  upon  the  precious  philosophy  of 
resemblances  1  The  machine  produces  an  orderly  set  of  numbers^ 
and  nothing  eke-^all  the  results  are  of  one  kmd,  and  co^rdU 
nate.  But  are  the  phenomena  of  li£s — sensation,  and  mind — of  the 
esme  kind,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  phenoaieaa  and  laws  of  in- 
organic matter?  We  trample  under  foot  the  rash,  the  inaano 
assumption.  Because  a  cleverly  contrived  maohme  can  prodtice 
a  regular  series  of  mechanical  effects,  and  abridge  themechanical 
toil  of  thought,  axe  we  to  acrue  diat  eleetricity  can  prodaoo 
a  monad,  and  a  monad  breed  up  to  a  man  ?  A  ^ild  •  nmy 
see  through  the  absurdity  and  sophistvy  of  simfa  an  arg'a- 
ment*  Let  us  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  outer  -garb  Of  know^ 
ledge.  Sophistry  nmy  nestle  among  nombefs,  and  a  gros^ 
fallacy  may  cheat  our  senses  by  skulking'  under  a  formulae. 
Let  arithmetic,  and  machinery  be  used  in  their  right  places,  and 
among  thbgs  that  are  homoganeous.  To  appeal  to  >  them,  wfaer^ 
life,  imagination,  andaniad  are  the  subject  of' our  thoughts,  i^ 
rank  folly;  and.only  shofwsthat  men  may  cramp  themselves  fo^ 
dwelling  too  long  among,  one  set  of  notions,  till  thehrintellectfeMii 
and  moral  nature  becomes  as  rigid  as  the  spokes 'and  cogs  of  a 
iNrazen  wheel.  In  such  a  condition^  a  man  may  so  stultify,  hib 
best  faculties,  that  when  he  steps  beyond  the  limits  of  his  owm 
narrow  circle,  he  will  tell  us  of  defining  therapidity  of  thought  by 
miles— of  weighing  mind  in  scales*— and  of  measmring  the  length 
and  breadth  of  th^  human  soxd  by  tangent  lines  I  (1st  Edttion^ 
p.  2760 

Such  is  the  natural  end  of  a  dull  inanimate  materialism*  hi 
one  way,  and  one  way  onlv,  can  the  inventiona  of  human  skill 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  questions  of  mind.  When  we  see 
a  puppet  imitate  the  gestures^  of  a  man,  we  know  that  it  is-  all 


« 

neefaanuiD,  or  dmt  there  isiaome  one  bobbd.  tliQ  onflaia:  to  pull 
tbe  strinffs.  Wh«n  im^atm,  ealonlaltDg  ma/^bine  evolviqg  a.rev 
rakr  ana  compIioaled:aerie8  (Of'immhers^  like  tW^  brou^t  out 
ni  the«tudy4rfA:calculaioc9  we^know  bbatthe  i^Mbine  tbioks  noit 
of  it$elf^  and  ^tits  numben  are  but. the  ouler^igng  of  previoua 
thought  in  the  contriver  of  the  machine  :.tibey  are  but  another 
form  of  8iyitaLboliQ8lrlangttag»*^^-a  kiad  of.tei^ref^  of  tbe  buoian 
mind  and  will*  Hencei  (b}r  the  iimer  oonatiMition  of  our  miods^ 
w&lioutt  whi<di.we  could  aenrer.rise  tor  general  knowledge*)  when 
we  «ee  harmdoy^  law,  order,  adjusimeiU,  and  all  the  semblance 
of  transoendentintellfiatin  the  workeof  nature^  we  ai^e  assured 
that,  behind  the  dark  curtaift  of  dead  iwatter,  tb^tte  is  a  maying 
pdneiple superior  to  dead.matter»  w)iich  makes  all  its  members 
ittove  in  obediJemoe'to  will,  and  laW|  and  J9tell^et  supreme.  This 
IS,  we  think,  sound  reaaonrnff ;  and  all  iw^ophistieated  minds 
will  yield  assent  to  it  the  moaieiil^t  js  ptopoeed  to  them. 

We  haire  now  done  with  our  ajothor's  reasonings,  and  let  us 
come  to  his  facta*  The  first  qiu^tion  we^ask  is  thisf*-Is  there 
in  the  mechanism  of  nature  (we  now  speak  figurauvely)  any  ap« 
parent  contrivanoe,  to, produce  a  shifting; from  one  species  to  an- 
edier,  on: an  ascendiiig'scale,?  Our>authov>  of  course,  says  yesy 
asid  we  most  posiiiv^y  sagr  no.  His  argument  professes  to  be 
based  onsoaie  veiy  obsonte  fiBUdte  of  living  uiiMire ;  a^d  secondly^ 
to  be  helped  out  by  the  still  obsemrer  phecKiiaena  puese^ted  by  the 
£QBtal  forms  of  animals,  while  in  i  their  mofther's  womb.  We  will 
begin  with  the  obscure  fiicts,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  blink  them; 
aaad  we  profess  to  know.nothing^f  nature  but^frpm  reasonings  hot* 
tomed  on  observation.  We  dare  not,  like  our  author,  go  at  once 
to  the  grei^  FirsiiCanae  and  tell  our.  re^ns  what  he  must  have 
d(me  :  and  what  was,  .and  what  wasi  not»  a  paUry  exercwe  qf  bis 
areaiwe  power.  We.  study  tbe  laws  of  na^^re  as  the  docile  chilf 
drenof  nature,  and  we  slowly  rise  to  the  comprehension  of  cer*^ 
taia  laws.  We  can  rise  to  a  conception  of  a  great  First  Cause 
eo*offdinate  with  all  we  see.  We  see  him^  diqily  it  may  be,  in  hia 
works,  bttt*we  form  no  eoxmepthfm  of  his  essence ;  and>  strain  our 
aouls  as  we  will,  .we  have  not  the  a(tom.of  any  natural  conception 
of  his  powev^beyond'the  suggestion  of  the  thiugs  which  form  the 
natural  :material8  of  our  thoughts.  Hence,  in  reasoning  of  crea*- 
ticm,  we  dare  not,  we  repeat,  tell  beforehand  of  what  God  must 
have  done.  This  is  rashly  and  irreverently  ^  to  anthropomorphize 
'  God ;'  and  thus  our  author's  weapon,  is.  turned  against  himself, 
fie  accuses  us  of  this  giieat  folly ;  but  we  eaa  bear  tbe  charge, 
while  we  only  seek  the  truth  by  listening  to  the  accents  of 
naturei's  teachings  Let  us  come,  then,  to  our  author's  array  of 
Acts,  and. our  answers  shall  hea^  abort  as  possible. 


6d  Nmtural  HjistQry  of  Creationi  July, 

(1.)  He  tells  us  that  oats,  if  cropped  before  matarity,  and  then 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  over  winter,  will  spring  up  next 
year  in  the  form  of  rye — (p.  226.)  This  is  an  old  story,  and 
we  believe  a  fable'.  Let  the  pretended  fact  be  tried,  and  should 
it  prove  true,  it  makes  nothing  (as  he  himself  indeed  allows)  for 
his  general  argument.- 

(2.)  When  lime  is  laid  on  waste  ground,  we  are  told,  that  white 
clover  will  spring  up  spontaneously ;  and  in  situations  where  no 
clover  seed  could  have  been  left  dormant  in  the  soil— (p.  181.) 
But  how  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  It  is  certain  that  many  seeds 
will  remain  dormant  in  the  soil,  perhaps  for  centuries,  and  then 
spring  up  the  first  year  the  soil  is  turned  by  the  plough.  Some 
seeds  have  retained  their  vitality  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
old  tombs  of  Egypt.  And  is  it  not  well-known  that  such  seeds 
as  have  a  perfect  capsule,  and  have  not  been  crushed  by  the 
gizzard  of  birds  or  the  teeth  of  beasts,  will  pass  through  theoi^ 
and  fall  upon  the  ground  with  undiminished  vitality  ?  The 
author's  case  is  well-known,  and  does  not  throw  in  our  way  the 
shadow  of  a  difficulty. 

(3.)  He  next  contends  that  the  lower  animals  cannot  first 
spring  from  an  ovunij  because  they  increase  by  ^fissiparoua 
'  generation ' — by  a  splitting  up  of  their  bodies.  But  he  de- 
stroys his  own  argument ;  for,  on  his  own  showing,  animals  which 
do  spring  from  ooa,  undergo  in  the  first  instance  this  very  pro- 
cess. The  process  is  afterwards  carried  further,  but  that  does 
not  change  the  first  condition  of  foetal  existence,  or  separate  the 
cases  so  as  to  give  the  shadow  of  colour  to  the  author's  argu- 
ment. ' 

'  (4;)-  He  tells  us  that  wild  pigs  never  have  the  measles — ^a  disease 
produced  by  a  Hyatid — that  there  is  a  Tinea  (we  believe  there 
are  two)  o^ly  found  in  dressed  wool — and  that  the  larva  of  the 
Oinopota  celktHs  only  lives  in  wine  and  beer — (p.  186.)  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  Hyatid,  the  Tinea^  and  the  Larua^  must 
have  been  created'  (of  course  by  means  purely  natural)  since  we 
began  to  eat  bacon,  to  wear  woollen  coats,  and  to  -make  wine 
and  beer.  Negative  arguments  have  often  two  edges,  and  they 
are  odd-tempered  weapons,  which  will  sometimes  turn  their  points 
towards  the  breast  of  the  man  who  fenpes  with  them  clumsily. 
Has  our  author  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  all  the  primeval  pigs, 
and  well  attested  by  good  medical  naturalists  in  all  ages  before 
pork  was  eaten  ?  Wild  animals  of  the  genus  Canis  seldom  have 
the  mange ;  but  they  sometimes  have  it,  as  the  gentlemen  of 
Melton  Mowbray  will  tell  him.  Has  he  peered  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  whole  world  for  the  Larvse?  Does  he  not 
know  (and  he  ought  to  know)  that  the  Tinea  is  quite  as  inju* 
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nous  to  the  fleece  as  it  is  to  the  prejpared  and  manufactured 
wool  ?  If  his  aocaunt  be  tiue,  it  only  shows  that  the  oreaturfss 
are  rather  nice,  and  love  a  clean  pasture. 

(5.)  He  next  brings  before  us  the  Pimelodes  cyclopum  of  the 
Andes.  .  They  are. little  fishes  which  swarm  in  some  high  lakes^ 
filling  up  old  volcanic  craters^  and  other,  hallows  of  the  great 
chain,  and  they  are  also  found  in  the  streams  gushing  from  these 
high  lakes.  They, are  not  more  difficult  to  account  for  than  the 
trout  and  other  fishes  found  in  the  nK>untain  lakes  of  Europe* 
When  the  pent-up  fires  rekindle,  (perhaps  after  centuries  of  re- 
pose,) the  lakes- and  all  their  cointents  are  belched  out  of  the  old 
craters,  and  fill  the  neighbouring  valleys  with  pestilence  and 
ruin.  These  phenomena  are  most  instructive  ;  but  our  author 
gains  nothing  by  fishing  in  such  troubled  waiters. 

(6.)  He  mentions  the  Entozoa — creatmesliving  in  the  interior 
of  other  miimals.  The  tape-worm  which  infests  the  human  spe- 
cies, is  a  well-known  and  melancholy  instance.  We  allow  th^t 
they  throw  some  real  difficulties  in  our  way;  but  we  deny  t^hat 
they  give  us  the  shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  transmutati<^n 
theory.  Difficulties  aire  inevitable  whi^e  we  are  among  the 
obscurest  parts  of  nature^s  workmanship.  How  came  these  crea- 
tures where  we  sometimes  find  them  ?  .We  are  certain  that  our 
author  blundei^s  (as  he  so  often  does  when  he  toudbes.on  a  point 
of  exact  phy3ics)-*-when  he  tells  us  that  their  ova  could  not  pass^ 
through  the  air,  because  they  are  too  heavy  for  the  transit* 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  .dust  which  floats  through  the  air  on 
a  windy  day,  is  specifically  as  heavy  a6  the  rock  from  which  it  has- 
been  ground,  and  that  the  distance  to  which  a  particle  will  drift 
depends  far  more  on;its  minuteness  than  on  its  specific  weight? 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  supposing  certain  ova  to  drift 
through  the  air,  and  to  settle  and  grow  when  they  find  a  proper 
nidus.  In  some  cases,  we  can  trace  the  whole  history  of  these 
animals — often  cons^^ered  so  mysterious.  The  eggs  are  dropped 
by  an  insect  on  the  skin — the  animal  licks  them  ofi^,.  and  so 
they  pass  into  the  stomach,  where  they  find  a  proper  nidtMn^ 
and  then  pass  through  their  firs^t  changes.  Speaking  generally 
of  the  Entozoa^  we  may  ask,  if  these  cr4a(;ures  spring  spontane* 
ously  without  ova,  how  comes  it  ta  pass,  (as  anatomists  have 
proved,)  that  nature  has  provided  a  means  fyr  theeontinuance  of 
the  species,  and  that  some  of  them  are  almost  incredibly  prolific? 
One  single  individual  of  the  hxxxmxi  Entozoa  {Ascaris  lumbricoides) 
may  have  within  its  ovajry  many  million  eggs.*     Again,  many  of 

.  *  See  Professor  Oweq'9  ketures.oi^  the  inyertehrate  animals,  read  be* 
fore  the  College  of  Surgeon^,  (V^J.  i.  8vo,  p.  76,.184s3.)     Many  of  the 
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tbese  eggs,  and'mfinyof  tfa«'peirfec(fEnlK>20a^liav&s«ieh  an  antcmish*- 
ing  vitality,  that  they  wrll  resist  both  the  effects  of  boiling  ^wiaiter, 
and  of  the  hardest  polar  fr^st,  -without  losing  the  powers  o^life.  We 
cannrot  pursue  these  intricate  and  obscure  subjects  any  further;  but 
we  conclude,  pattly  on  direct  proof,  and  partly  on  analogy,  that  the 
JEntozea  were  produced  in  the  common  way.  And,  reviewing  aU 
that  has  been^  advanced  under  the  six  preceding  heads,  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  our  author  has  not  brought  before  us  the  semblance 
of  any  new  fact ;  dfud  thflt^  ail  his^  specific  instances  are  worthless 
fot  bis  general  arguteetlt. 

There  is,  however,  one  g^and  case  for  discussion  before  we 
can  go  to  the^foetal,  and  final  question.     We  mean  the  Acarus 
Cmsm  ;  and  its  historyhas  given  us,  dufring  one  or  two  past 
years,  so  much  insight  into  natiire,"  that  we  cannot  find  in  our 
hearts  to  leave  it  withot^  some  parting  words.     Mr  Crosse  pro- 
duced many  specimesis  of  a  minute  insect  during  his  ttost  intre^ 
pid  and  instructive   galvatifc  erperim^nts.     The   phonomena 
were  new  and  startling.    Mr  Crosse  is  a  man*  of  genius^and  rapid 
imagination  ;  and,  like  many  other  meti  of  ^nius,  be  1ms.  blun- 
dered among  new  and  unlooked-lbr  i^nomena;  but  he  can 
affi>rd  to  do  this^  and,  we  doubt'not,  1r»  joined  most  h^rtily  in 
a  laugh  against  himself.    It  is  our  author,  and  ot^er  lively  com^ 
mentators,  who'have  helped  to  make  his  creative  experiments 
ridiculous.     Wewill  not  describe  the^  creative  process,  but  take 
on  ourselves  for  a  page  or  two  the  office  of  historians.    Soon  after 
the  discovery,  picked  speciittens  of  the  litt^moihistetfrwere  sent  to 
Paris  and  London.    At  Paris,  we  are  told,  a  conclave  of  natural- 
ists met  to  welcome  the  strangers.     Oft  looking  at  o«ie  of  them 
through  a  magnifier,  it  was  found  to  be  an  Aearua — ^  cteature 
highly  organized,  belongiri^  to  the  ctess  of  Articulata.     This  was 
fa^to4)elieve;  for  the  creature  ought,  theoretically,  to  have  been 
a  monad.   On  looking,  therefore,  nearei^  and  wirti  a  higher  power, 
it  was  still  se«n  to  be  an  Atiorus  ;  but  its  body  was  covered  with 
bristles,  and  it  prov^  to  be  a  weU-fledg^  fetamle  full  stuffed 

with  eggs!     This  was  too  much  for  them  to  swallow all  the 

cuisine  of  the  French  -capital  could  not  make  it  go  down.  It 
seomed  as  if  t^  room  had  been  filled  with  liitrous  oxid^,  so  in* 
extinguishableweve  the  -bursts  ^oflaughtt^r.  -And  what  was  thfe 
late  of  the  London  specimen?'    T^ere  aido  the  little  beast 


-»i^ 


SntoKA  havea  mo8ti:o«^l*Biit«dNtMQgiMis  stMCMirs;  and  in  our  minds 
itwoakl  be  as  mad  to  sappote-tfaem  to  spring  from  any  natural  or  fortui- 
tous concomraeiof  htorganioatons^ms  it  WMdkl  be*  to  nsfer  the  bodily 
frsme  oft  a  horse  or  a  man  to  such  an-orlgio; 
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iti»ned'Oiit  to^be«n  Adtres.  ^Iltniiisl  then  have  dropped  from 
^  the  fingeis  of  thetc^rator/  cried  out  a  celebrated  botanist  and 
a*  man  of  eamtion,  <  and  phik>so{Ay  is  in  the  condition  now 
**  that  diYinity  was  in  the  days  of  Hudibras — 'tis  the  Acanm 
^humanm  (we  humanize  the  name  lest  it  should  frighten  the 
^  Keader)  which  burrows  in  the  fingers  and  produces  most  un*> 
^jigphtly  rowigesi'  On  losing,  more  steadily^  and  with  a  higher 
oower,  it  ptoved  to  be  an  ugly  cross-eyed  monster  covered  with 
oristles.  '  It  was  ndt  the  Aatms  kumanus  ;  they  knew  not  what 
to  think,  and  they  parted  in  deep  meditlition*  So  the  matter 
vested' for,  a  time.  Itwasykot  loi^  afterwards,  discovered  that 
these '^ealwes- had  fmnid  their  way  all  over  London.  Such  had 
been  the' 'Sliaolatingeffeet  of  ^iq  galvanic  fluid,  that  they  had 
multiplied^  beyond  all  conception ;  so  that  a  few  Malthusian 
cntomologfistS'begmi  to«  talk 'Of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  told  us 
that,  b^ore  manyy^rrs  'vmre  over,  it  would  be  gnaw^  to  atoms 
£ke  a  mite-eaten  dieesa  As  men  recovered  from  their  first 
^rais,  aiad  were  able  to  lo^  steadily  at  the  wonder,  it  was 
found  that  the  Ao&rus  Cr^ssiiwBS  an  old  but  forgotten  acquain- 
t9Xkee*<^heAoaru9fi(prndu99  which  abounds*  in  dirty  shops,  dusty 
ahelyes^.aad  xbmp  out^hou^es ;  and,  having  a  taste  fbr  pure  phy- 
sios, is  especially^  abmuUmt  in  all  laboratories,  and  among  the 
bottles  of  a  chemist^s  shopr  As  fbr  the  germs  of  this  creature, 
<i£  which  someinonsense-has  be^n  written,  and  has  found  a  nidus 
in  the  ^  Veetigfos,'-  they  aice  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  tanmm 
•oitheoreatuies,  shed  off  dfber  the  manner  of  their  kind.* 

^  Such  M  the  hktory  of  the  Acarus  Cromi ;  and  we  think 
that  no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  a  moment  about  its  real 
parentage;  or,  should  he  dovbt^  let  him  read  one  fact  more  in 
the  true  liistmiy  of  gahranio  creations. 

A-fewiBOMmthsaittee,  a  new  monster  wa&  produced  in  the  labo^ 
oratory.  It  wasidavefblly  -packed,  «ealed,  and  forwarded  to  a 
£7eat  anatomist,  "«9d*  by  him  submitted'  to  the  Microscopicd 
Soei^y  «f  .Lenilonw  The  .seal  was  broken-batten  tion  was  on 
the  8treteh«-^the  mierosnope  waa  adjusted — and  what  was  the 
£Eand.disoev«ry  ?  Nk^hingmiore' nor  less  thafn  a  vulgar  carrot- 
«eed  I  But  whynotaLcerrot^seed  by  galvanism  as  well  as  aa 
AcBonm^  99Ul  i)oe  of  the  opefaMrs?  It  was  hard  to  preserve  a 
ij^oomtng  ^gravity;  but  '^the  operaters  did  What  prudent  men 
-should,  dp^^hey  eoquii^  iii(wthe*de4^ils  of'thie  creative  ^xpeii- 
m^t.  And  whatnM»i|;be  c«ply'?  They  learned  that  the  expen- 
mm^JntdbaeoioowlMted  wMi|fr^  eare  and  ieaathm,  and  that 
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*  See  a  paper  by  Mr  E«  Nbwman,  in  the  Zoologist^  Vol.  iii, 
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'  the  vessel  into  whioh  the  oreative  wires  bad  been^dij^d  wasa 
common  garden-pot,  which  was  at  hand  and  convenient  for  the 
purpose !  Such  is  our  history  of  the  second  iand  last  creative 
experiment  ' 

The  philosophers  and  naturalists  of  London  are  now  of  one 
mind  upon  these  recent  acts  of  creation ;  but  our  author  com^ 
poses  in  solitude,  and  is  not  a  philosopher,  and  may  thereioire 
require  some  treatment.  He  must  know  that  the  JPedtcuhts 
capitis  w^A  in  former  times  swallowed  by  thousands  for.  a 
diseased  liver;  and  why  should  not  the  eggs. of  the*  Acarus  do 
good  to  a  diseased  *  oirgan  of  causality  ?*  We  confidently  prescribe 
its  eggs,  in  homoeopathic  doses,  to  be, taken  on  an  enxpty  stomach 
— and  we  would  fain  add  a  mild  infusion  of  electro^galvanic 
carrot-seed  to  help  their  operation.  If  this,  will  not  do,  there  is 
no  he^lp  for  it.  As  for^Mr  Crosse,  we  entreat  him  to  return  to 
his  former  laboratory — where  he  may  wrestle  with  thunder- 
clouds, tie  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  noose,  and  try  new  expeH^- 
jnents  on  the  formation  of  crystals.  He  is  a  man  of  geirius; 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him ;  and  in  his  proper  line,  he  may 
yet  do  good  sc^rvice.  But  we  ei^treat  him  not  to  meddle  again 
.with  animal  citations.;  and  without  delay  to  take,  a  crow-bar 
and  break  to  atoms  his  obstetrlco-galvanic  apparatus.  He  is 
well  read  in  the  ^classics,  and  he  knows  perfectly  that  Lucina 
was  a  propitious  goddess  only  to  those  of  the  craft;  and  thai 
she  has,  from  the  oldest  times,  strangely  damaged  the  cerebral 
organs,  and  put  them  frightfully  out  of  tune,  whenever  ii\|Bii 
meddled  with  the  profession  without  the  stamp  of  her  diploma. 
We  say  this  in  right  good- will,  and  we  cannot  regard  the  history 
we^  have  given  as  without  its  moral* 

We  here  quit  our  comment  on  the  matured  organic  structures 

of  the  living  world ;  respecting  which  we  venture  to  affirm*--that 

up  to  this  time  the  theory  of  development  is  an  idle  dream  witb^ 

out  one  fact  to  rest  upon — that  no  organic  structure  has  been 

created  by  natural  means — and  that  noTone  species,  by  lapse  of 

'ag)es,  or  by  artifices  of  breeding  and  nursing,  has  passed  intn 

-another.     The  Hindoo-philosopher  put  his  world  upon  the  back 

of  aa  .elephant ;  our  author's  world  is  upon  the  bade  of  a  mite ; 

but  has  he^no  stronger  matter  to  prop  its  toUerir^  foundations  ? 

We  think  jnot.     But  there  is  one  arrow  more  in  ouraiitfawpl^ 

-^vec,  and  we  must  turn  its  poiiO^. before  we  leave  him*     This 

4eads  us  to  the  qiiestion  of  Foetal  Development . 

Spofttanoouft  genetation  ia  the  very  humblest  anknal/tyf  e^  and 
a  gradual  transmutation  from  one  species  to  another,  in  a  regu- 
Fany  ascending  scale,  are  the  two  great  principles  of  our  author's 
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borrowed  Bobeme.  We-  bwe  >  shown  to  demonstration  that'  tliey 
derive*  no  support  from  the  pfaenonrena  of  the  old  woiiA ;  and  li^ 
has  failed  to  give  us  so  much'  as  a  single  instance,  either  of 
one  principle  or.  of  the'  other,  drawn  from  the  undoubted  facia 
of  living  nature.  He  offeree  nothing  deaierving  the  name  o£ 
theory  ;  for  tl^eory  is  but  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  allowed 
faets;  but  he  offers^  us  instead  '  a '  well  comiecied  schome 
of  gratuitous  hypotheses;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  species  do  not 
change,  and  the  fixed  organic  laws  of  natore  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples, of  physiology;  in  the  same  wav  that  the  fixed  laws  of 
atomic  combinatiim  are  the  first  principles  of  philosophical  che- 
mistvy*  Were  nature  changeable^  there  could  be  no  philosophy* 
iTbe  fioetal  changes  within  the  womb  are  matters  of  the  deepest 
interest;  but,  whatsoever  they  may  be,:  they  affect  not  oar 
author's  argument  one  jot;  unless  be  can  show  some  want  of 
fixity  in  the  phenomena  which  flow  from  them*  But  this  he  has 
mot  done,  and  caoinot  do.  Parents  produce  an  offspring  like  them* 
selves.  Eagles  :do  not  hatch  o wb ;  geese  do  not  hatch  rats,  (what- 
soever our  author  may  dream;)  and  no  tropical  heat  can  ever  bring 
a  beast  from:  the  egga  of  a  reptile.  '  Hence  no  foetal  changes,  we 
repeat,,  can  affect  the  general  question;  And  here  we  might  per- 
baps  leave  our  author  and  our  readers,  who  may  think  we  have 
said  enough ;  but  we  will  not  yet  leave  him ;  and'tfarongh  a  few 
pages  we  wiU  disousa  Jbis  wild  speculations  (all^borrowed  from  a 
bad  school,)  aJ^d  his  strange  misconceptions. on  almost  every  £act 
be  pretends  to  put  be&re  us. 

He  assume,;  not  only  that  the  or|^ic  germs  of  all  creatores 
are  alike,  but  that  they  are  identical ;  and  that  the  higher-  ani- 
mals (of  course,  including  men)  pass,  while  in  thcf  womb,  through 
ail  the  successive  concHtiona  which  are  pernMUtent  in  the  animals 
on  the  lower  grades  of  the  genetal  organic  scale  ;  or^  in  other 
words,  that  the  foetas  of  a  man  is,  during  the  succesnve  periods 
of  gestation^  a  monad,  a  polype,  a  cepbaiopod,  or  an  insect ;  a 
Ssikj  a  reptile,  a  Inrd,  a  beast,  ending  with  a  monkey;  and, 
lastly,  a  man  with  a  pepmanent  organic  form.  This  is  the  theory : 
and  how  does  he  use  this  marvellous  organic  apparatus  ?  He 
sends  off  the  spokes  of  his  organic  wheel  from  different  points  of 
the  ascending' axte.'^  The*  montids  bceed  on  (for  example)  till 
rtbey  have  becom^liHe  fishes;  and  the  class  of  fishes  then  begins 
to  branch  off  acc^ording.  to  law*  But  the  fis)ies  ako  improve 'by 
breeding;  and  some  one  more  favoured  than  the  rest,  and  by  a 
longer  gestation,  prodnces^  the  reptile  type;  and- from  that  type 
is  given  off  a  second  spoke,  representing,  in  due  time,  the  class 
"of  reptiles.  *  In  like  'manner  tlie  other  classes  are  sent  off,  higher 
on  the  axle,  till  we  reach  a  spok^  of  the  great  organic  wheel  at 
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t|ie  end  of  «bieh  aore^fttonkeys  and  meii,  (p.  217.)  Nor  is  Batme 
erer  to  stand. still;  for  if  our  matrons  will  {as  our  aatkor  telb 
tibem)  be  more  patient^  they  may  yet*  send  off  another,  and  a 
higher  spoke,  to  be  ^  ^e  crowning  type  of  man  I '  We  feariessly 
affirm  tktt  this  monstrous  scheme,  is,. from  first  to  lastj  nothing 
bat  a  pile  of  wihUy  gfiatnitoas  hypotheses*  He  stumbles  on  the 
threshold  of  his  argument  (a  bad  omen,)  and  each  step  he  takes 
IS/ false  to  the  gradations' of  real  nature.  We  wish  with  all  our 
hearts  we  eould  pass  this  subject  over;  for  it  is  fit  only  for  pro^ 
fessional  bookstand  it  requires  iUastrations  whioh  we  cannot 
give  here.  But  the  subject  is  woven  into  oar  author  s  system, 
and  he  has  contdyed  to  do  so  in  a  popular  manner  :  touch  oa 
it,  then,  we  must;  and  wft acooidingiy  proceed  to  givie  a  sketoh 
of  some  of  the  leading  changes  in  the  fioetal  forms,  from  their 
first  ovgaaio  germs  up  to  a  perfect  mammal* 

1«  The  old  adage  amne  animal  ab  oao — may  be  taken  as 
generally  true.  But  all  am  are  not  the  same,  neither  are  all 
organic  germs  (or  germinal  vesicles)  the  same;  and  because  we 
have  only  one  word— ^rm--^for  the  fundameiyal  organic  ele^- 
ment,  ami  one  word^-^^om — ^for  the  inorganic — are  all  these 
^ernn  and  atoms  to  be,  on  that  account,  called  identical  ?  We 
reply,  no ;  and  we  need  not  repeat  what  we  havse  said  before. 
But,;  in  the  beginnii^  of  life,  there,  are  other  organic  elements 
besides  the  ovum.  We  have  the  spermatazoa,  luid  more  than 
a  hundred  species  of  these  strasge  parasites  have  been  figured. 
We  believe,  partly  on  direct  proof,  and  partly  on  good*  analogy, 
that  they  difler  4n  different  species  of  aninmls ;  tf  ^so,  there  is 
an  end  of  all. identity  in  the  ficst  beginnings  of  oigamc  life; 
and  we  know  that  these  different  oi^;anic  elements  are  bound 
to  a  aeries  of  pheHoasena,  by  organie  laws  as  undeviating  as  the 
lawsi  ef  gravity.  *  By  do  change  of  conditions,  saye  Dr  Clark^ 
^  ean  two  ova  of  animals  of  the  aame  speoies  be  developed  into 
^  different  animal. species;  neither  by  any  pcovision  of  identical 
^  conditimis  .can  twoiova  of  different  speoies  be  developed  into 
^  animals  of  the  same  kind.'  *  If  these  views  be  right  (and  we 
b^eve  them  unqneationably  rights)'  they  cmsltat  &  first  step 
the  whole  of  our  author's  system. 

2.  Lett  us  now  suppose  animal  life  to  have  begun*  The  ne^ 
step  in  advance  is  the^aepanatiimof'the  oi^pmiegerm  within  die 
ovum  thy  jomething  like  a  gaometaicaL  deavage;:  fiilloiMd.by  a 
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slow  and  gradual  evolatioo  of.a  germinal  membraiie^  Duraag 
jtbis  process  the  first- «bang^8  do  resemble  that  observed  in  the 
^ssiparousgeiieratioa  of  monads.  There  isrian  analogy  and  nor 
thing  else,  and  thisresemhlaiitQe  soon.oeases.-;  iiMr»  directing  our 
attention  to  the  (^rlebrata,  w&ifiod  that  aU>  the  organic  globules 
remain  within  the  ovum ;  and  hai^  a  mysterious  bond  ^  union 
{not  appvec^ble  by  mictoscofde  sense)  whereby  they  are  soon 
led  to  acrai^e  themselves  in  two  nearly  parallel  rows.  We 
may  say  that  the  keel  of  the  animal  is  then  laid  down ;  and  in 
it  we.hiBi?e  the  first  raduaents  of  a.backrbone  and  a  ocmtinuous 
spinal  chord.^  But  during  the  pnogresaand  completion  of  this 
first  organic  precess^.no  anatomic  has  observed  the  shadow  of 
Any  change  assimilating  the  jtasoent  embrjroito  any  of  the  radiata^ 
mollusca,  or  artioulata^  Thus  are  three  whole  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom  passed  oner  without  any  corresponding  foetal 
type,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  development.  The  law  is 
fiuse,  we  affinn,  in  its  beginnings  and  false-at  every  step.  It  is 
but  an  idle / dream. df. the  philosophy  of  resemblances. 

3.  Wei  next  hav.e  to  remark  a  very  complex  series  of  changes 
-through  which  thoigepminal  *mesribraii€8  pass.  *  They  are  in  two 
^^distinct^sels^  and  follow  in^  supcesston  of  time.  In  the  first  set 
^  are  kididown  the  animaLorgaas-^thenevvotts  system  and  organs 
^  of  motion-^aB  well  as.  the  intestinal  cimal  and  its  appendages; 
^  (sometimes  oalledt the  vegetative  organs^)  and  a  kind  of  intermo'i* 
^  idiate  system  evolvinggradualiy  the' heart  and  blood'i'vesseis.  The 
^  combination  of  ail  these  1st  the  true  em&^o  state  of  the  animal. 
^  The  second  set  of  changes^  which  are  subsequent,  produce  the 
*^  pecfeotion  of  the  animsl»  and  determine  its  sex.  These  belong 
^to  what  is  called  the.  jfani^a  state,  l^tow,  the  embryo  state,  and 
<.the  larva*  state,,  are  both* passed  m  ovo  by  mammals  and  birds, 
^  (and  some  other^dl^sses  of  vertebrates ;)  but  the  larva  state  is 
^  passed  out  of  the.  oiwm  by  batraehians,  fishes,  and  most  of  the 
^  invertebrates*'  *  These  are  not  merely  facts  in  natural 
history,  hut  they  arise  out  of  anatomical  laws,  and  are  provided 
for  by :  the  peculiar'  and  prospective  contrivances  manifested 
diiring  the*eanbryo  state,  id  the. early  stsges  of  development^ 
^eiembryo  consists  of  .partSiahready  kldtdowo,  and  of  germinal 
appendages. out  of  which  all  thoodber  parts  inevitably  follow  in 
their  otdec  The  twoi  parts  cannot  be  sepwNiiled  ivithoutruin  to 
the  I  gromng.  animal  The  roeeditions'  necessary  fto  life,  as  the 
stmetufs  adramoes^Bro  idiie)itempe«atiirer«dtte:nutrimetit  of  the 
sef eBsl.  oif^ansy  and  du6r  aooess;  ^,  theatmos^hefrioair;  aodothe 
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prospective  eontrlvances  by  which  theseconditiob«  are  sebtt^^are 
60  different,  in  different  eiasses,  that  no  anatomist  has  any  difficulty 
in  distingniBhing  them,  and  th^y  do  not  admit  of  interchange. 
To  describe  these  structures  would  be  impossible  without  illus- 
trative drawings;  but  they  are  well  known,  and  they  are  £atal 
at  every  point  to  the  scheme  of  development.  We  cannot  hatch 
a  rat  f^^m  a  goose's  egg,  because  all  the  organic  membranes 
evolved  during  the  process  hav6  a  prospective  reference  to  the 
ultimate  form  of  a  bird;  and  it  is  physically  imposrible,  if  they 
be  not  fatally  interrupted,  that  they  should  end  in  any  thing  etee  ; 
for  the  end  is  involved,  by  strict  anatomical  necessity,  in  the 
previous  conditions  of  the  organic  membrane.  We  might  just  as 
well  affirm  th^t  all  living  mammals  are  one  and  the  satne^ 
because  they  are  all  constructed  on  one  plan,  (which  no  one 
denies,)  as  affirm  that  these  progressive  fcetal  forms  are  all  ideD- 

tical. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  state  of  the  foetal  development,  as- it 
approaches  the  period  when  fishes  and  batrachians  quit  the  ovnfm, 
(not  accidentally,  but  by  a  physical  necessity^  arising  out  of  the 
organic  structures  }ust  alluded  to  ;)'and  become,  afterward,  more 
separated  than  they  were  before,  from  the  higher  classes.     The 
animal  frataewdrk  is  at  this  period  considerably  advanced ;  and 
in  all  the  vertebrata  fof  whatever  class)  fissures  begin  to  appear 
immediately  behind  the  head,  and  descend  into  tlie  interior  of 
the  intestinal  tube.     Tliey  have  been  called  (we  think  unfortu- 
nately) branchial  fissures;    and   this  name   has   misled  many 
authors  who  have  taken  up  the   philosophy  of  resemblance^. 
These  fissures  gradually  dose  up  in  all  the  higher  classes,  and 
with  them  they  never  are  true  branchial  fissures.     In  fishes  they 
are  permanent,  and  on  these  fissures  the  gills  are  gradually 
formed,  and  nearly  completed  just  as  the  fish  quits  the  ovum ; 
and  a  part  of  the  same  description  applies  to  batrachians.     Let 
these  branchial  fissures  be  taken  from  the  embryo  of  a  fish,  a 
batrachian,  and  a  mammal,  and  put  before  an  anatomist,  and  he 
will  tell  instantly  and  certainly  to  wjiich  class  each  embryo  mus* 
belong,  for  there  is  no  confusion  of  structure.  <  On  the  (so  called) 
branchial  fissures  of  a  mammars  embryo^  there  is  a  simple  mero^ 
brane,  with   blood-vessels  forming  a  kind  of  unbroken  arcb^ 
without  any  the  least  trace  of  gills ;  but  in  frogs  and  fishes  these 
fissures  are  covered  with  tufts  and  fringes,  which  are  fed  by 
lateral  6fisets  of  bbM>d-ve0sels.     There  can  be  no^nislake  in  this 
strnettlt'e ;  mA  in  doe  O0ttfse  of  nature  the  embryo  frog  and  fish 
(through  the  feeding  of  the  lateral  vessels)  become  furnished 
with  the  tufts  and  giUs  peculiar  to  each  class;  and  being  so  pre- 
pared, they  pass  out  of  the  ovum  tntto  the  water.     Were  the 
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embryo  of  a  mmwaajetl  thrown. off  atrfc&at  tkne  intowa^er  (ofats 
owa  t^nperatare,)  it  could  not  support,  life  for  &  jsaoaient^ 
.<  4.  Is,  then,  thciLembryo  of  a  mainmal  «ver  to  be  .called  a  fish? 
The  philosophy. of  external  feseniblaoces  might' say  yes;  bi^t 
the  philosophy  of  >triile  aQatoimcial  diffei^emses:  says  do.  Our 
author  outs  the  m^ex  shdrt,  and  tells  .us«  (p^  I969)  ^  that  in 
<  jnammifers  the  giUs'exktiabd  act  at  an  early  diage  of  the  foetal 
^^ate,  but  afteiwards  gOi^back  audappeae  bo  more;  while  in 
^  ishes  the  giUs  are  full/ dei^eloped,  and  the  lungs  appear  imihe 
*  rudimentary  form  of  air.bladciers.'  This  sentence!  is  one.mass 
of  gross  blunders.;  He  mistakes  the  orgadte  naifof  eiof  tbexair  blad<* 
der ;  and  we  again  affirm  thatna  one  hm  ever  seen  a  trace  of  pills  on 
tlie  i{so  called)  branchial  Jissures  qfa  mammaL  The  loBtuS  of  a  mam^ 
mal  never  l^reathes  by  help  of  gillsi  and  is  nerec  in  the  tQoodition 
of  a  fish.  >  The  autkor's  asseitionJs  absolutely  false  to  nature. 
It  is  true,  that  the  foetus  of  a  mammal  floats^  duriing  all  its  pifo* 
gress,t  in  a  watery  fluid ;  and  at  thoistage  we  are  here  consider* 
lag,  its  limbs  are  ill  matured)  and  a  person  of  Urely  fancy  (like 
this  author)  might  say  that  ^dbey  resembled'  the  Jns  of.  a  fish^ 
but  they  are  not  made  up  of  rays,  nor  have  they  the  aaatomical 
structure  of  fins;  and  the  development  of  tber. brain  is,  at  this 
period)  absolutely  different  from  Itbat  of  a  fish.  We  havey  there* 
foresail  the  differences  .we  want;  and  we  affirm  that  the  foetus  of 
aiman  never  passes  through  the.  conditions  of  a  fish ;  that  the 
development  theory  bileaks  down  again»  (as.it  did. at  the. two 
former! :steps. of  progress;)  and  that  it  ii^ll  not  bear  the  :test  of 
exact  anatomical  analysis.  It  is,  in  faet»  from  first  to  last,  the 
mere  fabrioatnon  of  a  vague  philosophyof  resemblances. 

5.  All  the. higher  aniinals  are,eoti%»tructed  on.one  general  plan ; 
but  as  there  are  differences  in  the  perfect  anfmals,  by  which  we 
separate. them  into  classes,  orders^,  genera,  and  species,'  so  are 
there  corresponding  diffierenees  in  their  fo^l  forms.  In  every 
stage  of  progress  the  foetkis  is  made  up  of  organic  parts  laid 
down,  and  of  certain  linsepar^ble  appendices. .  The  parts  laid 
down  may  be  so  ill  defined  timt  a  liiDciful  person  might  call 
them,  while. in  early  progress,  bv  some  name  suggested  by  his 
imagination;  but  he  has  no  right  to  overfook  ^e  Jnsef)arable 
organic  appendages,  which  have.all  |i  reference,  to  the  perfection 
of  the  animal  form  ;  are  .all  prospective  contrivances,  and  imply^ 
by  anatomical  necessity^  the  subseiluent  and  more  perfect  con«- 
ditions  of  exigence.  This  remark  is  important.  The  great  and 
prominent  foetal  differences  have  reference  to  future  eonditiohs  ; 
and  do  not  arise  merely  out  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
organic  parts  laid  down.  Were  the  appendages  defined  only  by 
the  existing  conditions,  different  classes  might  be  supposed,  hypo* 
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tbetically^  aoimoly  t»  be  loid^owntmi  oiie'g«»>ial  plte^lrat  to 

Eass  into  oii«  miothef  bjr  inseiisiUd'f^rMbitioils;  Nalorec'wtil  not^ 
owev«r,  do  her  mooriton  our  bypo&cees.  'She -does  her  werk 
oo  another  plan.  Let  us  then  %o  inrAat  on  'the  asoeading 
scale — a£ler  0shee  and  frogs*  hate  left  the  ovnniy  and  are  no 
longer  among  the  objects  of  tmmediate  eom^mrison.  How  are 
the  higher  ckisses  brought  -to  fetal  ittatority  ?  Is! tlris.done mr 
such  a  plan  that  we  may  sappose^^dienito  banre  sonetiMes  inter- 
changed their  types,  and  to  have  passed  eoe  into  abodier  ?  We 
again  reply  in  tli»e  »egati?e ;  for  we  •fiml  not  the  sembbmce  of 
any  such  organie  interchange,  while  we  attend  to  real  anatomi-^ 
oal  differences.  Is  it  posMbley  for  example,  that  a  bird's  egg' 
should  be  hatched  into  a  mammal  ?  We  re[Jy  no»-and  the  uii« 
deviating  facts'^f  natoreibear  os  out ;  and,  if  we  weiitno  furtbery 
oar  reply  would  be'groQnded  OD'aieoimotiea  like  that  ofadown^ 
who  believes  t^at  the  sun  will' rise' to^^morrow.  *B«t  the  nega-* 
tive  reply  of  an  anatomist,  or  rdther  hisipofinthre  reply,  that  a; 
bird.  MTill  be  hatched  from  a  bird's  eff&*  is  still  better  «omded.r 
His  confidence  would  be  of  the*  same  nature  with  the  oaaviettoa 
of  an  astronomer,  that  the  son  must  rise  to-morrow;; for  he 
knows  the  anatomy  of  an  t^g^  and  he  knows  >the  orgnnic  cj^es 
evolved'widitn  it,  and  evolved  inevitably,  by  propeii/inoubi^ien. 
He  knows  tbait,  from  first  to  last,  there  are  organic  costtrivanoea 
within  an  egg  which  have  adefioed  prospective' refereoee  to  the 
laying  down  the  organic  strnctore  of  a  bird,  and  aipply  not  to 
that  of  any  mammal;  so  that  there  is  neither  any*(d»iearity  nmtf 
any  possibility  of  structural  interchange.  The  omtthdrhynohna 
is  a  mammal  of  a  etrange  form,  and  of  all  mannals  is  nearest 
to  a  bird ;  but  there  are  most  wide  organic  intervals  between 
them ;  and  Professor  Owen  has  shown  ns,  that  there  is  a  defined 
mechanicaL  difference  in  the  anatomy 'of  their  ova,  wWck  proves 
(even  before  foetal  life  has  made  a  progress)  thatone-  ovum  mnsl 
be  hatched  omtside  the  mother,  and  the^ther  inside.  We  cannot 
dwell  on  meire  details-^we  appeal  only  to  leading  facts  and  first 

ErincipleSr  Going  baok^  then,  to  the  time  when  the  lower  verte* 
rates  are  qoitting  the -ovum,  we  may  in  one  sentence  point  out 
a  broad  set  of  foetal dlffiM«noes,—*implying,  prospectively,  a  great, 
organic  separation  in  all  the  higher  classes.  ^  At  this'period,  when 
^  ^ogs  and  fishes  are  beginning  to  brei^he  by  ifrancJuai  tuJU  and 
'  ^lU^  other  amphibia  and  birds  are  breathing  by  otiamMd;  and 
*'  never,  for  an  instant,  breathe  by  pilb.  •  At  the  same  period  of 
^  foetal  development,  hoM>looded  quadrupeds  are  bh*eathing  by 
^  a^/ax^ou/andptecentojointly,  while  man  ie  breathing  by  phcetUa 
*  alone.  These  areessential  foetal  differences,  connected  with  the 
^  last  perfection  of  animal  structure,  and  they  form  a  wide  anato- 


<  mieal  ^dpftvatioorSd  as'to/bar.aUanteroUaaige  or  eomfmUm^ofer^ 
'  ganic  type.' *  These contrif ameesof natuoefMre,  we<affirm5 pf o- 
speotive,  and  sat  brought  about  by  any  Batatai  or  artifidtai' change 
oi  physical  GOiiditions;  and  all  theeontrivances  are  wise  and 
good)  and  well  adapted,  to  the  ^foture  conctitioii  of  the  perfect 
beingw  This  id  the  tcne  law  of  nature,  as  >  told  U6>  by- the  succeed 
aive  fonn»  of  foetal  life.  Were  these  ikots  known  to  our  author? 
For  his^^own  si^e  we  trust  they  vfere/not  known.  At  atty  rate, 
he  has:left  his  readers  in'  perfect  darkness  as  to  the  ttsi  evidence 
of  the  questions  on  which  he  pnesumes  to  write  .with  no  small 
eonfidenqe ;  and,  so  writing,  he  does  his  utmost  to  lead  tbem  into 
gross  error  and  inestri cable  confuBion. 

If  I  aseend  up  into  heaten^  thouveatt  tlmvet  if  I  mahd^myhed  in 
hellj  behold  thou  art  Ikere^  .  ••«>.  My  sviskLneewas>nothid  from 
thee  when  I  was  made  m  secret^  and*  ewRiomly  wreiight  ik  the'  lowest 
parts  of  the. earths  Thine  eyes  did.  see  jny  suAstanteyetlmihg  irn^ 
perfect^  and  in  thy  .book  all  my  rmmbtrs  were  written^  tdiich  in 
continuance  were  fashioned  when  as  yet  there  teas  none^of them.  W* 
quote  not  these  words,  because  of  .their  authority.  We  bow  to 
their  authority ;  but  we  meet  our  author  and  his  school  onmere 
Baturalgvpunds  eemmon  to  us*  all.  We  would  fain^  however,  peri> 
auade  our  readers  to  pause  a:mQment,and  turn,  as  we  have  done,  to 
the  gjoriousrinspircd  song  which  links  the  material  to  the  moral 
parts  of  nature,  and  teaches  the  true  aim  of  high  phibsopfay.  It 
contains  the  very  essence  of  ever-enduring  truth-;  and' the  wis-^ 
domiof  man,  whatever  may  be  his  skill  among  material  things, 
may  embrace  it  and  feel  its  strength,  but  can  never  go  one  step 
lieyond  it. 

6.  After  the  welUknowa  facts  which  we  have  now  laid  before 
our  readers,  we  may  furtber  ask — ^  With  what  shadow  of  reason 
'  cap  any  school  of  anaitemlsts  pretend  to  say,,  that  one  order  of 

*  animals  cian  pass  into  another  order,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  ge- 
^  neration^  seeing  that  the  indispensable  respiratoty  f<tetal  organs 

*  are  so  different  in  each  ?  The  fallacy  which  .allows  for  a  moment 
<such  an  absurdity  to  pass,  is  this — that,  to  serve  their  purpose, 
f  they  describe  their  foetus  by  its  central  portions  only,  and  not 
<  by  its  whole  mass,  including  its  oiganic  appendages,  whic^h  or^ 
^essential  to  its  continued  life  and  its ^ matured  stroetiiKe.'t 
Xook,  say  they,  (and  so  says  our  author,  p.  206,)  at  the 
foetal  heart  of  a  mammal.  It  first  represents  a  single  tube,  asiin 
insects;  next,  an  organ,  with  two  communicating. cavities,  as  in 
£shes ;  next,  with  three  cavities^  as  in  amphibia;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
Jour  cavities,  as  in  birds.  And  so  we  are  tO\conclude  that  a  mam- 
mals  heart,  after  passing  through  the  lower  types,  is  left  at  last  in 

■  ■  ■      "         I       1 1  ■  I     I     ■  1 1  1 1     I        I  ■  ■ — -    ■  t — '  ^  ' 

*  Dr  Clark's  Memoir  on  <  Foetal  development/     f  ^^  Ctek,  iftirf. 
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the  coadttioii  of  a  binPs  heaTt^bey^ond  which  it  makes  np  advance; 
There  Js  Bome  positive  truth,  but  there  is  far  more  positive  false- 
hpod>  in  these  statements ;  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  mere 
loose  analc^ies..  AH  the  vertebrate  creatures,  without  oqe  ex-^ 
caption,  pass  through  their  larva  state  surrounded  by  water ;  and 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  while  th^  creature  is  so  surrounded 
with  water,  we  Jearn,  from  the  example  of  fishes,  that  a  single 
heart  is  best.  Now,  die  development  of  this  organ  in  the  higher 
animals,  while  they  remain  in. the  womb,  unites  in  it  a  capacity 
for  two  distinct,  and  apparently  conflicting,  modes  of  action. 
Their  blood  circulates  by  a  single  heart  like  that  of  fishes,  and 
their  conditions  of  life  are  perfect  of  their  kind :  but,  during 
these  conditions,  a  double  heart  is  laid  down  and  perfected,  in 
prospective  wisdom,  to  meet  a  coming  change  when  the  Creature 
IS  to  pass  into  the  air.  ^  Where  there  is  light,  there  will  be  eyes,' 
says  our  author.  He  tells  us  what  is  not  true.  He  speaks  as 
if  light  made  the  eyes  by  some  natural  necessity ;  and  not  that 
the  eyes  were  made  in  darkness,  before  light  had  ever  reached 
them.  Just  in  like  manner,  a  child  while  in  the  womb  wants 
not  the  circulation  of  a  double  heart,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
things  around  it  could  never  imply  that  structure  ;  but  prospec* 
tive  wisdom  gives  that  structure  in  anticipation  of  a  future  want. 
The.  beauty  of  the  mechanism  by  which  these  double  objects  are 
attained — partly  by  the  structure  of  the  heart  itself,  and  partly 
by  the  vessels  which  arise  from  it-^have,  in  every  age  since 
Harvey's  time,  (except  the  present,)  filled  the  mind  with  reve* 
rence  and  wonder.  •  . 

But  let  us  give  our  materialists  a  closer  meeting  upon  this 
question.  ^  The  first  rudiment  of  the  heart  appears  as  a  single 
^  tube,  and  it  gradually,  becomes  bent  like  an  Italian  S ;  and  it 

*  then  makes  three  swellings  which  are  afterwards,  in  mammals 

*  and  birds,  to  become  the  two  auricles,  the  two  ventricles,  and  the 

*  aorta,  with  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  led  to  the  belief  that 
^  the  swelling  for  the  auricles  was  first  divided  into  two  compart- 
^  ments  by  a  septum,  and  that  the  swelling  for  the  ventricles  w^ 
^.divided  at  a  later  period  of  foetal  life.    This  belief  is,  however, 

*  contrary  to  fact  The  septum  is  formed  in  the  swelling  corres- 
<  ponding  to  the  ventricles,  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  formed 

*  in  that  corresponding  to  the  auricles.  So  that,  for  a  period,  the 
^  heart  of  a  human  foetus  (as  well  as  that  of  other  mammals  and 
^  of  birds)  has  one  auricle  and  two  ventricles.     Hence  it  does  not 

*  pass  through  the  form  which  is  permanent  in  the  amphibia  ;  but  it 

*  does  pass  through  a  farm  not  faund  permanent  in  any  hnoum  crea^ 

*  ture.     This  grand  correction  of  an  old  mistake  we  owe  to  the 

*  concurrent  labours  of  Valentin,   Rathk6,  and  BischoflT,  who 

*  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  discoverers ;  and  no  good  anatomist 
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^  Iras  pretended  to  contradict  them.  Tlie  hearts  of  UrdB  ^md-fnam-- 
^  mala  do  not,  therefor e^  pass  through  forms  which  are  permanent  in 
^fiAes  and  rqptiksJ — (Dr  Clark.)  To  meet  a  possible  objection 
we  may  state,  that  we  here  speak  of  the  normal  type  of  reptile- 
heart;  for  in  the  very  highest  order  of  that  class  there  is  an  ap- 
proadi  to  a  double  heart.  Neither  let  it  be  said  that  the  heart  of 
birds  and  mammals,  when  in  the  condition  of  a  single  tube,  is 
identical  with  a  corresponding  condition  of  the  heart  of  fishes  ; 
for  in  the  former  caiM  there  are  no  aortic  valres,  while. in  the 
latter  they  are  essentiaL 

6*  The  development  of  the  brain  in  vertebrate  creation,  is 
fike  the  development  of  the  other  parts.  *  The  fluid  matter  first 
^  laid  down  for  it  is  potentially  the  whole  nervous  system.  Like 
^  processes  begin  upon  things  similar  as  to  some  of  their  rudimen- 
^  tary  forms,  but  dissimilar  in  all  their  ultimate  organic  results ; 
^  and,  during  the  early  stages  of  foetal  progress,  differences  appear 
^  which  come  soon  so  strongly  into  sight  as  to  overwhelm  the  re- 
^  semblances*  No  one  can  turn  over  the  plates,  detailing  the  de- 
'  velopment  of  the  brain  in  two  vertebrates,  from  distant  parts  of 
^  the  zoolc^ical  scale,  without  being  struck  at  once  with  the  truth 
^  of  our  assertion.'  Our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  a 
single  standard  work ;  yet  there  is  a  magnificent  anatomical  lite- 
rature connected  with  the  foetal  questions ;  and  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  leaned  for  support  upon  some  hig^  authorities.  But  he 
has  contented  himself  with  quoting  one  or  two  superficial  works 
of  no  authority  whatsoever.  One  of  his  quotations  is  no  better 
than  a  most  ignorant  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  for  he  tells  us 
^p*  206,)  that  ventricles  and  corpora  striata  are  only  found  in 
manmials.  We  can  tell  him  that  they  are  found  also  in  the  lower 
;das8es.  Again,  with  like  inaccuracy,  and  on  no  better  authority, 
J»e  tells  us  (p.  235)  in  his  grand  creative  scale,  that  the  brain  of 
the  human  foetus,  during  its  nine  months'  gestation,  resembles 
that  of  the  following  nine  orders  : — an  insect,  a  fish,  a  turtle,  a 
Inrd,  a  rodent,  a  ruminant,  a  wolf,  'a  monkey,  and  a  man.  Let 
jH>t  the  reader  be  imposed  on  by  mere  vague  and  ideal  resem- 
i>lftnoes,  which  bear  not  the  semblance  of  sound  anatomical  truths. 
The  brain,  during  foetal  progress,  is  like  the  other  structures. 
It  consists  of  parts  laid  down,  and  of  parts  in  connected  progress, 
which  eventually  complete  Uie  structure.  Had,  for  example,  a 
seven  months'  child  the  true  anatomical  brain  of  a  wolf,  it  must 
remain  ever  afterwards  through  life  of  a  beastly  nature.  But  it 
.has,  anatomically,  a  true  human  brain,  though  not  yet  brought 
to  full  size  and  proportion.  What  the  mother's  blood  would  do 
in  the  womb  is  done  by  the  mother's  milk ;  and  the  little  in- 
formed semblance  of  a  child  is  gradually  nourished  in  body,  and 
brain,  and  every  organ,  till  it  reaches  the  full  stature  and  perfec- 
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twi'^of  Jmatoiliey^  betA^  n^Stfaer  belter  Inra^rwonie  tidiaiD  tbe  arrt- 

BlandevAdod  rnktatemeiits  of -this  kiiid  inif^t  tenremdnitt^ct 
oi  mme scmblonceof  Apolo^^  hsBiwemghty^ p^hafH^'baow  ret^ 
ferredotir  a«tliOf '»inisoonceptioh8>)Ofteirery  port  of  tbe  Foetal  Qiies» 
lioQ^to  awantof  kitowledg^orio  ^ate  deinanHia^C'aSiyiNitki^icai 
spirit  -i  But  what,  apotkigy  oan^e  make  for  the :Tgnnid<)Ciieative 
soale  antaoged  in  fbur  pa3raiicl:^ooliiinn9i?-^P;^34.).  'We-A&noy 
onptioiiipk,  tbait:no«cale  of  natBre^.iisrested  bynnai^xMtnever 
define  tbe  law  and  order  of  creation.     B4iit  iMsaming  a  sdstlej^iist 
k  bo  appbed  iaktiy,  ami  tliere£orie  in  'siiboMliDitiiiia  to  tbct  known 
hdl»  €^^  nattire.     Assnming  the  aiithor'is  inidst^  tbauMvil  «in{  most 
&lad  views  crfthefootai  dcvetiopment  itrf  the^hanialit  brain--udo  thdy 
derird  support  fixmi  the  sequence  of  orga&k^  formsinthflemeeiid* 
log  series  of  rocks  ?  .  He  tells  us,^  ^  thatv  exempting. ar|is«»  mmn- 
*  atal}S»  the  paiity  is  pevfect ;'  and  >  that  it  is  a  wcradcvful  eri-» 
^^lence  in  favoor  of  his  hy-pothesis/     Does  he,>  then,  arrange 
tke  oiganit  fMrms  in  the  order *of  nature,  and  dien>f)aC4liiem  ia 
a  coldima  parallel  to  his  hypotfaetieal  development  itf^thefeetal 
loain  'during  theniac  months  of  gestativn  9-    if  be  did  tkis,  he 
^vottldiaetfairlyv  and  the  reader  might  then  j«4ge  for  himself  t 
bat  he  4o«8  no  such  thing.   .Por^  without  giving  tits  tealters  any 
nodce  of  his  artifice^  hs^arranges  the  palsmntologica^-fiirttisin  ae« 
eardance  with  his  o#n  hypothesis  I     Thfe  is'^ot  merely  tm  in* 
trepid  use  of  tko  circalar. logic — it  is  an  insult  upon  tbe  veoder ;. 
andan^arttfiee  weshonld  be  undble  to-desmbe  in  tbeconventional 
ivords  of  common  courtesy*  The  whole  ptetendedorderisone  mass 
of  error*     Fishes  arcr  in  thetr  wrong  place:*:^*birds  are  put  six  steps- 
above  their  proper  geological  grade^^-monkeys  are  raiseii'foar 
stepsy  that  they  omy  clain  parentage  with  the  humin  Jsaaily^ 
The  sciale,  froin  ficst  to  last,  is  one  mass  of  error;  for^ge^gy^ 
as  we  have  shown  abbve,  bids  defiance  at  every  step  to  &ls 
.witEr'8  theory. 

^  Sex  is  fully  a^eertraied  to  be  a  matter  of  dei^elopmeBt^'* 
{p.  219.)  In  a  proper  sense  it  is  ;  but  no>t  in  the  sense  in  which 
eur  author  uses 'the  word  development ;  for  what  he  adds  is  eer« 
.  tainly  not  true.  *  All  beings  (he  tells  us)  are  at  one  sti^e  of  the 
*  embryotic  progress  female ;  a  certain  number  of  them  are 
^  afterwards  advanced  to  male/  If  this  fact  be  fully  ascertua- 
ed,  we  might  ask,  by  whom-^by  the  author  himself?  if  00,  we 
can  only  tell  him,  that  the  best  authorities  are  all  against  him  ; 
and  that,  in  this  instance,  he  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  them. 
Whether  his  apparent  position  arise  from  his  having  turned  his 
back  upon  all  our  highest  anatomical  authorities)  or  from  his 
having  outstripped  them  in  the  race,  we  must  leave  oar  readers 
to  judge*  ^  Soemmering  points  out  the  di^rent  proportions  of  tbe 


'  ilMta^e,  a( n?eH  88  of^^odieii  pnrtb  of^difriRde  nArd^mnilbikiiiMm 
*  «aiWjo«  ¥oQrBa€av  ValentiD,  Canw,  aiid»Hatbki^all*attiin  dnt^ 
^•fram  anieoriy  ptcriod^  aqd  afteraarcfetlitiMigihiill  tlieobabg^s,  the 
^'individua^yifi/respeotdof  sex  isolearif  made  out^  hidiefifstbe*- 
^  gimriii^  of  lifeall  distimtkiB»aiie  lottH^attUiBir  finst  appearance 
^  tbe  Itver  caiHKit  be  dsBtiagQisfaed  from  the'ludgf^  Bat  beeaxise  tbe 
^aiialysis  of  the  uhiinate  ^einents  of  ergaiiio  straoture  is  impee^' 
^  aible^-it  doesnetfoil^iiw  tliat  they  are»aU  the  8aii»e/---(Dr  Cmk.) 
It  is  evident  that  our  aiHber  has  not  eaemnbered  iiimself  either 
whh'fabte«f!8trtictuireior  witbanatoiffkal  aot^riUeflr;  but  he  has 
been  kd  astraj^as  his  mamier  ie^by  some  vague  aiuilogi^Si  which 
Ivefafl^  found  inr^ -works  of  Huber,  aad^not  perfectly  compre- 
bended*.  -liYm  fme^  stalied  by  Hubef  (in  his  work  ^fi^  bees)  are  of 
great  physiologieaL  interest  ^  but  the^f  hetp  net  <)n,  se  much  as 
one  step,^  our  autb<Nr's>  Mtieme  of  deTeiopraent ;  neither  have  they 
any  bearing  en  ins  new  sexaal  hypiytbesis;  tmless  he  can  show 
that  the  sex  of  a  bonb, «  calf^  or  a  fbai'dqyends  upon  a  longer 
or  shorter  ^eried  of '^^estation.  ^  If  his  ibind:is  troiabied  with  any 
doubts  upon  thie^i^eet,  (butit  is  nvtmudi  its  nature  to  let 
dodbts  stand  in  the  way.  of  theory,)  we  ean  only  reoommfend 
him  to  shot  Huberts  book,  which,  calinet  help  kim,  and  to  eon- 
suit  some  honest  British  cattle-breeder,  who  will  tell  him  ali 
aboat  the  m^ttor*   ' 

Tl»ere  are  strange  facts,  id  the  metaaNnrphoses  of  the  lowef, 
inTiertebrate  animals;  but  all  of  them  aire  governed  by  an  unde- 
viating  cycle  of  erganie^lavi^;  and  newe'cnf  them  gives  so  much 
as  die  shadkKsr  of  an  argument  for  the  li7f>oth«si8  'ef  transmuta- 
tioii  from  one  species  to  another*  Jub  !a  general  rale,  these 
ehanges  ^like  tbe  gradual  dumges  ki  the  .f«t*s  of  a  mammal) 
ace  foam  a  Jewer  to  a  ingre  peiitc^  organic: structure.  But  there 
are  some  striking  ejficeptioBS)  orapp^entexceptimis,  to  the  rule. 
For  example,  the  myctapodshave)  >at  first,  d»ee  pairs  of  feet, 
and  in  that  respect  coaGorm  to  tlie  t^pe  >of  the  higher  insects ;  but 
aftdrwaffdstfae  feet  imcrease  in  litnnbev.  So*  that  we  have  here  a 
orraiture  of  a  lower  grade  passing^dvrkig  its  «aHy  st&gee  through 
the  type  which  is  permanent  in  tbe-hig^r.  Again,  the  larvae  of 
some  creatures  are  locomotive,  and  have  eyes ;  but,  in  the  more 
fully  developed  state,  when  they  reach  the  condition  of  perfect 
animals,  they  become  fixed  to  one  spot^  and  lose  the  sense  of 
sight.  Facts  like  these  are  of  the  deepest  interest ;  but  they 
make  nothing  for  our  general  argument,  and  we  must  leave 
them.  No  vertebrate  animal,  after  the  first  rudiments  of  its 
structure  are  laid  down,  conforms  to  the  type  of  an  invertebrate. 
In  the  beginnings  of  life,  we  find  a  general  similitude  ;  but  the 
fandamental  rudiments  of  organic  structure  are  laid  down  upon 
an  entirely  separate  plan.  The  whole  animal  existence  of  a  verte- 
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brate  and  iarertebrate  creature  does,  however,  admit  of  a  geueral 
comparison.     In  each  case  we  have  the  ovum,  the  embryo,  the 
larva,  and  the  perfect  animal  with  the  power  of  continuing  its 
species.     But  by  no  contrivance  or  fostering  can  we  make  a 
larva  fruitful,  or  obtain  from  it  anew  animal  of  some  lower  type: 
— the  attempt  must  fail,  because  it  involves  a  physical  impossi- 
bility.    Neither  can  we,  by  any  artifice  of  breeding,  push  the 
perfect  organic  form  of  the  complete  animal  beyond  the  limits  of 
its  species.     Numberless  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made, 
but  they  have  all  failed,  and  must  ever  fail,  because  they  are 
contrary  to  nature's  laws.     There  is,  therefore,  a  gprand  unity  in 
the  works  of  nature  proving  a  unity  of  creative  will ;  but  there 
is.no  confusion  or  mixture  of  species,  when  species  are  well  as- 
certained :  neither  have  the  natural  laws  of  atomic  action  in 
dead  matter  ever  produced  so  much  as  one  undoubted  case,  even 
of  the  lowest  condition  of  organic  structure,  endowed  with  life. 
All  nature,  then,  at  whatever  point  we  meet  her,  and  during 
whatever  age  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth,  tells  us,  with  one 
unhesitating  voice,  that  she  has  not  enacted  any  law  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  and  that  she  will  not  allow  any  power  inferior 
to  herself  to  mar  her  vestiges,  or  blot  out  her  fixed  organic 
types.* 

We  have  now  done  with  the  author  of  the  ^  Vestiges  of  Crea* 
4ion.'  We  have  examined  fairly,  and  on  common  natural  ground, 
«very  material  point  of  his  argument.  He  fails  from  his  first 
beginnings — he  understands  not  the  present  condition  of  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis — and,  admitting  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis, 
he  has  drawn  from  it  the  most  unwarrantable  conclusions.  He 
understands  not  the  present  condition  of  Geology,  and  he  has 
strangely,  and  to  all  appearance  unfairly,  distort^  such  facts  as 
were  before  him,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  hypothesis.  He 
has  not  brought  one  allowed  fact  from  actual  nature  to  bear  upon 
his  theory.  He  seems  not  to  have  consulted  one  good  authority 
on  the  Foetal  Question  ;  and  he  has,  consequently,  misconceived 
it,  or  misrepresented  it  at  every  turn  of  his  professed  argument. 
^  Men,  like  Von  Baer  and  Valentin,  far  from  favouring  the  cry 

*  We  contend  that  many  cases  of  ambigaous  generation  are  readily 
explained,  by  supposing  the  ova  to  have  passed  into  a  properly  prepared 
infusion  through  the  air.  From  some  recent  experiments  we  learn,  that 
when  the  air,  which  has  access  to  such  an  infusion,  is  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  pass  through  sulphuric  acid,  no  infusoria  are  produced,  the 
fioating  ova  haying  been  destroyed  during  their  passage  through  the 
acid.  Connected  with  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  preceding  ptges,  we 
refer  to  au  elaborate  Report  by  Dr  Clark,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  read  to  the  Britiiih  Association  in  18S4,  and 
published  in  their  third  volume. 
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^  of  some  eager  followers,  (now  feebly  re-echoed  in  this  country) 

<  — that  the  higher  animals  pass  through  stages  of  development^ 

<  which  are  permanent  in  the  lower — expressly  tell  us  that  such 
'  views  are  one-sided  and  insufficient.  The  views  they  offer  to- 
^  wards  a  system  of  nature  are  not  made  up  of  materialism,  but  are 

<  the  offspring  of  that  grand  (but  sometimes  mistaken)  idealism 

*  which  pervades  the  philosophy  of  their  country/ — (Dr  Clark.) 

We  conclude,  then,  that  our  author's  work  is  not  merely  shallow 
and  superficial,  but  utterly  false  throughout  to  all  the  principles 
of  sound  philosophy.  Of  all  the  books  we  ever  read,  it  puts  be- 
fore us  the  largest  congeries  of  positive  mistatements,  and  posi- 
tively false  conclusions.  But  it  is  pleasantly  written,  it  is 
systematic,  and  it  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  with  no 
common  care ;  so  that  its  errors  are  not  the  mere  errors  of  inad- 
vertency ;  and  its  language  (with  one  or  two  gpross  exceptions 
which  we  have  pointed  out)  is  so  reverent,  and  so  like  the 
solemnity  of  truth,  that  we  are  compelled  (almost  against  our 
senses)  to  believe  that  the  author  is  actually  labouring  under 
some  strange  delusion,  whereby  he  cheats  himself,  white  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  cheat  others ;  by  turning  upside  down  every  rule 
of  sound  Induction,  and  by  affirming,  again  and  again,  and  in 
every  solemn  form  of  language,  that  which  is  at  direct  variance 
with  the  plainest  acknowledged  facts  of  nature. 

For  our  own  parts  we  trust,  in  all  good  hope,  that  human  know- 
ledge will  go  on  in  the  right  road  of  sober  Inductive  truth ;  and 
if  that  be  its  direction,  we  can  look  for  no  consequences  but  such 
as  will  tend  to  the  eood  of  the  human  race.  But  woe  to  the 
world  if  Our  knowledge  is  to  be  made  up  of  idle  speculatioTis» 
like  those  we  have  htea  reviewing — *  as  endless  as  a  spider*<s 
thread,  and  of  no  substance  or  profit.'  Instead  of  this,  we 
must  seek  knowledge  at  the  fountain  head — in  the  order  of 
nature — and  in  an  humble  contemplation  of  her  works ;  so  may  we 
rise,  step  by  step,  to  a  more  lofty  knowledge ;  which,  if  we  be 
right  minded,  ^  will  not  be  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to 
'  raise  itself  tipon — or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife  and 

*  contention — or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale — but  a  rich  storehouse 
'  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.'* 

*  Lord  Bacon. — Connected  with  this  part  of  the  article,  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  readers,  a  small  volume  by  Dr  Wbewell,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entitled  Indications  of  the  Creator ^  very 
recently  published.  Though,  with  the  exception  of  the  preface,  it 
consists  of  Extracts  from  works  published  some  time  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  *  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  it  meets  the  author's  argument  at 
many  of  its  most  impotrtant  points. 
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npHls  is  pMry,  true  |>oe*ry^,ajid.  of  the.sKMrfc  we/un|<»ign«di7 

fancy,  i^ncl  a. warm,  wdl-^c^alated.  b«anlf4  Xke^aim4«.n9Me»  ^^e 
tone  elevat^  tJ»«  train  of  tbougjat  r«fin^d,and  clMhSt^ned  though 
«aigiU«irly  f#aries8»  the  cboice  <3  imaglos  and  Ulu3liiati^;is  ju(di«i- 
jous,:a3Ml  thQ  language  oftj^.  beautiful  aud  alwaya  dear  ir-ra  v^ry 
fare  qaerit  among^  the  weiv-acbopl  of  poetB^  nmk  andif^iv^ki  vW» 
if  they  cajft  equal  some  of  4he  (unfortunately)  >papul«r2iiod0ls.]yi 
notbmg  else,  seem  respired  at  aJLl  leveou  to  be^ama^tfik  {or  the 
best  of  them  in  mysttcdeoiw .  We  ^nd  in  aloMSt^avery  pag#  ^i  the 
elegant  Yokime  before  us  some  bo}d  hurst,  gca^efful  alU^on^  or 
dtalicate  touch— some,  trait  of  external  i^alsure^orgliiupa^  ivtto  the 
recesses  of  the  heartt^-^that  irtemtibly  indicates,  the  tCf^ating:  or 
transfiguring  power  of  geniv«y  and  leav^  little  or  no  thing-  lo 
question  or  discuss  for  tl^ jnome&t,  but  the  individiftaX  tend^^ey 
and  application  of  that  powers 

The  feelings  ever  uppeirmoalun  the  mindftfi.  the. writer  ajfOr**- 
indignation  againsi  the  petty  convenjiiional  >obtervaime$'.and./ao> 
titious  notions,  which  ebeck  or  Warp  the  unpulaea,  and  pfeiraly^e 
theei^ertiona^  of  the  higher  dassea-;  ai»d.  sympathy-^--glf)rwing, 
acting,  breathing  sympathy^^with  the  poor  itnd  the  oppresaed. 
Her  indignation  aometimes:  veiglea  on  bitterness.;  h^  s)tni{Mltihy 
somietimea  hurries  her  .into  foigfetfiulnesa  pf  that  don^penM^ii^ 
law  of  Proyidence  which  parcete  oat  hapfoness.  with  littte  mfe)^- 
ence  to  wealth  ;  but  we  forget ^he  ocoawflnaK-ert'Of ^^/Of  ^«ief »,  in*- 
justjjc^,  in  our  adsiiration  of  her  spirit,  generosity^  atotd;  d^ViPteA- 
ness;  andj^e  Ate  the  more.ianxioiis  tetdo  homage  toher  juaft 
plaims  and  n^  meirita  as  tJsie  denoumisr  of  iselfishnefM^  ^a^  the 
champion  of  the  poor;,;beoaiiae  we,  knew  that  the  ,opiaieiis,  she 
now^  advottates  with  snch  eamestsess^  were  hers  at  a' period  when 
the  advooaeyof  aome-df  .them  wasia^erviee  ofrdi^igep  i^'se}^ 
eacrifiee  ior  a  woman  mingling  .ia  $iit.  gay  ciroles  of  soc;ie4yi;^aid 
wh€i> .  these. were  no  voiees  (c^taioly  d^one  to  which. the.  public 
would  listen)  to  catch  up  and  repeat  her  cry  of  '  au  secours.*     In 
her  '  Curious  Customs  of  the  ,CQunty  of  Middlesex,'  |)rint^d  ten 
years  ago,' we  find  the  same  complaints  of  the  deteriorating' effects 
of  fashion  arid  frivolity  in  inducing  cpnfirmed  habits  of  egotism  : 
her  earliest  poei;n,  '.HojjjJie,,*  is  full  fp  overflowing  of  a  sweetly 
and  pa3a(ionately^xpres^edt,coD[^)f^?piqn  6)i;  )t,l^  sufferingj  ^clf^sses ; 
while  .^A  Voice  from  the.  Ji^ories,'  (IfiSifii,)  andspme  weli- 
known  letters  to  the  Times  reprinted  ia  theBqtesjtothiavolajn^ 
alone  suffice  to  show  that  she  endeavoured  to  call  attention  to  the 


topics  now  inifve^saUy  divems«d;  Idtig  befoft>(ihe  iiig;ii4)orii  and 
powerful  had  brooghtf  pMtetrtht^py  into  AfebiAtt,  ot  the  rival 
writers  of  fictioBV^^^h^  vers^  of  pro«ey  h^d''^6ct6tf  it  as 
the  staple  of  our  lightiiteratti'fe.  ,  Far  be  it  from  ud  to  insi- 
nuate that  these  have  <3opi6d  aught  from  Mrs  Nortoft,  or.  from 
one  another.  Mr  Thomas' jSheridan  (][ier  fatbei^J  used  to  say, 
that  a  thought  sometimes  Went  tvralking  about  >he  worlds  and 
lodged  in.  sei/^mlipeciypW^  heads-  w  suen  cj^^ii^k  ftiicf^eftsioHs  <^at 
they  were  sure  to  quarrel  in  the  end  as  to  who  gave  it  house-room 
first ;  the  fact  beiA^  ths^t  the  «ame  tragus  of,  thought  naturz^ly 
^rise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  watching  the  same  state  of 
things,  or  looking  in  the  same  durectioA  aboat; the  same  time. 
It  is  fortunate,.  ftluM'^ore^  that  ti^  originality  of-  opiniodis,  or  the 
priority  of  views,  is  of  tar  Icm  ijaQportaniee  t&an  l^i^ir^oaitdness 
or  their  truth  ;  and  it  h  the  iiiigh  pmise  of  'tbis  willeti  ttraft  (with 
the  exception  of  tw<y  or  three  passages)  she  is^n^^t  hurtied  into 
those  errors  of  Ibgici  ¥f  not  t>f  feeling,  whJch  ari^  ordihtirlly  com- 
mitted by  enthusiasts  in  thig^  particular  line. '  She  does  not  tell 
the  rich  that  they  have,  only  to  strip  themselves  of  their  super- 
fluities, and  give  money;  she  does  not  tetl  the  poor  that  their 
«uflFerings  are  all  owing  to  their  taskmasters  ;  she  does  not  teach 
that  marriage  isr  a  state,  to^  be  encoura^d  ^v  nndertakeit .  without 
regard'to'cfrcnrastanceST  ^of  that' those  Who  indulge  their  affec- 
tions and  havie  families^  are  uniformly  entitled  to  eall  for  aid  on 
those  who  refrain^,'  from  prudential  motives,  from  indulging  the 
«airie  affections  attd  hare  no  famiKes.  She  fras  no  pet  sdneme  for 
reviving  the  Golden  Age,  or  changing  our  present  gloomy  pro- 
spect for  a  gayer  one,  as  a  scene  from  St  Giles  is  turned  into  a 
fairy  palace  at  a  pantomime.  She  feels ^  that  all  social. improve- 
ment is  progressive,  and  that  no,cJass  c^  be  x^^a^eyially  ^mended 
or  benefited  from,  .without*  ,  But  thbji  .she  iirgea  in  effect,  is  no 
reason  for  leaving.. one  indiyidtf^l  maa;  ta  »p?ri«h  j  ^tiU  less  for 
leaving  entire  classes  ^9  ftuSor  inritliQUt  eandol€ff)fe0»  coQ«pidre  with- 
out warning,  or  giro<w  .'ailigary  and/iiitiusil  without  a  eaaseb  ' 

The  pervadihg  fednng  «f  the  Poem  may'be'^iiaeed  in-  such 
stanzas  asthese>,'wMeh'ifoll(yw  a  ^art^rcnditYg  aivd  ire -fear  not 
altogether  fanciful  picture  of  the  worn-out  labourer  in  search  of 
work,  lying  down  to  die  on  the  cropped  haryest : — 

<  Oh  I  the  green  mouajs^^tbatiVajyefno  he^si|tQ;aje8.4>'er.tb^inv 
To  tell  who  lies  beneath,  in  ^li^^/^r  .cold  ;  •  .    .  * 

Oh  I  the  green  mounds,  th$^,^aw,po  JV^Lutes  daglpret^op^.  < 
The  Pauper  gr^if^s,  fq?  wt»9^  ^  ^f/^ky^^.  t^lld  f 
What,  if  our  staril^l ^f^ef  fi^kj:  b«l>oJid,.    r*  .  u  . .     >  /     / 
(As  we  to  S9^h^tki§f^yet W^\]^  «^\«plj^J5>>      ^  .wi:.  v,i.J^ 

Their  visionary  wijtftp^Sj^r^ri?' ,....    .  *,:.'   ..i     .^  nl  .  ...-^ 
Up8tan4ii^^i5B^>l  ft^^tMQp^Ve^^,  .,;.   !  J.,    ;.  .  [ 

Near  the  white-sculptured  tombs  where  wealthier  Christians  lie  ! 
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*  Then  we  sbould  think  :  then  we  should  cry,  Alas  I 
Then  many  a  ptilse  would  flatter  mournfuUjy 
And  steps  would  pause,  that  now  so  reckless  pass : 
For  in  this  chequer'd  world  of  ours,  we  see 
Much  Carelessness,  but  little  Cruelty ; 
And  (though  Heaven  knows  it  is  no  boast  to  tell) 

There  dwelleth  in  us  a  deep  sympathy. 
Too  often,  like  the  stone-closed  Arab  well, 
Seal*d  from  their  helpless  thirst  whose  torments  it  should  quell/ 

Or  in  the  allusion  to  the  following  mock-patriot :  — 

<  Solemn  the  malediction  set  on  him  ' 

Who  doth  <<  pervert  the  judgment "  of  the  poor^ 
Mislead  the  blind  and  ignorant,  and  dim 

The  meagre  light  which  led  them  heretofore* 

Faces  he  knows  not — weak  ones  who  deplore 
The  ruin  wrought  by  him — in  dreams  shall  rise  ; 

Night's  veil  of  darkness  cannot  cover  o'er 
The  wild  reproaching  of  their  blood-shot  eyes, 
Nor  its  deep  silence  hush  their  hoarse  lamenting  cries  I' 

But  every  one  may  lend  a  helping  hand;  eloquence,  rea- 
son, self-devotion,  enthusiasm,  and  high-mindedness,  are  not 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  a  class ;  and  the  good  fight  must  be 
fought  with  weapons  which  every  honest-hearted,  earnest,  en* 
lig  h  tened  man  may  aspire  to  wield  alongside  the  proudest  and 
noblest  :^ 

<  Hath  Science,  in  her  march,  avow'd  no  claims 

But  theirs,  first  trained  in  Academic  letters  ? 
Doth  history  give  no  roll  of  patriot- names,  ' 

Peasants  themselves,  of  peasant-sons  begetters, 

Who  taught  that  light  to  some,  miscall'd  their  Betters  ? 
Men,  who  with  iron  hands,  and  hearts  as  stout. 

Filed  through  the  links  of  Folly's  golden  fetters ; 
And  rough  smith's  work  they  made  of  it,  no  doubt, 
Small  choice  of  tools,  when  souh  from  Prison  wonld  break  oul.' 


'  Yet  doubly  beautiful  it  is  to  see 

One,  set  in  the  temptation  of  High  Class, 
Keep  the  inherent  deep  nobility 

Of  a  great  nature,  strong  to  over- pass 
The  check  of  circumstance  and  choking  mass 
Of  vicious  faults  which  youthful  leisure  woo ; 

Mirror  each  thought  m  Honour's  stainless  glass ; 
And,  by  all  kindly  deeds  that  Pdwer  can  do. 
Prove  that  the  brave  good  heart  hath  come  of  lineage  truer 
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<  Oh !  Graceful  seems  the  bendiDgr  of  his  brow ; 

Lovelj  the  earpestness  that  fills  his  eyes ; 
Holy  the  fire  that  gave  his  heart  its  glow^  . 

(Spark  of  that  same  great  Light  which  nerer  dies,) 
With  hope,  not  fear,  they  watch  his  gradual  rise :— > 
His  youth's  glad  service  in  his  age  recaD :— * 

Cheer  in  the  race — and  glory  in  the  prize,—- 
For  his  sake  loving  Rank,  and  Pomp,  and  all,— « 
Deeming  such  stiftue  needff  a  lofty  Pedestal !  ^ 

This  is  holding  the  balance  fairly,  and  makingr  just  allowances 
for  the  besetting  sins  or  inherent  weaknesses  oi  both  classes — 
for  the  roughness,  rudeness,  impatience  of  control  and  headlong 
destructive  energy  which  usually  characterise  reformers  taken 
from  the  people ;  as  well  as  for  the  indifference,  irresoluteness^ 
self'^indulgent  habits,  and  effeminacy,  which  too  often  fatally  im- 
pair the  best  exertions  of  the  patriot  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
Even  Falkland,  a  man  of  pure  life  and  untainted  morals,  had  a 
dash  of  these,  or  wanted  something  to  complete  the  beau-ideal  of 
the  patriot  noble  in  troubled  times;  for  just  before  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  where  he  fell,  he  is  described  by  Hume  as  despairing 
of  his  country,  and  .  moving  about  with  downcast  countenance 
and  neglected  dress,  murmuring  Peace.  It  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  speculation  among  the  gay  circles  of  the  metropolis 
who  Mrs  Norton's  modern  Falkland  is ;  and  several  distinguished 
families  are  eagerly  contending  fpr  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced and  trained  him.  We  rejoice  at  the  contest,,  if  only  on  the 
principle  suggested  by  King  Henry's  exclamation  on  hearing  of 
Percy's  death  at  Chevy  Chase — 

,    '  I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  good  as  he.' 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to,  express  our  conviction^ 
that  mo  portrait  or  personal  ajlusion  was  intended ;  that  the  fair 
author  had  no  direct  intention  of  immoxtalizing  either  a  mem- 
ber of  Young  JE^gland  or  a  member  of  the  Government ;  and 
that  the  future  an^otators  of  her  poeoa  will  do  w^U  to  leave 
*  onef  s^t  ID  the  temptiition  of  High  Class/  without  a  note.  In 
fskcty  this  diseased  iq^petite  for  suc^  discoveries^ — fpr  finding  per- 
sonalities in  works  of  fiction  where  the  writers  are  UBconscious 
of  them,  is  a,  melancholy  token  of  the  corruption  of  taste,  and 
betrays  the  fatal  prevalence  of  wrong  principles  of  criticism ;  for 
copying  is  the  lowest  branch  of  art,  and  the  very  uipiQst  the 
true  craftsn^an  will  permit  himself,  (or  from  the  very  nature  of 
his  craft  co^ld  venture  pn,)  would  be  ,to  take  the  tirtgit^  or  fea- 
tures which  bes^  suit  the  purpose  in  view  from  ail  qi|arters9 
and  then  mould  the  mat^ials  thmi  colleolied  into  an  b^r^^oni^ 
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OQs  whole.  Madame  Hftiin>-H»bn  is  quiteifigbtiiriieo,  in  repel- 
ling a  dmilar  suspicion  regarding  one  of  her  ewn  heroines,  she 
says, — '  But  nature  carinot  be  copied  ;  it  mnst  be  ctmceired  so 
'  as  to  make  part  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  actuail*  portrayed.' 
The  actual  character  si^gests  the  first  notice  of  tn6  ideal  one, 
and  this  is  all ;  meaning,  of  course,  where  the  poetical  /acuity 
is  actually  at  work. 

The  object,  tendeney,>  and  executioji  o£.  l}^^  Fmih  hare  been, 
and  will  continue  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  discussed,  the 
n ;  bift  as  all  our  readers  can  hardly  be 
it,  we  will  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
lalled  where  plot  is  (we  will  not  say'none. 
Child  of  the  Islands' is  his  Royit  High- 
es.  He  was  chosen,  '  itot  as  the  theme  of 
Lddress  of  Congratulation,  but  as  the  most 
)e'of  a  peculiar  class — a  class  born  into  « 
3  destinies,  with  all  the  certainty  human 

*  prospects  can  gi^c,  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  this  life,  without 
'  incurring  any  of  its   prirations.     I  desired  to  contrast   that 

*  brigtitness  with  the  shadow  that  lies  beyond  antf  around.* 
This  is  rather  dangerous  erodnd  to  tread  on,  and  so  the  author 
appears  to  have  felt ;  for  tne  royal  infant  is  brought  forward  much 
more  freijuently  to  be  warned,  encouraged,  exalted,  iknd  eulo- 
gized, (by  anticipation,)  than,  contrasted ;  and  by  some  inge- 
nuity of  handling,  which  we  should  be  puzzled  to  explain,  att 
invidiousness  of  contrast,  though  seemingly  inevitable,  is  kept 
back.  ■  '        ,,■.'"■' 

Every  body  knows  Paley's  famous  nieiapTlor  of  the  pigeons, 
'  gathering  all  the  com  they  could  pick  up  into  a  heap  for  one, 

*  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps,  and  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock, 
'  sitting  round,  and  loolting  oni  all  the  winter,  irhilst  tbi^  obe  was 
'  devowing,' throwing  about,  and  ■  wasting.  It'  George  the 
Tliird  nevM' forgave  this  (ns  he  tbong^t)- tiiaculenl  slapaf  tnoi^ 
W(^y;  and  w4)en  the  writer wteproftcised  far  a'KshoprfA,  h«  e^ 
claimei^-^  Whst,  Pigetm  Phl*y  a  Bishop-^iBOi'  do  ! '  ■  We  wwe 
in  some  f^dr,'  dfter  reading  l^rs  Norton's  (fieifhce,  tbat,'wfth  a 
heart  ftil  of  loyalty,' she  was  ifunnihg  ttome-Ehk  of  stopp^  her 
A#n'^t%fflrment  at  «ouTl,  by  turmtig  an  undue  degree  of  att^MicMt 
#nthe'8tar^g  cbrltitot  between-' the' c6lidiliong  Af  ihe  peirtirit 
and  'the  prince.  But  the  shading  is  perftcti  abe  never  falls 
to  justify  thef  ways  of  God'to  itian ;  and  we  undertake  trt  say,' 
that  no*  only  rfift  no  additional  rtnrmwr  be  raised,  but  ta&nj  n 
doBbWtl)  beisetaf  reiti  and  manyari^g  fecflingof  Assft^fdc 
tiOn'M'toMiliMed.  Can-any- '0«e  temt  sa^  ^ncaf^  as  th^fo)* 
lo^ingi  fcud'-nAf  fe^I  the  «mp>tiire8^«f  ednventii^Hl'ifotitoetioms 


and  the  Sn^irfiffifiicy  of  jattk  and  wehhh  to  dispel  80rp6w**-*a 
commoQtenojaeli'  tomt^.b  oMMfc  be  oiSRBed^'  yet.  k  k  by  the  node 
^dealni^.mm  oteiBioti'topto09  'tiiotifaeliiQftftl:qiMilitiiB8of  iMftd 
end  heiiarlk  knay  be  maaifestol  ;*7*r  .  .  i^ 

<  God  hath  built  up  a  btidge  'twixt  man  and  man/ 
Wiich  mortal  ttretigth  catt  neVer  Overthrow ;  ' 

Orer  the  MTorhf  it  reached  i{8' dark'spau—'  * 

'        ;  TW  %ey8f one  bP  that  wi%ht!f  arfeh  w  Woe ! 
Joy's  WlnlrtWr  g|oirie«tifeit  earth,  tr\i  go, 
Malting  away  tp  Udavat^s  luwdistem  hwuLi 

But  grief's  JMUidBtbBB  hanre  been  fixed  below : 
.Pi.Eui)6utiiih  divider  v^  ^*-^e  QIthm  ^oAunand . 
I^h  amde  of  So4M(pJHf  *J»,  linka  a  firm  cpwec^c^  band. . 

I  »  *  f         • 

^  In  the  clear  mornii^,  when  I  rose  from  sleep,        .'  , 

A  nd  left  the  threshold  for  the  freshening  breeze, 
There  I  beheld  a  grieving  woman  Weep ; 
The  shadow  of  a  child  wab  on  her  knees,  '       ' 

Th^  worn  heir  of  hef  tnany  mtsenes  $ 
•*  Sav«  Wm  ?"  was  written  ite  her  wfpliiint  gknce^  ' 

But  I  WM  wcraker  than  i^i  iiA\  di«ea8% 
.  iund.eveiJowacdi.]ia«ii  the.dcdcvukdvdTBiKer   .    ,     j< 
,  Death  iiidead  aayed  her  l)abetfromiii£9^4  moat'^eaperate  ehanoi.      . 


t  (' 


<  The  sunset  of  that  day — in  fok^^  halUr^. 
^     MoJij;ning  a  little  child  ofDpical  raoe, 
/    j(Ho w. fair  the  picture  memory  recalls!)  ' 
I  saw  the  sweetest  and  the  palest  face 
"That  ever  wore  the  stamp  ofBeaiitv's  grace,' 
Bow'd'lifce  a  wl^e'roie  beat  by  stofmV'aind  rain, 
^   -  Afrdoh  Irelrcotti^tenafKJe  my  eyes  cc%)d'lface,'  '>  -    • 

'  ^Awl.efi  bW^«#l(HdhfMt?,4tottrk)difi4l£^  

TiiitUr«h9  hitd  lOTttyt d  .ttoqngh  tnaay.H^nktiag^  wolcfaab.niti/ 


•     1  1 


TJte  &ist.ttai^a.f^rm  an  AXiee^tu^Tfe^.wJiatf'weihave/eaiii  .be^ 
fore  dboQt  oapyMttg.  .,'Tto  mmnA^  ^^tWi  aweeteaA  aad  tte 
palefd  fibcre^';  HMly:be.^eii.ia}ii%9i^j9a]De^diical  haUfv  i^tk-ibf 
slaamfrbftoavly  fi«i»^if#dl:i4;  yetlbe^pieftaieria  aa|)oeti«al  a§:a 
fancy  pieeei  >.Sb, ;  tbo^.  iiaijone^  of  a  dil^fienib  oodeiv*  iba  spifvM 
sketch  of  the  great  warrior  Duke  : — 

*  '*  In  thy  life's  prime,"  ere  yet  the  fading  grey 
Had  hianch'd  the  tresses  of  thy  gallant  head : 
Or  from* thy  step  Time's  gradual  faint  decay 
Stole  the  proud  bearing  of  a  Soldier's  tread.* 

The  words,  *  in  thy  life's  prime,'  are  explained  by  a  note.  At 
a  dinner  given  by  the  East  India  Directors  on  Sir  Henry  Har- 
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dingers  departure  for  India^  the  Diike,  on  Teturain^  thanks,  ob- 
served— '  But  we  have  not  met  here  to-day  to  talk  of  bygone 

<  transactions,  though  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  mention  of  ser- 

<  vices  I  had  the  honour  of  rendering  to  the  East  India  Com- 
*  pany — when  I  was  in  India — in  the  prime  of  my  life.'  This 
casual  expression  elicited  a  burst  of  cheering. 

One  great  charm  of  this  Poem  is  the  number  of  striking  inci- 
dents, as  well  as  fine  observations,  embodied  in  it ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  fall  naturally  and  easily  into  their  proper  places,  though 
nothing  can  well  be  more  desultory  than  the  plan.  The  Seasons 
do  certainly  follow  each  other  in  their  natural  order,  and  the 
Opening  comes  first,  because,  by  a  recognised  rule  of  compo- 
sition, il  faut  commencer  par  le  commencement ;  but  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  arrangement  that  is  obvious  to  the  cursory  reader. 
Yet  we  seldom  feel  diverted  from  the  main  argument  by  the 
episodes,  or  confused  by  the  variety  of  the  (apparently)  incidental 
matters ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  author  never  loses  sight  of 
her  object,  nor  ever  pauses  or  digresses  except  to  forward  it — that 
is,  except  with  the  wish  and  intention  of  forwarding  it — for  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  topic  or  two,  such  as  the  Scottish 
Church  Controversy,  might  have  been  advantageously  suppressed* 
What,  however,  the  poem  most  wants  is  compression ;  and  we 
could  specify  a  few  stanzas  on  which  <  the  labour  of  the  file ' 
might  be  advantageously  employed. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  our  extracts  have  been  chosen  with 
an  almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  opinions  or  cast  of  thought 
indicated  by  them ;  and  that  we  should  have  turned  to  other  pas- 
sages,— as  the  sketches  of  the  Gipsy  Girl  and  the  Opera-dancer^ 
the  lines  on  Flowers,  (p.  170,)  or  the  rapid  succession  of  con- 
densed illustraticms  at  p.  178, — had  otir  more  peculiar  object  been 
to  call  attention  to  ease  and  grace  of  lang^uage,  beauty  of  concep- 
tion, or  imagery. 

llie  work  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
the  new  member  for  Shaftesbury,  who 'has  honourably  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
die  poor,  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood ;  anid  the  frontis- 
piece is  adorned  by  a  design  of  great  merit,  by  Madise. 
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Art.  III. — Dr  Martin  Luthefs  Bru^t^  SendschreibenundBeden 
ken  voUsiandig  aua  den  yersehiedmen  Ausgaben  sewer  fVerke 
und  Brief e^  axis  andem  Biichem  tmd  noeh  unbemiigten  Hands^ 
iJiriJieryesammdii  Kritiaeh  und  HUiorisd^  hearbeitet.  Von 
Dr  WiuiEikM  Martin  Lkbbbeght  De  Wbttb.  5  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin. 

(Dr  Martin  Luiker^s  Entire  Ci^reepondenee^  carefidty  com- 
piled from  the  various  editions  qf  his  Works  and  Letters^  from 
other  Books,  and  from  Mcmuscripts  as  yetprivaie*  Edited,  with 
Critical  and  Historical  Notes,  by.  Dr  Wilhelm  Martin  Le* 

BERBCHT  De  WbTTE.) 

XI/^B  are  not  sure  tbat  tbe  &miliar  letters  of  a  great  man,  if 
■  ^^.  .  they  are  sufficiently  copious,  written  on  a  variety  of  themes, 
and  really  unpremeditated,  do  not  furnish  us  with  more  accurate 
data  for  estimating  his  character,  than  either  the  most  volumi- 
nous deliberate  compositions,  or  the  largest  traditional  coUec- 
lions  of  Us  conversation.  The. former  will  always  coneeal  much 
vhich  letters  will  disclose ; — will  give  not  only  an  imperfect,  but 
perhaps  false  idea  of  many  points  of  character ;  and  will  cer- 
tainly suggest  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  all  the  ordinary  habi- 
tudes of  thought  and  expres^on.  The  latter  will  often  fall  as 
much  below  the  true  mean  of  such  a  man's  merits ;  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  must  depend — except  in  the  rare  case  in  which 
some  £aijthful  Boswell  continually  dogs  the  heels  of  genius — on 
the  doubtful  authority  and  leaky  memory  of  those  who  report  it. 
Xetters,  on  tbe  other  hand,  ifThey  be  copious,  unpremeditated, 
and  not  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  world,  will  exhibit  the  cha- 
racter in  all  its  moods  and  phases,  and  bv  its  own  utterances. 
While  some  of  them  will  disclose  to  us  the  habitual  stat^  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and.  admit  us  even  into  the  privacy  of  the 
heart,  others,  composed  under  the  stimulus  of  great  emergencies! 
and  jn  those  oecasional  auspicious  expansions  of  the  &culties, 
which  neither  come  ikor  go  at  our  bidding,  will  furnish  no  un- 
worthy criterion  of  what  such  a  mind,  even  in  its  most  elevated 
^oods,  and  by  its  most  deliberate  efforts,  can  accomplish. 

If  ever  any  man's  character  could  be  advantageously  studied 
in  his  letters,  it  is  surely  that  of  Luther.  They  are  addressed 
to  all  sorts  of  persons,  are  composed  on  an  immense  diversity  of 
subjects,  and,  as  to  the  mass  of  them»  are  more  thoroughly  un- 
premeditated, as  well  as  more  completely  suggested  ex  visceribus 
causae,  as  Cicero  would  say,  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
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man.  They  are  also  more  copious  ;  as  copious  as  those  even  of 
his  great  contemporary  Erasmus,  to  whom  letter- writing  was 
equally  4iasibe6B\«!nd  axnusetnent.  '^Wfaat  ap^pena  voIdiainouB 
eoUet3tion»  m  our  degenerate  dayj^'^tbtee^c^  .S6rigi^^  P.ope^ 
Walpole,  Cwrper,  ^Veii  of  Swift,  dwindle  in  ^ompamon.  In 
De  WeCte^s  «iOBt  anthentie*  and  admihible  edition,  they  bcoupy 
five  very  tluck  and  «la«ely*-pctaliedt9oliHB((fs«  1  The  learned  com- 
piler, in  a  preface  amusingly  characteristic  of  the  literaary  ^al 
and  indefatigable 'research  ^  Creimaxiy,  tells  us^  thai  lie  has  un- 
earthed from  obscure  hiding- ji^aocs  a^d  mouldering  ^moauseripts 
more  than  a  hundred  unprinted  lettevs,  and  enriched  thd  present 
eolleetion  with  their  ioo^tents.^  By  hiiAs^lf,  or  higtliWafy  agents, 
he  has  ransacked  '  the  treasures  of  the 'archives  ctf  ^  Weiamr,^  the 

*  libraries  at  Jena,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Wolfenbiittel,  Frankfort  on 
*'  the  Maine,  Heidelberg  4nd  Bask  f  <atid  has  t^xsebmd  ^7>recioiis 

*  oontribbtions '  from  Bveslau,' Riga,  Stntsboiig, '  Miinicb,  Zu- 
rich, and  oither  places.  'Hieie  are  many,  ito  dmfol^  wbieii'ttme 
has  consigned  to  obli^on,  and  perhaps  some  few  wliii^  «tffl 
lie  unknown  in  pruUic  or'  private  j^pbdtories^^undeteeted  even 
by  the  acute  literary  soentof  l>e  ^Wette,  and  Ms  emiSBsvies. 
But  there  are  enougb  in  all  contsdence- to  satisfy^  any  ordinary 
appetite,  and  to  illustrate,^  if  any  tl^isg^can^'the  htstoryi  a^d  cha* 
racter  of  him  who  penned  them.     :       ^ 

Even^in  a  purely  Kterary  point  efv^ew,  these  letters  are  not 
liDWorthy  of  comparison  with  any- thing  Luth^  has  left  behind 
him.  They  oonttSki  no  larger  portion  oft  ifidifiere»t  Latin, 
scarcely  so  much  of  his  chara<i^eristie  violenee  and  mdeness; 
white  they  display  in  besnttifial  relief  ail  fbs  m<yre  tender  and 
amiable  trait^  of  his  character^  and  are  fraught  with  brief  but 
most  i^riking  specimens  of  that  'inte^ise  and  burning  eloquenee 
for  which  he  Was  ^o  fiamed  Very  many  of  them  wtelTdeserre  the 
admhralion  which  Coleridge  (who  regi^etted  that  eeleottons  from 
them  had  not  been  given  to  the  Boyish  ^puUb)  has  so  strongly 
expressed.  <  I  oan  scarcely  coneeive^'  h^  saj^,  ^  a  more  delight* 
^  fut  volume  than  might  be  ma4e  fmb  Luti^s  letters,  espe- 
'  cially  those  written  from  the  Wartborg^  if  tibey  were  translated 

*  in  the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic,  hearty  mother  takffue  of  the 

*  original.  ...  A-  difficult  task  i  admit'  He  is  speakings 
of  course,  of  Luther's  German  letters*  Almost  all,  however^ 
from  the  Wartburg  are  in  Liitin* 

Of  late  years  they  have  received  considerable  attention.  M. 
Michelet,  in  his  very  pleasing  voloMes,  in  wfaieh  he  has  made 
Luther  draw  his  own  portrait,  bypresenthig  a  series  of  exttlaets  from 
his  writings,  has  derived  no  small  portion  of  his  materials  from  the 


iHUtm^  while  'all  tecdnii^hi^tinrikriB  bf  tbt  ^S^mixMimii  Q8p^-> 
datty' D- iAmbig^nig  and  Waddin^im,*  faaare  <lug^deep9  and<wifli 
iiMa«ti0e  advuntag*^  ia  tbe'Mine  ihkie*'  Kotrolilydo  tfiey^ifonnv 
86'De  Wet^  siayS)  ^a  diary,  as'it  were, '<if  Lnthmfs^liie/  ^-^cfich-* 
^iiam  dtf' Tagebtusb' sditier  Lebetid/  butbere  better  tbaA  in 
almost  any  history,  because  more  minictel^iBiayitUa  ifHolei  early- 
progress  of  the  Aeibriii&tiofi  be' tvaced. 

As"we  coneeiTe  that  Luthev's  eiiaracter  could  be  isowhere 
BMre  adyaatflgeottfidry  studied  than^  in  this  vdluanmniB  .  cotreNi 
spd«id«t)^9  Mfe  ^r^pose  in  the  pinMnt  Ardde  to  thake  it'  tibe 
bksis*oJf  a  fe^  remfttks  oa  hit  miost  prominci»t^  intellectual  j  ami 
fliorat  qualitktt*  >'      -  ...   ;^ 

No  ]]ftodern  atithor,  in  our  opinion;  has  done  Buch /^igual  in** 
justice  to'LotherNs  iittetlect  as  Mr  'Hail^m,  whose  ex<»llent 
and  well  firaeti^ed  judgvbeiit  seeihs  to  us,*  in  this  iostanee,  to 
h^re  entirely  deserted  Jiim.  ^  LuidieT's  amazing  mflaenee  on  the 
^'  reirolutions  of  his  own  lige,  and  on  the  opi«iiiras  of  oumkindy 
^  seems,'  says  he,  *  to  have  produ<}ed,  as  is  not  uaifaturaL,  «n«kag<« 
*  gevated  notiisfff'^f  his  itieellectual:'grie«tness.'t  And  lie:  then 
pg^odeeds  to  i^dwe  it  to  assiirediy  very  modeiaite  dinvensiflais-*^ 
fbuifidiilg  his  jud^itf^nirprbiotpally  on  Luthe/s  writoigs. 

Now,  if  Mt^  Hallam  had.  been  nothing  more^ithan  a  inere 
critie,  we  shlonld  net  have '  wondered  at  such  a  decision .^  II 
wtfuld  bafe  been  «s  natnrai  in  tJbat  case  to  misinterpet  the 
genius  of  Lotber  as  for  Mallet  to  ^rite  the  Hfe  el  Baoon-  and 
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*  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  t)r  Waddington,  without  thanking* 
him  for  the  gratification  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  three 
volumes  of  his  History  6f  the  Reformation,  and  expressing  our  hopes 
that  he  will  soon  fulfil  bh  promise-  of  a  fmn'th.  Less  brillittfnt  th&n  that 
of  D'A'ilbign^,  his  worit  in  at  ko^t  its  equal  in  research,  oeitainlyuot 
inferiov  ki  the  comprebeasiirenesB  of  its  views,  or  the  salldity  of  its  re- 
jections'; aodia  severeifiddlitj,  is  perhaps  erea  tuperion  Nt^t  that,  ia 
4hip  ]»st  r^speet^  we-  have  j^iuoh  te.cowplsin  of  in  D'Aubign6;  but  as 
he  has.  great;  skiU  ia  the  sslectiou  and.  grsj^hic  disposition  of  his  pate- 
rials,  so  be  ^metim^s  sacriEce^s  a  little  top  much  to  g;ratify  it — as,  for 
example,  in  the  dramatic  form  he  has  given  to  Luther's  narrative  of  his 
interview  with  Miltitz — (Vol.  II.  p.  8-12.)  There  is  also  a  too  uniform 
brilliancy,  and  too  little  repose  about  the  style. — But  it  were  most  un- 
grateful to  deny  the  rare  merits  of  the  work,  'We  only  hope  its  unpre- 
cedented popularity  may  not  dt»pnve  us  of  another  volume  ircra  the-pen 
of  Dr  Waddington,  His  History  of  the  Reformation  is  in  our  jodgnisnt 
▼ery  suftorior  to  bis  previous  work,*  which  we  had'occafldon  tonoticey  in 
ksa  ^voarable  terms^  in  oar  account  of  it  in  this  JournaK 

f  IniroducUan  to  the  Likrature  ofEuropef  yoL  i.  p.  513. 
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^  forget  that  he  was  a  philosopher.*  But  when  we  refleet  that 
Mr  Hallam  is  not  a  mere  literary  critic,  and  that  whatsoever 
honours  he  may  have  achieved  in  that  capacity,  are  yet  inferiar 
to  those  which  he  has  attained  as  a  philosophical  historian,  we 
\  confess  our  astonishment  at  the  low  estimate  he  seemA  to  have 
formed  of  Luther's  intellect* 

This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  contemplating  Luther's  cha- 
racter too  exclusively  in  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  the 
literary  nature  of  the  work  on  which  the  critic  was  at  the  time 
engaged.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformer's  mind  did  not  belong 
exclusively,  or  even  prevmlingly,  to  either  of  the  two  principaL 
types  with  which  we  more  usually  associate  genius,  and  which 
almost  divide  the  page  of  literary  history  between  them.  The 
one  is  the  prevailingly  philosophical  temperament,  with  num- 
berless specific  differences ;  the  other  the  prevailingly  poetical, 
with  differences  equally  numerous  :  the  pae»ion  of  the  one  class 
of  minds  is  speculative  and  scientific  truth — that  of  the  other, 
ideal  beauty.  Yet  there  is  another  and  not  less  imposing  form 
of  human  genius,  though  it  does  not  figure  much  on  the  page 
of  literary  history,  which  has  made  men  as  illustrious  as  man 
was  ever  made,  either  by  depth  or  subtlety  of  peculation,— 
by  opulence  or  brilliancy  of  fancy.  This  class  of  minds  unites 
some  of  the  rarest  endowments  of  the  philosophical  and  poetical 
temperaments ;  and  though  the  reason  in  such  men  is  not  such 
as  would  have  made  an  Aristotle,  nor  the  imagination  such 
as  would  have  made  a  Homer,  these  elements  are  mingled  in 
such  proportions  and  combinations  as  render  the  product — 
the  tertium  quid — not  less  wonderful  than  the  greatest  expan- 
sion of  either  element  alone.  To  these  are  superadded  some 
qualities  which  neither  bard  nor  philosopher  ever  possessed, 
and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  energetic  will 
and  powerful  passions.  Such  are  the  minds  which  are  des* 
tined  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  to  originate  or  contrcJ 
great  revolutions,  to  govern  the  actions  of  men  by  a  sagacious 
calculation  of  motives,  or  to  govern  their  very  thoughts  by  the 
magical  power  of  their  eloquence.  They  are  the  stuff  out  of 
which  great  statesmen,  great  conquerors,  great  orators,  are 
made; — by  the  last,  however,  not  meaning  the  mere  *  mob 
*  orator,'  who  attains  and  preserves  a  powerful  influence  by  just 
following  the  multitude  he  appears  to  lead,  and  who,  if  popu- 
lar, is  popular  in  virtue  of  Swift's  receipt  for  becoming  a  wise 
man — that  is,  by  agreeing  with  whatever  any  one  may  tell  you ; 
we  mean  the  man  who,  if  need  be,  can  stem  the  torrent  as  well 
as  drift  upon  it ;  who,  upon  occasion,  can  tell  unpalatable  truths 
and  yet  rivet  attention.     To  be  such  an  orator  requires  many 
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of  the  quatities  of  the  philosophical  itdt^jsmdrr-:— flife  same  deep 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  human  hatar6  in  ffeneri!,  th6 
same  keen  perception  of  the  mdtlves  And  fe€iHng&  otth^  so-con- 
dittohed  humanity  with  which  it  h^H  to  de^l,  th^  sdme  ready 
appreciation  of  the  topics  and  atgUtnent^  likely  H/A  pftevall,  thfe 
«ame  sagacity  iii  calculating  Hiorat  catties  ^tid  effects!;  And  we 
need  not  wonder,  th^refdte,  that  the  great  ^tut^sn/ian  and  the 
persuasive  orator  have  ^  ofteh  bei^n  found  tmHed  ill  the  sdme 
individual. 

Now,  to  acWeVe  any  of  the  greait  taskd  tt)  tyhich  thift  class  of 
inihds  seem  born  ;  to  matiage  vast  and  difficult  affairs  with  ad- 
dress,  and  bring  them  to  sin  unexpectedly  {itospetous  issue ;  to 
kn6#  how  to  seize  the  critical  mothent  of  action  with  proper 
decision,  or  tO  eterci^e  patienee  and  self-oOhtrol  in  waiting  for 
It ;  to  peneti'ate  the  Springs  of  htiin^ti  conduct,  whether  in  the 
^enus  or  the  individual ;  to  sway  the  mitid6  of  Whole  commani- 
nities,  a:^  whole  forests  bow  at  once  before  the  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest ;  to  comprehend  and  calculate  th^  interactidn  of  numberless 
pauses  and  effects ;  to  originate  and  execute  dariti^  enterprises 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  physfcdl  and  moral,  And  not  only 
•  in  the  ihidst  Of  opposite  wills  And  ^onfli<iting  interests,  but  often 
fcy  meatis  of  them — all  this  seemS  to  Us  to  imply  AS  wonderful 
a  combination  of  intellectual  qualities  as  that  whicR  enables  the 
iaaihematicat  Analyst  to  disentangle  th6  iittHcAciesr  of  a  trans- 
cehdetital  equation,  or  th^  M^taphysiciaTi  to  speculate  profoundly 
fbn  th^  freedom  of  th^  hunlan  Will,  ot  ihe  origin  of  evil.  Nor 
do  those  who  have  been  both  authors  and  actors  in  the  real  dramn, 
6t  history,  A{)j^^at  to  uS  leSs  wof thv  of  our  adri^fratiort  than  those 
^ho  hAve  but  imaSfined  what  the  forraier  have  achieved.  Therfe 
^re,  ttnc(u^^tionably,  itieti  who  have  beeti  as  famous  for  what  they 
hav^  done,  as  others  hate  been  or  can  be  for  what  they  have, 
kritteft- 

It  is  p+^cJSeiy  to  such  an  order  of  ^ertius — ^srhatever  his  merits 
^  defects  as'  A  uffiter — that  the  intellect  of  Luther  is,  in  our 
judgtae^it^  to  be  referred ;  and,  considei-ed  in  this  point  of  view, 
We  doubt  whether  it  is  very  possible  to  exaggerate  its  greatness. 
In  a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  survey  6f  the  peci;Iiarities  of 
his  position  iti  All  the  rapid  changes  of  his  toost  eventful  history ; 
in  penetrating  the  characters  and  detecting  the  ifiOtives  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  in  fertility  of  expedients ;  fn  prompti- 
tude of  judgment  and  of  action ;  in  nicely  calculating  the  effect 
of  bold  measui*es,  e'specially  ih  great  divergencies — as  when  he 
burnt  the  PApAl  Bull,  and  appeared  Af  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  in 
selecting  th^  arguments  likely  to  prevail  with  the  mass  of  men, 
and'  ill  that  contAglous  enthusiasm  of  chAracter  which  imbues  and 
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inspires  them  with  a  spirit  like  its  own,  and  fills  them  with  bouad- 
less  eonfidence  in  its  leadership ; — in  all  these  respects,  Luther 
does  not  appear  to  us  far  behind  any  of  those  who  have  played 
illustrious  parts  in  this  world's  affairs,  or  obtained  an  empire 
over  the  minds  of  their  species.         *      . 

And  surely  this  is  sufficient  for  one  man.  No  one  ever  thinks 
the  intellect  of  Pericles  or  Alexander,  Cromwell  or  Napoleon, 
inferior  to  the  highest  order,  merely  because  neither  of  them  has 
left  ingenious  treatises  of  philosophy,  or  beautiful  strains  of 
poetry,  or  exhibited  any  of  the  traces  either  of  a  calm  or  beau- 
tiful intellect.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  enough  for  Luther  to 
be  known  as  the  author  of  the  Reformation. 

Such  are  the  original  limitations  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
so  distinct  the  forms  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  it  is  at  best 
but  one  comparatively  little  sphere  that  even  the  greatest  of  men 
is  qualified  to  fill.  Tak^  him  out  of  that,  and  the  giant  becomes 
a  dwarf — the  genius  a  helpless  changeling.  Aristotle,  though  he 
wrote  admirably  on  rhetoric,  would  have  made,  we  fear,  but  an 
indifferent  Demosthenes ;  and  Demosthenes  would  probably  have 
been  but  an  obscure  expounder  of  the  principles  of  hjs  own  art. 
After  making  all  allowances  for  the  influence  of  education,  and 
conceding  that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  condition  of  any  mind 
under  a  different  training,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
are  cases,  and  those  usually  of  minds  pre-eminently  great  in  a 
single  department,  where  the  native  bias  is  so  strong,  that  it 
is  beyond  the  art  of  all  the  school-mastering  in  the  world  to 
alter  it. 

Earnestly  contending  that  Luther's  intellect  is  to  be  princi- 
pally regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  we  yet  must  pro- 
fess our  belief,  that  even  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  Mr 
Hallam  has  done  him  less  than  justice.  When  we  consider  the 
popular  design  of  his  writings,  and  that  they  fulfilled  it,  many 
^  of  their  apparent  defects  will  disappear ;  and  when  we  consider 
their  voluminousness — the  rapidity  with  whicfi  they  were  thrown 
off — and  the  overwhelming  engagements  under  the  pressure  of 
which  they  were  produced,  many  defects  may  well  be  pardoned. 
A  word  or  t^o  on  each  of  these  topics. 

As  to  their  character,  they  were  chiefly  designed  adpopulum — 
addressed  to  human  nature  so-and-so  conditioned ;  and  whether 
we  look  at  what  history  has  told  us  of  the  state  of  that  public 
mind  to  which  they  appealed,  or  to  their  notorious  effect?,  we 
think  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  admirably  calculated 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  We  have  already  said  that  we  must 
look  in  the  mind  of  Luther  for  the  species  of  greatness  which 
may  fairly  be  expected  there ;  and  not  for  one  to  which  an  intel- 
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iect  80  congtitutpd  could  make  no  pretensions.     No  man  will 
e]|^]lenge  for  him  the  praise  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  or  calm- 
ness of  judgment  in  dealing  witb  evidence.     To  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  surely  can  he  lay  claim)  who  flatters  him- 
self that  he  has  found  an  escape  from  thfs  absurdities,  of  trai^ 
substantiation  in  the  equal  absurditi/es  of  consubstaptiatipn ;  or 
who  thinks  himself  tvarranted  in  setting  aside  the  eividence  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  Jaoiesb  because  he  supposes  be 
has  found  a  sentence  in  it  which  contradicts  his  interpretation 
pf  an  Epistle  of  PauL—the  authe^iticUy  of  which  has  no  higher 
eridence.     The  class  of  intellects  to  which  we  have  ventur^  to 
refer  that  of  f^uther,  are  robust  |ind  sagacious  rath^^than  subtle 
or  profound ;  little  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  abstract  truths 
and  impatient  of  whatever  is  not  practical ;  better  adapted  for  a 
skilful  advocacy  of  principles  than  for  calm  investigation  of  them, 
ajid  little  solicitous,  in  their  exhibition,  of  philosopl^ic  precision 
or  theoretic  completeu/^ss*      Seizing  with  instinctive  sagacity 
those  points  ^hich  are  bfist  calculated  to  influence  the  common 
mind,  they  are  not  very  aii^bitious  {even  if  they  could  attain  it) 
of  th^  praise  of  a  g^eyenely  logical  method^     3ut  they  well  know 
hovir  to  do  that  for  which  in  his  turn  the  m^e  philpsopher  would 
find  himself  strangely  incapacitated.     They  estimate  precisely 
the  measure  of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance,  the  prejudices  a^d 
the  passions  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  pitch  the 
whole  tone  of  argument  in  unison  with  it.     They  judge  of  argu- 
inents,  not  so. much  by  thjeir  abstract  value,  or  even  by  the  de- 
gree of  forpe  they  may  have  on  their  own  minds,  as  by  the  rela* 
tion  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  viewed  by  others ;  if  neces- 
sary, t^ey  prefer  even  a  comparatively  feeble  argument,  if  it  can 
be  made  readily  intelligiblie,  and  be  forcibly  exhibited,   to  a 
stronger  one,  if  that  stronger  one  be  so  refined  as  to  escape  the 
appreciation  of  the  common  mind. 

And  such  topics  they  treat  with  a  vivacity  and  vehemence  of 
which  a  phik)sopher  would  be  as  incapable  as  he  would  be  dis- 
gusted with  the  method.  He  is  but  too  apt,  when  he  assumes 
the  uncongenial  offiqe  of  a  popular  instructor,  to  generalize  par- 
ticular statements  into  their  most  abstract  expression ;  he  re^ 
Sembles  the  mathematician,  who  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  clothed 
the  determinate  quantities  cfarithpQ^tic  in  the  universal  symbols 
of  algebra ;  he  must  assign  each  argutnent  its  place,  not  accord- 
ing to  its  relative  weight,  but  according  to  his  own  notions  of  its 
abstract  conclusiveness;  he  m^st  adopt  the  only  method  which 
philosophical  precision  deipands,  and  to  violate  it  would  be  pnors 
than  his  fastidious  taste  can  prevail  upon  itself  to  concede  to  that 
vulgar  thing-^the  practical. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any  comparison  as  to  the  compa- 
rative Value  or  dignity  of  the  functions  of  those  whose  calm  inf^t- 
lect  best  qualifies  them  to  in\^estigate  truth,  and  of  those  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  make  it  triumph,  not  only  over  the  undei^stand- 
iftga  of  men,  but  over  fheir  imaginations  and  affections  ;  to  give 
it  a  vivid  presence  in  the  heart.  It  8ufl9ces  that  neither  class  can 
be  fully  equipped  for  their  high  tasks  without  a  mental  organi- 
sation exquisitely  adapted  to  its  object,  Jind  well  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  They  are  the  complements  of  each  other, 
and  neithei*  can  be  perfect  atone.  '  The  wise  in  heart,'  sayd 
Solomon,  ^  shall  be  called  prudent,  but  the  sweetness  of  the  lipd 
*  increaseth  learning.*  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  her  well  is  of 
about  as  much  use  as  water  there,  and  is  of  very  little  use  with- 
out some  appliances  to  bring  it  to  the  lips^  of  the  thirsty. 

We  must  bear  such  considerations  in  mind  if  we  would  do  such 
a  man  as  Luther  justice  in  the  perusal  of  his  controversial  writings. 
We  must  recollect  that  they  were  most  of  them  composed  jw-o  r^ 
natOf — for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  popular  mind  in  given 
I    circumstances,  in  an^age  of  great  ignorance,  barbarism,  and 
;    coarseness.     We  laPe^at  oest  not  altogether  qualified  to  judge 
iSoWtSfthey  were  wisely  adapted  to  their  end ;  but  we  aife  con- 
vinced that  the  mor^  carefully  the  whole  relations  of  Luther  and 
ihis  age  are  studied,^  the  more  will  they  be  found  to  justify  his 
general  sagacity,  and  the  less  i^ason  will  they  leave  us  to  wonder 
at  their  astonishing  success* 

JEven  his  positiv^e  faults — as,  for  example,  his  viiflence  of  in- 
▼eotiye  and  his  excessive  diffuseness — ^which  we  io  not  deny 
floM(«d  ii^  a  great  measure^  the  one  from  the  vebemende  of  his 
(liftture,  and  the  other  from  the  haste  with  which  he  Wfote — 
.^ere  often  deliberately  committed  by  him  as  most  likely  to  an* 
^wer  his  purpose.  We  should  hesitate  to  state  this,  were  it  not 
for  Luther's  repeated  and  explicit  declarations  on  this  very  point, 
in  his  Letter?.  We  should  hesitate,  because  we  are  jealous  of  that 
))iographical  prejudice  which  will  still  find  out  Chat  the  object  of 
its  blind  eulogy  had  some  de*p  design  even  in  the  veriest  blun- 
jders ;  and  that  fdiWes  and  failings  no«  only  *  leaned  to  virtufe'sr 
pide,^  bi^t  were  themselves  tirtues* 

In  both  the  above  points^,  Luther  unquestionably  has  sinf 
,enpugh  to  answer  for,  and  is^  we  freely  acknowledge,  as  often 
tedious  and  inelegant  as  offensively  coarse.  Still,  though  it  mfay 
be  thought  that  we  are  defending  his  sagacity  at  the  expense  of 
things  quite  as  valuable^his  tast«  add  good  feeling — nothing  is 
clearer,  from  his  own  admissioAs,  than  that  he  of^n  ^mmitted 
these  faults  of  set  purpose,  and  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  Thus 
for  the  diffuseness  of  certain  compositions,  be  apologises  in  his 
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Letters  (No.  32  and  No.  134,)  beca^se  they  were  designed  for  the 
^  rudest  ears  and  understandings*'  To  the  ccainion  olind  of  his 
day,  truths  which  are  to  us  truisms^^wbich  wiU  hardly  bear  the 
briefest  expression — wbicb,  in  fact»  are  so  faipiUar  that  they  are 
forgotten — were  startling  novelties.  The  populace  required,  ia 
his  judgment,  Mine  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept;'  not 
Qnly  ^  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,'  but  here,  and  there^  and 
every  where  a  great  deal.  The  same  apology  is  required  for  the 
diffuseness  of  other  theologiansi  of  that^  day,  of  far  severer  intel- 
lect and  much  more  elegance  ^^  Calvin  and  Melancthon,  for 
example.  As  to  his  arrogant  tooe  and  rude  invective,  though 
both  were  natural  expressions  of  the  enthusiaAm  and  vf^emence 
of  his  character,  they  were  also  systematically  adopted,  and  were 
both  no  doubt  upon  the  whole  most  subservient  to  his  purpose. 
Timidity  and  irresolution  would  have  been  his  ruin*  On  the  other 
hand,  his  self-reliance  and  fearlessness — the  grandeur  and  dilation 
of  his  carriage-.— his  very  contempt  of  his  adversaries — ^all  tended  to 
give  course  and  confidence  to  thp^  who  possessed  them  not,  and 
to  inspire  his  party  with  his  own  spirit.  His  voice  neVer  failed  to 
act  like  ^  trumpet-call  upon  the  hearts  of  his  followers^— to  reassure 
tl^em  when  depressed,  and  to  reanimate  th^m  when  defeated.  No 
other  tone,  no  other  language  could  have  had  the  same  effect.  Con- 
sidering his  position,  there  is  a  sort  of  sublimity  in  his  audacity. 

*  I  know  and  am  certain,'  says  he  to  Spalatin,  (1521,)  ^  that 

*  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  lives  and  reigns,  and)  buoyant  in  this 
^  knowledge  and  confidence,  I  will  not  fear  a  hundred  thousand 
^  Popes/  *  My  doctrines  will  stand,'  says  he  the  following  year 
in  his  reply  to  King  Henry,  *  and  the  Pope  will  fall  in  spite  of 
\  all  the  powers  of  air,  earth,  hell.  They  have  provoked  me  to 
^w^;  they  ^hall  have  it.     They  scorned  the.  peace  I  offered 

*  them — ^peace  they  shall  have  no  longer.     God  shall  look  to  it; 

*  which  of  the  two  shall  first  retiire  from  the  struggle — -the  Pope 

*  or  Luther  ? '  Five  hundred  such  expressions  might  be  cited. 
On  the  whole,  we  ar^  disposed  to  acquiesice  in  the  judgtnent  of 
Br  Waddington,  as  expressed  on  another  occasion.  ^  I  have  no 
^  question,'  says  he,  ^  that  the  cause  of  Luthei*  was,,  upon  the 

*  whole,  advanced  and  recpmmended  even  by  the  temerity  of  his 
'  unsparing  invective;  ^nd  that,  had  he  give^  less  offence  to  his 

*  enemies,  he  would  have  found  less  zeal,  less  courage,  and  far 

*  less  devotion  in  his  friends.'  * 

It  is  not  uninstructive  to  hear  Luther  in  some  of  his  Letters 
defending  on  plan  the  vehemence  of  his  invective.     *  I  am  de- 
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*  termined,'  he  says  in  his  reply  to  King  Henry,  •  to  assume, 
^  day  by  day,  a  loftier  and*  loftier  tone  against  these  senseless 
'  little  tyrants^  and  to  meet  their  madness  with  a  madness  like 
'  their  own/  •  I  suppress  many  things,'  he  writes  to  SyaI-» 
atin  as  early  as  1519,  *  for  the  sake  of  the  Elector  and  the  Uni- 
'  rersity,  which  I  would  otherwise  pour  out  against  Rome — that 

/  *  destroyer  alite^^  Scripture  and  the  Church.     It  cannot  be 

*  that  the  truth  respectmg  either  can  be  treated  without  giving' 
<  ofience  to  that  wild  beast.  Do  not  hope  that  I  shall  keep  quiet 
y  and  safe,  unless  you  wish  to  see  me  abandon  theology  altogether. 
'  Let  your  friends  think  me  mad  if  they  will/*  *  What  is  it  to  me,' 
he  says  to  Spalatin  in  his  account  of  the  Leipsic  disputation — * 

*  what  is  it  to  me  if  I  speak  rashly  and  offensively,  if  I  but  speak 

*  truth,  and  that  catholic  truth  ?  .  .  .  Why,  it  was  always 
'  so;  truth  has  ever  been  rash,  bitter,  seditious,  offensive.     .     .     . 

*  What  is  it  to  me  that  the  Thomists  are  offended  with  truth  ?   It 

*  is  sufficient  for  me  that  it  is  neither  heretical  nor  erroneous.'  f 

*  I  know,'  he  says  to  Spalatin  in  1522,  *  that  whatever  I  might 

*  write  against  the  King  of  England  would  offend  many,  out  I 

*  chose  to  do  it — sed  ita  placuit  mihi — and  many  causes  rendered 

*  it  necessary/:):  And  to  another  friend  (unknown)  in  August  of 
the  fearae  year,  he  says,  *  My  gracious  prince  and  many  other 
^  friends  have  often  admonished  me  on  this  subject :  but  my 
'  answer  is  that  I  will  not  comply,  nor  ought  I.  My  cause  is 
^  not  a  cause  of  middle  measures,  {ein  mittel-handel,)  in  which 

*  one  may  concede  or  give  way,  even  as  I,  like  a  fool,  have 

*  hitherto  done/ §  (Few  readers  of  Luther,  however,  will  think 
/  there  was  much  reason  for  this  self-accusation.^ 

It  will  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  are  the  apolo- 
gists of  his  too  habitual  virulence  and  ferocity  of  invective. 
Not  even  the  spirit  of  the  age  can  form  an  apology  for  them  ; 
though  in  all  fairness  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  so  com- 
pletely wei'e  these  offensive  qualities  of  controversy  characteristic 
of  it,  that  theuj  and  long  after,  they  were  exhibited  by  men 
who  had  neither  Luther^s  vehement  passions,  nor  his  provoca- 
tions to  plead  in  extenuation ;  often  so  unconsciously,  indeed, 
that  the  refined  and  equable  Thomas  More  imitates  and  tran- 
scends the  Reformer's  coarseness  even  while  he  reproves  it. 

But  whatever  the  defects  and  inequalities  of  Luther's  writings, 
there  is  one  quality  not  unsparingly  displayed,  which  ought  to 
have  protected  him  from  so  mean  an  estimate  as  Mr  Hullam 
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seems  to  have  formed — we  mean  his  eloquence — for  which  he  was 
famed  by  all  his  contemporaries — which  he  was  not  grudgingly 
admitted  to  possess  even  by  his  enemies — and  which  still  lives  in 
numberless  passages  of  his  writings  to  justify  their  eulogiums. 
Yet  Mr  Hailam  says,  that  in  his  judgment,  Luther's  Latin 
works,  at  least,  *  are  not  marked  by  any  striking  ability,  and  still 
less  by  any  impressive  eloquence  I*  Surely  he  must  have  been 
thinking  only  of  the  moderate  Latinity  when  he  used  the  last 
expression;  for  unquestionably  the  soul  of  eloquence  is  often 
there,  however  rugged  the  form.  Far  more  j ustly  speaks  Frederic 
Schlegel.     *  Luther,'  says  he,   *  displays  a  most  original  elo- 

*  quence,  surpassed  by  few  names  that  occur  in  the  whole  history 

*  of  literature.    He  had,  indeed,  all  those  properties  which  render 

*  a  man  fit  to  be  a  revolutionary  orator.'  If  this  be  so,  the  intel- 
lect of  Luther  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  phenomena 
which  appear  in  the  world  of  mind.  Such,  at  least,  has  been 
hitherto  the  uniform  judgment  of  criticism.  To  possess  a  genius 
for  consummate  eloquence  is  always  considered  to  imply  intel- 
lectual excellence  of  the  highest  order ;  and  if  we  judge  either 
by  the  rarity  with  which  it  is  bestowed,  or  consider  how  various, 
how  exquisitely  balanced  and  adjusted  are  the  powers  which 
must  equip  the  truly  great — the  first-rate — orator,  we  shall  see 
no  reason  to  quarrel  with  thi^  judgment.  So  peculiar  are  the 
required  modifications  and  combinations  of  intellect,  imagination, 
and  passion,  that  it  may  be  pretty  safely  averred  we  shall  as 
soon  see  the  reproduction  of  an  Aristotle  as  a  Demosthenes. 

All  the  prime  elements  of  this  species  of  mental  power,  Luther 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  perfection.  We  have  admitted  that 
he  had  not  a  mind  well  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  abstract 
truth ;  but  he  had  what  was  to  him  of  more  importance,  great  prac- 
tical sagacity,  and  vast  promptitude  and  vigour  of  argument.  His 
imagination,  though  as  little  solicitous  about  the  abstractly  beau- 
tiful, as  his  reason  about  the  abstractly  speculative,  was  fertile 
of  those  brief,  homely,  energetic  images  which  are  most  effective 
ill  real  eloquence ;  and  in  intensity  and  vehemence  of  passion, 
even  Demosthenes  was  not  his  superior.  His  native  language 
he  wrote  with  the  utmost  force ;  and  when  he  pleased,  none  could 
express  himself  with  a  more  pregnant  brevity.  To  the  continu- 
ous excellence,  the  consummate  taste,  the  exquisite  finish,  the 
minute  graces  of  him  who  *  fulmined  over  Greece,'  Luther,  it  is 
true,  had  no  pretensions — as  indeed  might  be  expected,  consi- 
dering the  circumstances  and  the  age  in  which  his  intellect  was 
developed ;  but  in  every  part  of  his  controversial  works,  most 
frequently  in  his  briefer  writings,  as  in  his  *  Appeal  to  a  Future 
*  Council,*  his  '  Babylonish  Captivity,'  and  his  *  Appeal  to  the  Gt r- 
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'  man  NobiUty/  and  not  least  in  his  Letters,  occur  frequent  bursty 
of  the  most  vivid  and  impassioned  eloquence.  He  abounds  ia  pas- 
3ages,  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  make  our  hearts  throb 
within  us  as  we  read  th^m•  Such  is  the  expression  with  whicl^ 
he  defied  the  sentence  of  excommunication.     ^  As  thejr  b<ive  ex^ 

*  communicated  me  in  defjpncc  of  their  aacrilegiQus  heresy,  so  d^ 

*  I  excommunicate  them  on  behalf  of  the  holy  truth  of  God  \  iin^ 

*  let  Christ,  our  judge,  decide  whether  of  the  two  e^communio^ 
*•  tions  ha3  the  greater  weight  with  him/  Such  is  th4t  memor- 
able sentence  wiUi  which  be  dropped  the  Papal  Bull  into  the 
dames,  and  which,  even  from  his  lips,  would,  a  few  years  before, 
have  thrilled  the  assembled  multitudes  with  horror.    *'  As  thqu 

*  hast  troubled  and  put  to  shame  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  sq 
^  be  thou  troubled  and  consumed  in  the  eternal  fires  of  kel(.' 
Such,  above  all,  is  that  noble  declaration  with  which  h^  ^cmcl^d-i 
ed  his  defence  at  Worms.     ^  Since  your  majesty  requires  of  m^ 

*  a  simple  and  direct  answer,  I  will  give  one,  and  it  is  this :  I 

*  cannot  submit  my  faith  either  to  popes  or  councils,  sipc^  it  i^ 

*  clear  as  noonday  that  they  have  often  erred,  ^nd  ev^n  opposed 

*  one  another.     If,  then,  1  J^m  not  confuted  by  Scripture  or  by 

*  cogent  reasons  ...  I  neither  can  npr  will  retract  ^ny  thing  ^ 

*  for  it  cannot  be  rij^bt  for  a  Christian  to  do  any  thin|r  againsi^ 
<  his  conscience.     Here  I  stand;  I  cannot  do  otherwise;   Go4 

*  help  me.*  This  eloquence,  indeed,  is  transient ;  it  flashes  pu^ 
like  the  lightning,  for  an  instant,  and  again  withdraws  into  tfa^ 
cloud.  But  it  is  the  lightning  that  blasts  aqd  scathes  wherever 
it  strikes. 

The  influence  which  Luther^  eloquence  exerted  over  his  con- 
temporaries is  testified,  not  only  by  the  deference  with  which  h^ 
was  listened  to  by  those  who  were  predisposed  to  applaud — ^ 
very  inadeauate  criterion  of  merit — but  by  the  profound  atten- 
tion which  ne  was  ab)e  to  command,  even  from  those  ^ho  were, 
hostile  or  alienated.  This  was  seen,  not  only  on  great  occasion^ 
as  at  Worms — not  only  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had^ 
imbued  a  whole  nation — but  by  the  success  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  equally  difficult  task  of  restraining  the  fi^a^ical 
excesses  oi  some  of  his  own  followers.  When,  under  the  le^der-n 
ship  of  the  acute  but  impetuous  Carlstadt,  9om^  of  them  had 
been  induced,  during  his  residence  at  the  Wartburg,  to  outrun 
Luther's  zeal,  and  to  do  what  he  admitted  might  be  right  to  be 
done,  but  in  a  wrong  spirit-^with  violence  and  uncharitabjenes^ 
— all  eyes  were  directed  to  Luther  ^^s  the  only  man  whp  could 
appease  the  tumults  Brs^ving  all  personal  danger,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  wishes  of  the  Elector  himself,  he  descended  from  hia^, 
retreat,  and  all  was  qviiet  ^ain.     Fo^  many  successive  days  het 
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preached  against  the  inaovators,  though  "ithqut  mentioning 
Carlstadt's  name,  and  his  i}rogress  was  one  confiiiued  trininphl 
I^t  i^  tiue,  that,  ia  his  subsequent  visit  to  Orlatnuod)  h^  had  qat 
the  same  success ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  b^iqg  in  tJi«  wrong  oa 
the  Saeramentarian  qqestipn,  Carlstadt  w(is  ^t  wmi  ?|>ot  regarded 
^6  another  Luther. 

Of  (be  briefer  compositions  of  L.utbei  eloquont 

than  the  Letter  he  wrote  to  Frederici  w  Ca^^t^a 

wrote  to  urge  that  Prince  to  abandon  k  to  the 

tender  fn^rctea   of  |lome.      In    this   r  position, 

vhieh  was  thrown  off  on  the  samp  day  i  ived  the 

It^gate'fi  Letter,  he  assures  Frederic  that  exile,  to 

protection  at  the  peril  of  his  Prince's  ability  of 

mind,  the  magnanimity  it  displays,  are  w^ll  worthy  of  Luther; 
but  without  denying  them,  we  caiin.Q.t  but  think  that  the  whole 
Letter,  93  well  as  that  to  Spalatin  on  the  sam^  occasion,  is  con* 
^tructed  with  consummate  skill ;  an4  th^t,  while  resolving  on  that 
course  which  his  own  bold  and  lofty  spirit  prompted,  he  has  intjroT 
duped  all  those  topics  which  were  likely  either  to  move  the  syin* 

fathy  or  alarm  the  pride  of  the  Prince,  *  If  we  praise  his  mag* 
oanimity,'  says  Dr  Waddington,  *  we  must  at  the  same  tine 
'  admire  nis  forethought  and  discretion.'  The  v^ry  pathos  is 
irresistible.  '  I  am  waiting  your  strictureSj'  says  he  to  Spalatin, 
though  the  letter  was,  of  course,  intended  for  bis  master's  eye, 
'  on  the  answer  that  I  have  sent  to  the  legate's  letter)  unless  yoq 

*  think  it  unworthy  of  any  reply.     But  I  am  looking  daily  fot 

*  the  anatheinas  from  Home,  and  setting  ftU  things  in  order;  so 

*  that,  when  they  arrive,  I  may  go  forth  prepared  and  girded  like 
'  Abraham,  jgnorant  whither  I  shall  go — nay,  rather  well  assured 
'  wbiiher-:-for  God  is  every  where.' " 

One  brief  passage  in  this  Letter,  not  given  by  Waddington,  and 
sadly  mutilated  by  D'Aubigne.seems  to  us  most  happily  conceived 
and  expressed.  Cajetan  haa  urged  the  Elector  to  give  up  the  monk, 
but  contents  himself  with  simply  averring  his, '  certain  knowledge  ' 
of  his  guilL  Luther  thus  replies: — '  But  this  I  cannot  endure,  that 

*  my  accuser  should  endeavour  to  make  my  most  sagacious  and 
'  prudent  sovereign  play  the  part  of  another  Pilate.     When  thft 

*  Jews  brought  Chrjst  before  that  ruler,  and  were  a^d,  "  What 
'  acci^tion  tbey  preferred,  and  what  evil  the  nun  ha<}  done?" 
'  They  said,  "  If  he  had  not  been  a  malefactor,  we  woul^  not 

*  faav^  delivered  him  to  thee."     So  this  ^ost  reverend  legate, 

*  whea  he  has  presented  brother  Martin,  with  many  injurioua 
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'  speeches,  and  the  prince  may  possibly  ask,  **  What  has  the 

*  little  brother  done  ?  "  will  reply,  "  Trust  me,  illustrious  prince, 

*  I  speak  the  truth  from  certain  knowledge,  and  not  from  opin- 

*  nion/'     /  will  answer  for  the  prince — "  Let  me  know  this  cer- 

*  tain  knowledge ;  let  it  be  committed  to  writing ;  forilied  into 

*  letters ;  and  when  this  is  done,  I  will  send  brother  Martin  to 
'  Rome,  or  rather  I  will  seize  and  slay  him  myself;  then  I  will 

*  consult  my  honour,  and  leave  not  a  stain  upon  my  fair  fame. 

*  But  as  long  as  that  *  certain  knowledge '  shuns  the  light,  and 

*  appears  only  in  assertions  .  •  .  I  cannot  trust  myself  in  the 

*  dark."    .  .  .    Thus  would  /  answer  him,  illustrious  prince. 

*  But    your   far-famed   sagacity  needs    neither   instructor    nor 

*  prompter.'  * 

Of  Cajetan,  during  the  negotiations  with  him,  he  writes  to 
Carlstadt — *  The  legale  will  not  permit  me  to  make  either  a 

*  public  or  private  defence.     His  wish,  so  he  says,  is  to  act  the 

*  part  of  a  fathet  rather  than  of  a  judge  \  and  yet  he  will  listen 

*  to  nothing  from  me  but  the  words,  **  I  recant  land  acknowledge 

*  my  error*' — and  these'words  will  I  never  utter.  .  .  He  styles  me, 

*  "  sein  lieben  Sohn  ".•..!  know  how  little  that  means.  Still, 

*  I  doubt  not  I  should  be  most  acceptable  and  beloved  if  I  would 

*  but  say  the  single  word  Revodo.     But  I  will  not  become  a 

*  heretic  by  renouncing  the  faith  which  has  made  me  a  Christian. 
[  *  Sooner  would  I  be  banished — ^burnt — ^excommunicated.'  f  In 
'    the  same  lofty  spirit  of  faith  he  eloquently  exclaims,  in  a  passage 

not  cited  by  Waddington  or  D' Anbigne,  '  Let  who  will  be  angry, 

*  — of  an  impious  silence  will  not  /  be  found  guilty,  who  am  con- 

*  sciOus  that  I  am  '*  a  debtor  to  the  truth,"  howsoever  unworthy* 

*  Never  without  blood,  never  without  danger,  has  it  been  possi- 

*  ble  to  assert  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  as  he  died  fbr  us,  so,  in 

*  his  turn,  he  demands  that,  by  confession  of  his  name,  we  should 

*  die  for  him.    **  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.'*  **  If 
'  they  have  persecuted  me,"  he  himself  tells  us,  "  they  will  also 

*  persecute  you ;  if  they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep 

*  yours  also."  '  $ 

Passages  such  as  these  are  constantly  occurring  inLuther'a 
letters ;  and  if  they  contain  not  the  elements  of  eloquence,  we 
profess  that  we  are  yet  to  seek  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

And  even  if  Ltither's  writings  wete  less  fraught  with  the  traces 
of  a  vigorous  intellect  than  they  are,  there  are  two  achievements 
of  his,  the  like  of  which  were  never  performed  except  where 
there  was  great  genius.   First,  such  wa^  his  mastery  over. his  native 
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language,  that,  under  his  plastic  hand  and  all-subduing  energy,  it 
ceased  to  be  a  rugged  and  barbarous  dialect,  almost  unfit  for  th6 
purposes  of  literature ;  for  which,  indeed,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  created  it.  Secondly,  he  achieved,  almost  single-handed, 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures ;  and  (whatever  the  faults 
which  necessarily  arose  from  the  defective  scholarship  of  the  age) 
with  such  idiomatic  strength  and  racy  energy,  that  his  version 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  universal  veneration,  and  is  unap- 
prOachfeible  by  any  which  has  since  appeared.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  such  a  man  as  Frederic  Schlegel  speaks  of  it,  shows 
that,  in  the  eye  of ^  those  who  are  most  capable  of  judging,  it 
is  thought  to  have  immense  merit. 

In  estimating  the^enfaisof  Xuther,'  as  reflected  in  his  writings, 
il  is  impossible  to  leave  wholly  out  of  consideration  their  iquan- 
rityythe  rapidity  with  which  they  were  composed,  and  the  harass- 
ing duties  amidst  which  they  were  produced.  He  died  at  the 
no  very  advanced  age  of  sixty-two,  and  yet  his  collected  works 
amount  to  seven  folio  volumes.  His  correspondence  alone  fills, 
as  we  see,  five  bulky  octavos. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  works  were  not  the  productions  of 
retired  leisure,  but  composed  amidst  all  the  oppressive  duties 
atid  incessant  interruptions  of  a  life  like  his,  w^^gause^ghast  at    I 
the  energy  of  character  which  they  display ;  and  wonder  that  that 
busy  brain  and  ever-afctive  hand  coulcf  sustain  their  oflBce  so  long. 
Of  the  distracting  variety  and  complication  of  his  engagements, 
he  gives  us^  in  more  than  one  of  his  Letters,  an  amusing  account. 
Their  very  contents,*  indeed,  bear  witness  to  theih. — The  cen- 
tre and  mainspring  of  the  whole  great  movement — the  principal 
counsellor  in  great  emergencies — the  referee  in  disputes  and  dif- 
ferences amongst  his  own  party-^solicited  for  advice  alike  by 
Princes,  and  Scholars,  and  Pastors,  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  public 
and  private — having  thfe  care  of  *  all  the  churches,'  and  beset, 
at  the  same  time  by  a  whole  host  of  inveterate  and  formidable 
adversaries-^the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  discharged  many  of  his 
duties  imperfectly,  but  that  he  could  find  time  to  discharge  them 
at  all.    Not  only  are  there  numberless  Letters  on  all  the  ordinary 
themes  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  bvit  of  recommendation 
oii  behalf  of  poor  scholars  and  pastors — of  advice  to  distant  mi- 
nisters and  churches  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  tirder  and  disci- 
pline-^but  letters  sometimes  affording  whimsical  proofs  of  the 
triviiilty  of  the  occasions  on  which  his  aid  was  sought,  and  the 
patience  with  which  it  was  given :  now  he  replies  to  a  country 
parson  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  manage  the  exordium  and 
peroration  of  his  sermons';  now  to  a  worthy  prior  to  tell  him  the 
best  mode  of  keeping  bis  conventual  accounts-^that  he  may  know 
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precisely  how  much  *  beer  *  and  *  wine ' — *  cer^visia  el  vmum  '"^ 
wa$  con^med  in  the  hospitium  .e^nd  ^refectory' respectively  ;* 
now  to  make  arrangements  for  the  wedding  festival  of  a  friend ; 
now  to  plead  th^  cause  of  a  VKiiden  of  Torgaii,  wVofe  4>etrot)ied 
(no  less  than  the  Ejector's  own  barber)  bad  given  bev  tbq  slip^  t 
The  very  style  of  the  I^etiers  bears  evidence  to  the  pvem^^, 
of  duty  under  which  they  were  written^  Most  of  the  sbortef 
ones  are  e;spressed  with  a  brevil^yfl  a  business-like  air,  wbiolji  rer 
minds  us  of  nothing  so  much  a9  the  ^tyle  of  a  merchantVoojmt-p 

ing-house* 

Of  the  variety  of  his  engagements^  even  before  the  convict  of 
his  life  commenced,  (I5I69)  he  says  to  his  friend  John  L'ange-^^ 
^  I  could  fiod  emplovment  almost  for  two  amanuien«e^9  I  do 
'  scarcely  any  thing  all  day  but  write  letters,  so  that  l1|^naw  Po%^ 

*  whether  I  may  not  be  writing  what  I  have  already  written  >*^ 

*  you  will  see.  I  am  conventual  preacher,  chaplain,  pastor,  and 
^  parish  minister,  directpr  pf  studieS}  vicar  of  the  priory,  tha^  is, 

*  prior  eleven  times  over,  inspector  of  the  fisheries  at  Litzkatt^ 
^  counsel  to  the  inns  of  Herzeberg  in  Toxgau,  lecturer  on  Paul, 
^  and  expounder  of  the  Psalms/  At  a  later  period  be  foimd 
there  might  be  engagemeot9  yet  heavier  than  these.  ]n  expu^^ 
of  an  absurd  blunder  ia  ti^^slating  a  Hebrew  word,  he  writea 
(1521) — *  I  was  distracted  and  occupied,  as  often  happens,  with 
^  various  thoughts.     I  am  one  pf  the  busiest  of  men :  I  preach 

*  twice  a-day ;  I  am  compiling  the  psalter,  labouring  at  the  poa- 

*  tils,  replying  to  my  adversaries^  assailing  the  bull  U>th  in  l^ati^ 

*  and  German,  and  defending  myself,  to  say  nothing  of  writing 

*  letters,'  &c.  X  *  I  wQuld  have  written  to  both  our  friend^'  he 
says  to  James  Strauss,  (l^^^i)  *  but  it  is  incredible  with  what 

*  business  I  am  overwhelmed,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  get  through 
^  my  letters  alone.  The  whole  ^qrld  begins  to  prea^  i^e  dow^x 
^  so  that  I  could  even  IpAg  to  die  pr  be  translated.'     *  OptQ  v$l 

*  mori  vel  toUV  § 

These  last  two  pa^sage^  not  cite4  hy  D' Auhign^  or  Wadding- 
ton,  perhaps  better  illustrate  tb^  pjessuie  of  his  duties  than  the 
first,  which  they  both  ha^  given. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  ^is,  we  take  into  account  the  prompt* 
titude  of  his  pen,  and  that  his  antagonists  seldom  had  to  wait 
long  for  an  answer,  we  cannot  be  anrpriaed  that  much  which  he 
wrote  should  have  inadequately  reprcj^ented  bis  mental  powers. 

Nar  is  mere  bulk  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  estimat«> 
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rng'  tbe  vigour  of  his  intellect ;  for,  thoiigti  it  h  itself  M  criterion 
of  getiiu^ — itaany  6f  the  modt  vbluittinoUft  ^rit^rs  having  beert 
athonp:^  the  worst  ^nd  duilest-^yet  if  W€?  find  large  fragments 
of  such  writings  richly  veined  With  gold,  bott'ev^r  impure  the  or^ 
lA  Which  it  \k  discovered,  W6  niay  reasdns^hly  infer  th&t  if  their 
Authors  had  written  less  a:rtd  With  moi'e  elaboi'atiofi,  they  woulJ 
have  left  behind  them  far  sior^  splendid  thdnnments  of  their 
genius;  and  thus,  in  the  estimate  of  its  tfUedithCnsion^^  the  quantity 
df  what  they  haVe  written  becomesl  ari  riSSCfitr^  eletaent.  Thi^ 
consideration  ought,  in  all  fairtleSsf,  ta  he  applied  not  only  t6 
Luthef  but  to  all  his  great  Contempbraries,  and  to  all  the  thcd- 
logiarts  df  ttry  eminence  in  tbe  succeeding  age.  They  wrote  With 
far  too  great  rapidity  and  frequency  to  da  theod^elveS  fuH  justice. 
The  gfdld  of  genius  is  in  their  wotks,  but  Spread  out  thin ;  it^ 
essence  Is  there^  but  undistille'd  ^  iu  the  shap^e  6f  a  huge  pile  of 
leaves,  not  iu  a  little^  phial  6f  liquid  6f  intense  odour. 

Non^  can  b6  more  deeply  convinced  that  the?  hasty  kt\A  volu- 
itoinous  Writings  of  Luther  affordt^  but  kn  iuadequate  ind^^t  of 
his  prowers  than  was  Luther  himself.  Thi^  is  evident  froUi  his 
own  estirtiate  of  his  Writii^^,  formed  at  the  clbse  of  life,  and  ex- 
pressed iU  the  general  preface  to  his  Collected  works.  He  ther^ 
laments  the  haste  with  which  they  had  often  been  coUiposed, 
and  the.  Want  of  accuracy  and  method  which  distinguishes  them. 
He  even  speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  unjust  depreciation,  and 
declares,  no  doubt  in  sincerity,  but  in  Strange  ignbranCe  of  him- 
^If,  his  wiflingnesS  that  they  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
4n.d  other  and  better  works  which  had  Subsequently  appeared, 
Substituted  in  their  place.  The  following  are  sentences  from  this 
iMmorabie  preface.  *  Multum  diuque  restiti  litis  qui  meds  libros, 

*  seu  v^rius  conjusione^  ih^aruin  htcubrationUm  voluerunt  editas^, 
^  turn  quod  Aolui  antiquorum  laborer  nei^  novitatibu^  obrui,  et 

*  lectorem  a  legendis  illis  impediri,  tuifl  qtiod?  nunc,  Dei  gratJa, 

^  extent  methodic!  libri  quam  plurirtii Hrs  ratiortibus  ad- 

^  ductule,  cupiflham  (mnes  Ubros  meos  perpetuS  o^llvibue  Sepultos, 
^  ut  melibribus  esset  locus.' 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  Luther's  writingif,  we  have  afready 
admitted  that  it  \%  not  in  them  that  we  Idok  foi*  the  chief  evidences 
of  the  power  and  compass  of  his  intelle'ct.  His  pretensions  to  be[ 
considered  dne  of  the  great  mirids  of  his  species,  are  more  truly,  as 
Wefl  as  mdre  wisely,  rested  on  his  actions^ — on  the  skill  and  Conduct 
which  he  displayed  through  all  the  long  conflict  With  his  gigantic 
atdv'ersaryr  ^nd  the  ineffaceable  traces  which  he  l^f^  of  himself  on 
the  mind  of  his  age,  and  on  that  of  all  succeeding  time.  The  more 
iiis  position  at  various  periods  is  studied,  and  the  deeper  the  in- 
sight into  thc$  history  ofhis'timeiSy  the  more  bbviwe,  we  are  per- 
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8uaded,  will  appear  his  practical. sagacity,  the  soundness  as  well 
as  promptitude  of  bis  judgment,  th^  wisdom  as  well  as  boldness 
of  his  measures.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  in  not  a  few  instances 
his  very  boldness  was  itself  wis(]om» 

From  his  first  encounter  with  Tetzel,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  celebrated  Theses,  te  the  t)iet  of  Worms,  and  his  abduption  to 
the  Wartburg,  his  history  is  perhaps  as  eventful  as  that  of  any 
man  can  well  be  i  and  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  not  to  see  that 
he  conducted  his  arduous  enterprise  with  infijiite  ^ddress,  as  wel} 
as  energy.  Again  and  again  did  his  forniidable  enemy,  unfa« 
miliar  with  deieat— before  whom  every  antagonist  had  for  ages 
been  crushed— exhaust  her  power,  her  menaces,  her  flatteries^ 
her  arts,  in  vain.  For  the  first  time,  her  famed  diplo- 
macy, her  proverbial  craft,  were  at  fault ;  Nunpios  and  Legates 
returned  bootless  to  their  Papal  master.  Cajetan,  find  Mil- 
titz,  and  Eck,  and  Aleander  were  all  foiled  at  their  own  weapons. 
But  he  displayed  his  singular  sagacity  not  more  strongly  by  his 
address .  in  these  negotiations,  and  in  the  fertile  expedients  by 
which  he  frustrated  or  parried  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  than  in 
his  quick  perception  of  the  turning-?points  of  the  great  contro- 
versy,  and  the  judicious  positions  in  which  he  intrenched  him- 
self accordingly. 

Ij^t  us  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  instances. 
Against  the  usurping  and  all-presuming  spirit  of  Rome,  he 
opposed  the  counter  principle  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Scripture,  and  to  every  clamorous  demand  for  retractation,  replied 
to  Legates,  Nuncios,  Diets  alike,  *  Let  my  errors  be  first  proved 

*  by  that  authority.'     Nothing  is  more  frequently  iterated  by  him 
than  this  maxim,  which  he  often  lays  dawn  with  a  brief  energy 
which  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  sentence  of  Chilling  worth- 
Aware  that  this  principle  involved  another  equally  opposed  to 

the  jealous  policy  of  Rome,  he  foresaw  the  immensi^igaortonce|, 
to  his  cause  of  placing  the  Bible  in  every  body's  nanorfOTff^pro^  Al>^ 
viding  the  means,  as  well  as  foreseeing  the  results,  he  toiled  day 
and  night  till  he  had  unlocked  for  the  people  the  treasures  of  Scrip* 
tvure  in  his  own  rich  and  idiomatic  version.  If  he  did  not  always 
consistently  pursue  this  principle  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  prac* 
tically  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment,  yet  he  admitted  it 
in  theory.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  will  prove  this : 
— *  The   right  of  enquiring  and  judging  concerning  matters 

*  of  faith  belongs  to  all  Christians,  and  to  each ;  and  so  absolutely^ 

*  that  cursed  be  be  who  would  abridge  this  right  by  a  single 

*  hair^s-breadtb.' * 


I  ■  f  ■ 


*  Cont.  Reg.  Angliie,  L.  Op.,  voK  ii.  p.  582. 
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In  opposition  to  thut  system  of  spiritvtal  barter  which  formed 
the  esisence  of  Romanism,  and  by  which  it  had  so  deeply  degpraded 
the  gospel,  he  arrayed,  sometimes  too  paradoxically  it  is  true,  the 
forgotten  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Perceiving,  that  the  dominion  of  Rome  was  founded  in  ignorance,^ 
and  that  his  constant  appeal  must  be  to  th^  intelligence  of  the 
peoplcf  he  laboured  incessantly  to  promote  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  did  much  by  his  enlight- 
ened advocacy  to  give  the  Reformation  one  of  its  most  glorious 
characteristics — its  close  alliance  with  scholarship  and  science.* 
Deeply  disgusted  with  that  scholastic  philosophy,  which,  without 
being  perhaps  fully  versed  in  it,  he  knew  to  be  a  main  pillar  of 
the  Romish  system,  he  not  only  laboured  to  supplant  it  by  a 
scriptural  theology,  but  was  scarcely  less  anxious  than  Erasmus 
himself  that  polite  letters  should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  An 
equally  decisive  example  of  his  sagacity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  uni- 
form repud^^t;ion  of  physical  force  as  fatal  to  his  cause ;  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  reflect  on  the  impetuosity  pf  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  the  notions  of  that  age— an  ag^  when  violence  was  so 
familiar,  and  almost  the  sole,  as  it  was  the  most  welcome,  instru- 
ment of  all  revolutions.  He  consistently  asserted  the  moral  power 
of  truth  throughout  his  whole  career,  even  when  the  menaces  of  his 
enemies  seemed  to  justify  an  opposite  course*  and  when  the  in- 
discreet ?eal  of  some  pf  his  friends,  more  especially  Philip  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,t  Sickingen,  and  Von  Hutten,  were  impatient  to  try 
sharper  weapons  than  those  of  argument.  In  January  1521,  (not 
June,  as  stated  by  Dr  Waddington,)  he  writes  to  Spalatin — *  You 
'  see  what  Hutten  wants.    But  I  am  averse  to  strive  for  the  gospel 

*  by  violence  and  bloodshed.    By  the  Word  of  God  was  the  world 
'  subdued,  by  that  Word  has  the  Church  beep  preserved,  and  by 

*  that  Word  shall  it  also  be  repaired.'  %      *  I  hear,'  he  writes  to 
Melancthon  from  the  Wartburg,  *  that  an  attack  has  been  made 

*  at  Erfurdt  offlhe  houses  of  the  priests.    I  wonder  that  the  senate 


*  This  is  fully  proved  by  citBiions  from  Lutliet^s  writings  given  by 
D*AabigB^,  vol.  iii.  pp.  236-243.  Luther's  truly  enlarged  views  on 
this  subject  are  also  frequently  disclosed  in  his  correspondence. 

f  If  Luther  had  as  strongly  resisted  every  other,  erring  impulse  of 
this  impetuous  Prince,  he  would  have  escaped  the  heaviest  imputation 
on  his  character.  But,  alas  I  the  document  in  which  for  ^tate  reasons 
Luiher,  and  Melancthon,  and  Bucer,  and  others,  sanctioned  Philip  in 
bigamy — dispensing  in  his  case  with  what  they  admitted  to  be  a  general 
.aw  of  Christian  morals — remains,  and  can  be  read  only  with  grief  and 
shame.    , 

t  De  Wette,  vol,  i,  543. 
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^  has  permitted  or  conniveld  at  it,  ^nd  that  Plridl*  Lltige  has  \s4er^ 
^  silent.     For  thoiigh  it  id  well  that  these  impidu^  adversaries 

*  should  be  i*e^tt*afned,  yet  the  mode  of  doing  it  must  bring  re- 

*  proach  and  a  just  defeat  tipdn  the  gospel.**    ^  W^  h^vfe  a  right 

*  to  speak/  he  firmly  admonished  the  rash  innovators,  who  had 
begun  to  demolish  in^stge^  and  windows,  *  but  none  whatevei*  to 

*  compel.    Let  xxi  preach ;  the  re^t  belongs  to  God.     If  I  appeab 

*  to  force,  what  shall  1  gain  ?  Grirtiace,  forced  Uhifoi^mity,  and 
^  hypocrisy.     Biit  th^te  v^ill  be  no  heai'ty  siricerity,  tip  fdth,  no' 

*  love.^  Where  thes6  at^  Waiting,  all  are  wanting;  and  I  wc^uld  not 

*  give  a  ^raw  for  such  a  victory.' 

We  dll  kno<r  thiit  it  Was  toi  t&c  want  of  febiirage'  Lnthei^ 
adopted  this  pacific  course.  The  fearlessness  with  Which  he  fkced 
tlie  plagUe  in  1516,  saying,  *  the  world  will  not  perish  bticatiSe' 

*  brother  Martih  falls,'  followed  him  through  life.  It  is  si  noble' 
trait  of  his  ^haractei*,  th&t  on  the  above  occasion  he  dispersed 
the  studems,  though  h^  persisted  in  not  qtdtting  Ms  po^t 
himself;  and  oii  £k  subsequent  occasion,  he  was  ai^^tious  that  hisi 
friend  Melancthon  should  not  imitate  his  own  heroiste.  *  Obse- 
^  61^0,'  he  writes  (o  Spaktin,  (1521,)  ^  ne  l^hiKppus  tfianeat,  rf 

*  pestJs  irrualt." 

Nor  Was  his  sagacity  less  shown  in  much  of  th^  bv-^pliV^  c^f  tlh6f 
gteat  dramia*  On  his  letter  to  Frederid,  and  the  skill  With  which 
he  pleaded  his  causey  even  while  he  Seen^^d  to  abaildo'n  it,  we 
have  already  touched.  Let  us^  take  another  instance.  The 
centre  of  ^  stupendous  revolution,  surrounded  With  enthusiastic 
Spirits,  an  enthusiast  hindself^  it  is  astonishing  how  fkr  he  k^pt 
himself  ^ikA  his  followers  from  practical  fanaticism,  f     Whea 

■  - 

«  De  Wetle,'  vol.  \u  pp.  7^  8. 

f  We,  of  coarse,  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Luther  was  always  tbva 
personally  superior  to  spiritual  illasron.  His  reputed  encounters  witli 
the  Devil  at  the  Wartburgh  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  tbis.  But  the 
example  of  Cromwell  and  many  others,  may  teach  us  that  religious 
enthusiasm,  or  even  fanaticism,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  deepest 
practical  sagacity  and  the'  iVisest  condik^t  of  aflkir«.  We  are  also  dis- 
posed td  thiak^  thid  very  Mainy  ef  the  expressions  en  wbichi 
this  species  of  iHasi^dn  has  been^  charged  on  Lutbei^,-  are  hut  strong 
tropical  Modes  of  •l^epi'esekitiftg  those  intemar  conflicts  of  which  every 
€hristian  is  Sensible',  btitwhi^h  few  have  waged  with  so  intense  an  agony 
as  himself.  The^  incidents  at  the  Wartburgh  canAotr  be  thus  accounted 
for.  But  none  will  he  surprised  at  these,  who  will  peruse  the  accounts  he* 
himself  gives  of  hts  health  in  the  letters'  written  from  that  plaee*  Deep 
tfoNtude^  undented  diet,  prolonged  sleepflessaess,-  Httense  dnxiety,  had 
evidently  produced  the  most  extensive  derangement  of  all  the  digMtiTe- 
processes.     The  distressing  <  tinnitus  capitis  *  of  which  he  ^omplafos,  as 
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Mark  Stubner  and  bis  associates  appeared  at  Wittemberg  with 
their  confident  claims  to  revekition,  during  Luther's  residence  at 
the  Wartburg,  eyen  Metancthon  wavered.  Luther  remained  firm : 
he  adhered  to  his  great  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scrip- 
turies,  disclaimed  all  new  revelations,  and  declared  that  any 
messenger  from  God  must  prove  his  commission  by  the  only 
credentials — the  power  of  working  miracles.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  adhered  to  another  principle,  and  declared  that  these 
fanatics  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  persecution. — In  the  de- 
plorable war  of  the  peasants,  we  have  similar  proofs  of  his  pene- 
tration. He  pleaded  for  a  timely  redress  of  many  of  their  wrongs, 
and  foretold  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them.  But  when 
the  people  commenced  their  horrid  excesses,  he  advocated  with 
superfluous,  and  even  rabid  violence,  the  adoption  of  the  severest 
nfeasures  of  chastisement.  Some  of  his  expressions,  indeed,  are 
perfectly  shocking ;  and  we  can  b^nly  account  for  their  vehemence 
by  supposing,  that  foreseeing  what  was  actually  the  case,  that 
the  popular  excesses  would  be  malignantly  attributed  to  the 
Reformation  itself,  he  was  determined  to  anticipate  slander,  and 
provide,  as  he  has  done  by  even  an  ostentatious  opposition,  for 
the  defence  of  himself  and  his  adherents. 

The  same  singular  sagacity  is  seen  in  the  temperate  manner 
in  which  he  attempted  to  realize  the  results  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  edifice  he  had  demolished.  He  was  no 
violent  iconoclast— no  rash  innovator  like  Carlstadt.  But  we 
need  say  nothing  on  this  head  ;  the  subject  has  been  beautifully 
tioticed  by  D'Aubigne  in  the  commencement  of  his  third 
volume ;  where  he  shows,  that  the  impression  that 'Luther  was  a 
rash,  headlong  revolutionist,  is  altogether  errroneous. 

But  we  further  mean  to  assert,  that  in  the  most  audacious 
actions  of  his  life,  that  very  audacity,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
was  itself  wisdom.  Take,  for  example,  his  Letter  from  the 
Wartburg  to  Albert  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  conHnanding, 
rather  than  beseeching  him,  not  to  revive  the  infiamous  Indul- 


well  as  of  other  exquisitely  painful  symptoms  to  which  we  cannot  more 
particularly  advert,  show  the  condition  he  was  in.  No  physician  reading 
certain  sentences,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  6, 17, 22,)  would  wonder  at  any  fancies 
in  which  Luther*s  hypochondriacal  imagination  might  indulge ;  or  that,  in 
bis  case,  those  fancies  took  the  direction  of  hi&  habitual  thoughts.  The 
sfl^me  hypochondriacal  syniptoms  often  appeared  subsequently ;  and  they 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  associated  with  religious  depression. 
On  the  subject  of  Luther's  spiritual  encounters,  (as  well  as  on  some 
other  interesting  points  of  his  history)  we  beg  to  refer,  the  reader  to 
some  remarks  vri  an  article  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  Ixix.  p.  273. 

VOL.  1.XXXII.  NO.  CLXV  t  H 
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gences.  We  do  not  defend  the  taste  or  decency  of  the  style ; 
but  the  result  proves  that  Luther  knew  his  matl*  It  was  followed 
by  a  reply  as  deferential  as  if  the  monk  had  been  the  archbishops 
and  the  archbishop  the  monk.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  used 
some  most  remarkable  expressions  to  Spalatin,  who  had  enjoined 
silence,  and  who  had  enforced  his  injunctions  by  those  of  Fre- 
deric : — ^  I  have  seldom  read  more  unwelcome  letters  thaa  yauf 
^  last,^  he  writes ;  ^  so  that  I  not  only  delayed  -to  reply,  but  had 

*  determined  not  to  reply  at  all.  I  will  not  bear  what  you  have 
'  said,  that  the  Prince  will  not  suffer  the  Archbishop  to  be  writ- 

*  ten  to,  nor  that  I  should  disturb  the  public  peace.  I  will 
^  rather  lose  you — the  Prince — and  every  creature  on  earth.  If 
^  I  have  resisted  the  Archbishop's  creator,  the  Pope — shall  I  »qc* 

*  cumb  to  the  Pope's  creature  ?     .     .     .     •     Non  sic,  i^>alatine  | 

*  non  sic,  Princeps.      ....      I  am  resolved  not  to  listen  to 

*  you;  fixum  est,  te  non  atiditum  irL'* 

In  like  manner,. his  Appeal  to  a  Future  Council,  prepared  while 
awaiting  the  fulmination  of  the  Bull,  but  surreptitiously  published 
before  it  came,  (as  Luther  expressly  affirms,)  brought  thousands 
to  his  standard ;  and  still  more  may  be  said  for  &ose  bold  and 
unsparing  invectives  against  the  abuses  of  Rome,  in  the  ^  Baby'^ 
^  lonish  Captivity,'  and  in  the  ^  Address  to  the  Germaa  Nobility.' 
It  may  be  similarly  asserted,  that  no  measure  whatever  could  have 
been  so  critically  well-timed  as  that  most  decisive  one  of  com- 
mitting  the  decretals  and  entire  pontifical  code  to  the  flames,  and 
crowning  the  hecatomb  with  the  formidable  bull  itself.  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  history,  and  exhibits  the 
chief  actor  in  •an  attitude  truly  sublime,  but  was  a  most  felicitous 
and  politic  expedient.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  hear  Luther 
admitting,  in  his  correspondence,  that  even  his  heart  sometia^s 
misgave  him  before  the  performance  of  that  most  significant  act 

*  I  burnt  the  Papal  books  and  the  bull,'  he  writes  to  Staupitz  a 
month  after,  ^  with  trembling  and  prayer ;  but  I  am  now  better 
^  pleased  with  that  act  than  with  any  other  of  my  whole  life.'  j* 

The  same  wisdom  marked  the  courageous  obstinacy  with 
which,  in  spite  of  entreaties,  intimidations,  and  sickness,  he  per* 
sisted  in  presenting  himself  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He  alone, 
of  all  his  party,  seemed  duly  to  appreciate  the  importance,  the 
necessity,  of  that  act  to  the  safety  of  his  great  enterprise.  At 
that  critical  moment,  advance  as  well  as  retreat  was  full  of 
danger ;  but  the  path  of  true  policy,  as  well  as  of  true  magnaoi* 
mity,  was  to  advance.     His  obstmaey  at  this  crisis  has  some- 


♦  De  Wette,  vol.  ii.  p,  »4.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  543. 
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thing  absolutely  aubliDie  about  it.  While  his  enemies,  more 
perspicacious  than  his  friends,  distrusted,  and  at  las^t  dreaded  his 
appearance,  employed  all  sorts  [of  machinations  to  det;er  him, 
and  plainly  hinted  that  the  road  to  Worms  was  the  road  to 
destruction,  while  hi«  friends,  wkh  a  terrible  remembrfmce  of 
the  fate  of  Huss  before  their  eyea,  to  whom  ey^n  the  ImperiaJ 
safe-ccmduet  had  been  no  protection,  painted,  in  appalling  cplour^, 
the  certain  martyrdom  to  which  he  was  exposing  bim^)f,  Luther 
remained  inflexible.  The  repeated  9fid  varied  forms  in  which  bo 
energetically  expressed  his  purpose,  showed  the  impprtancfB  bo 
attached  to  the  act,  and  tb«  obstinacy  with  which  he  had  resolved 
upon  it.     Two  are  well  known  : — '  Should  they  light  a  fire 

*  which  should  blaze  as  high  as  heaven,  and  reach  from  Wittjem-' 

*  berg  ;to  Worms,  at  Worms  I  will  still  appe^irp'     ^  Thougl^ 

<  there  were  as  many  devils  in  Wcarms  ^s  there  are  tiLes  on  the 
'  houses,  in  would  I  go — noch  woUt  ich  hineinJ  But  his  Letters^ 
written  on  his  progress  thither,  abound  in  expressions  of  the 
same  inflexibility.  ^  We  come,  my  Spajatip,'  he-  writes  from 
Frankfort.      .     •     •      '  We  will  .enter  Worms  ip  spite  of  all  the 

*  gates  of  hell,  ^d  all  tho  powers  of  the  air.*  *     *  Will  you  go 

*  on?'  said  the  Imperial  herald  to  him  at  Weimar,  where  they 
were  placarding  the  Imperial  ediQjt  ^gf^nst  him.  ^  I  will,'  replied 
Luther ;  ^  though  I  should  be  put  under  interdict  in  ev^ery  town 
, — *  I  will  gp  op.' 

And  his  appearance  and  language  at  Worn^s,  did  more  to  pror 
mote  the  cause  pf  the  Reforn^ation  than  any  other  act,  whether 
of  preceding  or  succeeding  yeai^s.  He  himself,  as  he  repeatedly 
intimates  in  his  correspondence,  had  serious  apprehensions  that 
his  career  would  terminate  at  Worms,  and  evidently  left  it  with 
much  of  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  might  find  that  he  had 
safely  got  out  of  a  lion's  den.  There  is  an  obvious  tone  of^ 
hilarity  in  the  letters  dated  immediately  after  his  departure  from 
the  Diet,  which  contrasts  p^dly  enough  with  regret^  that  he 
must  escape,  in  temporary  cojpcesdment,  the  honours  of  inartyrr 
dom.  Witness  the  following  to  Luke  Cranach,  the  painter,  in 
which  he  ludicrously  characterises  the  prqceedings  oi  the  Diet 
with  all  the  point,  brevity,  and  sarcastic  energy,  which  he  could 
BO  well  assume  : — ^  I  thought  .that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would 

<  have  summoned  some  doctor,  or  some  fifty,  and  eloquently  con* 

<  futed  the  monk.     But  nothing  more  is  done  than  just  this, 

<  ^  Are  these  books  tbine?"      "  Xes.*'      **  Will  you  retract. 


♦  J>e  Wette,  vol.  i.  p.  687, 
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*  them  or  not?"     "No."      "Then   get    about    your    busi- 

•  ness."     So  heb  dich.' 

During  the  sittings  of  the  celebrated  Diet  of  Augsburg^  (held 
nearly  ten,  years  after  that  of  Worms,)  Luther,  it  is  Well  known, 
was  persuaded  to  remain  at  Coburg,  whence  he  watched  with 
intense  and,  as  his  Letters  at  this  period  so  often  testify,  impa- 
tient interest,  the  proceedings  of  his  less  prompt  and  perspica- 
cious   colleagues.     On  this  occasion  he  showed  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  treacherous  and  crafty  policy,  the  spirit  of 
subtle  intrigue,  which  had  so  often  characterised  Rome — those 
'  Italian  arts,'  Italitates  as  he  designates  them  when  speaking 
so  many  years  before  of  the  feigned  cordialities  of  the  Nuncio 
Miltitz — *  arts'  which  he  dreaded  for  Melanethon' more  than 
violence,   and  of  which  the  Papal  diplomacy  was  never  more 
prodigal  than  on  this  occasion.     While  the  timid  Melanethon 
was  *  cutting  and  contriving'  to  perform  impossibilities,  to  find  a 
common  measure  of  incomknensurables^ — *  sewing  new  cloth  upon 
'  old  garments,  and  putting  nfew  wine  into  old  bottles,'  striving' 
to  diminish  to  an  invisible  line  the  interval  between  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  his  adversaries  £did  his  own,  adopting  all  sorts  of 
little  artifices  and  convenient  ambiguities  of  expression,  to  show 
the  harmony  of  doctrines  which  must  be  eternally  discordant — 
Luther  boldly  remonstr^Ltes  against  a  policy  so  ruinous ;  assures 
him  that,  whatever  the  apparent  pliability  of  Rome,  nothing  but 
absolute  submission  would  satisfy  her  imperious  spirit ;  and  that 
the  ti*ue  policy  of  the  Reformers  was  what  it  had  been — that  of 
uncompromising  firmness.     In  the  most  energetic  language  he 
denounces  the  vanity  of  all  projects  of  verbal  compromise  ;  re- 
fuses  all  participation  in   any   acts    which   should    have   that 
object ;  and  threatens  to  shiver  in  atoms  any  league  by  which 
Rome  and  Luther  should  be  bound  together.    *  I  have  received 

*  your  apology,'  he  writes  to  Melanethon,   *  and  wonder  what 

*  you  mean  when  you  ask.  What  and  how  much  should  be  con- 

*  ceded  to  the  Pope  ?     For  myself,  more  than  enough  has  al- 

*  ready  been  conceded  in  that  Apology,  and  if  they  refuse  that, 

*  I  see  not  what  more  I  can  possibly  grant  them.'*    And  shortly 
after,  *  For  myself,  I  will  not  yield  a  hair's- breadth,  or  suffer 

*  any  thing  to  be  restored.    I  will  rather  endure  every  extremity. 

*  Let  the  Emperor  do  as  he  wilh't     And  two  days  after,   to 
Spalatin,  *  Hope  not  for  agreement.     If  the  Emperor  will  pub- 

*  lish  an  edict,  let  him.   Republished  <me  at  H^orms  / '  J   *  Should 
'  it  come  to  pass,'  he  writes  to  the  same  friend  a  month  after. 


♦  De  Wette,  vol.  iv.  p.  62.  f  ^i^-  P-  ^-  X  /^«<^-  P-  ^2. 
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*  that  yoQ  coneede  any  thing'  plainly  agakist  the  gospel,  and 
<  enclose  that  eagle  in  a  vile  sack,  Luther,  (never  doubt  it,)-*** 

*  Luther  will  oome,  and,  in  a  magnificent  fashion,  set  the  noble 

*  bird  free/  X  M.  D' Aubign6'«  work  has  not  yet  reached  this 
period ;  but  there  are  no  Letters  of  Luther  more  interesting  than 
the  series  which  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable 
Diet 

With  such  talents  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  prudent  Frederic  so  often  sought  his  counsels ; 
that  Meiancthon  should  have  so  eulogised  his  sagacity  in  his 
funeral  panegyric ;  or  that  Cajetan  should  have  wished  to  de« 
cline  further  encounters  with  him.     ^  I  will  have  nothing  more 

*  to  do  with  this  beast,  for  he  has  deep-det  eyes,  and  wonderful 
^  speculations  in  his  head.'- 

We  have  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  intellect  of  Luther  did 
not  particularly  fit  him  for  the  investigation  of  abstract  or  specu- 
lative truth ;  but  in  all  matters  of  a  practical  nature-^in  all  tha( 
concerned  the  management  of  aftiirs  or  the-  condu^  of  life, 
his  judgment  was  both  penetrating  and  profound.  Hence, 
while  nothing  can  be  more  flimsy  than  his  metaphysics,  no-» 
thing  can  be  more  generally  sound  than  his  practical  judg-- 
meuts.  Incapable  of  stating  truth  with  philosophical  precision^ 
or  laying  it  down  with  all  its  requisite  limitations,  he  was  a 
great  master  of  that  rough  moral  computation,  which  contents 
itself  for  practical  purposes  with  approximate  accuracy.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  relation  to  that  class  of  truths,  is 
which  a  magnanimous  mind,  and  lofty  moral  instincts,  anti«i-* 
pate  the  lagging  deductions  of  reason ;  and  which  are  better  un-« 
derstood  and  enforced  by  the  heart  than  by  the  head.  Hiswrit^ 
^  ings  abound  in  weighty  and  solid  maxims,  in  which  both  the 
I  data  and  the  demonstration  are  alike  suppressed. 

,*«  To  great  sagacity,  Luther  also  added,  in  a  pre-eipinent  de- 

^  gfee,  that  passionate  earnestness  of  c^racter  which  kads  men 

j  not  only  to  hold  truth  tenaciously,  but  to  take  every  means  in 

j  their  power  to  diffuse,  propagate,  and  realise  it;  to  make  jt  vic- 

torious. In  Luther,  no  doubt,  the  principal  spring  of  thia.  im-^ 
pulse  was  depth  of  religious  conviction;  but  the  tendency  itscll 
is  as  much  an  element  of  character  in  some  men,  as  the  love  of 
contemplation  is  in  others.  It  is  a  form  of  ambition — a  noble 
one,  it  is  true — the  ambition  of  intellectual  dominion ;  and  has 
actuated  many  a  philosopher  who  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
single-eyed  in  his  pursuit  of  wisdom.     This  warlike  and  polemic 
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spirit  is,  no  doiiA)t,  often  most  incoi^steDt  with  a  ealm  and  cau- 
tioiXs  survey  of  all  the  relations  and  details  of  great  questions. 
But  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  there  are  some  who,  with  specu- 
lative powers  at  least  robust  enough  to  enable  them  to  seize 
large  fragments  of  truth,  are  immediately  impelled  to  com<^ 
municate  it*  Partial  truth  diffused,  is  better  than  perfect 
truth  suppressed  —  better  than  stark  ignorance  and  error  — 
better  than  that  condition  of  things  in  which  Luther  found  the 
world. 

And  if  the  vehemence,  natural  to  such  nuiids,  sometimes 
precipitates  the  conclusions  of  reason,  or  substitutes  preju- 
dices for  them,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  will  be  long 
before  the  same  earnestness  and  zeal,  in  contending  for  trulii, 
will  be  manifested  by  those  intellects  which  abstractedly  are 
best  qualified  to  investigate  it.  It  would,  doubtless,  be 
very  beautiful  to  see  the  tranquillity  of  the  philosopher  con- 
joined with  the  fire  of  the  advocate — first,  intellect  without 
passion,  and  then  intellect  with  it.  But  it  is  a  condition  denied 
to  us.  If  there  be  great  esei^y  of  character,  the  processes  of 
reason  will  often  be  precipitated  or  disturbed ;  ijf  the  coolness  and 
equanimity  of  temperament  which  these  require,  the  same  qualities 
will  unhappily  continue  to  operate  when  their  work  is  completed. 
The  philosopher  will  still  be  apt  to  vindicate  his  character,  and 
look  most  provokingly  philosophic  as  to  whether  his  views  are 
effectually  urged  on  mankind  or  not.  At  all  events,  if  he  become 
a  zealous  writer  on  |;heir  behalf,  it  requires  something  more  to 
encounter  suffering  for  them ;  and  while  almost  every  religion  has 
had  those  who  have  dared  all  and  endured  all  in  its  defence, 
the  annals  of  science  scarcely  present  us  with  the  name  of  a  single 
authentic  martyr.  Philosophers  have  been  illustrious  benefactors 
of  mankind  ;  but  it  requires  more  energy  of  passion,  and  a  sterner 
nature  than  generally  falls  to  their  lot,  to  ruffle  it  with  the  world — 
to  encount^  obloquy,  persecution,  and  death  in  defence  of 
truth.  Even  Galileo  was  but  too  ready  to  recant  when  menaced 
with  martyrdom,  and  to  set  the  sun,  which  he  had  so  impi^ 
ously  stopped,  on  his  great  diurnal  journey  again.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  said  to  have  relapsed  into  heresy  the  moment  after  he 
had  recanted,  and  droUy  whbpered,  *  But  the  earth  does  move 
*  though.'  Yet  while  the  profession  of  error  was « uttered 
aloud,  the  confession  of  truth  was  made  gotto  voce.  As  Pascal  says 
of  the  reservations  of  the  Jesuits,  Ce$t  dire  la  viriti  tout  baSf 
et  vn  mensonge  tout  haut. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  class  of  philosophers  have  in  general 
been  disposed  to  risk  more,  where  truth  has  been  practical  and 
better  calculated  to  influence  the  affections.     The  ancient  phi- 
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losophers  are  a  notorious  example  of  the  contrary.  They  saw  and 
seomed  the  puerilities  of  the  ancient  systems  of  superstition,  but 
without  vigorously  attempting  to  destroy  them,  or  to  substitute 
better  notions  in  their  pictce.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  to  make 
the  convenient  distinction  between  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric. 
They  could  join  in  the  popular  rites  with  gravity  of  face  and 
laughter  in  their  hearts,  and  worship  their  gods  and  sneer  at 
them  at  the  same  time. 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  passions,  and  the  energy  of  his 
will,  formed  most  remarkable  features  of  his  character — as  much 
80  assuredly  as  any  quality  of  his  intellect — ^and  enabled  him,  in 
conjunction  with  that  lofty  confidence,  that  heroiojaitlii— which 
seemed  to  take  for  literal  truth  the  declarationT^  what  things 
'  soever  ye  desire,  whea  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive 
-  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them ' — to  effect  greater  things  than 
were  probably  ever  effected  by  the  same  qualities  before.  Not 
only  the  pliant  Melancthon  yielded  to  the  superior  decision  and 
energy  of  his  nature,  as  much,  at  least,  as  to  his  judgment,  but 
£rinces  and  Nobles  often  yielded  to  it ;  and  as  to  the  common 
people,  his  confident  bearing  and  resolute  will  achieved  more  than 
half  his  victory  over  them.  In  many  instances,  he  seems  to  have 
made  his  way  solely  by  the  influence  of  an  all-conqueriog 
enthusiasm  and  an  inflexible  purpose.  His  faith  realized  its  own 
visions,  and  almost  literally  proved  itself  to  be  capable  ^  of  re* 
'  moving  mountains.' 

On  comparatively  trivial  occasions,  and  when  in  the  wrong,  (not 
seldom  the  case,)  this  intensity  of  passion,  and  inflexibility  of 
purpose,  must  have  made  him  no  very  pleasant  coadjutor.  £ven 
th^  amiable  Melancthon  murmured  after  his  death  at  the  severity 
pf  that  yoke,  which,  while  Luther  lived,  he  bore  with  much* en- 
during meekness.  We  wish,  for  Melancthon's  own  manhood,  he 
had  either  murmured  earlier,  or  not  murmured  at  all.  But  in 
ft  great  crisis,  and  where  the  Reformer  was  in  the  right,  the 
qualities  of  mind  we  are  now  oon^dering,  exhibit  him  in  aspects 
full  of  grandeur.  His  enthusiasm  is  heroic,  his  energy  of  will 
sublime.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his  almost  childish  obstinacy, 
and  rabid  virulence  in  relation  to  Zwingle  and  the  Sacramenta- 
rians,  with  the  dignity  of  his  deportment,  under  the  influence  of 
similar  inflexibility  of  character,  before  and  at  the  diet  of  Worms. 
It  was  with  him  as  with  many  powerful  minds^**great  occasions 
calmed  him;  the  energy  was  commensurate  to  the  objects  which 
called  it  forth ;  the  weight  upon  the  machine  was  proportional  to 
^ts  momentum  ;  and  slow  and  majestic  movement  took  the  place 
oi  a  self-destroying  and  turbulent  force. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  Luther,  of  which  we  know 
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not  whether  it  most  illustrates  the  robusttiess  of  his  intellect  or 
the  energy  of  his  will«  but  it  renders  his  character  absolutely 
unique^  W^e  mean  the  Tapidity  and  comparative  ease  with  which 
he  triumphed  over  the  deepest  prejudices  of  his  age  and  educa- 
tion;—  Roman  Catholics  would  doubtless  say  over  his  happiest 
prepossessions.  But  this  matters  not  to  our  present  observation, 
which  respects  the  singular  character  of  the  transformation,  not 
its  nature  ; — though  Protestants  have  pretty  well  made  up  their 
minds,  that  in  all  the  great  principles  he  so  vigorously  extricated 
and  so  bolcUy  avowed,  he  showed  as  well  the  rectitude  oa  the 
force  of  his  understanding — as  in  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his  condemnation  {under  the  guidance 
of  that  principle)  of  indulgences,  of  the  monastic  institute,  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  mass,  of  the  usui^ations  of  the 
Pope.  The  spectacle  is  a  noble  one.  The  maxims  and  the  in- 
stitutes wliich  he  denounced  with  so  much  energy  and  confidence^ 
I  had  been  consecrated  by  universal  veneration,  and  were  <»)vered 
1  by  the  lawful  hoar  of  age^/  The  prejudices  which  he  raa* 
quished  had  been  iBstilledinto  his  childhood,  and  they. were  re- 
tained till  he  reached  manhood ;  they  were  the  prejiidices  of  all 
his  contemporaries ;  they  held  dominion  not  only  ever  the  most 
timid,  but  over  the  most  powerful  intellects  $  they  had  bound  even 
^  kings  in  chains,  and  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ;'  and  almost 
every  attempt,  certainly  all  recent  attempts  to  demolish  them, 
had  been  crushed  by  a  despotism  which  united. the  utmost  degree 
of  craft  with  the  most  ruthless  employment  of  violence,  and  was 
the  most  compact  and  formidable  the  world  ever  saw.  That  be 
should  have  been  able  to  denude  himself  of  such  prejudices — 
boldly  rto  avow  this  great  mental  revolution — and  give  utterance 
to  a  series  of  novel  and  startling  dogmas  in  opposition  to  them, 
is  an  example  of  independence  and.  fearlessness  of  mind,  which 
the  world  had  never  before  witnessed. 

Our  wonder  i»  still  further  increased,  when  we  reflect  that 
Luther  himself  was  originally  as  passionate  a  devotee  of  the  sys- 
tem he  renounced,  as  he  afterwards  became  of  that  fcur  whieh  he 
renounced  it.  Nor  could  he  have  been  otherwise.  The  very 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  character  forbade  that  he  should  hold 
any  thing  lightly ;  and  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  he  was 
always  in  earnest.  While  he  was  a  Papist,  he  was  a  blind  one;  like 
Paul,  *  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  and,  as  touching  the  law, 
*  a  Pharisee.'  He  was  none  of  those  half-infidel  ecclesiastics  who 
abounded  at  Rome,  and  were  the  natural  offspring  of  the  age;  men 
who  saw  through  the  superstition  which  they  yet  sanctioned, 
and  conducted,  with  edifying  solemnity  of  visage,  the  venerable 
rites  at  which  they  were  all  the  while  internally  chuckling.    He 
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himself  tells  us,  (1639)-^*  I  may  and  will  affirm  with  truth,  that 

*  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  Papist  so  conseientiously  and 

*  earnestly  a  Papist  as  I  once  was  !'     He  repeats  this  in  various 
fbriBS  in  his  Letters. 

The  account  of  his  youthful  Tisit  to  Rome,  as  given  by  him* 
self,  confirms  this  statement.  The  profound  veneration  with 
which  be  approached  the  holy  city  ;  the  passionate  devotion  with 
which  he  visited  sacred  places,  and  engaged  in  public  rites ;  the 
shook  and  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  he  discovered  that 
others  were  not  so  much  in  earnest  as  himself — all  show  how  sin- 
eelrely  he  was  then  attached  to  the  ancient  system,  and  by  \^hat 
severe  struggles  his  spirit  must  have  shaken  off  its  thraldom. 
The  spectacle  of  this  mental  revolution  is  rendered  still  more 
imposing  by  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  it  was  effected. 
In  1516  Luther  was  still  a  zealous  Papist;  in  October  1517,  he 
published  his  Theses  against  Indulgences,  and  in  less  than  four 
years  from  that  date,  he  had  cominilted  himself  to  a  contest  with 
Rome  on  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Reformation.  How 
rapidly  those  principles  disclosed  themselve!^,  as  the  controversy 
proceeded,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  constant  evidences  in  biscorre- 
Bpondence.  In  a  Letter  dated  Dec.  2,  1518,  when  expecting  ban- 
ishment by  Frederic^  he  says  to  Spalatin — *  If  I  remain  here,  I 

*  shall  be  without  freedom  of  speech  atid  writing ;  if  I  go,  I  will 

*  discharge  my  conscience,  ^nd  pour  out  my  life  for  Christ.*     A 
week  after  he  says — ^  I  shall  yet  one  day  be  a  little  freer  against 

*  these  Homan  hydras.'  Three  months  later,  he  writes  to  Lange — 

*  Our  friend  £ck  is  meditating  new  contests  against  me,  and 

*  will  compel  me  to  do  what  I  have  often  thought  of;  that  is,  by 
^  the  blessing  of  Christ,  to  inveigh  more  seriously  against  these 

*  monsters.     For,  hitherto,  I  have  but  been  playing  and  trifling 

*  in  this  matter.'     He  repeats  nefarly  the  same  words  a  fortnight 
after,  to  Scheurl — '  I  have  often  said,  that  hitherto  1  have  been 

<  trifling ;  but  now  more  serious  assaults  are  to  be  directed  against 

*  the   Roman  pontiff  and  the  arrogance  of  his  ministers.'     In 
March  1519,  he  made  this  memorable  eonfes^on— ^I  am  reading 

<  the  pontifical  decretals,'  (for  the  Leipsic  disputation,)  ^  and  I 

*  know  not  whether  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  himself,  or  only  his 

*  apostle.'     In  February  1520,  he  writes — *  I  have  scarcely  a  re- 

*  maining  doubt  that  the  Pope  id  verily  Antichrist  ...  so  well 

*  does  he  agree  with  him  in  his  life,  his  acts,  his  words,  and  his 

<  decrees.'     On  the  10th  of  July,  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  bull  of  condemnation,  he  says  to  Spalatin—*  For  me  the  die  is 

*  cast — -jacta  est  alea — the  Papal  wrath  and  Papal  favour  are  alike 

*  despised   by   me ;  I   will  never   be   reconciled  to  them,   nor 
^  communicate  with  them  more.     Let  them  burn  my  writings. 
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<  I,  unless  I  am  unable  to  get  a  little  fire,  (doubtless  alluding  to 

<  the  interdict,)  will  eondemn  and  publicly  burn  jthe  whole  pen- 
*  tifical  code/ 

Perhaps,  next  to  his  journey  to  Worms,  the  two  most  daring 
acts  of  his  life  were  the  burning  the  Papal  bull,  and  his  marriage. 
Of  the  former,  and  of  the  tremendous  defiance  it  implied,  we 
have  already  spoken.  But  the  latter  step  required  almost  equal 
courage.  His  prejudices  in  relation  to  his  monastic  vows,  as  is 
seen  by  his  correspondence,  troubled  him  as  muck  as  any  he 
had  to  vanquish^  Nor  had  be  vanquished  them  fully  till  his 
return  from  the  Wartburgh.  When  he  resolved  to  marry,  (a  re* 
solution  taken  suddenly  enough,)  one  of  his  prime  motiv-es,  if  we 
may  believe  himself,  was  to  give  the  utmost  practical  efficiency 
to  his  convictions,  and  encourage  his  followers  in  a  conflict  with 
a  most  powerful,  because  most  distressing  class  of  associations. 
Supposing  this  bis  motive,  it  was  certainly  not  only  one  of  the 
boldest,  but  one  of  the  most  politic  expedients  he  eould  have 
adopted.  He  assures  uo,  after  giving  other  reasons  for  the  step, 
that  one  was,  ^ut  coiAtmem  facto  quas  docui,  tarn  piultos  invenio 
i  pusillanimes  in  tanta  luce  evangelii,^  * 

That  this  was  his  principal  motive,  we  may  well  doubt ;  with 
passions  so  strong  as  his,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  more  than  eo- 
ordinate  with  others.  But  that  it  was  a  very  real  motive,  we 
may  safely  conclude  :  he  was  aow  past  the  heyday  of  passion — 
was  forty-two  years  old — had  lived  in  the  most  blameless  celi- 
bacy, and  had  at  first  predestined  his  Catharine  for  another. 
Kever  did  the  cloister  close  upon  one  who  was  better  qualified 
to  appreciate  and  reciprocate  the  feli/oities  of  domestic  life.  As 
ja  husband  and  a  father,  his  character  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
gentleness ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  his  correspondence  more  in- 
teresting than  his  Letters  to  bis  ^  Kate,'  and  their  kittle  Johnny ; ' 
or  those  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  fireside. 

The  clamours  of  his  adversaries  showed  how  bold  was  the.step 
on  which  he  bad  ventured.  *  Nothing  less  than  Antichrist,'  they 
said,  ^  could  be  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  a  monk  and  a  uun/  The 
taunt  well  justified  the  caustic  sarcasm  of  Erasmus — s  That  there 

<  must  already  have  been  many  Antichrists  if  that  was  the  sole 

<  condition  of  their  appearance.' 

Rapid  as  was  Luther*s  conquest  over  bis  own  prejudices,  the 
revolution  was  still  in  perfect  analogy  with  similar  revolutions  in 
other  minds.  It  was  only  more  extensive  and  less  gradual. 
Gradual  such  a  change  m^ist  ever  be,  from  the  limited  capacities 


*  De  Wstte,  voL  iii.  p.  13. 
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of  our  nature,  and  ils  law  of  gradual  development.  It  would  be 
not  less  absurd  to  suppose,  tKaft  when  he  first  protested  against 
Indulgences  he  foresaw  the  results  of  that  contest,  than  it  would 
be  to  suppose  that  Cromwell  anticipated  his  Protectorate  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Newbury ;  ov  that  Napoleon  had  already 

Eredestined  himself  to  more  than  half  tbe  thrones  of  Europe  when 
e  entered  on  bis  Italian  campaigns.  As  with  them,  so  with 
Luther  in  his  more  hallowed  enterprise^^the  horizon  ccmtinually 
widened  as  he  climbed  the  hill.  Nor  was  it,  as  the  confessions 
ef  Luther  jibundantly  prore,  without  severe  struggles^  and  mo- 
mentary vacillations  of  purpose,  that  he  pursued  his  arduous  way. 
This  is  especially  seen  in  that  wavering  Letter  to  the  Pope,  writ- 
ten at  the  sug^esti<>n  of  Miltitz,  in  which,  in  language 
wiiich  more  than  approached  servility  and  adulation,  he  depre- 
cated the  anger  of  Leo,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  purpose  than  to  question  the  authority,  or  separate  from 
the  comnmnion  of  Rome.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Luther 
tnt^ided  to  deceive  his  enemies ;  such  a  course  was  foreign  from  ( 
his  whole  nature,  and  opposed  to  his  ordinary  >  conduct.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  before  this  period  he  had  intimated  his  inoreas- 
ing  doubts  whether  the  Pope  was  not  Antichrist,  and  his  convic- 
tions that  the  war  with  Rome  was  but  just  commenced.  We 
cannot  defend  the  serviUty  of  the  Letter  at  all ;  and  can  only  de- 
lend  its  honeatyy  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  one  of 
those  moments  of  vacillation  to  wiiich  wc  hare  adverted  ; — with 
the  wish,  inspired  by  his  recent  conferences  with  the  Nuncio,  that 
the  controversy  might  be  amicably  set  at  rest,  and  with  his  mind 
almost  exclusively  bent  en  whateveir  promised  such  an  issue.^ 
Marvellously  rapid  as  was  the  revolution  in  his  mind  compared 
with  what  might  be  expected,  it  was  by  repeated  exorcisms,  apd 
terrible  convulsions  of  spirit,  that  the  legion  of  demons  was  ex- 
pelled. The  current  did  not  flow  all  one  way ;  it  was  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  a  strong  tide. 

The  very  honesty  of  purpose  and  love  of  truth  by  which  he 
was  unquestionably  actuated,  prevented  at  all  events  any  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  his  progress.  He  did  not  attempt,  as  so  many 
do,  to  reconcile  inconsistencies  and  harmonize  counter-declara- 
tions. He  frankly  acknowledged  the  fallibility  of  his  nature — 
his  early  errors  and  imperfect  views.  To  every  taunt  of  having 
receded  from  any  position,  he  boldly  said,  in  effect — ^  I  thought 
1  so  once ;  I  was  wrong.     I  think  so  no  more.     I  appeal  from 


^  Dr  Waddington  has  given  an  exceedinglj  fahr  and  impartial  state- 
ment oa  this  Bvil^eet. 
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^  Luther  in  ignorance^  to  Luther  wellrinformied.'  This  was  the 
case  in  relation  to  the  memorable  Letter  to  wiiich  we  have  just 
referred — ^  I  am  truly  grieved,'  says  he,  ^  that  I  did  m&ke  such 
'  serious  submissions ;  but,  in  truth,  I  then  held  respecting  Popes 
'  and  Councils  just  what  is  vulgarly  taught  us.  .  .  But  as  I  grew 

*  in  knowledge,  I  grew  in  courage ;  and  in  truth  they  were  at 

*  infinite   pains  to  undeceive  me,   by  an  egregious   display  of 

*  their  ignorance  and  fiagitiousness/ 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  appear  in  the  corre^ 
spondence  of  Luther,  is  the  indication  it  affords  of  verj^  early.dis- 
content  with  the  prevailing  system  of  theology,  and  the  actual 
condition  of  the  cnurch.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  predestined 
to  be  a  great  reformer ;  that  the  germ  of  the  Reformation  existed 
in  his  bosom  long  before  the  dispute  with  Tetzel ;  and  that,  if  the 
dispute  respecting  Indulgences  had  not  led  to  its  development, 
something  else  would.  Even  before  Tetzel's  *  drum'  was  heard 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  he  speaks  with  absolute 
loathing  of  the  scholastic  subtleties ;  expresses  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  a  Scriptural  theology ;  loudly  con* 
tends  for  that  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  which  he  after- 
wards made  the  lever  of  the  Reformation ;  and  expresses  an 
abhorrence  of  Aristotle,  which  might  more  justly  have  been 
transferred  to  those  dreaming  commentators  who  had  absurdly 
exalted  a  heathen  philosopher  into  an  oracle  of  the  Christian 
church.  Most  of  these  passages  will  be  found  in  the  two  Histories 
so  often  referred  to. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  that  the  great  contest  ot 
the  Reformation  should  have  turned  upon  so  comparatively 
trivial  a  controversy  as  that  which  respected  the  Indulgence^^^ 
a  point  which  was  soon  after  absolutely  forgotten.  But  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  a  skirmish  of  outposts  has  led  to  a  general 
engagement.  It  may  be  added,  that  insignificant  as  that  one 
point  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  was  most  natural  that  the  con- 
test should  begin  there.  And  though  the  tide  of  battle  rolled, 
away  from  it,  partly  because  even  the  hardihood  of  Rome  could 
scarcely  dare  to  defend  such  a  post,  and  partly  because  the 
Reformers  ceased  to  think  of  it  in  those  more  comprehensive  cor- 
ruptions which  formed  the  object  of  their  general  assault,  (in 
which,  indeed,  this  particular  abuse,  with  many  others  like  it, 
originated,)  it  was  not  only  the  most  natural  point  at  which  the 
conflict  should  begin,  but  it  was  most  improbable  that  it  should 
not  begin  there.  Habituated  as  men's  minds  were  to  the  cor^ 
ruptions  of  the  church,  steeped  in  superstition  from  their  very 
childhood,  it  could  only  be  by  some  revolting  paradox  that 
they  could  possibly  be  roused  to  think,  examine,  and  remon- 
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strate.  The  whole  enormous  expansion  of  the  Papal  power 
had  been  but  one  long  experiment  on  the  patience  and  credulity 
of  mankind.  Each  successive  imposition  was,  it  is  true,  worse 
than  that  which  liad  preceded  it ;  but  when  once  it  had  fastened 
itself  upon  men's  minds,  and  they  had  grown  familiar  with  it, 
there  was  no  further  chance  of  awakening  them  from  their 
apathy.  Something  further  was  needed,  and  a  still  more  prodi- 
gious corruption  must  minister  the  hope  of  reformation.  Now 
Indulgences,  as  proclaimed  in  the  gross  system  of  Tetzel,  and  of 
other  spiritual  quacks  like  him,  was  at  once  the  ultimate  and 
consistent  limit  of  that  huckstering  in  ^  merits,'  to  which  almost 
all  the  other  corruptions  of  the  church  had  been  more  plausibly 
Subservient;  and  formed  just  that  startling  exaggeration  of  fami- 
liar abuses  which  was  necessary  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  recon- 
sideration. The  notion  of  selling  pardons  for  sins,  wholesale  and 
retail — of  collecting  into  one  great  treasury  the  superfluous 
merits  of  the  saints,  and  of  doling  them  out  by  the  pennyweight 
at  prices  fixed  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  necessities  and 
means  of  the  purchaser, — was  a  notion  which,  however  monstrous, 
however  calculated  to  awaken  the  drowsy  consciences  of  man- 
kind, was  in  harmony  with  the  specious  nonsense  of  works  of 
8uperero»ration,  and  the  doctrine  of  penance.  It  was  simply  the 
substitution  of  the  more  valuable  medium  of  solid  coin  for 
mechanical  rites  of  devotion,  tiresome  pilgrimages,  and  acts  of 
austerity  ;  of  golden  chalices  or  silver  candlesticks  for  scourges 
and  horse-hair  shirts  ;  and,  provided  it  implied  the  same  amount 
of  self-denial,  what  did  it  matter  ?  The  former  plan  was  unde- 
niably more  profitable  to  Holy  Church,  and  as  to  the  penitent, 
few  in  our  day  but  will  admit  that  either  plan  was  likely  to  be 
equally  efficacious.  The  substitution  of  the  merits  of  great 
saints  for  the  transgressions  of  great  sinners,  or  the  remission  of 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  might,  for  aught  we  can  see,  be  as 
reasonably  effected  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  by  walk- 
ing twenty  miles  with  pebbles  in  one's  shoes. 

The  system  of  Indulgences,  therefore — in  the  grosser  form  in 
which  such  men  as  Tetzel  proclaimed  it — was  but  the  dark 
aphelion  of  the  eccentric*  orbit  in  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
had  wandered  ;  and  from  that  point  it  naturally  began  to  retrace 
its  path  to  *  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance.' 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  system  of  Indulgences  had 
been  proclaimed  under  one  modification  or  another  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  before  Tetzel  appeared,  without  producing 
any  remarkable  reaction.  We  answer,  first,  that  they  had  seldom 
or  never  been  proclaimed  in  so  disgusting  and  ofl%nsive  a  form, 
or  with  such  consummate  impudence,  as  by  Tetzel;  and  secondly, 
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that  the  reeeption  giyen  even  to  the  more  cautious  and  limited 
exbibitions  of  the  system,  proves  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
been  asserting  ;  for  it  was  always  on  this,  as  the  most  obvioua 
and  most  revolting  corruption,  that  the  earlier  reformers  and 
satirists  of  the  church  most  bitterly  fastened.  The  moral  instincts 
of  such  men,  indeed,  were  not  so  vitiated  as  to  render  them 
insensible  to  the  vices  and  the  profligacies  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  generally;  but  the  idea  of  bartering  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God  himself  for  gold,  naturally  seemed  the  quintessence 
of  every  oth^r  corruption.  What,  indeed,  could  rouse  mankind, 
if  the  spectacle  of  the  ghostly  pedlar  openly  trafficking  in  his 
parchment  wares  of  pardon  for  the  past,  and  indulgence  for  the 
uture — haggling  over  the  price  of  an  insult  to  God,  oir  a  wrong 
to  man — letting  out  crime  to  hire,  and  celling  the  glories  of 
heaven  as  a  cheap  pennyworth — ^did  not  fill  them  with  abhor-> 
rence  and  indignation?  The  contempt  with  which  Chaucer's 
Pilgrims  listen  to  the  impudent  offer  of  the  pardoner,  well  shows 
the  feelings  which  such  outrages  on  all  common  sense,  and  every 
moral  instinct,  could  not  fail  to  excite* 

So  gross  was  this  abuse  that  even  the  noost  bigoted  Papists — 
Eck,  for  example — were  compelled  to  denounce  it;  n<^  were 
there  any  more  caustic  satirists  of  it  than  some  of  themselves. 
Witness  the  witty  comedy  of  Thomas  Hevwood,  who,  though  a 
Catholic,  hated  the  mendicant  friars  as  neartily  as  any  of  his 
Protestant  contemporaries.  But  no  satire,  however  extrava- 
gant, could  be  a  caricature  of  the  follies  and  knavery  of  this  class 
of  men.  One  of  the  wittiest  sarcasms  of  the  play  is  but  a  trans-^ 
lation  of  Tetzel's  impudent,  assertion  that  *  no  sooner  did  the 
'  money  chink  in  the  box,  than  the  souls  for  which  it  was  offered 
'  flew  up  into  heaven.' 

<  With  Booall  cost  and  without  any  pain, 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  heaven  plain  ; 
Giye  me  but  a  penny  or  two-pence. 
A  net,  as  soon  ag  the  soul  departeth  hence, 
In  half-an-hour,  or  three-quarters  at  most, 
The  soul  is  in  heaven  with  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

And,  we  doubt  not,  that  that  most  humcnrous  chapter  in  the 
ancient  and  popular  satire  of  Howleglaas,  in  which  that  worthy 
enacts  the  part  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  is  little  more  than  a  literal 
version  of  the  tricks  of  that  class,  of  whom,  knave  as  he  was,  be 
was  but  an  insufficient  sepresentative.* 


*  The  sam^  story  is  also  fonnd,  with   certain  variations,  in  Friar 
Gerund  and  other  fictions  of  the  like  elass. 
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But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  struggle  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  should  commence  with  Indulgences,  it  was  impossible  that 
it  should  end  there.  Luther  soon  quitted  the  narrow  ground  and 
the  mean  antagonist  of  his  first  conflicts ;  and  asserted  against  that 
whole  system  of  spiritual  barter  and  merit-mongering,  of  which 
TetzePs  doctrine  was  but  an  extreme  type,  his  counter  principle 
of  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  ealration^-^of  <  justification  by  faith 
alone/  On  his  mode  of  exhibiting  this  great  doctrine,  we  shall 
now  offer  a  very  few  remarks. 

With  that  pregdant  brevity  with  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  express  himself,  he  showed  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
doctrine,  and  its  commanding  |)osition  in  the  evangelical  system, 
by  describing  it  as  Articubts  ^taniis  aut  cadentte  ecclesi^s.  He 
might  more  truly  have  called  it  so,  had  he  always  duly  guarded 
the  statement  of  it ;  and  while  repudiating  the  doctrine,  under 
whatsoever  modification,  that  the  tribunal  of  heaven  can  be  chal* 
lenged,  or,  its  rewards  achieved  in  virtue  of  deeds,  of  which  every 
good  man  is  himself  ^e  first  to  acknowledge  the  manifold  imper- 
fections— ^mucb  less  by  fantastical  devices  of  human  invention, 
destitute  of  all  morm  qualities — he  had  uniformly  connect- 
ed his  doctrine  in  expression^  as  he  did  in  fact^  with  its  just  prac- 
tical consequences.  Tbi%  however,  he  did  not  do ;  and  we  are 
constrained  to  lament,  with  Mr  Hallam,  the  Very  frequent  recur- 
rence of  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which  the  critic  gives  the 
name  of  Antinomtau  paradoxes.  We  do  not  dbink,  however, 
that  even  here  Mr  Hallam  has  quite  ^lotie  the  Reformer  justice. 
He  oandidly  admits  indeed  that  Luther  ^  could  not  mean  to  give 

*  any  encoura(gement  to  a  licentious  disregard  of  moral  virtue;' 
'  though,'  he  adds,  ^  in  the  technical  langus^e  of  his  theology,  he 

*  might  deny  its  proper  obligation.'  *  More  truly,  in  our  judg- 
ment, has  Jortin,  whose  doctrinal  moderation  is  well  known, 
represented  the  matter  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus.  *  Luther's  favourite 

*  doctrine  was  justification  by  faith  alone ;  but  we  must  do  him 

*  the  justice  to  observe  that  he  perpetually  inculcated  the  nece?- 
'  sity  of  good  works.  According  to  him^  a  man  is  justified  only 
<  by  faith ;  but  he  cannot  be  justified  without  works ;  and  where 

*  those  works  are  not  be  found,  there  is  assuredly  no  true  £aith.' 
And  Melancthon,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Mr  Hallam  himselfi 
declares,  '  De  his  omnibus,'  (after  enumerating  with  other  doc- 
trines the  necessity  of  good  works,)  *scio  re  ipsa  Lutherum 

*  sentire  eadem,  sed  ineruditi  qusedam  ejus  ^^rtxanj^a  dicta,  cum 

*  non.  videant  quo  pertineant,  nimium  amant.'     Dr  Waddington 


*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  ef  Europe.     Vol.  i.  p.  4.16. 
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truly  remarks  that  not  even  the  strongest  passages  in  Luther's 
treatise,  De  Libertate  GhrutianOj  proves  that  the  author  would 
deny  the  necessity  of  good  works  except  as  a  means  of  justifica- 
tion— as  a  ground,  in  fact,  of  saying  to  the  Divine  Being,  *  You 

*  must  reward  me — for  I  am  entitled  to  it.'  In  proof  of  this,  Dr 
Waddington  cites  the  passage  *  Non  liberi  pro  fidem  Christi  ab 

<  operibus,  sed  ab  opimonibus  operum^  t.  6.,  a  stulta  praesumptione 

<  justificationis  per  opera  qusesitse.     Fides  enim  oonscientias  nos- 

*  tras  redimit,  rectificat,  et  servat,  qua  cognoscimus  justitiam  esse 

*  non  in  operibus,  lic^t  opera  abesse  neque  poseint  neque  debeant* 

Every  thing  obviously  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  Luther 

*  would  deny  the  necessity  of  goo^  works.'  It  is  by  no  means 
true,  we  apprehend,  that  he  would  have  denied,  that  while  no 
man  can  challenge  ^  the  free  gift'  of  salvation  (Scripture  itself 
calls  it)  as  the  ^  wages'  of  good  works,  good  works  form  the  only 
real  evidence  and  the  hecessary  result  of  the  possession  of  that 

*  faith  which  justifies/  With  relation  to  the  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem he  advocated,  and  the  system  he  opposed,  on  practical  mora- 
lity, he  would  have  said  that  the  principal  difi'erenee  was  not 
that  the  former  dispensed  with  it,  but  that  it  appealed  mainly  to 
totally  different  principles  of  our  nature  for  its  production ;  to 
the  cheerful  impulses  of  gratitude  and  hope,  rather  than  to  the 

*  spirit  of  bondage '  and  the  depressing  in^uence  of  fear.  And 
both  philosophy  and  fact  may  convince  us  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  powerful  impulses  of  the  two* 

But  whatever  Luther's  early  paradoxes  on  this  subject — of 
which  we  are  by  no  means  the  apologists,  and  regret  that  there 
should  have  been  so  much  cause  for  censure — ^his  later  writings 
afford  ample  proof  that  he  had  corrected  them.  When  Agricola 
had  adopted  and  justified  them  in  their  unlimited  form,  and 
pushed  them  to  their  theoretic  results,  with  a  recklessness  which 
perhaps  first  roused  Luther  to  take  alarm  at  their  danger,  the  Re- 
former instantly  assailed,  refuted,  and  condemned  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  the  rash  theologian  to  retract.  Several 
deeply  interesting  documents  on  this  subject  occur  in  the  Cor- 
respondence,*  which  fully  show  that  the  faith  which  Luther  made 
the  basis  of  his  theology  was  that  of  which  the  only  appropriate 
evidence  is  goodness,  and  which  necessarily  creates  it. 

Mr  Hallam  admits  that  passages  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
treme views  he  attributes  to  the  Reformer  may  be  adduced  from 
his  writings ;  but  aflSrms,   *  that  in  treating  of  an  author  so 

*  full  of  unlimited  propositions,  no  positive  proof  as  to  his  tenets 
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*cw  be  refuted  hj  the  prodoctien  of  iocDnsistient  passages.' 
But  the  question  is,  whether  these  inconsistent  passages  ought 
not  to  modify  those  which  establish  the  supposed  ^positive 
^  proof?"  If  we  are  to  pause  at  the  unqualified  reception  of  the 
one  class  of  propositions,  we  may  well  pause  also  before  the' like 
reception  of  the.  other.  If  two  statements,  in  a  writer^  much 
^  gi\ren  to  unlimited  propositions,'  appear  inconsistent,  we  should  . 
endeavour  to  make  the  one  limit  the  other ;  and  even  if  they  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  taking  either 
as  the  exclusive  exponent  of  the  writer's  views,  without  the  ad- 
justment arising  from  a  collation  of  passages.  There  are  proposi- 
tions of  Scripture  itself  which  may  be,  and  which  have  been,  as 
mudi  wrested  to  the  support  of  ^  Antinomian  paradoxes,'  as  al- 
aiost  any  declarations  of  Luther  could  be. 

Such  a  candid  construction  of  Lutfaer*s  real  views,  seems  to  us 
the  more  necessary,  precisely  because,  as  Mr  Hallam  justly 
says,  he  is  so  <  full  of  unlimited  propositions.'  It  is  ever  the 
characteristic  of  oratorical  genius  to  express  the  truths  it  feels 
with  an  energy  whidi  borders  on  paradox.  Anxious  to  penetrate 
and  exclusively  occupy  the  minds  of  others  with  their  own  views 
and  sentiments,  such  as  possess  it  are  not  solicitous  to  state  pro- 
positions with  the  due  limitations.  It  may  be  further  remarked, 
that  Luther's  abhorrence  of  prevailing  errors  naturally  inc^reased 
this  tendency ;  action  and  reaction,  as  usual,  were  equal ;  the 
liberated  pendulum  passed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  centre 
of  its  arc  of  oscillation.  This  we  believe  to  be  one  principal  rea- 
son of  the  many  really  objectionable  statements  of  Luther  on  this 
subject.  Our  veneration  for  the  great  Reformer,  and  the  influ- 
ence ^which  even  the  errors  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr  Hallam  is  apt 
to  exercise,  must  be  our  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  pre- 
ceding strictures.  The  work  containing  the  observations  upon 
which  we  have  felt  ourselves  constrained  thus  to  remark,  is  one 
for  which  all  intelligent  enquirers  must  always  be  largely  its  au- 
thor's debtors,  both  for  instruction  and  rational  delight. 

On  the  whole,  few  names  have  such  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
mankiiid  as  that  of  Luther.  (Even  Rome  owes  him  Uianks ;  for  .  i  \ 
whatever  ameliorations  have  taken  place  in  Jier  system,  have  ^  ^  \ 
been  owing  far  more  to  him  than  to  herself.  /  If  there  are  any 
two  facts  which  history  establishes,  it  is  the  desperate  condition 
of  the  Church  at  the  time  Luther  appeared,  arid  the  vanity  of  all 
hopes  of  a  self-*sougfat  and  voluntary  reformation.  On  the  former 
we  need  not  dwell— for  none  now  deny  it ;  it  appears  not  only  09 
every  page  of  contemporary  history,  but  in  all  the  forms — espe- 
ijially.  the  more,  popular — of  mediaeval  literatui'e.     Never  was  a 
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iMfl^ik  tqope^  jost^^van  that  of  Mr  Halhrni,  tbat  ^  greater' port 
f>(  thd  Hterature  of  the  middle  aged  may  be  eonsidered  aa  artiUuy 
levelled  ^gam»t  the  clergy. 

Of  the  seeond  great  fact — the  hopelessness  of  any  effective  in- 
ternal  reform — history  leaves  u»  in  as  little  doqbtv  The  heari 
itself  was  the  ehief  seat  of  disease;  reformation  must  have  conw 
menced  where  corruption  was  most  inveterate :  nor,  until  certain 
great  principles  should  be  reclaimed,  and-  the  Bible  and  its 
truths  restored — a  result  necessarily  fatal  to  a.  system  whidi 
^as  founded  on  their  perversion,  and  which  was  ^fe  only  in  thdr 
suppression — could  any  reformation  be  either' radical  or  perma- 
nent* It  would  be  as  nugatory  as  that  which  w^- sometimes 
Aiet^d  against  subordinate  parts  of  the  ^y«tem — M«ttachfism.  for 
instance.  Again  and  again  did  reformation  strive  to  purify  that 
institute,  and  as  often,  after  running  through  the  same^  cyele  o€ 
precisely  similar  changes,  did  it  fall  into  the  same^  corr«iptioB8» 
Each  new  Order  commenced  with  the  profes8ion,  often  with  the 
reality,  of  voluntary  poverty  and  superior  austerity,  and  eaded,  a» 
supposed  sanctity  brought  wealth  and  power,  in  all  tbe  concate* 
nated  vices  of  the  svstem.  The  reason  is  obviovS' ;  its  principles 
were  vicious,  and  hence  the  rapidity  atid  umferostity  of  the  de^ 
eline — one  of  the- mostt  remarkable  and. instructive  ^efioaienaof 
eoclesiastieal  hidtoty.  '  That  which  is  creeked  cannot  be  made 
^straight;'  and  if  man  will  attempt  even  a  style  irf  siip(>oeed 
virtue  for  which  God  never  constituted  Um,  he  will  meet  with 
the  same  recompense  as  attends  every  other  violation  of  the 
divine  laws. 

Por  similar  reasons,  nothing  but  the  recovery^  of  prineiplea 
fatal  to  the  Papal  System  could  be  expected .  to  effect  the 
Reformation;  and  these  the  champions  of  that  sy^slem  could 
not  be  expected  to  busy  themselves  'about.  An  usurpcsr  will 
hardly  abdieate  his  own  throne — however  Wrongfully  gained*. 
Any  refprm  which  had  merely  touched  externals,  and  iet^  the 
essence  of  the  system^  what  it  was,  would  have  beennseieas^  the 
Church  would  soon  have  fallen  back,  like  the  purified  forms  of 
monasticism,  into  its  ancient  corruptions.  Nor  was  it  aimoiigst 
the  least  proofs  of  the  sagacity  of  Luther,  that  he  so  early  per** 
ceived,  and  so  systematically  contended,  that  a  reformatien  of 
doctrine — the  restoration  of  evangelic  truth — was  essential  U> 
every  other  reform.-**- But  in  fact,  even  the  most  moderate  re« 
forms,  owing  to  tbe  corruption  of  Rome  itself,  and  its  interest 
in  their  thaintenance^  were  all  but  hopeless.  Often  did  the  Papal 
Court  admit  its  own  delinquencies,  and  as  often  evade  their  cor» 
lection.  The  Papal  coneessionsbn  this  point,  were  a  perpetual' 
•ouree  of  triumph  to  Luther  and  the  Reformers.   Even  when  a 
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Pope  really  sought  some  amendmeiitB,  he  found  it  impoaeible  to 
resist  the  influeoces  around  him.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  the 
leiiiied  and  laxurioiia  £.eo,  gave  in&mte  disgoat  by  theeiverity 
of  his  manners,  and  ht>  BWcera  deure  to  oeo  some  sort  of  r^orma- 
tion;  and  his  long  catalogue  of  abuses  which  he  wished  to  be 
carpeted,  deiiv^^d  is  at  the  diet  of  Nuresibufg,  (and!  iBOAnairt- 
ently  aacMn^aied  with  loud  calls  for  bbe  violent  H«ppreaaion  of 
the  HeforuatioD,)  was  qotot  forgiven  by  hii  own  adhtvantSi  *  Tba 
Church,'  said  he^  *  sttads  in  need  of  a  refofatation^  hilt  w«  nust 
'  takeone Step  at  a  time''  Luther  sarcastically  remarked — ' TIm 
'  Pope  advises  that  a  few-  centuries  ^ould  be  permitted  t»  inter- 
'  vene  between  the  first  asd  seeond  step^ 

Hence  we  may  see  the  eosiparalive  futility  of  the  bibbII  time- 
aerving  expedients  of  Erasmus.  His  satire,  bitter  as  it  was* 
was  not  directed,  agaijist  the'  keaxt  of  the  system — he  waged  war 
only  with  the  Friars.  ,$iot  that  we  uAdervalue  bis  labour:  a* 
a  pioneer  ha  was  invaluable.  Nor,  i£  we  except  Luther,  Me- 
lanctbon,  and  Zwingle^  do  we  know  any  man  who  really  e&cted 
B0  muifh  tor  th«  cause  of  the  Reformation.  The  lohoure  of 
Luther  and  Hataeif  terminated  in  one  reault ;  the  stneanw* 
howevex  diSerest^  flowed  at  last  in  oae  cbannul- —  .  , 

■' ViA  RhodaniK  ttt^Ki  aimu  nraropido  iait 
ArarqiKduhilanr.^o  hiob  ttDctos  igat.' 

Such  are  our  deliberate  views  of  the  character,  labours,  and 
triumphs  of  Luther.  We  have  been  the  more  copious  in  our  ac- 
count of  them,  that  we  may  do  what  in  us  1'  '  ""  "" ""'" 

memory,  at  a  period  when  there  is  a  large  pi 
Protestants,  who,  not  content  with  denying 
benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  mankind,  bai 
speak  of  him  with  contempt  and  contwnely,  b 
to  question  the  honesty  of  his  motives  and  ll 
religion  I* 


•  '  Some  of  the  Oxford  men,'  say?  Dr  Arnold,  '  now  commonly 
'  revile  Lulher  aa  a  bolil  bad  man  ;  how  surely  they  would  have  reviled 
'  Psul.'— ii/e  and  CoTrespondence.     Vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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Art.  IV. — TTie  Bokhea-a  Victims.     By  Captain  Gkover,  Un- 
attached, F.R.S.    8ro.     London :   1845. 

npHBRE  is  not,  we  presume,  an  intelligent  person  in  this  coun- 
-*-  try  who  has  not  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  fete  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy.  These  two  distinguished  officers, 
while  employed  on  friendly  missions  in  central  Asia,  were  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity  by  the 
sovereign  of  Bokhara.  Various  and  conflicting  rumours  kept 
up  for  some  time  a  feeling  of  painful  suspense,  till  at  length  all 
hope  seemed  to  be  extinguished  by  what  appeared  to  be  authen- 
tic intelligence,  that  they  had  both  been  slaughtered  by  order  of 
tJie  ruler,  to  advance  whose  interests  bad  been  one  of  their 
primary  objects  in  proceeding  to  his  court. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  also  aware  that  Capt^n 
Grover — altogether  disbelieving  the  evidence  which  had  satisfied 
the  British  envoy  in  Persia,  and  her  Majesty's  ministers  in  Eng- 
land, that  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy  had  been  put 
to  death  in  Bokhara — maintained  that  they  were  probably  still 
alive.  Having  been  permitted  to  examine  all  the  documents 
in  the  Foreign  Office  which  could  aid  him  in  an-icing  at  a  right 
conclusion  on  the  question,  and  finding  his  previous  opinion 
rather  strengtheued  than  weakened  by  this  examination,  he  set 
to  work  with  great  activity  and  energy  to  devise  and  provide  the 
means  of  rescuing  them  from  bondage.  He  made  his  opinions 
known  through  the  press,  appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance, 
and  called  a  meeting  in  London  to  concert  measures  and  to  raise 
a  subscription. 

lu  the  mean  time,  Dr  Wolff,  the  well-known  Missionary,  who 
concurred  with  Captain  Grover  in  believing  that  the  two  captive 
officers  were  still  alive,  gallantly  volunteered  his  services  to 
go  to  Bokhara  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  and,  if  the  intelligence  of 
their  murder  was  unfounded,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  release  of 
the  prisoners.  Captain  Grover'a  original  intention  had  been  to 
undertake  this  mission  himself;  but  Lord  Aberdeen  having  de- 

.i:__i   . !]-  L! :.j^  jjjg  credentials  from  the  Queen  to 

ih  he  considered  necessary  to  his  sue- 
iety,  he  abandoned  die  enterprise  to 
Bokhara  some  years  before,  as  a  Mis- 

to  his  infinite  credit,  has  accomplished 
and,  having  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
lose  whom  ne. sought  to  rescue,  has 
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returned  to  England.  He  has  ascertained,  as  fully  as  such  a 
fact  can  well  be  ascertained,  that  the  original  intelligence  of  the 
murder  of  these  two  meritorious^  officers  is  substantially  correct ; 
and  we  perceive  that  he  is  about  to  publish  by  subscription  an 
account  of  his  jonrn^y,  in  which  we  conclude  the  ample  evi- 
dence he  has  collected  will  be  fully  detailed.  It  may  be  enough 
here  to  state,  that  the  fact  of  the  murder  was  admitted  by  the 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  himself,  who  even  attempted  to  justify  the 
proceeding  on  considerations  of  state  policy. 

But  Captain  Grover  had  been  labouring  zealously  at  home 
w^hile  the  Doctor  was  eneountering  dangers  abroad ;  and  the 
Captain  is  not  a  man  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  Had  he 
awaited  the  return  of  his  friend,  there  might  have  been  some 
clashing  of  interest,  if  not  of  facts  and  opinions,  between. the 
rival  publications.  He  therefore  puts  foi^h,  with  prudent  prompti- 
tude, before  the  arrival  of  the  Reverend  Doctor,  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  bis  own  department,  which  we  may  call 
the  home,  Dr  Wolffs  being  the  foreign.  With  great  forbearance, 
and  a  strict  observance  of  this  divisiofn  of  duties,  he  gives  us 
little  accurate  or  authentic  information  that  had  not  before  been 
made  public  respecting  the  two  unfortunate  men,  whose  history 
was  so  full  of  melancholy  interest.  This,  we  presume,  he  leaves 
to  Dr  Wolff.  Neither  does,  he  enlighten  our  ignorance  on  the 
social  conditk>n  of  the  people  of  Bokhara,  or  on  any  thing 
else  connected  with  the  country  or  its  sovereign  ;  though  every 
one  must  desire  to  know  something  nK>re  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  such  scenes  are  enacted,  and  of  the  man  who  maint^ins^ 
his  authority  oyer  them  in  spite  of,  or  by  means  of  such  atroci- 
ties. This  no  doubt  he  reserved  for  the  separate  work  he  is 
said  to  be  preparing  on  the  politics  of  Central  Asia. 

In  one  important  particular,  it  is  true,  Captain  Grover  over- 
steps the  limits  of  the  hame  department.  He  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations with  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreiga 
Affairs ;  and  we  fear  the  result  of  this  experiment  will  hardly 
encourage  his  lordship  to  relax  the  formalities  of  official  inters 
couc3e.  There  was  no  doubt  some  irregularity  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, but  it  is  not  without  precedent  or  apology.  As  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  whole  cabinet  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel. was  at  Naples,  so  was  Captain  Grover  when  Dr  Wolff  was 
at  Bokhara. 

Out  of  these  discussions  with  the  Foreign  Office  arose,  as  we 
venture  to  presume,  this  publication.  Captain  Grdver  had  ap- 
pealed to  the- public  in  favour  of  the  captives  at  Bokhara.  This 
is  an  appeal  against  the  British  government.     Too  aspiring  to 
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fly  Us  £ai}coD  at  small  game,  ]^ord  Ab^rdeM,  Lord  Paknerston, 
Lord  Jolia  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Fed,  Mr  Addiogton,  and  Mx 
HauMDoiMi,  each  in  bis  tarn  becomes  the  quarry  of  this  Nam- 
rod  of  dipIottaey« 

He  sneers  at  Colonel  Sbeii,  our  envoy  in  Persia,  pities  Mr 
Bloon^eld,  omr  minister  at  St  Petersburgb,  and  ridieoles  the 
geogiti[ihi)oil  ignorance  of  Downiag  Street.  He  accuses  Lord 
Aberdeeariof  in^acerity — Lord  Palmerston  of  ignorance — Lord 
John  Russell  of  we  know  not  exactly  what,  but  something  that 
oi^^dr  stQo  fair  a  mark  to  be  resisted.  Sir  Robert  Peel  he 
accuser  of  y  ustering  and  blundering-^Mr  Addington  of  haring 
attempted  first  to  frighten  and  then  to  cajole  fhioL.  He  accuses 
the  Foreign  Office  generally  of  prolixity,  obscurity,  and  ioaccu- 
racy,  in  its  official  communications.  He  charges  her  Majesty's 
ininisters,  both  of  the  late  and  of  the  pres^it  goiremment,  bat 
more  especially  the  latter,  with  having  tarnished  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  and  the  lustre  of  the  British  crown,  by  shamefully 
abandoning  to  their  fate,  oither  from  gross  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence, or  by  designedly  sacrificing  them  to  some  tortuous  policy 
which  he  cannot  explain,  two  faithful  and  devoted  servants  of 
the  Ctown,  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  duties  entrust- 
ed to.  them.  He  strenuously  defends  the  King  of  Bokhara  from 
the  4ittacks  of  the  English  press,  and  justifies  that  Prince  for  the 
olaughier  of  his  guests.      And  all  this  he  dedicates  to  the 

C$^tairt  Grover  appears  to  be  one  of  those  men  whose  natural 
im{yi|)6e  it  is  to  do  good;  but. who,  when  they  sii^le  out  for 
themselYes  some  desirable  object  to  accomplish,  devote  to  it  all 
the  energy  of  minds  more  ardent  than  strong,  with  a  zeal  that 
blinds  them.  By  dint  of  contemplating,  almost  exclusively,  their 
favourite  project,  they  lose  sight  of  every  thing  else;  and  at  length 
^fSMade  themselves  that  all  other  considerations  of  natioiud 
^poli^y  should  be  made  subservient  to  its  success*  When  they 
iiay^  |irtiv«d  at  this  flattering  conviction,  they  are  ready  to  itfi- 
|)Ut^4ncapacity  or  dishonesty  to  all  who  regard  their  views  as 
.vi^ioQaty,  4;beir  schemes  as  impracticable.  In  their  eyes*  seal 
te^ipered  with  judgment  is  coldness  and  indifference;  the  utmost 
aqlivity  of  regulated  business,  supineness  and  sloth.  When 
we  ^&et  with  a  man  in  this  particular  state  of.  mind,  if  we  are 
satisfied  that  his  views  are  altogether  disinterested,  we  x»- 
#pect  his  motives  and  his  earnestness,  while  we  regret  the  per- 
4rf3f^Qn  of  his^ judgment.  But  if  his  prooeedini^a'are  conducted 
with  ostentation ;  if-a  ^  frequent  flourish  of  trumpets'  directs  pub- 
lic attekition  to  his. own  sayiags  and  his  own  doings;  if  be  takes 
pains  to  glorify  his  own  labours — people  will  suspect  that  the 


•matl  ramUtibfl  to  aohteVe  notoriety  bos,  «ilber  <M)B«ciou^  or 
4]DcotiBoiouflly,  become  the  primiaTy  nnotive  for  all  this  display  -of 
dbilanthropy  $  atid  that  tbe  avowed  ^^l^dt  has  been  d^aded 
into  little  more  tban  a  pretext. 

And  yet,  although  the  book  before  us  contains  4iiuch  that  will 
tend  to  rilise  «tr  to  strengthen  such  sus^piciaas  against  its  author, 
"We  are  not  inclined  to  countenance  tbem.     We  readily  believe 
4bftt    his   afiecHiom    for    his   amiable    and    chiv^alrous    friend» 
Colonel  Sbocidart,  was  warm,  notwithstanding  the  little  vanity 
<A  the  anecdotes  in  whieh  he  represents  himself  as  4he  Colonel'^ 
protector  and  couBsellor.    We   have  ao  doubt   that  he  ^con- 
«eienl»ouily  disbeflievJBd  all  the  accounts  of  the  murder  at  Bok- 
hara.    We  are  quite  satisfied  that  his  teal   for  the  deliveiy 
of  the  ofBeers  whom  he  supposed  to  be  livii^  in  captivity  was 
unfeigned  and  earnest;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  make  still 
latger  pecuniary  sacrifices  than  he  made,  though  even  ^tl^ese 
were  considerable,  to  accomplish  this  object.      He  may  have 
^aUowed  his  vanity  to  be  too  much  tickled,  and  his  self-impor- 
tanoe  may  have  been  too  obviously  gratified  by  finding  himself 
jplayinga  prominent  part  belfore  the  public.     But  we  are  not 
:iBciiBM  to  censure  with  great  severity  a  Weakness  from  which 
Mttiidseveo  of  a  high  order  are  not  always  exempted.   Although 
we  oatinot  oolictiir  with  Captain  Grover  in  what  appears  to  be 
his  estimate  of  himself,  ,or  admire  the  taste  exhibited  in  much  4f 
his  correspondence,  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct^  and  in  alfiftost 
^viery  paiiH;  of  his  narrative ;  although  we  are  pfq)ared  to  -show 
that  many  of  his  statemfents  are  inaccurate,  his  reasoning  often 
4^eative,  hiseonelttsionsfalladous,  hb  projects  mischievous,  his 
itnpotfltions  against  the  British  government  unfounded,  and  that 
t)ibe  fgeneral  tendency  of  his  work  is  injurious  to  the  character  of 
^»e  nation  whose  honour  we  believe  he  is  sinoerely  desirous  to 
aaaintdin ;  we«ttll  freely  acquit  him — a  Soldier  and  a  Gentleman 
«^^Nof  i^ebftSi9a<86  of  pretending  a  zeal  for  jfhe  rescue  of  the  oap- 
'4Aved  by  which  he  was  noit  actuated,  or  of  encouraging  hopes  for 
their  safety  which/ he  did  not  entertain. 

Having  acquitted  <^urselves  of  this  dirty* — for  in  tbe  midst  of 
^revmling  doubts  and  suspicions  we  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  jus^ 
tice  to  his  motives  and  his  affections — we  shall  feel  less  foar  of 
^oiibg  him  injustice  in  dealing  with  the  volumte  he  has  publishecl. 
It, will  be  in  the  recollection  of  such  of  our  readers  as  ma|r 
h^ve  paid  any  attention  to  tbe  progress  of  political  events  in  Asioy 
that  in  the  year  1837  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  agents  in 
thai  quarter  of  the  world  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Britisb 
^^vevfunent^  Tbe  Shah  of  Perda,  ittstigatcd  it  was  supposed 
by  the  Russian  minister  at  his  court,  laid  siegie  'to  iferatk     Al 
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Russian  emissary  penetrated  to  Kandahar  and  Cabool,  and  wai 
there  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  negotiations  in  which  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  was  engaged  with  the  rulera  of  these 
principalities.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  sovereign  of 
Persia  and  the  chief  of  Kandahar,  by  which  that  city  and  Herat 
were  to  become  dependencies  of  Persia.  These  the  Shah  bound 
himself  to  defend  against  England  upon  certain  conditions.  The 
performance  of  these  engagements  was  guaranteed  by  the  Russian 
minister ;  and  that  functionary  publicly  announced  that  his  gcr- 
vernment  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  conquer  Khiva  and 
Bokhara.  The  Governor- General  of  India  was  in  like  matinef 
assembling  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  Shah  Shoojak 
on  the  throne  of  Affghanistan.* 

The  Uzbec  states  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand,  which  lie 
between  the  frontiers  of  Affghanistan  and  Russia  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian,  thus  became  for  the  first  time  objects  of  attention 
and  of  interest  to  the  politicians  of  Europe.  Their  condition^ 
their  resources,  the  feelings  and  views  of  their  rulers  or  their 
people,  were  almost,  or  altogether  unknown.  It  was  notorious, 
however,  that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  predatory  incuf- 
sions  on  their  neighbours  ;  that  the  captives  taken  in  these  ex- 
peditions were  carried  into  bondage ;  that  an  extensive  traffic 
in  slaves,  chiefly  Persian  and  Russian,  was  carried  on  both  at 
Khiva  and  Bokhara ;  and  that  these  places  afforded  ready  and 
authorized  slave-markets  to  the  migratory  tribes  by  whom  they 
were  chiefly  supplied.  The  security  of  these  states  from  foreign 
aggression  or  conquest,  would  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  sovereignty  we  were  about  to  erect  in  Aff- 
ghanistan ;  but  so  long  as  they  retained  in  bondage  the  sub- 
jects of  neighbouring  governments,  and  took  no  steps  to  put 
down  these  predatory  expeditions,  they  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  just  resentment  of  the  governments  whose  subjects  they 
captured  or  retained.     Thus  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  a 

Erudent  policy,  alike  appeared  to  require  that  some  steps  should 
e  taken  to  open  a  friendly  communication  with  states,  which, 
if  not  our  own  immediate  neighbours,  were  yet  the  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  kingdom  we  had  undertaken  to  re-establish  and  to 
protect. 

It  was  reasonable  to  hope,  if  the  sovereign  could  be  made  to 
perceive  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  by  sanctioning 
or  conniving  at  the  plundering  and  slave-dealing  habits  of  hi» 


*  S«e  the  correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and  Affghanittgn,  laid 
he^oT%  Parliaineat  in  1839. 
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subjects,  that  this  <;onsid&ration  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce hinn  to  discountenance  them  ;  and  even  to  release  such  of 
the  captives  in  his  countty  as  might  be  desirous  to  return  to  their 
homes.  If  this  could  be  effected,  much  would  be  gained  to  hu- 
manity, and  something  contributed  to  the  security  of  these  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  course  we  could  adopt  was  more  likely 
to  lead  to  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
policy  we  desired  to  act  upon  in .  respect  to  themselves.  By 
pointing  out  to  them  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, and  the  means  of  averting  those  dangers  and  providing  for 
their  safety,  we  should  leave  them  no  room  to  doubt  that  we  de- 
sired their  safety. 

It  was  with  these  views,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Colonel 
Stoddart  was  sent  to  Bokhara;  Captain  Abbot  and  Sir  R. 
Shakespeare  to  Khiva,  and  Captain  ConoUy  to  Kokand.  The 
missions  to  Khiva  and  Kokand  were  received  and  dismissed 
with  kindness,  and  were  successful  in  effecting  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  sent.  That  to  Bokhara  terminated  in  the 
shocking  catastrophe  known  to  all  the  world.  Yet  Bokhara 
was  of  the  three  the  most  wealthy,  the  furthest  advanced  in  civir- 
lization,  and  the  only  one  which  had  been  visited  by  English 
travellers  in  recent  times.  Mr  Morecroft,  Sir  Alexander  Burnes^ 
and  Dr  Wolff  had  been  there.  Russian  missions  had  from  time 
to  time  been  senti^o  the  court  of  the  Ameer.  Merchants  of  all 
persuasions  frequentjpi  its  marts — Mahommedansof  various  sect8» 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Hindoos*  In  1.838,  when  Colonel  Stod- 
dart set  out  for  Bokhara,  the  enterprise  would  have  been  regarded 
by  every  one  as  far  less  hazardous  than  a  similar  mission  to 
Khiva  or  to  Kokand.  But  the  cruelty  and  jealousy  of  its 
ruler,  amounting  perhaps  to  insanity, .  was  then  not  generally 
known — that  knowledge  has  beea  purchased  at.  a  fearful  price. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  make  our  readers  aquainted  witl^  the 
volume  before  us.  We  shall  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  Captain 
Grover  shall  speak  for  himself:— 

*  In  the  year  1833,  Charles  Stoddart,  a  lientenantin  the  Staff  Corp^^^ 
was,  by  redaction,  placed  on  bitlf-pay)  but  with  the  raak  of  Captain.  At 
that  time,  the  posH  of  secretary  to  the  United  Service  Institution  was 
vacant,  and  amo^^g'  one  hundred  and  fifty  candidates  Captain  Stoddart 
was  chosen.  Being  on  the  council,  1  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
was  fortunately  the  means  of  removing  from  him  an  imputation  which 
affected  his  honour ;  this,  Captain  Stoddart  often  referred  to  with  grate- 
ful feelings. 

'  In  the  year  1835,  the  government  resolved  to  dispatch  Mr  Ellis  on 
a  mission  to  Persia,  and  it  was  proposed  to  Captain  Stoddart  to  be  at- 
tached to  that  mission  as  military  secretary.  He  consulted  me  on  tbe 
occasion,  and,  by  my  advice,  he  accepted  tbe  proposition. 
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<  Wben  Mr  EUra  left  Persia,  CapUin  Stc^dart  wl»  sent  to  Herat,  to 
endeavour  to  induee  the  Persiane  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place ;  and 
for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  he  obtained  the  breyet  rank  of  major, 
and  local  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He,  however,  only  received  the 
intelligence  of  this  promotion  in  June  1841,  while  a  captive  at  Bokhara. 

<  Had  Captain  Stoddart  consulted  me  about  his  mission  to  Bokhara,  I 
should  have  dissuaded  him  from  it.  Stoddart  was  a  mere  soldier,  a  tnan 
of  the  greatest  bravery  and  determination,  with  a  delicate  sense  of  ^a 
soldier's  honotir ;  but  he  vras  a  man  of  impulse,  with  no  more  power  ^f 
self-control  than  an  in&nt.  To  attack  or  defead  a  (ortress,  no  betivr 
man  than  Captain  Stoddart* could  have  been  found;  bvt  for  a  diplomatic 
mission,  recjuiriag  coolness  and  self-command,  a  man  less  adapted  to  the 
purpose  could  not  readily  have  been  met  with. 

<  Having  succeeded  in  his  mission  to  Herat,  he  returned  to  Tehran. 

*  In  the  year  1838,  Sir  John  McNeill,  her  Majesty's  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Persia,  gave  Colonel  Stoddart  1000  ducats,  and  dispatched 
bim  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Bokhara.  He  was  ordered  to  proceed 
first  to  Meymanah,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  chief  of  that  place  to 
abandon  the  system  of  pillage  that  was  devastating  the  north-west  fron* 
tier  of  Persia,  and,  above  all  things,  he  was  instructed  to  ettdeaveurto 
put  a  stop  to  the  capture  of  slaves.  At  Bokhara  be  was  directed  to  use 
bis  best  efforts  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  any  Russian  priseners  he  migfat 
find  there,  and  he  was  to  conclude  a  friendly  treaty  with  the  Auieer'^r 
icing  of  that  country.  Such  were  Colonel  Stoddart's  official  insUr«€- 
tions.' 

Now,  Captain  Grover  cannot  tolerate  tlie  sligbtot  ymai  ^f 
acctnracy  or  perspieufty  in  otben.  Let  ns  teat  Us  own.  Mr 
Ellis  left  Tehran  in  April  or  May  1636.  Colonel  Stoddwt  at;- 
companied  the  Shah  to  Herat  in  the  autmn  of  1837)  but  it  wias 
not  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Persians  to  raise  the  siegis. 
He  remained  with  the  Shah's  army  before  Herat  Mi  June  18§B, 
when  he  appears  to  have  accompanied  Sir  John  McNeill -on  his 
return  to  Persia.  He  was  again  sent  to  Herat  in  July  1S38,  not'to 
indite  the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege^  but  to  demand  it ;  and  he 
did  not  thereafter  return  to  Tehran,  for  he  was  >tbta  im  Im  way 
to  Bokhara.  Neither  did  he,  on  the  former  occasion,  Tetom  -to 
Tehran,  for  he  was  sent  back  to  Herat  fi'om  Sfaahrood^  a  place 
which  will  be  found  in  the  map  about  ten  days'  journey  «ast 
from  Tehran.*  The  manner  in  which  Sir  lohn  JM^NeiJl  is  re- 
presented to  have  sent  Colonel  Stoddart  on  his  mission,  is  inab* 
<;urate,  and  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression.  Coh>- 
nei  Stoddart  was  provided  with  letters  of  credit,  empowering 


*  See  Correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and  A%hani^aiiy  laid  before 
Parliament,  1839. 
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linn  to  negotiate  Ibttb  both  on  Bngjand '8nd  on  India.  His  offi- 
cial instructions  did  not  direct  him  to  enter  into  any  negbtiatiods 
with  tllie  chief  of  Meymtnah,  nor  into  any  engagements  on  the 
i^art  of  hi^  government  iirith  the  King  of  Bokhara.  These  may 
not  be  matters  of  much  noment;  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
iftltaeh  to  thetai  any  emsequence,  except  in  as  far  as  they  may 
enabie  ^iS'ito  test  the  senipisbnis  exfteliiess  ^as  to  facta^  whk^  we 
are  entitled  to  demand  from  so  fonmdable  a  seruiiineer  in  snefa 
owblers  '%&  Captain  Grorer. 

We  ajne  qtiLne  aware  that,  after  Colonel  Stoddart  had  beenTe- 
leasedirom  oonfioeHMnt  ftt  Bokhara^  and  received  into  fayottr 
hy  the  King,  he  jiroposcd,  by  comemand  ^  diat  prince,  a  sort  of 
4r«aty  wUh  the  Queen ;  and  we  abo  know  that  Sir  W.  Mae- 
naghten  prepai«d  ^a  draft  of  a  -treaty  to  be  conckided  with  the 
Ameer;  but  Captain  Gbrorer  is  specLking  of  Colonel  Stoddartis 
official  instivuetions^  and  so  aar6  we.  Weaasert,  then,  that  his 
taecount  of  Ihem  i»  ioiaccurate  in  iall-^e  partieukars  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  lying  before  ud  us  we  write,  ^a  copy  of  tbede 
official  instructions  written  with  Colonel  Stoddart's  own  hand. 
We  do  not  desire  to  press  this  matter  too  far  against  Captain 
Grover;  but  really  it  13  ^impossible  to  rely  with  s^ny  confidence 
on  die^tcujraey  of  a  man  who  inake&eucrh  unguarded  assertions^ 
4U)d  manages  to  (crowd  into  a  few  sentences  so^  maay^ermrs* 

Bat  wv  have  itfore  to  say  on  t^s  eivort  eltlirao^  We  think 
Captain  Grover  has  done  injustice  to  his  frientf s  cliaracter. 
On  referring  to  the  correspondence  relating  to  Persia  and 
AflFgfcatristan,  laid  before  Partiament  (1839,)  to -ascertain  how 
Colonel  Stoddart  had  been  employed  with  the  Persian  mission, 
we  find  that  he  accompanied  the  Shah  when  he  marched  for 
Herat  in  J^uly  1837  ;  and  continued  to  be  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Envoy  and  the  Shah,  till  Sir  John  McNeill 
iarrivedJn  the  eamp  before  Hemtia  April  1838.  .  After  tbisuloii]^ 
^ial  in  timeftof  ao  ondinary'diiEcnltyyantd  intsfaroumstanees  Of  ex- 
trette'detieaoy^  what  is  the  Envoy's  opinion  of  ColcmieM^iMldart? 
He  employed  Mm  to  tetui^n  to  the  Shah's  camp  t6  demand  that 
the  «iege  should  'be  raised  without  delay ;  empowered  him,  if  the 
Sh^'^ould  desire  it,  to  ^ct  as  mediator  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish  goyernment  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  belli- 
gerents!; and,  m  his  despatch  of  the  6th  October  1638,  recom- 
mended him  in  the  strongest  termis  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  her  Majesty's  ^overnnieDf.  3urely  such  evidence  as  this, 
which  ^wfi»  as  .  aoeeasibie  to  Captain  Grover  as  it  is  to  us, 
oughl  to  hawe  4»ade  ^m  Ikesi^ate  io  assedrt,  trbafi,  ^  for  la  diplo- 
'  Matie  ^iiaioti  vcqukdng.cojvliiess  fand  aelf^HMmmnrndt  tatonom 
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*  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  could  not  readily  have  been  met 
*with.' 

Again,  we  assure  Captain  Grover  that  we  do  not  at  all  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  his  regard  for  his  friend,  or  for  his  friend's 
memory.  It  is  not  his  sincerity — it  is  his  ju^ment — his  accu- 
racy of  research  ;  in  short,  his  fitness  to  instruct  the  public  and 
to  direct  their  opinions,  that  we  question.  Be  it  r^aembered, 
this  is  the  office  he  has  assumed. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  subject,  we  desire  to  notice  another 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Captain  Grover,  which  appears  to  us 
to  cast  a  serious  reflection  on  Colonel  Stoddart ;  or,  if  we  must 
say  so,  on  his  memory^  C^tain  Grover  gives  an  account  of 
Colonel  Stoddart's  reception  at  Bokhara — of  his  presentation 
to  the  Huzrut — of  his  seizure  and  imprisonment.  He  does 
not  state  his  authority  for  this  narrative ;  but  as  it  describes 
Colonel  Stoddart's  reflections  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  actions^ 
it  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  derived,  partly  at  least,  from 
himself.     We  extract  the  following  passage  :^* 

*  The  Ameer  on  his  return  from  the  Grand  Mesjid,  traversed  the 
public  square,  and  perceived  Colonel  Stoddart^  who  remained  on  horse- 
back, and  gave  a  military  salute.  The  Amteer  looked  at  bhxi  fixedly 
for  some  time,  and  then-  passed  on  without  sajing  a  word.  On  hi6  rec- 
tum to  the  p«lace,  he  sent  a  mafaaratti  (ebaroberieia)  to  the  Colonel,  to 
ask  why  he  bad  not  dismounted.  Colonel  Stoddart  answered,  tbtt  it 
was  not  the  cuatoni  in  England,  and  that  b^  could  not  do  otherwise. 
The  Ameer  then  sent  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  conduct ;  and  invited  him  immediatedly  to  come  to  the  palace.  On 
his  arrival,  they  conducted  him  to  the  corridor  which  leads  to  the  court 
where  the  Ameer  receives  petitions,  named  Arezabnah.  While  he  was 
waiting  to  be  introduced,  a  maharam  approached,  and  asked  if  he  was 
desirous  that  he  should  take  his  servile  supplications  {arzee  hendaghnnee) 
to  the  Atneer.  Colonel  Stoddart,  offended  by  that  expression,  replied. 
That  he  was  no  man's  slave,  and  that  his  servile  supplioatioiis  could 
be  addressed  to  Ood  alone ;  and,  that  what  he  bad  to  cemmunioate  to 
the  Ameer,  be  would  say  to  hira  when  he  was  admitted  to  his  presence, 
and  not  till  then.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
came  to  present  bim.  Now  the  Oozbeg  etiquette  requires,  that  a  p^r-* 
son  on  being  presented  should  be  supported  by  two  attendants  on  en- 
tering the  presence-chamber,  who  place  their  hands  under  his  armpits. 
They  were  proceeding  in  the  usual  manner,  when  Colonel  Stoddart, 
Ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  imagmed  that  they  were  about 
to  adopt  the  method  formerly  employed  on  similar  occasions  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  t.  e.»  to  make  bim  advance  rapidly  forward,  and  then  suddenly 
to  prostrate  him  at  the  sovereign's  feet.  Not  being  disposed  to  snbmie 
to  this  humiliatirtg  ceremony,  be  shook  off  these  atteodaots.  The  mas* 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  now  approached ;  and  fearing  that  Colonel  Stod« 
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dart's  yioknce  might  indicate  tom^  hostile  intention  iowaid  the  Aneer, 
he  thought  it  his  dnty  to  feel  the  Coloners  clothes,  to  discover  if  he 
had  any  concealed  arms,  but  his  seal  was  rewarded  b/  a  blow,  which 
laid  him  prostrate ;  and  Colonel  Stoddart  entered  alone  into  the  royal 
presence-chamber.* 

Now,  in  this  account,  he  is  accased  of  having,  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  prostrated  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  with  a 
blow.  This  must  be  a  mistake.  We  can  neither  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  Stoddart  would  have  perpetrated,  nor  that  the 
King  of  Bokhara  would,  for  a  moment,  have  left  unpunished,  so 
flagrant  an  outrage  to  himself.  Th«t  Stoddart  may  have  resisted 
the  usual  mode  of  conducting  persons,  as  if  in  custody,  to  the 
presence  of  the  Ameer,  is  possible ;  but  this  story  of  the  blow 
we  hold  to  be  incredible ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  fact,  that  the  statement  of  an  eyewitness  of  the  scene 
makes  no  mention  of  a  blow.  Abdul  Samat  Khan,  again,  says 
that  he  drew  his  sword ;  but  says  nothing  of  a  blow.  To  search 
a  man  for  concealed  arms  wlio  had  a  sword  by  bis  side,  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  intelligible. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  this  narrative  which  induce 
us  to  question  its  accuracy.  The  events  are  neither  related  in 
the  same,  order  as  they  are  given  in  other  accounts — ^whieh,  in 
this  respect,  closely  correspond  with  one  another — neither  do  the 
dates  assigned  to  different  events  accord  with  known  facts.  As 
an  instance,  we  may  mention  the  date  of  his  being  forced  to  save 
his  life  by  repeating  the  Mahommedan  profession  of  faith;  which 
Captain  Grover  says  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  his  imprison* 
ment.  This  is  certainlv  an  error.  The  executioner  came  to 
him  fQr  this  purpose  in  the  house  of  the  Meer  Shub,  or  master  of 
the  police^  to  wnich  he  was  removed  on  being  taken  from  close 
confinement  in  a  dungBon';  and  not  until  after  he.  had  been  some 
months  in  Bokhara.  This  fact  can  be  ^tablished  on  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence. 

Again  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  messenger  who  de- 
livered the  despatdies  to  Colonel  Stoddart  on  the  10th  Decem- 
ber, was  immediately  on  his  arrival  put  to  death,  because  he  could 
not  repeat  the  Mahommedan  profession  of  faith.  But  this  is  also 
an  error;  the  messenger  was  at  first  well  received  and  well  treated  ; 
but  when  the  officers  were  arrested  he  also  was  seized,  and  having 
been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  black  well,  and  beaten  until  he 
repeated  the  Mahommedan  profession  of  faith,  he  was  then  taken 
out  and  executed,  to  prevent,  as  his  companions  \m  the  dungeon 
supposed,  bis  again  reverting  to  Jttdaism.  '     : 

Calp^ain  Grover  has  also  erroneously  asserted  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  wrote  an  English  letter  to  the  Ameer j  in  answer  to  the 
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letter  addressed  by  \Aa  Hig^Iiaess  to  the  Qttecn.  The  Secretftiy 
of  State  wrote  no  letter  to  the  Atneer«  What  he  cottimuiiieate!! 
to  the  Ameer  was  conveyed  officfally  throng'h  Colonel  Stoddart^ 
whom  his  Highness  had  recognized  and  used  as  a  medhnn  of 
communication  with  the  British  Government.  The  letter  to  the 
Qaeen  was  answered  in  Persiask  by  llie  Governor* Genenal  of 
Lidia^  to  whom  the  negotiatioAs.  propoMd.in«  thai  letten  w«ce  of 
Beeessity  trawiferred.  .  ^       . 

The  whole  narrative  of  Colonel  StmldartVawifferiiigfr  givea  by 
Captain  Grover,  though  it  probaWy  .neicber.  eoEaggeifiates  tkeir 
horrors,  wx  their  daraitioQ,  has  all  thie  afipeMance  of  having  been 
related  from  memory  by  a  pefson  who  had  heard  the  story,. 
perhafMi  accurately  told,  but:  who  had  not  witnessed  the  facts» 
aad  had  no  guide  to  correct, tho' defects  o£  his^iiittmDry  as. to  thi^ 
sequence  of  events,  or  their  daies. 

After  haying  endured  brutal'  violence-^tbc  squalid  Misery  oi 
the  dungeon — sicknessr*--hunger — the  continual  proaped.  of  a 
violent  death  *^fthe  scoff  of  the  Mussiklman^^^eon tempt  and  indig« 
nity — he  was  at  length  released  from  eonfiDemtBiy  and  iteceived 
into  favour.  For  a  time  he  ei^oyed  theisooiety^if  eiviliaedmen, 
amd  the  hospitality^  prQtectk>B9  and  qneeasing  hindhess,  of  M« 
Boutcnieff*  and  the  KussiaA  oMs^on«  Hewaaagdit  peroutted 
to  conmunioate  with  his  Govemmeni^  pnd-iwitfa  Captaia  Gew>Uy^ 
then  on  a  mismca  to  Kokand ;  and>  by  CMnmand  #f  the  Ameer^ 
invited  that  officer  to  visit  Bokhaja  on  his  way  from.Kok»id  to. 
CabooL  This  invitation  appearato  have  been  -repeated'  by  the 
Ameer  himself.  The  propriety  of  Captain.  Conolly*s  wisiting 
Bokhara  l^d  been  taken  into  considc^ratitm  by  Sir  WiUianft 
Macnaghten.  Conolly  himself  was  desinom  to  do  sa;. .  and 
Sir  William  instructed  him .  to  pnoceed  to  Bokhara^  if  hnt  could 
obtain  an  assurance  that  .he  wookl  be  weU^f^eivad;  Thatassng** 
ancehawiog  been  obtained^  he  proaeeded  to  Bokhara^  andjointtd 
the  Ameer  on  the  road. 

•  He  was  reoeived  witk  a  show  of  frkndslnpy  Aihouie  was 
assigned  fov  his  residence.  He  heoatile'  the  gtiest  of  th^  Ameer, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  tka  country.,  a  daily  sum  was 
th^efore  provided  for  his  maintenance.  On  the  10th  Nosvembery 
Colonel  Stoddart  took  leave  of  the  Eussian  mission,  and  went 
to  reside  with  his  countryman.     Towardt  the  close  of  that  moo tb 


«  For  hk.eondoot  to  CokMiel  Stoddart,  and  ^r  tl^e  ^zertieas  he«aiad« 
to  procure  the  release  of  the  Cokmei  and  Captain  CiMoJIy,  whsft 
tkey  were  afterwards  placed  in  QoateeN»eiit>  %nmf  Eoglit hmaa  wiU  feel 
tmly  gratafol  to  M.  Bouteoieffi  , 
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ifitelHgenee  of  tUe  insUrreetHm  atCabooIy  of  tlve  slaughter  of  Siv 
Alexander  Barnes  and  many  of  the  Englisli^  and  tlue  deBtruetioii 
of  the  EngMsh  influence  in  Affghanistan,  was  receired  at  Bokham* 
The  intelligence  gained  consistency  andstrengtfa^  and  seeing  them 
cut  off  frooft  all  suppott,  the  Ameer  hjul  both  the  British  officers 
placed  in  confinement  on  the  Idth.  Their  servants  and  atten* 
dants  were  seized  at  tbe  same  tihie ;  the  whole  of  their  property 
was  plundered,  and  an  envoy  from  Shah  Sboo4ak  was  also  arrested* 
Akhondzadeh  3al#h  Mahommed,  who  had  con»e  from  Caboo) 
and  Khiva,  to  join  Captain  Conoliy  at  Bokhara,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  his  property  plunder^ed*  The  efforts  of  the 
Russian  minister  were  intffectiital  to  procure  their  liberation ;  and 
M.  Boutenieff  finding  that  the  Ameer  had  assumed  a  haughty 
and  insolent  tone  towards  himself,  and  that  the  safety  of  his 
party,  too,  might  be  compromised,  found  it  necessary  lo  leave 
Bokhara  in  the  spring.  The  latest  intelligence  tliat  had  been 
received  from  these  officers  was  a  note  from  Colonel  Stoddart^ 
dated  the  llth  April  1842.  Ail  the  information  on  the  accu- 
racy of  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  represents  them  to 
hayci  beep  put,  to  death  by  order  of  tne  Ameer,  and  by*  his  chief 
^ecutioner,  in  little*  more  thaja  two  months  from  that  time. 

The  first  autbenjtio  intelligence  of  tbis^  event  was  oomnnmi* 
eated  to  Colonel  Sheollby  the  Akhondzadeh.  Saleh  MaJaqimnedt 
whose  narrative  is  doted  the  23d  November  1842.  The  Ak« 
hondzadeh.was  at  Bokhara  at  the  time,  having  been  released 
from  prison  only  a  few  days  before.  He  was  a  person  in  confi- 
dential employment  with  Captain  Conolly.  He  had  given 
proofs  of  courag-e  and  fidelity,  while  employed  to  convey  money 
to  Captain  Aboot  in  Khiva,*  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found 
amongst  the  people  of  any  nation*     He.liad  been  imprisoned^ 


*">  C&ptatn  Abbot,  in  bis  adventurous  jonmeiir  firom  Khiva  to  Russia^ 
was  attacked,  woandttd,  overpowered,  aad  made>  prisoner,  with  all  bis 
atteodaats.  His  life  was  saved  by  some  of  the  robbers,  wbo  conducted 
him  to^beir  teats  ^  buC  the  powerfnl  chief  who  bad  instigated  the-  attack 
Was  in  the  vicinity,  and. Captain  Abbot  had  little  hope  of  escape.  He 
had  littie  doubt  that  be  should  himself  be  put  to  death,  and  that  then 
his  servaiBts  and  attendants  w.cm\d  be  sold  as  slaves.  He  was  lying 
wounded  in  the  Kuzaak  tent^  heartsick  and'  hopeless,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced to  him  that  the  Khan  Hoamit^  of  Khiva,  had  sent  a  party  to 
delirer  him.  Before  the  Knzzak  had  time  to  explain  himself,  *be  was 
fiintefi^upted  by<  a  youngs  man  fin  Afghan /attHie,  who,,  throwing  aside  the 
^fonrtaiaof  the*  doo?^  rushed  pastbim,  and  casting-  himself  upon  my 
*' neek^  eselaitned  in  Persian,  wdth. many lears^  "Thank  HeaKreo^  I  have 
*  foondyou  atlasl  I  Ihave  oome  to  deliver  yom-i^I  have  a.let^ec  firom 
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UfXind  to  have  mac^e  a  false  statement,  and  tjhat  he  might  be 
Jiable  to  detection  at  any  moment,  if  those  whose  death  he  re* 
ported  were  yet  alive.  The  perfect  accuracy  of  the  earliec 
part  of  his  narrative  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr  Ab- 
bot, and  by  the  last  letter  received  from  Captain  Conolly» 
which  detailed  the  circumstances  preceding^  and  attending  his 
imprisonment.  It  is  true  he  had  not  witnessed  the  execution, 
}>ut  he  had  seen  the  graves ;  and  he  had  received  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  from  the  e^cecutioner,  who  even  offered  to 
^ive  him  the  heads  of  the  two  officers.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  impartial  men  could  well  doubt  that  his  testimony  was  true. 


^o  guided,  arrived  at  the  encampment  of  Cberkneb  Bae,  where  Captain 
Abbot  lay. 

After  their  first  greetings  were  over,  and  their  first  enquiries  answer- 
ed, they  *  went  some  paces  down  the  glen  and  sat  upon  a  rock.  There, 
**  touching  his  girdle  significantly,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  belt  full  of  gold  for 

*  you  here,  and  the  Shroffs  at  Khiva  are  prepared  to  cash  your  bills  for  as 
•*  much  more — shall  I  give  you  the  money  now  ?'* 

<  **  No,"  1  replied ;  <<  I  am  stripped  every  day  to  the  skin,  and  the 
^  belt  would  certainly  be  seen  ;  you  must  continue  to  wear  it .  for  a 
•*  while.'' 

*  The  appearance  of  Saleh  Mahommed  was  like  the  fall  of  a  live 
-*  thunderbolt  amongst  my  enemies.  He  was  elegantly  clad  and  hand- 
^  somely  mounted,  and  known  to  be  the  son  of  the  principal  judge  of 
'<  Herat ;  and  he  paid  me  more  respect  than  I  received  from  the  meanest 
^  of  my  followers,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  been  a  little  spoiled  in  this 

*  respect  by  the  equalizing  effect  of  misfortune.' 

He  continued  the  same  respectful  conduct  while  he  remained  with 
Captain  Abbot,  arranged  his  removal,  cheered  his  drooping  spirits,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  fort  on  the  Caspian — 
there  delivered  over  to  him  the  gold  he  had  brought  for  his  use,  and 
thence  returned  to  Herat,  to  report  the  events  of  his  journey  to  Major 
Todd, 

*  It  is  possible  only  to  him '  (says  Captain  Abbot)  *  who  has  been 

*  rescued  from  a  bondage  so  hopeless,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  in- 

<  terposition  of  Providence,  to  conjecture  the  state  of  our  feelings  at 

<  this  moment.'     That  moment  was  when  he  found  that  Saleh  Mahom- 
med's  arrangements  for  his  release  were  successful. 

A  nobler  or  tnore  heroic  proof  of  fidelity  and  courage  than  Saleh  Ma- 
hommed displayed  on  this  occasion  it  would  not  be  easy  to  cite.  Yet 
this  is  the  man  whom  Captain  Grover  in  his  narrative,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  some  loose  expression  in  one  of  Dr  Wolff's  Jetters,  denounces  as 
a  *  regular  scoundrel.'  It  would  be  well  if  the  world  could  boast  of  a  few 
'  more  such  *  regular  scoundrels.* 

irOL.  LXXXTI.  NO.  CLXV.  «  ^ 
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Captain  Grover,  however,  rejected  it  alto^dther,  na  did  Dr 
WolflFi  and  hence  Dr  WolfPs  journey  to  Bokhara.  The  Infor-* 
joration  collected  by  Dr  WolflF  on  the  spot,  confirms  in  every 
essential  particular  the  truth  of  the  Akhondzadeh's  statetoent* 
Persians,  U^becs,  Jews,  and  Turcomans,  aH  confirm  it.  •  The 
Ameer  of  Bokhara  himself  confirms  it.  But  the  same  reasons,, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  induced  Captain  Grover  to  rgect 
the  Akhondzadeh's  statement,  induces  him  also  to  reject  Dr 
WolfPs  statement,  supported  by  the  testimony  above  mentioned* 
Those  who  did  not  examine  for  themselves  the  evidence  of  the 
Akhondzadeh,  might  very  naturally  have  been  led  to  suppose,, 
that  when  Captain  Grover  publicly  combated  the  probability 
that  it  was  true,  there  must  have  been  in  it  something  so  defec- 
tive as  not  to  entitle  either  individuals,  or  the  government,  to  trust 
to  its  accuracy.  But  when  he  rejects  equally  the  statement  of 
Us  own  Envoy^  Dr  Wolff,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  extent  to- 
which  he  carries  his  scepticism  on  this  point,  that  ought  to  pre- 
vent any  one's  being  misled  by  \U 

We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  offering  any  observations  upon 
Captain  GroVer's  very  serious  charges  against  both  the  late 
^overnmeat,  and  her  Majesty's  present  ministers.  We  confess> 
we  approach  the  subject  with  reluctance — even  with  pain.  But 
we  have  a  duty  to  discharge,  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from  it 

It  may  be  that  the  proofe  we  have  already  adduced  of  Captain 
Grover's  inaccuracy — which  we  might  have  multiplied  many  fold,, 
if  there  had  been  any  adequate  object  to  $erve — would  have  leil 
most  men  to  reject,  without  further  enquiry,  charges  so  impro- 
bable as  those  he  has  preferred.  But  putting  aside  every  other 
consideration,  we  feel  that  the  Ju>nour  of  the  country  is  too  mucb 
eonc^ncd  to  admit  of  our  pasi^ng  lightly  over  tbk  matter. 
The  melancholy  story  of  these  officers  has  excited  mudb  in^ 
4;^rest,  we  are  told,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Russia, 
in  fact  over  all  the  civilized  world;  and  Captain  Grover  tells  as 
that  he  has  heard  the  foulest  imputations  cast  upon  us  by  edu- 
cated men  in  more  than  one  of  those  countries.  But  instead  of 
rejecting  them  with  scorn — instead  of  repelling  them  with  the 
indignation  ofa  British  officer,  confident  ana  yet  jealous  of  the  hon- 
our of  his  country-^he  gives  them  all  the  countenance  he  can,  and 
tries  to  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  Government  he  serves. 

This  is  a  serious  charge  against  a  British  officer,  but  it  is  one 
which,  we  think,  the  following  extracta  will  amjdy  substan- 
tiate:— 

<  In*  the  year  1840,  being  at  Algiers,  sonjie  French  officers  made  some 
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nmariu  to  me  about  the  swri&a  of  Britisk  di^eatttJc  kgenta  in  Centnl 
futU,  to  wl^cll  X  did  fiot  pey  much  atteation. . 

'  One  day  an  old  French  Geaeral  esked  me  if  anf  pecent  intelligence, 
had  been  reeeivedfiom  the  Sukhu'a  captives.  1  lej^iedi  "  That  I  be- 
lieT«  not ;  that  1  was-most  anzioiu about  Colpnel  Staddu't,  who  was  mj 
friend;  that  the  only  consolation  I  had  was.  the  c«ltaia  cob  vie  lion  th^ 
every  means  was  being  employed  by  the  British  government  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  unfurton^te  men."  Tbe  General  gave  me  a  peculiar  look, 
and  said,  "  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  iheee  men  were  intenHowiily 
tacrryked  by  the  Britifh  government  ?  "  1  now  laughed  outright :  "  No, 
no,  General;  whatever  sine  of  commission  or  omission  the  goTernment 
of'pfrfide  Albion'  may  have  to  answer  for,  the  accusation  of  abandon- 
ing her  public  servants  is  one  at  which  jou  must  allow  me  to  laugh," 
The  General,  however,  looked  very  serious,  and  replied  in  atone  so  slow. 
'and  solemn,  that  I  no  longer  smiled:  "  Had  these  brave  officers  beerf 
Frenchmen,  tbey  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  linger  in  a  dung-eon  at 
Bokhara-  You  seem  to  attach  but  little  importance  to  what  I  say  ;  hot 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  seal  and  enthaaiaem  here  in  unmasking 
imposture,  I  am  quite  sure  that  ,if  you  are  the  friend  6{  either  of  thestt 
wretched  meiti  you  will  at  least  make  some  emjuiries  on  the  subject." 

'  The  General  was  right.  I  began  to  revolve  in  my  mind  all  that  I 
kaew  coifcerning  my  poor  friend's  misaioa  ;  and  when  I  returned  to  Nice, 
iny  anxiety  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  my  nights  were  frequently 
passed  without  sleep,  knowing  that  whatever  might  be  my  friend's  suffer- 
ings, he  would  be  consoled  with  the  certainty  that  he  had  at  least  one 
friend  who  would  never  give  him  up,  who  would  never  mourn  for  him 
as  deid  until  he  had  absolute  J>ositive  proof. 

'  I  be^an  to  entertain  a  vague  idea  that  it  wightte  possible,  as  the 
French  General  insinuated,  tlut  Colonel  Stoddarl  bad  beev  aa<)ri6eed  t» 
sctne,  to  ma  incomprehensible,  diploBistic  object.  The  more  1  revolved 
in  my  miad  these  cauv^rsatioos  with  dilier^ntofiicerfi  at  places  so,  widelfr 
separateid -as  Floresce  and  Algiers,  my  doubts  and  uneasiness  increased. 
'Many  persons  at  St  Petersbui^  told  me  tb&t  Stoddurt  and  Conolly 
hadheea  ^teQliopally  at^adoued  by  the  British  government;  but  that 
they  we're  still  alive.  ' 

'  Had  Lord  Aberdeen  been  desiroi|s  of  obtaining  any  information 

concerning  these  wretched  men,  he  would  at  any  tim%' have  found  a 

dozen  volunteers,  iVell  qualified  and  willing^  fbrthe  task  ;  itis-therefote 

c1nr;  that  his  Lordship  did  not  wish  to  hear  ^ny  thing  Ibrther  on  the 

ssbjcct, 

''ThisahkitdoMDentof  Brili«fa  offieerBlwillhftVe*  bfld,  ad^mwalira^, 

xt,|])Ay.pot'be  appamut  for  bod^ 

is  drawq  fcom  the  earth  by  eva- 

e  wicKed,  unnatural  conduct  of 

the  nation. 

tribes  and  governments  of  Cen- 
II  the  British  government  I  Tlie 
fully  in  the  estimation  of  these 
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l^eople ;  but  should  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolly  pass  unavenged,  the  word  "  Dowlat"  will  have  a  new 
signification — contempt  and  infamy. 

«  Why  Lord  Aberdeen  abandoned  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly  to  their  wretched  fate,  I  cannot  form  a  conjecture :  the  reader 
will  have  seen,  that  French  officers  in  Africa  and  Tuscany  told  me  that 
these  men  were  politically  doomed.  Now,  without  venturing  to  assert 
that  that  was  the  case,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  English 
government  were  really  resolved  upon  the  sacrifice  of  these  brave  envoys, 
they  couM  not  well  have  adopted  more  certain  measures  to  procure  their 
destruction.' 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  declamations  on  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  nation  at  Bokhara,  he  does 
his  best  to  brand  it  with  infamy  in  Europe.  In  as  far  as  depends 
upon  him,  he  justifies  every  unprincipled  talker  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  Naples,  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  national  envy,  may 
have  sought,  or  may  seek,  to  win  the  applause  of  a  low  caf^  or  a 
easerne,  by  a  descant  on  the  imputed  iniquities  of  the  perfide 
Albion!  They  may  all  quote  the  testimony  of  Captain  Grover, 
an  Englishman,  and  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  to  justify 
any  imputation  of  perfidy  that  may  be  east  upon  his  country. 
It  is  vain  to  say  that  he  accuses  not  the  nation  but  the  Go- 
vernment In  all  such  questions  the  honour  of  the  nation  is 
bound  up  with  the  honour  of  the  Government.  They  cannot  be 
parted.  For  there  must  be  something  base  in  the  character  of  a 
nation  whose  ministers — be  they  of  what  party  they  may — 
chosen  by  a  virtuous  sovereign  from  the  men  most  distinguished 
in  their  particular  party  for  talent  and  integrity,  and  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  nation's  representatives,  could,  even  in  their 
secret  souls,  contemplate  the  perpetration  of  such  an  atrocity  as 
is  here  imputed  to  the  British  Government. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  Captain  Grover,  before 
be  had  made  any  enquiry,  at  a  time  when  he  coul4  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  measures  the  British  Government  might  have 
taken  to  procure  the  release  of  the  prisoners  at  Bokhara — when 
be  knew  nothing  but  the  fact  of  their  continued  detention — adopt- 
ed these  degrading  suspicions  at  the  suggestion  of  some  JFrench 
officers  with  whom  be  accidentally  came  in  contact.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  a  French  General,  finding  that  his  suggestions 
were  at  first  received  with  indifference,  compliments  the  captain 
on  his  ^  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  unmasking  impostures,'  and  recom- 
mends him  to  en(|uire  into  the  matter.  This  appeal  was  irre^ 
sistible,  and  the  poison  began  to  take  effect  The  more  he  reflected 
4on  these  conversations,  tne  more  did  his  doubts  and  uneasiness 
increase.    His  suspicions  were  therefore  not  the  result  of  enquiry, 
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or  of  any  information  tme  or  false*  They  existed  prior  to  any 
enquiry,  and  tlien  at  least  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  ma- 
lignant surmises  or  insinuations  of  his  French  friends. 

Captain  Grover's  mode  of  reasoning,  or  rather  the  process  by 
which  he  arrives  at  his  opinions,  is  quite  incomprehensible.  Re- 
sisting a  mass  of  evidence  which  appears  to  leave  no  room  for 
rational  doubt ;  disregarding  even  the  admission  of  the  King  of 
Bokhara  himself — he  refuses  to  believe  that  this  man,  of  blood  has 
put  Colonial  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  to  death.  But,  on 
the  insinuation  of  some  French  acquaintance-^while  he.acknow* 
ledges'that  he  cannot  conjecture  any  possible  motive  for  the  act 
— he  seems  ready  to  believe  that  the  British  Government  *  inten- 
*  tionally  sacrificed '  those  officers. 

But  Captain  Grover  does  not  pretend  to  have  found  in  the 
course  of  his  enquiries  evidence  to  substantiate  this  imputation. 
He  does  not  even  *  venture  to  assert 'that  it  is  well  founded* 
He  only  countenances  and  propagates  the  suspicion.  What  he 
does  assert,  and  what  it  is  the  chief  object  of  his  work  ta 
assert  and  maintain,  is  this — That  Colonel  Stoddait,  having 
been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Bokhara  in  1838,  and 
having  there  been  seized  and  imprisoned  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  was  culpably  abandoned  by  her  Majesty's  ministers, 
both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  Government  ;.in  as  much  as 
they  failed  to  take  such  measures,  or  to  u^e  such  diligence  to 
procure  his  release,  as  in  duty  they  were  bound  to  employ — 
That  Colonel  Stoddart  might  easily  have  left  Bokhara  had  he 
been  furnished  with  permission  from  any  competent  British 
authority  to  leave  it — That  Captain  Conolly,  having  been  sent 
x>n  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Kokand,  was  in  like  manner  seized 
and  imprisoned  at  Bokhara,  together  with  Colonel  Stoddart,. 
in  1841,  and  that  both  were  then  in  like  manner  abandoned. 

We  presume  that  Captain  Grover  will  not  object  to  the  man-* 
nerin  which  we  have  stated  his  charges  against  the  Government 
in  respect  to  the  two  officers  who  were  prisoners  at  Bokhara. 
The  following  extracts,  together  with  those  we  haye  already 
given,  will  show  that  we  might,  without  unfairness,  have  stated 
the  case  less  favourably  to  his  argument.  .  Our  object  is  to 
asci^rtain  whether  or  not  the  Government  did  its  duty: — 

*  My  t>bject  in  presTiming  to  dedicate  the  fbllowing  narrative  to  your 
Majesty,  is  the  hope  of  directing  your  Majesty's  atteation  to  the  cruel 
wmBtve^%  ami  alleged  murder  of  two  British  officers,  who  were  sent  orr 
~^*'^'  ftaiit  diplomatic  mission  on  your  Majesty's  service,  and  who 
hUve  been  abandoned  in  an  unaccountable  manner  bj  your 
rnment. 
may  duty  to  state  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  circum- 
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ttaaoes  intending  ibis  exttmordiQarj  oitae  «re  dfgrni4iiig  to  t]»e  ^itiah 
nation,  and  are  of  a  nature  to  dim  the  lustre  of  your  Majesty *s  crown. 

« In  the  month  of  July  1843, 1  published  an  "  Appeal  to  the  British 
Nation  "  on  behalf  of  my  friend  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stoddar^,  and  Cap- 
tain Conolly,  British  officers,  who  were  imprisoned  by  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  while  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country  on  a  diplomatic 
mission.  I  then  stated  that  these  officers  had  been  abandoned  to  their 
wretched  fate  by  the  British  Government,  "  which  had  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  simple  fact  of  their  existence*** 

<  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  and  having  collected  infbf)> 
aatien  iram  every  accessible  source,  1  openly  and  pabltely  repeal  to  tbe 
world  that  assertion  ^  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  perusiang  the  following  narative,  will  be  satisfied  that  no 
other  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  ^sicts  which  I  now  consider  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  the  public^ 

<  Colonel  Stoddart  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  of  great  importance 
by  the  British  government.  He  had  fully  achieved  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  sent,  after  having  been  three  times  imprisoned,  and 
subjected  to  such  horrors  that  it  is  wonderful  how  even  his  iron  consti* 
tntion  could  have  borne  up  against  them.  He  might  easily  have  left 
Bokhara^  hat  he  says^  after  having  oreroome  all  the  obstacles^  wbick 
opposed  him  at  the  commenotment,  ketoMxmaiau^  waiting  an  order 

from  the  Gonernment  to  ^  Uane  tkp  jSeld  he  had.  won  I "  Did  avch  m 
order  reach  him  ?  I  say>  No  I  Was  it  ever  written  ?  No  copy  of  anj 
auch  letter  was  to  be  found  among  the  mass  of  documents  which  were 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  direction — no  document  that 
could  lead  me  to  believe  that  any — the  slightest — effort  had  been  made 
by  the  British  government  in  behalf  of  this  faithful  envoy.  And  why 
should  there  be  ?  Who  was  Colonel  Stoddart  ?  Was  he  allied  to  the 
aristocracy  ?  Had  he  parliamentary  or  other  influence  ?  Had  he  rela- 
tions who  were  likely  to  raise  a  ckmonr  ff  their  relative  had  been  aban- 
doned ?  Noneof  thes^i  Colbnel  ^^toddart  vi^s  a  mere  eoMi^  of  for^ 
tane-<4i  brave,  honourable,  honest  nMuw^-and,  fberefdte,  n^t  wortk 
thinking^  about*  Had  he  been  even  a^  regular  hnd.diplomatiat«  then 
might  have  been  some  reason' fqr.  exertion ;  but  to  make  any  stir  con- 
cerning a  ma^  ajUnit  whom  it  was  not  likely  any  one  would  care,  unless 
to  enquire  about  his  arreara  of  paj  or  salary,  realjy  the  idea  mu^t  have 
appeared  quite  absurd  to  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  in  their  comfortably 
warmed  and  carpeted  rooms  in  Downing  Street ;  and,  perhaps,  they 
tftay  smile  now  while  they  contemplate  the  horrible  sufferings  of  their 
irictims,  which  a(  Tittle  exertion  on  their  patt  might  have  averted. 

*  I  trust  the  reader  will  pause  a  moment,  to  compare  the  soKcrtude  of 
the  French  gov€Mrnment  qn  behalf  of  Ll^  P4rei«$eand  his  comredeg)  'With 
the  cool  indiSoreiK^e  of  n^  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  British  Govevameni^ 
as  to  the  J&tte  of  their  two  envoyja^  Colonel  Stoddart  $Bd  Captein  Conoliy* 

<  At  Berlin,  the  names  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  Uoiels  am  affixed  ia 
the  entra9ce*haU  ;  and  all  the  arifivala  a^^.annouikced  daily,  in  a  journal  £ 
and  when  I  made  my  appearance  at  the  tahle-d^h^^  I  waa-QVar whelmed 
with  qnestions  aa  to  the  motives. pf  the  Britieh  Gavernai^eat  in  thns 
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Abandoning  their  amBassadinns.  Whcin  I  hate  reasoned,  with  Rnssiaa 
officers  ftgainst  their  opinion,  that  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conol^- 
were  intended  to  be  eacrificed.bj  the  British  Government,  I  have  been  met 
with  the  following'  questions,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  confess  my 
inability  to  answer; — 

"  I.  Why  were  not  efforts  made  to  recover  those  officers  when  wt 
were  in  possession  of  Cabul  ? 

"ir.  When  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare  was  at  Khiva,  was  he  in- 
structed to  attempt  their  release,  or  to  gain  informal;ion  concernin|^ 
them  ?  and,  if  not,  why  not  ? 

^  III.  Why  were  they  hot  claimed  as  ervcoy^  instead  of  <  innoeettt 
travellerSi'  which  was  to  declare  them  spies  ? 

*^  W,  Why  did  the  Britieh  Governnent  aend  these  (#cers>  and  the^i 
•disavow  and  abandon  them  ? 

<<  V,  Why,  did  not  the  Queen  of  England  answer  the  Ameer*s  lettei;^ 
instead  of  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  so  to  do,  as  every  one  with 
the  slightest  acquaintance  of  Orientsd  affitirs  must  be  well  aware,  that 
no  attention  whatever  is  given  to  the  signature  of  any  Vizier  or  Minis- 
ter; and  that  such  an  answer  would  be  received  as  an  unpardonable 
insolt  ?' 

Now,  Captain  Grover  is  grentiymiet^en  iihesupposaes  that  h9 
ifr  the  i>nly  pevew  wbo  bis  enqnir^  into  these  matters.  Ther^ 
^ere  other  individiials  who  had  as  warm  a  regai'd  for  Colonel 
Stoddarl;  and  took  as  keea  and  as  aaxioas  an  interest  in  hia 
safety  ad  Captaia  Grover;  and  who  commenced  their  enquiries 
long  before  he  moved  in  the  master,  and  c6nt;inuyed  them  up  to 
the  last  moment  ;when  any  doubt  could  reasojiably  be  entertained* 
These  enquiries  Wer^  not  the  less  diligetQt  or  searching  because 
they  wej:<e  made  without  noise--*wittK>ut  aily  attempt  to  attract 
p^blioatitentlpD^  or  to  win  popnlarapiplaase.  They  were  eoliv* 
«»ed  by  no  alteroation  with  the  Foreign  Office.  No  public  meet-* 
in^  was  osdledto  listen  to- their  teyelations.  They  produced  na 
book*  They  were  piir$9ied  silently  and  sorrowfully,  yet  not  with* 
o«t  hope— -sometimes  faint  and  dim,  sometimes  stronger  and 
bri^hteiv  till  at  length  it  was  extinguished.  The  individuals  who 
inatituted  these^nquiries  had  no  personal  ambition  to  gratify,  no 
pr^pono^ived  opinions  to  maintain^  And  ih.is  must  also  be  acknow- 
ledged, they  had  no  suspicions  of  any  foul  design  on  the  part  of  the, 
GoTemment  to  quicken  their  apprehension^  or  to.  prejudice  their 
judgment.  Th^y  sought  anJUOjusly  to  kno>;^,  and.  they  carefujily, 
wd  maturely  examini^  what  had  been  done,  what  was  doing» 
aildf.ft^.fiur.  #s. they  were  permitted,  to  be  informed  what  was 
^•mtamt^hftl^  Inwards  effecting  the  release  of  those  noble-minded 
those  faithful  and  unfortunate  servants  of  their  sovereign 
I^Pt;*^Wtfy.  Their  affections  made  them  urgent  and* 
■'^*  their  anxiety  made  them  watchful.     With  these  feel- 
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ings  they  could  not  be  easily  satisfied.  Tbey  required  niucli 
from  the  Government,  but  they  did  not  demand  impossibilities. 
And  now  that  they  have  ceased  to-  hope  or  to  fear,  now  that 
all  is  over,  they  are  bound  to  say  that  the  anxiety  and  the  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  during  the 
time  they  were  in  office,  to  procure  the  release  of  Colonel  Stod- 
dart,  were  such  as  to  do  credit  to  their  feelings  and  to  their 
understandings;  that  their  successors  have  done  their  best,  by 
following  the  course  pointed  out  to  them,  \o  obtain  the  Kbera- 
tion  of  that  officer  and  Captain  ConoUy  ;  and  that  no  efforts  of 
Captain  Grover  were  required  to  direct  the  attention  of  a 
gracious  Sovereign  to  those  devoted  servants.  She  bad  never 
ceased  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  fate.  Her  sympathy  had 
not  been  withheld  from  the  dearest  friends  they  have  left  to 
mourn  for  them. 

We  might  have  been  entitled  to  leave  the  matter  here.  Against 
the  statement  of  Captain  Grover,  supported  by  no  evidence 
that  we  can  detect,  and  resting  solely  on  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation and  on  confident  assertion,  we  might  have  been  entitled 
to  place  the  preceding  statement  just  as  it  stands ;— against  the 
Ignorance  of  Captain  Grover,  that  the  last  and   the  present 
Government  had  done  any  thing,  to  place  the  knowledge  of 
other  parties  that  they  had  done  much.     But  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  leave  the  question  in  this  position.     If  the  only  object 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  had  been  to  vindicate  the  characters 
of  our  statesmen  before  the  nation  to  which  they  are  respon* 
sible,  then  indeed  we  might  have  thought  it  enough  simply 
to   state  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.     The  characters  of 
public    men   are    public   property ;    and    when    the   men    are 
worthy,  the  public  will  guard  so  valuable  a  part  of  its  posses- 
sions against  the  vulgar  appetite  for  detraction.      Unless  we 
deceive  ourselves,  our  position  demands  that  we  should  contem- 
plate larger  purposes,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  nation  to 
rhose  who  are  not  of  the  nation.   That  we  should  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  who  may  chance  to  read  these  observations, 
to  repeat  honestly  abroad  what  Captain  Grover  may  assert  harm- 
lessly at  home. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  for  us  to  say,  that  what  has  beetr 
done  at  the  public  expense,  by  the  agents  of  the  Goverfiment 
abroad,  we  snail  consider  as  acts  of  the  Government ;  but  we 
shall  attribute  to  the  Government  nothing  done  otherwise  than  by 
official  agents,  or  the  expenses  of  which  are  not  charged  to  the 
public. 

We  shall  first  dispose  of  Captain  Grover's  assertion,  that 
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Colonel  Stoddart  might  easily  have  left  Bokhara,  if  he  had  been 
furnished  with  permission  to  do  so  from  any  competent  British 
authority.  If  this  is  not  what  Oaptain  6ro?er  means,  there  is 
•no  meaning  m  tlie  passage. 

Now,  by  Colonel  Stoddart's  official  instructions,  the  duratioa 
of  his  stay  at  Bokhara  is  left  entirely  to  himself;  and  he  is 
informed  that  he  ought  to  be  guided,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
feelings  which  may  be  evinced  towards  him  by  the  Bokhara 
government.  Even  the  routes  by  which  he  may  return  are 
pointed  out  to  him.  By  Herat  or  Meshed  to  Persia- — eitbef 
direct  or  by  the  way  of  I^hiva  to  Russia — or  by  Balkh  to  India. 
His  instructions  were,  therefore,  final.  They  left  him  at  liberty 
to  leave  Bokhara  as  soon  as  he  might  think  it  advisable,  and  they 
were  not  superseded.  In  a  letter  of  the  IQth  July  IS41,  he  says 
— *  I  do  not  mean  to  stop  for  Conolly,  if  I  can  be  off  before,* 
On  the  following  day  he  writes — *  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
*  report  my  departure  so  near.'  He  then  expected  to  leave  Bok- 
hara in  a  few  days*  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
meaning  attached  by  Colonel  Stoddart  to  the  passage  quoted  by 
Captain  Grower,  that  gentleman's  inference  is  plainly  incorrect. 
Colonel  Stoddart  knew  that,  as  far  as  his  own  Government  was 
concerned,  he  had  authority  to  leave  Bokhara  whenever  he  might 
think  it  advisable,  and  might  find  it  possible.  And  We  have 
seen  th?2t  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  this  knowledge. 

Let  any  of  our  readers  now  look  back  to  Captain  Grover's 
angry  tirade,  suggested  by  an  assumption  founded  only  on  his 
own  want  of  information.  Let  them  observe  his  indignant 
allusion  to  the  aristocracy,  and,  above  all,  his  unhappy  and  un^ 
generous  picture  of  what  he  supposes  may  perhaps  be  the  feel>- 
ings  of  diplomatic  gentlemen  in  Downing  Street.  We  believe 
Captain  Grover  to  be  a  rash  and  injudicious  man.  But  we  also 
believe  that  he  is  susceptible  of  generous  emotions  and  impulses; 
and  we  hope  he  will  not  again  read  what  be  has  thus  written 
without  regret. 

Colonel  Stoddart  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Bokhara  on  c^r 
about  the  dlst  Decem'ber  1838.  Some  time  elapsed  before  in- 
formation of  this  event  reached  any  of  the  British  representatives 
or  agents.  The  first  who  received  authentic  intelligence  was 
Lieut.  Pottinger,  political  agent  at  Herat,  who  lost  no  time  in 
making-it  known  to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  authorities 
at  Cabool.  Meanwhile,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Ameer  on  the 
subject.  Finding  that  this  communication  had  produced  no  effect, 
he  again  wrote  to  the  Ameer.  From  Cabool  a  joint  letter  was 
addressed,  in  Persiah  and  English,  to  «he  King  of  Bokhara  by 
Sir  John  Keane,  then  commanding  the  otvi^j^  and  Sit  William. 
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Macnagfaten,  ewroj,  pointiiig  oat  the  friendly  objects  witL  whick 
Colonel  Stoddart  haid  been  seet  to  bis  court,  and  calling  upoa 
bim  to  release  tbat  officer,  and  send  bim  to  Cabool,  In  August 
1839,  Major  Todd,  envoy  at  Herat,. sent  Moollah.  Seyud  Ma^ 
iH>mnied,  connnonly  called  Kbaa  Moollah  Khan,  or  chief  priest 
of  Herat,  on  a  mission  to  B<^ara,  to  proeure  the  release  of 
Colonel  Stoddart.  TUs  priest  was  furnisbed  with  letters  to  the 
Ameer  from  Kamran  Shah  of  Herat,  from  bis  Vizier  Yar  Ma^ 
bommed  Khan,  and  from  the  British  envoy.  The  Moollah  wag 
rudely  received  by  the  Khan,  reproached  with  favouring  infidels^ 
and  oismissed  without  ceremony,  in  the  month  of  November  if 
we  rightly  recollect,  having  faUed  to  accomplish  Us  object. 

Captaia  Abbot,  who  was  about  this  time  sent  on  a  mission  t# 
Khiva,  was  instructed  to  concert  with  the  Khau  of  that  princi- 
pality, such  measures  as  he  could  devise  for  procuring  the  release 
of  Coloirel  Stoddart. 

In  consequence  of  Captain  Abbot's  representations,  the  KbaR 
Huzrut,  as  he  is  called,  sent,  as  his  envoy  to  Bokhara,  a  priest 
of  great  reputation,  who  was  furnisbed  with  a  letter  from  his 
sovereign  to  the  Ameer,  demanding  the  release  of  Colonel  Stod^ 
dart.  This  mission  was  speedily  followed  by: another,  cfaaiiged 
with  the  same  duty.  They  returned  with  the  intelhgenee  ^t 
Colonel  Stoddart  was  treated  with  great  distinction  at  Bokhara^ 
but  that  the  Ameer  would  not  agree  to  let  him  depart. 

In  June  1B40,  Lieutenant,  now  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare^  who 
succeeded  Captain  Abbot  at  KhivS)  reported  tbat  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Khan  Huzrut  on  the  means  of  effecting 
Colonel  Stoddart's  release.  That  the  Khan  was  maeh  seandai* 
Uzed  by  ^e  conduct  of  the  Ameer,  which,  he  said»  reflected  dis* 
grace  upon  all  Islam. 

Sir  R.  Shakespeare,  therefore,  applied  to  the  envoy  at  Herat 
for  letters  from  Kamran  Shah  and  Yar  Mabommed  Khan,  to  be 
sent,  along  with  a .  commumcatioh  from  the  Khan  Huzrut,  by 
Cazee  Moollah  Mabommed  Hoossein  to  Bokbatdf  to  demand 
the  release  of  Colonel  Stoddart. 

Sir  R.  Shakespeaare  boped  tbat  this  evidence  of  concert  between 
die  two  governments  of  Herat  and  Khiva  might  have  some  efect 
upon  the  Ameer.  Lord  Auckland,  then  Governor- General  of 
India,  communicated  to  the  authorities  at  home  the.ik|easure$ 
in  which  the  officers  of.  bis  government  in  Affghaoistlm  w«fe 
enMged  to  procure  the  release  of  Colonel  Slo£likrt ;  1  and  Sic 
Waliam  Macnagbten,  then  envoy  at  CabcfoU  •  intiinated  that 
he  was  not  without  hopes  of  effecting  that  ob^ct^  tbfongh  thei 
agents  of  Shah  Soojah  about  to  be  sent  to  BokhsHu 

Lord  Palmerston^  not  contented  ta  rely  solely  on  the  efforts 
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whkh^  ibreMigk  the  Goyefrnor- General  of  India  and  ttie  BrilUA 
represealatlves  and  agfmla  in  Amt,  had  been  made  in  ceacert  wick 
the  g^v^om^B^  of  U^r#l^  Khiva,  and  Cabool,  to  ^ect  Colonel 
S^ddart!s'iibepaliiaii»  addrewed  lettevs  to  her  Ms^aty'a  Ambaa* 
aadoyrs  at  Gonalantfoople  and  St  Petersbuarg,  requesting  the 
iDflt»enlial  wl  of  both  these  eeijurtB  to  effect  the  same  object. 
The  Sultan  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Bokhd(ra,  urging^ 
Um  to  atlow  Colonel  Stoddart  to  de^ty  and  pointing  out  the 
improportety  of  detai^iag  a  penson  sent  oa  a  fiieoidly  mission  t» 
his  .eottrt«  Theieoort  of  St  Petersburg,  in  like  manner,  readily 
employied  its  good  ofifeea  lor  so  desirable  an  objeot;  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1839,  a  Rttsman  a^nt»  aenft  to  Bokhara  for  that  purpose^ 
demasHled  that  Colonel  Stoddart  should  be  released.  A  similar 
deesafid'was  addnatoed  lo  the:  Bokhara  ambassadors  at  St  Petef^ 
burg,  by  Count  Nesftelrodcu  Two  sahib«adehs,  men  of  great 
reputed  saac^tyy  dispa^htd  oq  a  oaission  from  Cabool  to  Bokr 
hara  for  the  same  purpose^'Were  seised  and  imfHrisoaed  by  Dost 
Mabommed  Khan. 

When  Capt^  Ctoolly  "«li^^  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  on  a 
mossion  to  Kohand^W'wsisin^trtteted^  as  the  i^sq%s  to  Khiva 
had  previously  bee«,  to  concert  measures  with  the  sorereign  of 
ibatpfinojipaliliiy  foahthe'  Ubearation  of  Colonel  Stoddart.  Sir  B, 
Shakespeare  continued  at  Khiva  to  organize  a  combiQed  remon^ 
strabce  jlo  the  ^ioe&r  eii:  the  part  of  Ckbool^  Herat,  Khiva,  and 
Kokand,  frem)  w4)ich  .  he*  enteiEtained  sanguine  hopes  of  sue* 
c^ss.  Adoliher'agieilt  had  beeti  sfent  from  Cabood^-^Mabommed 
Hooseifi  Kashy^-^wJiOrreturDed  with  letters  from  Colonel  S4iod* 
dart  dateid  in-  October.  I;d4&,  amnouocing  his  release  fro^  con* 
fioemeot,  and  inlimbtingr  the  Ameer's  diesire  to  eonclude  a.  treaty 
of  friendsbip  yliik  Eag^iaxMl. 

On  i^teeifv^bg  thk.  intelligenqe.  Sir  William  M^enaghtien  ad* 
dressed  a  letter,  in 'P^csian:  to  the  King  of  Bokhara,  inclosing  a 
ditaft  of  :a  tneaty,<al«o  in  Person,  sealed  by  hiijiself  and  Shah 
Soojah's* .Mister,  for  the  Ameer'$  approbation  and  acceptance^ 
These  be  transmilited  .through.  Colonel  Stoddart.  The  receipt 
of  dM.«ommilmeatiop»  ajitid  the  satisfaetion.  it  gave  to  the 
Ameer,  w£ffe<  x»f^^^^i0  in  oft^'  of  Colonel  Stpddart's  leM^ers* 
WhUe  thesO'  proceedtingi9  /were  in  progress  in  the  East,  the 
Geimmimeofc  ath^mis  had  h^en  iuformed  of  Colcm^  Stodriart's 
noUe  but -unfojntvinatef  re'ply  tQ^  the  Amee^,  whei^  it  was  proposed 
t»  reiei^-him^  ^  ,1^  dem^iid.  f^  Russia ;  and  /oariogthat^  on  the 
recurteooe/of  anyt  ^milai:  opportunity  of  gietti^g  away  firom 
BQkhatd,:bem%bl4p(Mevere  &o^  the  ^fmie  high  molfive^  in  re^ 
fusing)  to  profit  by, it,  th&  British  airnbas^or  at  St  Petersburg 
QomiMiiiici^  to  hm  th0  wish  of  her  pajep^ty's  government, 
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that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  any  such  ocoa*- 
sion  that  might  again  present  itself  to  procure  his  liberation.  The 
Marquis  of  Clatiricarde,  at  the  same  time,  informed  him  that  he 
would  be  well  reoeired  at  the  Russian  frontier  stations,  and 
authorized  him  to  draw  upon  the  Embassy  for  money  to  pay  bi« 
expenses.  This  letter  was  delivered  to  Colonel  Stoddart  by  3VI. 
Boutenieff,  and  its  receipt  acknowledged. 

In  January  1841,  Colonel  Stoddart  in  a  private  letter  an- 
nounced that  be  had  been  released  from  all  restraint,  and  that  he 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  Ameer;  but  entreated  that-nc^ 
uttempt  might  be  made  to  send  letters  to  him  secretly,  as  it 
might  cost  his  own  life,  and  that  of  the  messenger*  In  March 
of  the  «ame  year,  Colonel  Stoddatt  sent  one  of  his  Persian 
^servants,  who  had  also  been  seized  at  Bokhara,  aod  whose 
release  he  obtained,  with  letters  for  her  Majesty's'  Governmetit  to 
Colonel  Shell,  then  at  Trebizoiide.  In  this  paeket  was  a  letter 
from  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  to  the  Queen,  proposing  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  England ;  and  letters  from  Colonel  Stoddart  com* 
munieating  in  detail  the  demands  of  his  Highness.  The  Ameer 
demanded  that  certain  territories  and  places  bordering  on  Af- 
ghanistan, to  which  there  were  other  claimants,  should  be  de- 
clared by  her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  part  of  the  kingdona 
of  Bokhara. 

The  Ameer's  propositions,  therefore,  involved  questions  which 
her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  have  decided  without  a  re- 
ference to  the  Government  of  India  and  to  that  of  Shah  Soojah, 
whose  interests,  rather  than  those  of  th^  British  Govermnent,  were 
involved  in  these  proposals  and  demands.  It  was  only  as  the 
allies  of  Shah  Soojah  that  the  British  authorities  could  take 
any  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Ameer. 
The  only  practicable  cdurse,  therefore,  was  to  transmit  the 
Ameer's  communicationa  to  the  Governor- General  of  India,  and 
transfer  to  his  lordship's  government  the  negotiation  -which  bad 
thus  been  opened  hy  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara.  The  determina- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  this  coarse,  was  com- 
municated by  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Stoddart, 
delivered  to  him  at  Bokhara  on  the  10th  of  Deeember» 

The  Governor- General  having  received  the  confmunicationft 
from  Bokhara,whieh  had  been  transmitted  from  England,  addressed 
to  the  Ameer  a  letter  in  Persian,  acquatnting  him  that  Colonel 
Stoddart*s  letters  had  been  received  by  her  Mayesty^s  Govern^ 
ment  That  his  Highness's  letter  to  the  Qc^en,  expressuig  a 
desire  to  enter  into  a  Mendly  alliance  wMi  the  Brtti«b  Govern- 
ment^ had  been  duly  presented  to  her  Majesty,  who  eatertaiued 
the 'most  amicable  sentiments  towards  his  Highness,  aoid  «a 
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earnest  desire  to  cultivate  his  frienthhip.  His  lofdftiiip  inti- 
mated that  he  wai9  aatborized  to  donolude  a  treaty  'with  Bok-* 
hara,  and  that  some  preseatd  for  the. Ameer  were  to  tefieat  from 
Englaikd*  A  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty,  which  Colonel  Stod^ 
dart  was  to  be  euipowered  to  co»cIud«,  aeoompaoied  this  letter. 

In  the  beginniDg  of  October  1841,  letters  from  Colonel  Stod-, 
dart,  written  in  the  middle  of  Augast,  were,  received  at  Kai;vda- 
bar.  In  these  be  stated  theit  be  was  on  the.  point  of  leaving  the 
Ameer's  caurt,  with  full  powers  to  form  any  ti*eaty  that  might 
be  desired  by  the  British  Gavernment;  and  that  the  Russian 
slaves  had  been  declsured  free  to  leave  B^>khara,  on  being  ran* 
somed  by  themselves  or  their  firienda. 

In  his  previous  letters^  both  to  England  and  to  India,  he  had 
expressed  entire  confidence  in  the  friendly  sestimesnta  of  the 
Ameer  towards  England  and  towards  himself.  He  was  trusted 
and  acknowledged  in  his  official  character  by  the  Prince,  who  had 
denounced  him  as  an  enemy  and  a  spy.  He  believed  the  favour* 
able  change  which  had  been  produced  in  bis  feelings  to  be 
the  result  of  better  infornmtion,  of  a  more  just  and  rational 
perception  of  the  views  of  the  British  Government,  and  of  his 
own  interests ;  and  be  therefdxe  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
permai^nt.  He  had. now  no  apprehensions  lor  his  own  liberty 
or  safety,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  any  such  fears 
should  be  entertained.  He  was  in  free  communication  with  the 
British  Government  and  its  agents;  his  messengers  weilit  to 
Trebezonde,  to  Cabool,  to  Herat,  to  Khiva,  and  to  Kokand. 
He  conaikleied  his  liberty  perfect,  an<d  his  influence  all  that  could 
he  desired.  He  was  cheered  by  the  conviction  that  he  had 
accomplished  the  public  objects  of  his  journey  to  Bokhara ;  and 
that  be  was  now  about  to  leave  with  honour  the  city  where  he 
had  sufiered  so  many  indignities. 

But  'froiti  day  to  day  his  departure  was  postponed.  Tlte 
Ameer  appears  to  have  thought  that  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Stodd^t  might  be  advantageous  to  him  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Russian  envoy,  who  was  then  approaching  Bokhara.  On 
Tuesday  the  17th  of  August  the  Russian  mission  arrived*  and 
on  or  before  tho^  21st  demanded,  in  the.  name  of  the  Emperor, 
that  Colonel  Stoddart  should  be  sent  to  Russia*  The  Ameer 
intimated  to  him  this  demand,  and  asked  whether  he  desired 
that  it  should  be  acceded  to.  With  characteristic  spirit  h® 
replied,  if  there  was  any  order  from  his  own  Government  that 
he  should  proeeed  to  Russia,  or  if  the  Ameer  had  any  busi- 
ness to  entrust  to  him  in  that  direction,  he  was  ready  to  go ; 
but  that  otherwise  be  was  not  willing  to  go.  The  Ameer  sent 
agaia  to  say,  that  not  having  received  any  answer  to  the  Letters 
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he  liad  addressed  to  the  Britiifa  Governttient,  and  the  Russisiis 
baring  Bent  to  say  they  would  render  him  seryiees,  he  veas  at;a 
loss  what  lexeuse  to  give  for  not  sending  him  to  Russia,  (jolonel 
Stoddart,  perceiving  that  the  Ameer's  ^jeet  «a^  to  exeke  hi9 
pride  and  jealousy,  with  great  pradence  repUe^?  that  the  Ameer 
iras  the  best  judge  "vrhat  course  should  be  pursued,  and  what 
answer  should  be  given ;  that  if  his  Highness  dioold  determiae) 
to  send  him  by  Russia  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go.  The  Amerar, 
finding  thait  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  itt  eommitting  Colondi 
Stoddart  to  any  declaration  that  indicafted  hostility  to  Uassia^  or 
the  Russian  mission,  sent  again  td  say,  t^at  if  iavouvable  answers 
should  arrive  to  the  letters  he  had  sent  to  the  Brteish  Govern- 
ment, it  was  his  intention  to  send  Colonel  Stoddart,  with  a  man 
of  rank  and  smt^Ue  honours,  to  Cabool ;  but  that,  if  sueh  letters  , 
did  not  arrive  before  the  departure  of  thie  Russiat^  mtesbn,  he 
must  take  his  chance  of  being  surrendered  to  Russia;  On  this 
Colonel  Stoddart  remlirks,  that  the  Ameer  was  trying  the  old 
*  trick  of  playing  one  oflF  against  the  other.* 

On  the  7th  Hetptember,  Uolonel  Stoddart  reeeived  the  Mi»'-r 
quis  «f  Clanricarde's  letter,  communicating  to  Uim  the  desire  of 
his  Gov«rDme&t,  that  he  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  profit  by 
aby  oppoi:tunity  the  Russian  agents  might  affbrd  him  for  effoct* 
ing  his  liberatto««  On  the  I8th,  the  A^vaeer  marched  with  an 
armed  force  towards  Samarcand-;  and  recommended  to  Colonel 
Stoddart,  as  his  usual  residence  would  be  lonely  in  the  absence 
of  the  "troops,  to  remove  either  to  the  house  of 'the  minister  or 
that  of  M.  Boutenieff.^  Colonel  Stoddart  preferred  the  latter, 
went  thither  on  the  J 9th,  and  ex|)erienced  great  kindness  from 
the  Russian  envoy.  -        . 

On  the  return  of  die  Ameer  Arom  Samarcand,  he  was  acoomr 
panied  by  Captain  Conolly,  who  was  at  fiept  received  with  dis- 
tinction, and  whom  Colonel  Stoddstt  jmned  at  the  house  of  the 
Naib  on  the  10th  November;  having  then  bo  sni^icionof  any 
unfriendly  fe<^ng  towards  either  Captain  Conolly  ov  himscilf  on 
the  part  of  the  Amecn*. 

On  the  19th,  they  irembved  tci  a  good  house  in  the  town, 
which  the  Ameer  bad  assigttied  for  their  residence.  At  their  first 
audience,  the  Ameer  intimated  an  intention  to  send  Colonel 
Stoddart  away,  and  to  retain  Captain  Cbnolly  as  British  >i^at 
at  Bokhara — seeming  only  to  hesitate  a  tittle  on  aeobunt  of  the 
non-arrival  of  a  ref^  to  his  Letter  to  the  Queen.  '  But  at  this 
time  they  received  a  tri^idly  intimatioin  that  they  wete  both  dis- 
trusted. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  insurrection  had  broken  out  at 
Cabool ;  and,  hefore  the  end  of  that  month,'  repMts  ^ipere  ourrMt 
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at  Bokliara  dmt  Shvh  'Soojfth  had  been  deposed — ^tbat  Akber 
Khan  bad  gone  to  Cabool — that  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  most 
of  the  E^gtish,  bad  been  killed.     The  Ameer  qnestioned  the 
British  officers  ab6«t  these  rumonrs,  and  they,  having  no  infor- 
mation, could  only  exptess  doubts  of  their  truth.     A  messenger 
-who  bad  been  dispatched  to  them  from  Cabool,  had  left  his 
packets  at  Muzar,  having  heard  that  they  and  the  Naib  had  been 
seized  by  the  Ameer.     On  the  2d  of  December  iihey  were  again 
called  to  the  presence  of  the  Amefer,  who  spoke  to  them  harshly 
and  contemptuously — ^accusing  the  British   missions  to  Khiva 
and  Kokand  of  having  excited  those  states  to  enmity  against 
him.    They  endeavoured  to  soothe  him.    He  said  he  wanted  one 
of  two  things — positive  friendship,  or  positive  enmity — ^and  asked> 
if  the  British  Government  intended  the  first,  why  no  answer  had 
come  to  his  letter^?     They  repeated. their  former  answers  about 
tfae/distanee  between  Bokhara  and  England,  and  the  probability 
tbat  the  answer  would  be  sent  round  through  the  Govemor- 
<5eneral  of  India.    They  reminded  him,  that  in  answer  to  his 
Highness*^s  communications  to  Qabool,  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
had  s^nt  a  treaty  of  fiiendship,  signed  by  the  vizier  of  Shah 
Soojah  and  by  himself ;  that  the  Governor- General  had  writ- 
ten the  most  amicable  professions  to  his  Majesty,  and  had  autho- 
rized Colonel  Stoddart  to  sign  a  tlreaty  of  friendship  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government.     He  could  Wot  deny  the  truth. of 
these  statements,'  biit  haughtily  asked,  if  they  would  have  him 
treat  with  a  minister-^spoke  of  exterminating  the  Affghans  if 
the  English  did  not  support  them,  and  continued  to  contradict 
almost  every  thing  they  said,  recurring  with  frequent  complaints 
to  the  objects  of  the  British  poHcy  in  those  countries.     For 
some  days  afterwardsj  they,  received  assurances  from  M.  Bou- 
tenieff  and  ttieir  other  friends,  that  the   Ameer's   object  in 
treating  them  with  so  much  harshness,  had  been  only  to  sift 
them,  and  that  he  had  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  ex- 
amination.    This  informattion  appeared  to  be  tjonflrmed  by  a 
friendly  message  from  the  Ameer  through  a  con^dential  servant, 
to  ask  what  condosion  they  and  Allabdad  Khan  had  come  ,to 
*  on  the  matter  of  going.'^^They  replied,  that  (Jiey  left  this 
questiorf^entirely  to  his  Majesty's- decision. 

On  the  i  Otb  of  December,  Lord  Palmerston 's  despatch  to  Colo- 
nel Stoddart  arrived.  Its  contents  were  communicated  to  the 
Ameer,  with  an  assurance  that  it  furnished  as  strong  proof  as 
could  be  given  of  the  friendship  of  the  British  Government, 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  it  would  be  accepted  as  such. 
On  the  19th,  the  Ameer  summoned  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Caption  Conolly  to  aomt,  and  talked  long  ^and  gracioui^y  with 
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xhem  ^  abrntt  the  continued  fnid  rtmumr^from  CaboolJ' — Next  day 
they  were  committed  to  prison. 

Tbe  first  rumour  of  this  eyent  reached  Tehran  in  February, 
and  was  received  in  England  in  April.  In  the  last  days  of  May 
4>r  first  days  of  June,  it  was  confirmed  by.official  intelligence  from 
St  Petersburg.  M.  Boutenieff,  the  Russian  minister  then  at 
Bokhara,  bad  reported  this  event  to  his  government  in  a  despatch 
written  in  February.  He  complains  that  the  Ameer  had  taken 
ibis  arbitrary  atep  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Rus-  ' 
sian  mission,  and  in  violation  of  his  promise  to  permit  Colonel 
Stoddart  to  proceed  to  Russia.  The  day  after  this  oflicial  intel- 
ligence was  received,  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  instructing  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
iirging  the  Sultan,  and  any  other  persons  who  might  have  in- 
fluence at  Bokhara,  to  address  letters  to  the  Ameer,  and  to  persons 
in  his  confidence,  pressing  upon  him  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
injustice  of  his  conduct  to  tbe  British  agents,  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences which,  sooner  or  later,  may  result  to  himself  from  his  per- 
severance in  his  present  system  of  oppression  in  regard  to  tbem. 
In  the  month  of  August,  the  Russian  minister  in  London 
communicated  by  order  of  the  Government  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
that  in  conformity  with  the  wish  expressed  by  the  British  Govern* 
jnenty  M.  Boutenieff  had  demanded  at  Bokhara  that  Colonol 
Stoddart  should  be  set  at  liberty — that  this  demand  had  at  first 
been  favourably  received,  but  that,  after  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Conolly,  both  bad  been  put  in  prison.  That  the  Russian  minister 
would  not  fail  to  protest  energetically  against  this  proceeding,  by 
which  the  Khan  of  Bokhara  seemed  desirous  to  defy  England 
and  Russia  at  the  same  time. 

These  friendly  exertions  of  the  Russian  court  induced  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  convey  to  Count  Nesselrode  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  British  Government,  in  terms  which  we  know  elicited 
expressions  of  great  satisfaction  from  the  Emperor.  The  Bri- 
tish minister  at  the  court  of  Russia  was  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  Count  Nesselrode  on  this  subject;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  informed  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  refused  to  receive  the  Envoy  from  Bokhara, 
who  had  arrived  at  Orenburg,  and  had  intimated  to  him,  that  to 
release  from  captivity  the  Russian  slaves  at  Bokhara,  to  set  at 
liberty  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  was  the  con- 
iiition  sine  qud  non  of  his  being  permitted  to  advance  to  St 
Petersburg. 

So  long  as  the  Russian  Mission  remained  at  Bokhara,  san- 
guine hopes  were  entertained  that  the  influence  of  M.  Boute- 
nieff might  be  effectual  in  procuring  the  release  of  Colonel  Stod- 
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Amt  ^id;Claptain  CoAoUy^  There* was  tio  Aonhb  that  it  would 
'\>Q  exerted  to  th^  utmo^l^  or.  that  it  was  &r  more  powerful  thaa 
any  tli^  a  British  agent  could*  have  exeroUed  at  Bokhara^  eveu 
if  it;  had  be^n  possibk^to  send  one  thitben  • 

A%hanistan  wast  now  hostile.  We  had  no  mission  at  Herat» 
^or.Khiva^  or  Kpkaud*  That  at  Cabool  was  itself  iniimmiaent 
,<l$<ng6r«  The.eommumeation  ibetw^en  Persia  and  Bokhara  evea 
-by  iaaessenger$i  had  be^n  rendered  altogether  impracticable  tQ:US^ 
^or  a  time  at  Uastj  by  thie.  public  execution  of  a  messenger  ofNihe 
4nission9rai^d  of  a  l^rcoman  of  Serakfas,  who  had  attempted  to 
communicate  with  Colonel  Stoddart.  No  bribe  would  induce 
•any  man  ta  be  the  bearer  of  Letters  from  the  British  Mission  to 
Bokhara,  The  Russian  Mission,  alone  afforded  a  channel  through 
which  authentic  information  could  be  regularly  received ;  and  M. 
^outenieff^s  stay  at'  Bokhara  would  have  been  prolonged^  had  not 
ihe  conduct  of  the  Ameer  made  it  neeessary  for  him  to  hasten  hb 
4epartare«  He  set  out  towards  tbe  end  of  April ;-  and  before  the 
Russian  Mission  had  well  arrived  at  Orenburg,  the  British  offi- 
x;ers  had, been  executed  at  Bokhara.  - 

The  first  authentic  intelligence,  then,  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy^  was  received  in  England 
<^n  the  80th  of  May  or  1st  of  June;,  rand  beforethe  1st  of  July 
4,hese  unfortunate  offix^ers  were  no  more«  No  effort,  therefore, 
which  the  British  Government  might  have  made,  to  save  them 
<;Quld  by)  any  pos^ibilily  have  averted  their  fate.  About  thr«e 
months  were  required  to  send  even  ia  Letter  to  Bokhara.  Not  more 
t^ap  oneiiionth,  as  is  now  ascertaiiied,  elapsed  between  the  receipt 
•of  the  intelligence  that  they  had  been  seized^Land  the  date  of 
their ex^cutioUi^       .     .      t        '  ;        *.  '  .     .. 

But,  as  authentic  informaiion  of  this  crime  was  not  conveyed 

to  the  British  Government  till  after  a  oonsid^able  anfaecval,  the 

attempts  to  procure  iheit  Hfeemtion  were  still  persevered  in. 

The  GovertiQT-General  of  India,  taking  advantage  of  there-occu- 

|>ation  of  Cabool  by  our  troops,  addressed  a  h  tter  to  the  Ameer, 

announcing  bis  Lordship's^  reeent  victories,  and  requesting  that 

4;he  two  British.  offi<?ers  should  be  sent  into  Persia.     Wtotefver 

opinions  may  be  ent^ct^ided  of  the  tvisdom  or  prudence  of  the 

4;t^rms  in  whi^Jit  this  communication  was  conceived,  there  can  be 

W)  dou^tt.of  the  Jnteniion  with  which  it  was  written.    But,  three 

months  belbre  bis  Lordship  had  penned  ihat  epistle,  the  British 

"Oificeifs  had«ea$ed  to^itfist.     A  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 

Ameer  was  prepared  and  foirwarded ;  but  before  its  arrival  at 

.  Tehran,  Colonel  Sbeil  had  been  made  aware  that  it  was  already 

4K>o  late.    ;He  had  received  auihontic  intelligence  of  their  exeou* 

tion  at  Bokhara.  .'     .    -  .  '•  -    , 
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'Tbflse  «re  tfie  siniple  facts  ef  tbe  com.  If  Cuptidii  "GiAt^et 
ttnA  aoqwditted  with  tkern^  whsit  sball  vf«  «iy  cf  bini  ?  Or  what 
diall  we  tay  if,  not  knowiiig  the  faot^  he  ventures,  An  tbe  confi- 
dence of  his  own  igpioianoe,  to  f npvte  litslioootiraMe  intention» 
m  dtshonoan^ie  neglect  to  the  Government  of  his  cootttry  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  wearied  ^or  readers  with  this  delaH  ;  but  if 
theve-tm  any  one  who,  misled  by  Captain  Grover,  ^entertained  a 
doubt  OB  the  subjecA^ — ^who  beared  that  :tbe  British  Government 
liad. felled,  irom  any  oaB8e,>te  do  its  duty  where  the  'liberty  and 
<the  life  of  a  brave  officer  were  at  slake— he  will  thai^  ns  iat- 
Slaving  so  wearied  him. 

.    TIm,  we  regfret  to  say,  is  ntft  all.     In  bis  an-xiet^^  fee  these 

amputations  upon  the  British  Govemrae«t,'Capeftnr  Glover  ims 

•resorted  to  means  ^i<^  the  ufmo^  charity  of  constmeHon  will 

•aoot  permit  us  to  atuibote  to  ignorance.     He  must  %ftve  per- 

<eeited,  that  if  June  or  July  1842  should  be  established  as  tbe 

date  of  the  murder  at  Bokhara,  his  disbelief  of  the  Akhcmd%adefa% 

-statement  would  be  proved  to  have  been  g^roaiydiess — this  own 

proposal  to  proceed  to  Bokhara  needless — and  Dr  WoMTsmisiu 

«ion  an  useless  exposure  of  his  life  to  imminent  penL    dtie  must 

^have  seen  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 'incur  ^be  re-- 

fponsibility  of  sending  ihim,  or  any  one  else,  0fficiaUy  *to  Bokhara,. 

•would -thus  be  justified — that  modi  of  bisown  ai^mMlt,  rafany 

<of  'his  charges  and  ^complaints,  would  fall  ^o  the  grdund-^tbat 

MBuch  of  bis  indignsmon  would  become  Judicroos-^and^hat  the 

most  elaborate  uf  his  rhetorical  dedamations  wouM  at  «nee  be 

perceived  to  be  an  empty  bubble.     He  bad  then^re  stnovig 

iseasons  foridissiiing  to  believe  that  Ibe  officers  Jiiid  not  been 

put  to  death  till  July  1843 ;  and  we  never  happen  Xb  have  met 

with  a  nfan  wbe  iias  so  gneat  a  facility  in  persuading^himself  of 

what  he  desires  to^belie^Ee,  as  Captain  Grover. 

On  the  5th  May  1844,  Dr  Wolff  wrote  i^  leadt  three  Letters,, 
annooncing  that' it  had.  been  eommusicated  to  *him  by  ebmmand 
of  tbe  King  of  Bokhara,  that  (>lonel  Stoddaft  and>Q&ptam 
Conoliy  had'beenexscoted  for  certain  imputed  offences,  at  a  da%e 
which  is  different^r 'written  in  each  of  these  three  Letters.  In 
that  to  Captain  'Grover,  Dr  Wolff  gires  a  Mahommedan  ditte 
only ;  viz.  the  month  Sarratan,  (Cancer,)  'in  the  year  of  the 
Hrfera  \flb%  which  would  correspond  with  June  or  itAj  1*843. 
In  his  Letter  to  Colonel  Slieil,  he  gives  onFy  the  iChrisii'an  date 
of  July  1848.  In  his  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  be  grveo  the  date 
both  according  to  the  Mabommcdan  and  the  Qhristian  etas,  viz. 
ibe  month  Sarratan,  1259  of  the  Hijera,  (July  1^42.)  cAll  these 
Letters  were>seen  by  Captain  Gko^r,  end  thcdiscrepancy  iu  tihe 
dates  was  pointed  out  to  him. 


Sr  W^ff  bad  Ibus  g;iveqr  twd  ivreeoAlilable  dUeS)  aifl  it  be- 
eame  «eoea8iM^]p  to<cb«08e  li^two^  tk^xn*  J^\y  il842  ciorresponct 
«d  clo8e)yi  tbchuek  Hat  precAs^lj^,  with  the  ditte  adsigned  «0  thli 
Mreol  by  "Saleli  ^liAomtted  ^e  '  AJdiondtsadeh ;  whose .  acoount 
of  ib^  ekoeuj^iH  igvteii' ki  rNove»be»  1643^  liad^  )ii  aU^ess^otki} 
particiilartt  b€ien;.oonafirB»ed|b}r  JDr  Wolff.  To  assoadcsydierefiH^ey 
that  the  execution  b^  .lakoQ  plaee^ift  }649>  waflf  ito  altribttte  to 
the  AkhoiMleadoh  a  pr^cieiuie 'Bitp0rbiitBan«  It  wem- ^  lassMie 
tbaihe^koowia  l^iovemb^r  1^2  whatw^stdobeutitir July. 1843-^ 
the  pbiee^:  thettannec,  tbe  Girder  of  the  edceoHlioa — aii  the  esseiH 
tial par^cularSr  On  ik0  oih^ :b«ind^  tha  Maboimfiedmi  diit<9  I2b9 
•r-dorfeapoo^kpi^  ujiA  Ju^e  or  July  ISASw^wbksh  Dr  ;Wolff  bad 
gtveo,  ia  hia  I^teif^tot  Ca^l^Orover^  fatid  heea  announoedt  it 
was  md  on  ibe  tautboritjy*  oi^  the  King  of  Bokhaim  bimsel^  and 
qffioiaUt^  oofnmunieated  by  iDr  .W^  io.^be. coiii«iiitte&  wbidb 
empioyedfUiia.  C^ptaia  Gpfiv^  uppet^  to  have  conaldei^d  tbia 
eoneluahre ;  <alid  wbtl0  be  refiidf^;to  beUevetbe  Kbig^'^intulaaitiQtly 
er  Ik  WolffVi^cial  laitUflaMQS  tbat  itbe  $!secH(ioB  ^ook  plak^ 
at  all,  witJb  'wbilnsitfal  iaopi^isl^ncy  he  detertnioea  to  ma^ti^ns 
at  aliiiaeftrd^  the  aeoHri^y  of^tb^.date  hb  Higblies$  «a$igna  to 
Aiaevetit,-    - 

An  atteaQp^ASB^dato-SGANlrobprate  this  ti^w  by  jl^e  evhkiatie 
af  eeiiaiii  iBokhiu^aei^^t  Odnataotim^ey  with  whom  a  Mr  Iraytord 
hadcomnmnieatiedt  tibrou^bobeof  tbePerai.a^  Pfciafes  wbo  visited 
England^' antd  wtbo'iwere  .dttH^  tp  bav^  aaMrled  that  Stc^dart 
wasBtillalinre^in  1842;  ^dbat  be  wa^- at  iibertj^y  axUl.  Jn  £a<vo^ir, 
aiid$  havtntr  4»btained '  pejryiiftaion  tB  viait  Hd^lsutd^  twaa  about  to 
att  oiftt '  If  <thia^b)ad  baea  irtt^r  ^f^  WoliT  0^14-  npt  bav^  failed 
to  hear-offk*  on  tbe  spol^  froipl  the  Je^k^  if  frx>ia  no  ^ixie  else/  We, 
lAtaohtie  ywi\^)'i6  aoy  inlpii»al;ie!n>a9  obtained-;  f^  a  nadve  of 
Bokhara, 'findiA^  himself  m;  Et^Otpe^.w^ouid,  We  eonceive,  abnost 
itf<t  wtfttter^^f  cimrse,  d^Ayibe  ^ourd^^  ^f  aa  Eucopiean  by  the 
d^TeEmnelBt  :Qf  Balaam  &jb^eaiis|&.be  would  £ear  tbat  be  might 
he  made^  peraondlly  taapiOfisibie  '£off  4be  Act.  ^  bis  ^goveriuaeqt» 
as  he  wotwM  balf^e  been  at  Bokhara. 

Under  rite  ill  Ananas  tQf«Hailar  ieeiUng^^  we  £ad  tbe  fiojkbaree 
tavoy  at  Tebaan'aokai^wJiedging  to  the  .^ab!&,jN:ime  minister 
and  to  ufac  jlaasiati  mssion  the.  eKeoutionL.of  the  two  Brinab 
officers,  and  attempting  to  justify  that.aet'M'the.^me  ^ounda 
•B  wfaiohs  the  Kisig  of  93okhskra,a£terwards.attejDxp;t^(l  to  justify 
k*;  but')peraaif>toitt:ly^aaddi^n<3tiy  denyii^  ^^at  ^uiy«ucb  exe*- 
ealimi,faiid*takeii  plaoe^.tbatwoiBent  be  4a^ae&tioaed  on  the  sub; 
jeel  by  the:BrttMble4MH>y-orby  Dr  Wol^,  wbo  .appeared  to  be 
oaaiiec^  Mthn  the  Briiisb  Govef^iijenjU     Bj^t^in  tte  mean 
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tinde,  Ijhr  Wolff  bad  dkcore^ed  that  the  Mahommedan  date 
given  in  his  Letters  of  the  5th  May  was  ei^roneous;  and  on 
the  19(;h  June^  while  still  at  Bokhara,  and  in  great  peril,  he 
wrote  to  Ladjr  Georgiana  Wolff  a'  Letter,  which  we  knoM^  wa« 
communicated  to  Captain  Grover,  in  which  he  states  distinctly 
<  that  Stoddart  and  Conolty  had  been  ktiled  in  the  month 
'  Sai^ratan,  (July,)  Hijera  1258/(not  1259.')      *     '   - 

After  his  return  to  Tehran j  Dr  Wblff  more  fully  and  circum- 
stantially explained  the  error  into  which  he  bad  fallen  respect-' 
ing  the  Mahommedan  date  assigned  to  the  execution,  in  bis  Let- 
ters of  the  5th  May*  He  explains  that,  in  the  first  instance^  the 
Naib  had  misled  him  by  naming  1259$  but  that  the  Naib  having 
at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  execution  had  taken  place  twenty 
months  before  Dr  Wolff's  arrival  in  Bokhara,  had  in  feet  fur- 
nished the  means  of  correcting  the  date,  if  Dr  Wolff  bad  known 
that  the  year  in  which  he  was  writing  was  1260  of  the  iiijera. 
That  the  next  day,  but  not  until  after  his  Letters  had  been  sent 
off,  the  Naib  himself  corrected  the  mistake — teUing  Dr  Wolff' 
that  he  ought  to  have  said  1258,  not  1259.  Dr  Wolff  adds — 
^  And  that  both  ConoUy  and  Stoddart  were  killed  in  1258/  (tiiat 
is,  in  1842,)  *  was  confirmed  by — 1,  Mehram  Kaseem ;  2,  Mehram 

*  Shadee;  3]  the  Sheikawul;  4,   Mehram   Ashur;  5,   Moolah 

*  Maheoera ;  6,  Mullum  Beg  3  7,  Rabbi  Pinehas,  chief  Rabbi 
-^  of  the  Jews,  besides  twenty  other  Jews;  and  also  by  the  peopte 
-*  of  Karakol  and  Charjoo,  and  several  TurcOtoan«  at  Merve.' 

Now,  in  the  work  before  us,  Captain  Gfover  has  not  mentioned' 
the  fact,  that  Dr  Wolff  had  declared  the  Mahommedamdate  of 
1259i  or  1843,  to  be  erroneoiis,  and  the  true  date  to  be  ItWfc^,  or 
1842.  He  even  avoids  stating  the  fact,  that  in  hisoonunviQica- 
tions  of  the  5th  May,  Dr  Wolff  had  assigfied  botb  dsftes  fonr  the 
murder.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  bobhi  tbei«  is  «6 
intimation  that  Dr  Wolff  Mad  ever  assi^ed  to  this  event  ^ny  date 
but  that  of  1269,  which  he  bad  distinctly  recalled,  and  dedared 
to  be  a  mistake.  An  error  in  one  of  Dr  Wolff  >  Letters— an  error 
which  Captain  Grover  well  knew  the'Doclor  had  acfciiowiedged 
and  corrected — has  thus  been  held  up  to  the  p«ibKc  as  eirideftce 
to  prove  that  the  oflScers  were  not  put  to  death  before  July  1848! 
We  think  it  unnecessary,  and  it  certainly  would  be  an  tmpleasint 
task  to  comment  upon  these  facts.       ' 

But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  to  aceose 
Captain  Grover  of  keeping  out  of  sight  important  facts ;  and 
thus  leading  his  readers  to  believe  what  they  ooukt  not  have  be- 
lieved, if  the  whole  facts  iad  been  fairly  stated.  He  bas 
dwelt  long  and  often  upon  the   Letter  addresaed    by   Jjud 
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CUenbiiroiigh  t6  the  King  pf:  .'Bokhara,  in  vAidi  CdliMiel  Stod-^ 
dart  and  Captain  CoaoHy  are  described  as  ^  innocent  traveller^/ 
He  has  attribaled  to  the  unfavourable,  influence  produced  by 
that  Letter  the  murder  of. the- officers  ;  and  he  quotes  a  oonrersa-^ 
tionbetwees  Dr  Welff.and  Hag^  Ibrahim  at  Meshed,  to  prov^ 
that  this  inference  was  just.  <  Again,  he  sayst— *  The  strongest 

*  point  in  &vour.of  a  ilelief  of  the  execution,  I  must  candully 
^  admit,  is  the  arrival  of  Lord  EUenborough's  xievec-'to-be-for* 

*  gotten  and  never-to-be-forgiven  letter;     That  it  did  arrive  at 

*  its  deslinatioa  tliere  can  be  no  doubt — Dr  Wolff  saw  that  letter 

*  at  Bokhaora.'  Now,  in  the  very  same  Journal  in  which.  Dr  Wolff 
mentions  having  seen  Lord  EUenbovough's  Letter  at  Bokhara,  be 
abo  distinctly  states  that  the  Ameer  or  King  had  not  seen  it  when 
he  arrived  at  Bokhara.  That  it  had  been  intercepted  and  return* 
ed  to  Baikh ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Dr  Wolff's  awn 
represeotalioiiks  that  a  messenger  was  sent  tobring  it  from  dience. 
That  it  was  brought  accordingly,  and  that  thereafter  the  Kisig 
of  Bokhara  BJaw  it  for  the  first /time.  This  information  Captain 
Grover  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  There  is  not  in  his* 
volume  one  single  sentence  that  could  lead  us  to  suspect  its  e^ist*' 
encel  On  these:  faets  likewise  we  must  dedine  to  make  any 
observation,  and  we  pass  to  other  matters. 

Gaptinn  Grover  accuse  the  Eatl  oi  Aberdeen  and  Mr  Ad-^ 
dington  of  having  endeavoured  to  induce'  and  ^ tempt'  him  to* 
undertake  the  journey  to  Bokhara  *  as  a  privaie  iravdkry  whielr 

*  the  Barl  of  Aberdeen .  must  wdl  know  could  only  lead  to  tny 
^  destruction,'  (page  61 ;)  and  this  accusation  is  repeated  in 
various  forms. 

We  were  much  puzzled,  we  confess,  to  discover  what  possible 
object  either  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Under^ 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  could  have  had  in  seeking  to  send 
Captain  Grover  to  inevitable  destruction.  That  he  may  &ve  been^ 
an  intolerable  bore  is  not  improbable;  and  that  none  of  the* ordi- 
nary punishments  for  that  descriptkin  of  enormity  are  at  all  ade»« 
auate  to  pnt.down  the  offence  we  were  ready  to  admit ;  but  still 
xere  seen^  to  be  an  unaccountable  grandeur  of  conception  in. 
the  idiea  of  consigning  a  Downing  Street  bore  to  the  blaick  well 
at  Bokhara,  that  made  us  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to. the  Foreign. 
Office.  Even  the  prospect  of  saving  the  country  seven  shillings 
a-day,  which  Captain  Grover  himself  pointed  out,  seemed  to  be 
an  inadequate  reason  for  eonsigniBg.hfan.  to  the  tender  miercaes  ^ 
the  Kiiig  of  Bokhara^  Bm,  on  turning  baak  to  ptoe  50,  we 
found  ibe  following  pjusaage^  whidi  to  onr  eyes  certain^  does  not 
look  very  like  a  deaiie  to  ^indnee'  er  'tienipt'  Capti^  GnovcK 


to  proceed  46^  Boldbavsu-^^  Qii'  Miihg  uitcddaoed  to*  Mr  Adding 
f  toil)  he  eUtered^  into'  a  lanj^iMatsnienl)  o£>  t^e  dHpger»  of  the 
^  journey^  I  wa&  abotiti  tooifldortaktt^  evtodeiitiy  endeavaoiwing'  to 
^•frigbtoD  >me/  Frndibg;  thatCaptjUti  GrtNrer  sStill'h«td  tx>^  his 
purpose,  JMr  AddingUnWiSugigest^d  JtbaUbeehouid  aer.thiedoeiu 
menta  ite  tbee  Ferei^  O&ce  relating  to^Colooel  Stoii&tt  -wetd 
Gaptakv  C€q»olly,.awd  that'  he<  might  bake  a  few  ^ys.  fbr  refleic- 
tioa;  adding  that,  sboutd  lie  theii<  aitill^be  disposed  to.  go,  he 
should  hei  happy* to  see  Mm  algakr;  ^ 

Captain  G^viev  haviiig-exaMiioed  the  pa^ierstpiitibefienie'bain, 
adheres  to  his  in tentioD<  Mr  'Hammondisuggested  thist  he  should 
take  aday  opt\re*to^«Ub«val^^)'but  he  s^plied^  Hhatc'his  mtivd 
^'wiaS'  made  up^that  there  was^toob^ebs^oxE  ion  deUberatioki,  nm 
^time  to  'be  lost,  atid>4hat  heshooild  like  tobsee  Mr^  Addingtoo 
^immediately;  .'.         ^  /:;..'     . 

' '  ^  I  was^  again,'  says  Claptaiii^  ©rove^,  ^usbeved  iiDtl^  the  pro>« 
*;senee  of  the  U^deN Secretary /o^ State,.  ^hlx-^eeiMd'  mruch  sUn- 
^prised  that*  my  deteriiiinationt  tf^astuwhaheiii  //^Hesi^y  the 
^danger  attendittg  such  'aniexipediiitioil  was  soigr^sut,  thatiiie'dN} 
^m>t  thitik^Lofd^Aberde«ii' would  feel  himelcj'f -^jiistified  io  givihgr 

*  me  the  sanction. L requmd  ;> that  i there  wrndd^be  no  objection* 

*  whatever  to  my  proceediikg  to  fii^ata-  in,  searbhtof  my  friend- 
^-as  a  private  titiwellerp^itd  that  Lovd'Aberdeeit  wionld  wtttin^Iy 
^nflbrd  mefev^ry^aftsistanoe  at  hisieomimaod^shiaikllibeMltspoBed' 
^(to  undertake 'Suob  a«>ausney^'     ' 

"  A  singiilar/  'mode  tbis^of  ^^tompting '  «a  raatn  to-set  onti  on'  a 
journeyl  To  try'ta'Irigfaten  liim^  byip^ihtiiig'Q)ui.itBfdaiq>eiti;' 
to  tell  him  they  are  so  great  that  Lord  Aberdeen  ileeliiies  tor 
take  any  ^af«>ia<>tfae  isebpoinsibilitjr.' pf  ez|)ofin^itOLthem>  afny 
offleer-^umter  his  orders  t'  ^nid;ti»  conctndeby  teUin^  -iMo^.tbat  af,' 
after  all  ttiese^ifvavniing^  iH»d^dit8iHis}oa%  be  sbbuldipersist.in  gift- 
ing as  &  pri^mtei  travellev4itbe;^ovetmnyant ^wouMiaiiir  give' 
biat  evefyofaeHily^iiti^  itBf.powdc.<*  'J^at  the  dom^raitioiL.ofioinr 
aucfaor^s  mind:  if?.suolii^  tbatt  it'iii'impossihletD'gnesawhataois*. 
clustoiv  he  My^dadifoe  fron^tiify/giren'preiiasem^  iOB^^pcrbapej' 

daptainiOntrvevtfaaiiJbg^^^  he  tdlsusv  ^'stodi^  dtptomaey  as>aj  • 
^  •soien«e>»t  a'6elmallv>ulM^vl0rsi^^^I»ay  Jiaire  tfa^e.kmrned  tm  ib^. 
tecpret  ky-  oontHliies)  4U#ilMi|paa^eiof  these  who  pt bfesatilL .  .  ' 

'Wm  imv9  said  ^SJt'we'Uelif^^Oiptaiq'GrDvet  /to  be  a  mao^ 
whose  ^aitmai. impulse. it)  il^^  dotgood^  and  tiiktf  wlule.  i»e» 
tWag^t  faimi^ashjam)  injodiiif^us^'we  bvtioated.ktni  tdib^oiipabW 
of'geiiefoiisimpiil8d«tfil)^ieMOtifensw»  rB^  we.arelidQfisqlinefl  tdi 
r«tva«t»«that  admflsiwK  >  Vm  filiiliiifai  sstyanoif  ^  agaihsl  sojttangpt 
iadfyithlal8/>o)Nu^esc|UHb  inBincNMioos'st)  osMS/injurigus-avd 


ftuia^v^'that erfterniHltii%: eTery  allOwwiMfbr  impcnfcot  rafo«b 
motion,' cemrttricity 'of  mind^  hnA  otUer  atHirceaof  errors  we  am 
«nat>fe'  to  acquit  hihi' of  ungenerous  feelings. 

We'have  already  noticed  the  passage  in  which  he  supposes 
that  '  diplomatic  geritlemen,  in  their  comfortably  \Varmad  and 
*  carpelen  rooms  in  Dawning  Street,'  may  peibaps  'amile  now 
'  whne'they'oftnteniplate  tiie'  hotrilife  suffdrings  of  their  victims. 
'wHichfl  little  exertion  on  tb^r  part  might  hare  averted.'  Then 
we  flndHim  sug^gesting,  insinuating'^-almoBf  ventutihg  to. assert 
;— that'thethree  thoiisartd  rupees  paiti  by  Colonel  Sheil  to  SaleH 
Mi^hoMlbed  theAkhnndzadeh,  in  compensation  for  the  losses  he 
had  iticurred.^nd  the  miserable 'sufi^rings  he  had"endured  in  the 
black  wellof  B  Jkhara,  in 'con  sequence  of  hia  being  in  the  service 
■of  tlie  Briiiah  Government,  were  given  to  him  because  the  InteL- 
ligenc^'h^  conveyed  of  the  tniifder  of  Colonel  Sltoddart  and  Cap- 
tain CoDolly  Was  Agreeable'  infbrniatit>if.  Could  aiiy  man  of^a 
gene  rolls  mind  hav§  conceived,  still  less  deliberately  written,  aad 
prihted,  aiid  published,  such  tblnEsP  '       '.  ' 

Our  author  calls  loudly  for 
Sara,  Ktid' declares,  as  we  have 
4h&  B'Htisb-  national  UiAiou^  ht 
Odvern iii eat  preset vfed  from  'ci 
again  his  own  words— 'Should  t 
•net  Sliodd'a'rt''and'Captkirf'Cb' 
^■^oivlut';  {the  British.  Goveni 
^ttition — cont'eriipt  and'infamy.' 
■titae  shocjtd  botae  nheii  Greiit' 
ttt'  mate  the  taresedt '  S»v^rei| 
th^'atr6(iciea  of  '^vblch  h^  has'l 
iidt4le'h«t  '  We*  believe  diere 
■does  -riotfe^er'tKat  the  ounishn 
M^'crMiies  tO'th^e'Bh'iish  ■(; 
«quitable  retribution.  But  we 
can 'ihajt^' Wy'Sucli'ii&'riiand'  wit 
aWd  a'tbtal'disregardof  the  fi'rs'l 

■tfet-\ii'iee  wdlat  he'  says  of  ( 

■tWsm'Sttfer'iii.;  ■■  ;■';'■  :";";^.        ,•,,,-..,  ,..■.„■ 

'  Defore  l)ringing  this  narrative  to  a  conclusion,  a  sense  or.jifUicot 
cqmff^l^  me  [,9,pay,ftifeff,,i[i;ords  in^efenf.e  jif  8n,R.b»e^t_,w(iiTi(lual,  }»(ho 
will  p'riiliatily  never'hava  an  oppiirtutiity'dr  ifefendiiig-  Jiiiri self— thai  jn,- 
dJviSliVai.iG  tlie'kWorRblihara^  Tkrfi\Vgligh'n^wi||iflpefs  iV^fe  beapeS; 
tttfelHwyowMfetftyf 'ojiprtfbi^nB  eprt'hetfr rti^ttte  HeiA  (rf"(hjA  liionirch,' 
It  i«  natnral  enough  that  every  En^liB!iHmri'9'61ti4>a'4HtiDl<tbe>IVHfcM'^' 
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manr^s  Colonel  Stoddart  bas  been  subjected  sinoe;  the  year  189S,  hjiht 
orders  of  Nasr  U]lab>  King  of  Boi^hara,  It  is,  indeed,  natur^l,tb0  tbe 
whole  British  nation  should  be  indig;nant;  but,  in  my  humhle  opinioa, 
this  virtuous  indignation  is  misdirected — that  it  is  not  the  King  of  Bok- 
hara that  is  to  be  blamed  for  these  cruelties,  but  the  British  Govern- 

MENT  I 

Now,  if  this  IS  Captain  Grover*s  conviction,  can  any  thing 
be  more  abominable,  more  immoral  as  an  international  act,  than 
to  call  upon  the  British  nation  to  take  vengeance,  on  the  King 
of  Bokhara  for  a  proceeding  in  which  he  is  thus  declared  to  be 
blameless?  But  Captain  Grover  goes  ifurther.  Hq  offers  to 
give  the  aid  of  his  personal  services  to  depose  this  blameless 
Ruler,  and  to  carry  all  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  an  Asiatic 
war  among  the  people  of  Bokhara,  on  the  pretext  that  their 
Sovereign  has  injured  and  insulted  the  British  nation;  wliile  in 
truth  he  believes  that  it  is  not  their  Sovereign,  but  his  ovirn  Go- 
vernment, that  is  to  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  here 
said  what  is  contrary  to  his  conviction,  we  must  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  all  the  statements  in  which  he  denounces  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Government.  If  he  has  here  asserted  what  he  does 
not  himself  believci  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  dishonour  upon  hia 
own  Government,  then  the  whole  book  may  probably  be  of  .th^ 
same  charapler. 

On  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  does  he  prefer,  being  trans- 
fixed ?  We  offer  him  the  alternative.  If  fie  says  be  is  sin- 
cere in  acquitting  the  King  of  Bokhara,  then  he  convicts  himself 
of  gross  injustice,  and  disregard  of  international  honour,  in  de- 
manding that  he  should  be  attacked  and  punished  for.  that  of 
which  he  acquits  him.  If  he  denies  that  ne  is  guilty  of  gros& 
injustice,  and  disregard  of  international  honour,  in  proposing  tQ 
attack  Bokhara,  then  he  admits  that  her  King  is  to  blame,  and 
that,  in  stating  the  contrary,  he  has  assertea  what  he  does  not. 
tjnjy  believe* 

This  is  the  man  who  puts  himself  forward  to  teach  the  notion 
how  to  assort  and  maintain  its  honour.  Truly,  Captain  Grover. 
has  studied  Wke  ji^  gentium  at  a  German  university  to  some  pur- 
pose. We  should  like  to  know  what  seminary  had  the  hpinour  o£ 
perfecting  his  diplomatic  education,  of  which  he  boasts  so  con- 
fidently. 

Our  author's  military  scheme  for  punishing  this  blameless  King 
of  Bokhara,  and  thus  restoring  the  national  honour  to  its  former 
lustre,  is  almost  as  curious  as  his  ideas  of  international,  justicct^ 
We  give  it  in  his  own  words:— 

*  AtearoiDg,  Iberefbre,  fhut  H  it  expedient  to  viaiiilM 
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iH^oonr,,  Iwill  o^jeavour  td  show  how,  in  mj  humble  opinio89.lhk  m^y 
l^jichieyed^  .  ' 

<  I  put  tKe  employment  of  a  British  force  out  of  the  question. 

<  Your  Lordship  i»  aware  that  hoth  Khiva  and  Kokand  are  at  war 
with  Bokhara. 

*  1  bad  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your  Lordship  a  letter  from  the 
Ausoof-ood-Dowlah,  uncl6  to  the  King  of  Persia,  governor  of  Khoras- 
sauD,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  assetpbled,  netween  Merve  and 
Meshed,  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Saraks,  Mahal,  Merve,  &c.,  and" 
that  he  was  ready  to  natireh  to  Bokhara  to  ptinish  the  Ameer,  with  the* 
permission  of  theSt^ah^  if  he  had. the  authority  of  Great  Britain. , 

<  The  King'  of  Bokhara  being  such  a  horrible  tyrant,  and  considered 
by  hia  subjects  as  a  mad^oianj  they  might  possibly  reflect  upon  the  fate- 
cl  Cabool,  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  deposing  him. 

*  Now,  the  plan  I  propose  is  this :  England  should  proclaim  to  all  na- 
tions her  intention  of  punisbing  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  for  the  murder 
or  imprisonment  of  her  ambassador,  and  to  set  at  liberty  all  English, 
Russian,  and  Persian  slaVes,  the  number  of  which  is  enormous. 

'  *  To  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  your  Lordship  wiil  only  have  to 
say  the  word  to  put  a  Persian  army  in  motion.  This  army  should  he 
ftceompanied  by  a  Qntish  officer  as  lier  Majesty's  Commissioner ;  and 
be  onght  to  have  one  or  two  squadrons  of  British  dragoons,  or  Com* 
pany'a  cavalry,  and  a  iew  light  guns  as  an  escort,  which  would  give  an> 
fingUsh  ofaaracter  to  the  expedition.  In  case  of  success,  of  which  I  can 
ejntejrtaiik  no  douJDt,  England  would  retrieve  her  honour  ;  sheuld  the  ^^ 
pedition  fail,  of  course  the  blame  would  lie  with  the  Persians. 

I  <  The  expedition  should  be  directed  against  'the  Ameer  alone^  our 
policy  requiring  that  Bokhara  should  be  strengthened  rather  than 
wieakened. 

*  I  trufet  your  t-ordshlp  will  not  consider,  me  presumptuous  in  offering 
these  remarks.  At  all  events,  I  feel  that  I  am  merely  doing  my  duty^ 
And,  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave,  through  your  Lordship,  to  make  a  ten- 
der 4>f  my  4Miful  seiwices  to  her  Majesty,  to  be  employed  in  any  way^ 
in  this  glorious  enterprise,  although  I  am  quite  sure  your  Lordship  wil)> 
find*  jnany  officers  quite  as  willing  and  better  qualified  than  I  aro.^ — 1  have 
tbe  ItonoMr,  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servants 

<  ^OHN  Grover^  Captain  Unattached. 

*  Th]^  Right  Hon.  Tke  Earl  0¥  Aberdeen.   . 

'  P.S«i-*I  would  send  the  escort  dismounted  from  Bombay  to  Busbire^. 
and  purchase  the  horses  in  Persia.' 

Widiout^diecossiTig  the  question,  how  far  it  may  be  confiHtent, 
with  a  higb  feeling  of  national  dignity,  to  seek  the  vindication  of 
our  national  honour  by  the  prowess  of  another  people^  wo  con- 
fess that  we  are  unid>le  to  perceive  how  the  EngliBh  character, 
wUeb  Captain  Grorer  thinks  fai»  own  presence  and  that  of  his- 
escort  would  ^ive  to  this  expedition  in  the  event  of  its  success,^ 
wettU  ImaMdiately  cease  in  tlie  event  of  its  failure-^an  event 
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irincii  W0  regurd  as  fhi^  less  rmprobabto  tlnm  Ospbdn-Orniie* 
seems  to  imagine.  But  if  that  character  did  not  ce&se  in  tbe 
case  of  faiTare,  then  the  honour  of  die  narion  woold  be  obviously 
eommitted  Co  the  prosecanon  of  a  war  in  Central  Asia,  with  a 
country  to  which  British  troops  had  no  means  of  access.  The 
original  proclamation  of  England*s.  intention  to  punish  'th« 
Ameec  •!  Bokhara^  would  in  fact, . previous,  to. the  mar^h  of 
iheexpeditiony  pledge  the  coonlry  to  the  proseeutioiir  of  the  war« 
if  die  first  expeditioQ.^iould  be  unsuccessfuL. 

How  is  such  a  war  to  be  earned  on.?  Captain  Gronrmt'  potai 
ihe  employment  of  a  British  force  out  of  the  question;  -  That  it 
must  be  pur  out  of  the  question  is  obvio%i9;  fbf  there  is  oa  route* 
open  to  it  by  which  it  could  arrive  at  any  part  of  the  kingdonh  of 
Bokhara.  If  a  Persian  force  should  be  marched  against  Bokhara, 
is  it  not  almost  certain  that  the  other  CJzbec  states  of  Khiva  and' 
Kokand  would  aid  in  repelling  an  invasion,,  the  success  of  wbiclt 
would  immediately  threaten  their  own  indepefldenjce»,  and  almost 
certainly  lead  to  the  in  vs^on.pf  Khiva?.  Having  engaged  P^r^a 
in  a  wa4r  with  the  U^eC' states  for  our  ptitf|K>$es,:  Ww  oonldH 
w»r  prevent  her  firomi  proseoutiag  it.  fori  hep  own?  *  Are  ww 
to  engage  09  allies-  in  a  war  in  Central  Asm^  in  whiebwe'eaa^ 
take  no  part^  the  results  of  which,  e^en  if  successful,  wccanaoti 
possiWy  foresee,  ami  over  the  operations  of  Which  we  catt  exerdse- 
no  efficient  control  ?  . 

Captain  Grover  says,  *  the  expedition,  should  be  directed 
*  against  the  Ameer  alone,  our  policy  requiring  that  !3bkhara' 
'should  be  strengthened,  rather  than-we^keBedj'.and  jt|ib*be' 
proposes  to  accomplish, by 4euing  a  Persian  armjj^loo^e  upon  th^^ 
country,  without  any  means  of  controlling  its  prpoeediags^  or  9ny. 
seeiHity  that  it  would  limit  its  operations  to  tbd  afiNtrnpUshmeni! 
o€  his  objects !  •       ,.  i  •       -    .      .  ^ 

He  seems  to  expect  that  the  people  of  Bokhafs,  on  tbet«|»^ 
proach  of  a  Pefsian  frtPce,  ftiay  rise-  iti  rebettion  mgaitist  tiiefa* ' 
sovereign,  alid  dejnwe  hini.     Does  he  not  know  that  the  slaves 
he  proposes  to  liberate  constitute  the  mOKt  fertile  Source  of  the 
wedlth  bP  the  country  J  and  that  the  whoU  Uzbi^e 'pbpuraWon 
would  therefore,  in  all  probability,'unite  as  one'riiatitb  defi^nrf*' 
their -most  .valuable  pfopistty;,  and  ishat'^Khivti  would,: fcsdni  the 
s^^  <^ause,:Tbave  a.  oommoi»*  imi^cistrwitfa  Bokhdhi  ial^pefeiatiiig^ 
an  aimy  inMotiing  the-oountry  foi^auclt'a  pn^posew  "Xloe8*lie*ffniS(> 
kn«w  the'bitiek*  ^ling-t  of  iieltgious^  aniinoiityrihatTexii*bist#eai»i 
the  Soony  |m|tM)oMrnr  "Vr^'^^rrrf-rnnrHtrramilTlrhfr-fihfjihrprtpMi 
]ettm\'  of  Pemia*?*     'i h^t  *^e  wlM^wpuid9  thcfle&pres^  jsasane  the^ 
ck^i!Mte«  of  a  litigious  t^ag^iia^j^MghrTwe- rfi»uW'^i»f^tdrMii|^'  ^pmeb* 
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with  the  Sheahs  of  Persia  against  the  great  body  of  Mahomme- 
«lftn^aILolRev'A9iilM9^  '  •-       '^  »    .      ^  /. 

These  are,  per^haps^.  considerations^  too  trifling  to  distiirB  the 
speculations  of  a  man  like  Captain  Grover.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  0ut  manj)  other,  and  even^^ore  smous  piFaotieahobjedtidiiK 
to  bis^sdbeiie;^  but»yvif  we^mis^aice  noty  Ca^iw  Gh^over  iff  not  of 
a  fraindf  of  mrndtfaat  leiidt^Hlnr^  or  perhaps  enables  \nm^  to  take 
m  prftotical'  fienr  of  any  qnestioti. 

'  We  h^Kine'ali»ady  oe<bupied  miyre  thiin  our  allotted  space,  and 
eaunotnorKP  enter tippnaa*esa»iifiation'  of  the  Captain's  correg- 
pondenoewith  the  Foreign  OiHce  about  the  bill  dpawn  upon  hvHn 
by  DftWotff;  in  wM<^hi  there  lafppeavs  tous  to  be  nothing*  ero  pvo^ 
minent  fttii^isid^siretto  be  made  a  hiartyr  tb  the  extent  of  L.40^ 
— and;^  like*  other  angry  martyrs,  to*  let  the  worid  know  it.  We> 
si|iy>«iseept,  ^erhaps^  'the  e^reme  bad  taste  of  some  of  bis: 
Letteq^  '     '.'  ,  ' 

^We'ttoinoth^l^tllbii&ii^g,  however^  that  Lord  Aberdeen  lias> 
b»f»gfht-tiip^  himself -mueh  of  this  annoytince.  >  It  is>mfost'de-' 
simbte,-'Ho  4bubt,  that  the^^igh  officers  oi  state  should  b^coHr^^ 
teontintbeirdemieanourli— slow  ta  take  offence,  and  reddy  to  make: 
every  rb&Bonabi'eallowanoid' for  (personal  mortification,  or  the  in^ 
ftttefira  trf  iMt^ing  causes  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
theptnafybflrreto  d^k  Biit  wbeb  Captain  Gi^ver^in  hjsXettev'ofi 
the  23«|i  "Fbbruaty  1^45,  h^d  said,  '  if  your  Lordship  hiiAdaiitf 
^'yourudtttjs  those  bra^e  and-  laithful  envoys*  wtfuW  not  haevie? 
^  be|eii>  allo^wed  to^  linger  doiring  those  years  in^  captivity  "-^bTs 
Iuov^hi|i^  ini«|eeking! 'an  interview  with  Captai^m^GroVerv  for  tbe^ 
ncirpaso^.  ast^itn  s^em^ 'oif  e^bfaining  his*  ocmducty  surely  ic^un-iiMfc 
meigisod^iiaiure  .to^ai|»>Hit  wl^fdv  put-  in  perils  the  dignity  of  hiw 
offimi-stacioa  ;  aivd  could  n0t  fail^  as  be  mi^ht^bave^'oreseenv  tai 
prodiipoi  ipnongsjt  men  ofi'th^dass-he  wab  trying  to  donoiliate,  d 
nrisvpptefaensimi  bf'ihe  motives  by:  whiieli.  he  was  actuated  in? 
seeUa^itbfldPintevvqfew^    ■      •■   '    "  -  •/•  •     ••  t^^i^f    -  ■[     ::j:'  ■  •  » 


A  ^  *  •         r 
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Art.  V — Eecit  de  la  C^rSmonze  de  T InaugtiraUon  de  la  Fontaine 
MoUire.     15  Janvier  1844.    dro«     Paris:  1844, 

IN  the  month  of  February  1839,  the  Journal  des  Dubois  ^n- 
nouncedthe  ifttended  construction  of  a  Fountain  at  thecorfaer 
of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  Tiavetsi&re.  <  An  Actor 
of  the  Thedtre  FrangaiSf  Monsieur  Regpnier,  upon  this  occasioa 
addressed  a  letter  tO'  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine*  pointing  out  to 
him  that  the  proposed  edifice  would  occupy  the  space  immedt* 
ately  opposite  to  the  house  in  which  Moliere  died  ;  and  that  no-; 
thing  would  be  easier  than  ^o  combine  the  projected  Fountain 
with  a  Monument  to  the  great  dramatic  poet.     The  proposition? 
of  Monsieur  R6gnier  was  taken  into  consideration;  a  short  time 
after  it  was  decided  tfaatjt  should  be  adopted,  and  a  subscript 
tion  was  accordingly  opened  for  the  purpose.     Thus,  Moliere 
owes  this,  tardy  tribute  to  his  genius,  neither  to  the  gratitude  nor 
even  to  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  at  large,  but  to  the  to&aal 
suggestion  of  an  unknown  iodividual-^a  Comedian— -not  im« 
possibly  a  desctodant  of  one  of  those,  to  the  furtherance  of  whose 
interests  the  author  of  Tartuffe  so  entirely  devoted  himself** 
.  On  the  15th  of  January  1844,  the  inauguration  of  the  monn* 
meat  took  (dace.    ,At  twelve,  o'clock  Monsieur  de  Rambuteau, 
the  >Piefect  of  the  Seine ;  the  munidpal  corps ;  several  depiities ; 
the  different  academies  of  the  Institute.;  the  associates  of  the 
Thedtre  Firangais;  the  oommission  for  the  monnment;  a  depn-- 
tation  from  the  committee  of  dramatic  authors ;  a  deputation  from 
the  society  of  dramatic  artists;  with  all  the  other  functionariea 
who  bad  been  invited,  left  the  Thi&Ure  Frangais,  and  proceeded 
to  the  spot  appointed  for  the  ceremony*  A  battalion  of  tne  second 
Legbn  of  the  National  Guiird,  with  its  band  playing^  led  the 
procession.     Close  to,.tEUid  facing  the  monument,  had.  been  waited 
a  circular  platform,  decorated  with  various  banaevsaBdinscrip-^ 
tions.     On  this  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Academies,,  and  of  the  Commission  for  the  monument,  and  one 
of  the  associates  of  the  Thidtre  FrangaiSf  took  their  places.     Ap» 
propriate  speeches  were  delivered  upon  the  occasion  by  Monsieur 
de  Kambuteau,  by  Monsieur  Etienne  in  the  name  of  the  Aca^ 
dimie  Frangaise^  by  Monsieur  Samson  in  that  of  the  ComSdie 


*  In  the  beginning  of  his  dramatic  career,  Moliere,  at  Montp^lier, 
refbsed  the  Prince  de  Conti's  offer  of  making  him  his  private  secretMy^ 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  abandon  his  troop  of  acton  withoaS 
exposing  them  to  serious  losses. 
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R'on/^seiVoAhy  Monsieur  Arago in  Ifakt  of  the  Commmioh  for. 
the  monument.  The  Prefect. of  Jthe  Seine  afterwards  ^eposi^d 
in  the  base  of  the  monument  a  box,  conU^ink^  a  medal  stf  t¥^k 
in  honour  of  MoU^re;  an  account  of  the  ceremony;  a  copy  of 
his  vPKMrks  in  one  rolume,  and  ^  memoir  of  his  life.  Monsieur 
de  ^Bambii^eau  presented  a  crown  of  laureli  which  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  tlie  statue«  Each  of  tthe .literary  corps  present  on 
4be  oecasioe,  hung  upon  the  monument  a  votive  wreath*  The 
procession  then  returned  to  the  Thidtre  Frcmgois  in  the  same 
order  in  whidi  it  had  advanced^ -acccfmpanied  by  the  loud  cheer- 
ings  of  the  multitude. 

'As  to  the  monument  itself^  it  is  of  a>  noble  simplicity— 'tbei 
woris  of  an  ingeniots  architect,  Monsieur  Visconti,  to  whom 
Paris  already  owed  many  elegant  atrudurea.  It  clearly,  and  at 
onee,  cUscloses  its  double  purpose  of  mokiument  and  fountain ; 
nor  does  the  useful  part  detract  &0m  or  seem  unfitting  to  the 
ornamental. 

Jean-Saptiste  Poquelln  was  bom  in  Paris,  on  the  15  th  ^ 
January  1682,  in  a  house  in  the  Bue  St  Honors,  at  the  corneir 
of  the  Rjue  des  Vieilles  Etuv^.  Both  by  father  and  mother 
he  was  descended  from  a  race  of  upholstearers.  HrsfiEtther,  beaidea 
his  trade^  held  the  appointment  o{  valeirde^chambre'tapiisier  to 
the  King  of  .France,  and  destined  his  son  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
place.  The  boy,  from  an  early  age  brought  up  in  the  shop  as 
an  appnentice,  knew  littlef  mere  at  fourteen  th$n  how  to  write, 
read,  and  east  accounts,  with  other  merely  elementary  branches 
p£  his  purposed  profession*  Hid  grandfather,  however,  whose 
favottsite  haunt  was  the  theatre,  seems  fir^t  to  have  applied  the 
niatoh'  to  the  ready  eOmbuslibles  of  his.  imagination,  by  taking 
him  frequently  to  witness  the  perftmnances  at  tlie  Hotel  de 
Bojurgagoe^.  £ach  time  he netmr fied^home  after  the^  excursion^, 
the  youth  was  sadder^  iliofe  absenl>  in  miuineir,  less  inclined 
to  work  in  the  shop,  andjiiore  averse  from  the  prosipeots  held  out 
to  him  by  a  continuaiH^e  in  his  father's  trade.  At  last,  uoableto 
b^ar  bis  portion  any  longer,  he  applied/to  his  father,  and,  sup* 
ported  by  his  fsnd  grandfather,  obtained  permission  to  devote 
bifflgdf  to  studies  more  suited  to  histastes.  At  school,  at  the 
College  of  Clermont,  (now  thikt  of.  L&uis  le  Gr^ndi)  superin- 
tended by  the  Jesuits,  he  in  five  years  passed  through  all  the 
regular  studies,  including  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  and  more* 
over  formed  several  conne^ons  which,  later  in  life,  bad  a  strong 
influence  Over  his  opinions  and  his  foHunes,  The  Prince  de 
Conti^  brother  of  the  great  Con46f  never  (even  after  he  turned 
Jansenist,  and  wrote  against  the  drama)  forgot  that  Moliere  had 
been  his  schoolfellow*     Chapelle,  his  great  friend,  pi*ocured'  for 


bis  preceptor,  ike  pUtnmphei  Ganendi';  rf 
M  diseovered  in  nsny  pages  of  Holierej  aai 
e  Femmeg    Suvanfya.      tin  eonfsrcBoes   wiA 

the  desire  to  tranBlata  Lvcretias.  He  did 
e,  pattly  hi  prose;  but  this  tranklativB  bu 
nanjr  of  hn  eur)y  productionB,  the  ttanuBsript 

Cyrano  de  Bergerae,  Bemier  the  trsvclln, 
ault,  tlie  tattristof  Colbwt,  werevaongst  bit 
ttm. 

^e  at.  nineCeeOt  young;  Poquefin  was  fopoed 
>  take  bis  father's  place,  in  his  offioc  of  vaiet-ii»- 
)  the  King ;  and,  much  agvinst  his  wishes,  he 
[II.  to  Narbonne  in  1641.  }t  wonld  appear 
i  Jie  ceased  to  exercise  functions  bo  ill  sotted 
Eo  Orleans,  -where  he  studied  the  law,  lOid  ms 
ar.  But  bis  old  passion  for  the  theatre  soon 
him;  for,  in  1645,  we  find  him  returned  to 
placed  at  the  bead  of  a  tf>oop  of  actore,  wiMim 
ito  a  regular  and  petmanent  company.  The 
art,  their  sister  Madeleine,  -  Duparc,  sick- 
',  and  MadembiseUe  Duparc,  were  aU niem- 
whicb  styled  itself  j[,'/«w»(re  Thidtre, 
«nt  'Poquelin  abandoned  his  pattmal  name, 
Bson   not  fully  known,    look    that    of    Moti- 

his  fortune  in  the  difEsrerrt  ijoartera  tit  Puis; 
towns.  It  is  said  that  at  Bordeaux  he  tried  a 
'h&mide,  whreh  was  of  a  serious  ifaturs,  and 
s  farces  and  ootnedies  we  hare  inines  emMgh, 
BOies.  The  Medmn  Vola^,  the  JcOtMie  <jb 
etewa  Rmaur,  the  Maitte  tTEcaU,  the  Dbctair 
ve  that,  during  this  pnl6d,  his  pen  wss-mt 

de  Osnti  ^ras  the  first  to  patronise  the  nci^ 
oop.     He  sent  for  him  eerersl  tnttves  to  gira 

his  palace,  and  shortly  after  comina«ded  bis 
iguedoc  This  is  the  satne  ootnpanywtHeli, 
/as  auth«tieed-by  Philip  of  Orleans,  "iht  hro- 
V.,  to  take  the  title  of  Troupe  He  MaimeKr. 
ly  Moli^  visited,  -during  some'  yearn,  tbii^ 
ice— Narbonne,  P^ztgnas,  B^ziers;  was  fcwH 
at  Bordeanx  by  the  Dae  d'EpefAon,  and 
e  Prince'  de  Conti.  At  length,  in  ibe  year 
lis  -thirty-first  year,)  he  prwluced  at  Ly«w 
e  Etoardi,  the  earliest  of  his  piecei  which 
om  Lyons  the  com'pasy  proceeded  to  Avi^ 

to  Tliarbonne;  »nd  •afterwards,  bydwiww 
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M.  8e  ^SooAj  to  -BM«rs,  where  tbe  ZM^  Ammtrmai  ma^ 
kgfimit  aprpearani^e^  origitmlly  in  fiver^  bat  since  Teduced  b/ 
tW  TM&ite  Fr€mqai8'Xo  two  acto.  Inf  1656,  "Moli^re,  be- 
^iniliiftg  to  get  tii»e«tiry  of-  his  envtic  life,  deterttithed  io  try  his 
Utioeess  ft-i»e^n«l  ^me  in  Paris;  and,  sifter  the  Carnival  of -Grre- 
ooble,  fhe'4iastdBed  n^rflhwsfrds,  and  e^abKshed  hiiMelf  during 
tb0  sufBanner  at  ftoHenr  hit^v  one  or  tw^  secret  eiarpeditions 
to  thetnetropolifr,  h^'  obtained  fipom  PbiKp  of  Orleans  permis- 
eion  ao'^^fferhim  the  Barvice^of  his  ^mpany;  and,  under  the 
ti«le»of  dipector  of^tbe  TrtmpeMt  M&nsieury  he  was  presented  by 
thi^  Priiioe  to  'tb^  ^King'  w^A  the  'Que^A-motfaef .  TRie  theatre  was 
«Btabilsbed'  in  the  St^  ^s  Oardes  of 'the  oKi  Louvre ;  and  the 
"pieoe  cho^n  for  tfa^^fr^'  perfoririance  of  his  company  wa^ 
CorneiMe'^  NiamSHe.  It  wo^ajd^peai' -that* the  Serious  style  of 
ithiB'Work  waB'Ho&^ueli-  oakmiaUd  to  ^d#  o#^he  tsflents  of  the 
lacteors ;  forithe  King  and  ^he  coVlrt^eri  retiring  from  tlicSi*  ptaceb 
^tbout  ariy extraordinary  markst>f  approbation,  when  MoJiere, 
^vaneingv  Hbeggcid  jile^niissioh  to  s^dte^  tbtir  majesties' ;  and^ 
<afiter  ^liking  them^mode^ty  for  the  goodness  they^had  shown 
in  bearii^  -^ik  so  d^fodtive  a  company,  ind  ^niarging  (fa 
the*  tiimdily  *«k^  hfad  felt  in  appearing  bdbre  snch  an  as- 
semblage of  the  gteat,  huraWy  tequeated  them  to  allow  ttm 
1;©'  ^represent  One  of  tbose  ^Irltle  ihverimeinents  with  which  ht 
mm  afOtaidtotaed  to  entertain  %he  Provinces. '  The  Khig,  happily 
for^  Moli6re,'consenled,  and  the  iDoeteur-^Hnourettx  produced 
genuine  inprrimfent'm  the  whoie^ottrt.  Lonis  XIV.  authorized 
'MoM^ii^ lo' establish* 4jte  comjmny  in  Paris,  and  to  perform,  alter- 
«at^y  with  the  Itfiflian  comedians,  at  the   Thidire  rfu  jF^^- 

The  lbt«ip^  aufhor  df'^thb  Misanthrope  had  riot  attaine8 
-fli^^ge^f  diirty-seven,  without  IfeeKirg  wit%in  his  own  breast 
-aome of  those 'Agitating  emotions  whirfx  Ire  had  so  truly  observed 
-vad  delineated  ia^Others.     When  he  first  went  to  Lyons,  he  had 
been  for^some  lame  i^tached  to  an  acti^e^s  of  his  company,  Made*^ 
leine  B^att.  4lii«  passion,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  the  much 
'Stronger  one  he  cdn^ived  for  another  tnemt'er  of  his  troop, 
M^deaioififeHe  'Duparc.     Of  this  object  of  the  poet's  hrve,  'we 
-hnow   'lilde   more  than  that  .'she    w^s   very   han^^ome,    of  a 
'baugfhty  disposition^   and  heartless   nature — fid?   of  contempt 
for  all  of^hfer  w^^ii'^rti^fession,  and  possessed  with  the  ideia  of  the 
^ebntestiible  superiority  of  mere  rank  over  eVery  oAer  adv^- 
'4age; f   Th^Wtrarfge  fata!K*y  w4iich  often  makos^  ufs  6eA  bappi- 
nesa, Inhere  we^have  the  least  chance  of  finding  ii,  .drove  Moliere 
to  ^€»&r  l^e  homage  bf  bis. %b6le: heart  gfnd  ihtelligenc^  to  this 
{ptoud ;  beauty.  '  ^be  was,  however,  not  to" be  "won ;  and  the  mote 
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be   endeavoured  ta conquer  her  iridiffi^rence*^the  m^re  be  Isiibo.ur- 
ed   tx>   cpnvinc^jierof  his  affection — ►the  greater  the  coldness  and 
diatda^in  with,  which  she  repaid  hi»  effort^.     3he  saw  in  him  onljr 
B.T1     stixthqr  witbOfUt  fame^  a  country  comed^n,  destnxed  all  bis 
life     t.o    fill  a  position  but  ill  suited  to  a  vain,  'aspiring  woman, 
.iBv^lio     dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  fortune  her  charnis  ^ight 
jensiire  her.   At  lengthy  after  employing  every  m^ans  his  inge- 
nixity  could  devise  to  move  her — after  extolling  her  fruitlessly 
in  verse,  and  writing,  expressly  for  her,  parts  the  b^fe  calculated 
Xo    display  her  talents  to  advantage — Moliere,  forced  to  admit 
^Ixe     futility   of  his  attempt,   gave   hii^self  up   to   a  profoiiild 
sadness.     Thosq  who  surrounded  hi^,  seeing  him  desist  from 
j^\x&    pursuit  of  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  supposed  him  draw«,  u^ 
•^vards  some  new  object  of  attraction.       One  eye  was  not  tp 
l>e  deceived — one  heait  alone  guessed  ail  the  poet's  grief,  and 
xe solved  to  try  whether  the  careful   tenderness  of  friendship 
might    not    cure    the    wounds    of    love.      Mademoiselle    de 
Brie    was  a  young    and    remarkably  pretty   persoji,.^  full    of 
^intelligence  and  vivacity,  who,   when   Moliere   first  came  to 
Lyonsj   formed    part  of   another  theatrical  company   already- 
established  in   that   town.      With  an  instincti>ve   rectitude  oi 
judgment   which   did  her  honour.  Mademoiselle  de    Brie    at 
once  understood  and  felt  the  superiority  of  the  newly-^rriv^ 
.actor  and  manager,  and  hastened   to  oflFer  .him   her  services, 
'wbich  he  as  readily  accepted.     The  elevated  seQtim€h[its   of 
Moliere,  and  his  exceeding  goodness  of  heart,  speedily  gained  for 
him  the  entire  esteem  of  the  youthful  debutante.  She  was  devoted 
to  her  art,  and  possessed  unlimited  confidence  in  the  genius  of 
him  who,  it  is  more  than  probable,  she  already  unconsciously 
loved.     She  is  described  as — *  tall,  slender,  and  graceful ;  noble 

<  in  her  carriage,  and  natural  in  all  her  attitudes ;  with  some- 

*  thing  particularly  delicate  in  her  face  and  features,  which  ren- 

*  dered  her  most  fitting  for  the  part  of  an  ingenue.    Her  eyes 

<  possessed  a  peculiar  charm,  derived  from  their  mingled  expres- 
^  sion  of  candour  and  tenderness.  She  was  more  intelligent  than 

*  witty,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of  coquetry.'  She  saw  at  a 
fflance,  and  without  jealousv,  the  unfortunate  attachment  of 
the  poet  for  Mademoiselle  Duparc.  She  felt  that  his  out- 
warn  semblance  of  calmness  was  put  on  5  and  knowing  that 
silence  nourishes  sorrow,  she  brought  him  by  degrees  to  eon- 

^oLolL  ^''a  ^  ^V\  .  ^y  ^'"^  <>f  ^«"^"K  sentiment,  both 
no  loi^  consoled  began  at  last  to   feel   that  there  was 

ness.  or    '   ^1"^   "1^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^°^   •**"*  ^^   preach   forgetful- 

^e-apDea?r^  u  r^^^^f^  to  express  sympathy.     One  day  Moliere 

rpeared  before  his  fair  friend  with  a  brow  almost  as  gloomy 


fii  \^hen  l^be- first  uttdectook.  to  cure  liim  ef  big' despair;  aiid 
4JD^fiibHngly;he  told  her  that  all  her  oarief  had  been  useledS)  for 
*4bat  -tl^e  mfAady,  instead  of  Jeavtng  kiin^  had  only  changed  its 
Jhgm;  amd  that  sow  be.re^uired  a  physician  who  should  save  him 
iftQm,the  ^wounds  she  herself  had  dealt  him.  MadeoioiBelle  die 
iBfiCy  if  we  may  tcust  the  chronicle^  is  reported  to  have  said — 
"*  Those  wounds  will  not  hurt  you,  for  they  have  been  more  faml 
if  !lo  poyaelf  than  toyou/       .  - 

,:    The  avowal  lef  their  affection  thosnYutually  made,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any* further  remembraiice  of  Maideinoiselle  Doparc 
f#ver  disturbed  the  serenity  of  tirnt  peculiar  intimacy  which  ensued 
.between  Moliere  and  his  new  &vourite.    But  Moli^re  did  not,  by 
^  marriage  with  MadedBoiseliede  Brie,*  assure  honour  to  her,hap- 
:piuesa  to  himself, and  to  both  an  escape  from  the  shame  and  misery 
-Which  awaited  them  heieafter.    For  five  years  he  seems  to  have 
thought  of  little  else  than  his  attachment;  for  in  that  space  of 
,tinie,  he  wrote  but  two  piecesi  L'Etofurdi  and  Le  D^pit  Afnou-- 
-reuxi    During  the  three  years  that  followed  his  establishment 
in  Paris,  he  became  niore  industrious.     In   1659,  he  produced 
•iLe^  JPvedeuses  Btdieuks  ;  in  IQ^O^^SffeonareUe;  and  in  166 1,  Don 
Garcie  de  Navarre,  L'Mcole  desMaris^  and  Les  FAahenx.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  fame  of.  Motive  augmeoUed,  so  grew  the  merits 
*of  Mademoiselle  de  Brie  as  a  comedian.     She  becsone  a  decided 
favourite  withitbe  pufblic,  n to, would  they  suffer  her  parts  to  be 
Igiven  to :  anotber.f     Her  scenic  triumphs  lasted  long,  but  her 
(happiness  was  s<>on  destroyed;  and  there  remained  to  her,  whi)^ 
still  proudly  listening  to  the  tumult  of  applause  called  forth 
^jbythe  gewus  of  Moliere,  only  the  melancholy  consciousness 


■v— 


*  Actresses  then  retained  the  title  of  MqdemoiseUe  as  well  after  as 
before  marriage^ 

r  f  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  like  Mademoiselle  Mats,  retained  her  yonth- 
Jttl  appearance  at.  an  advailce4  age;,  and  her  greatest  pleasure  after 
Moli^re's  death,  was  to.  play  those  parts  ^be  had  so  often  enacted  in  bin 
presence.  Before  her  retreat  frora  the  stage,  however,  she  gave  up  ibe 
part  of  Agn^sin  the  .Bco^e  desTemmes^  to  an  actress  more  likely  by  her 
age  to  personate  the  heroine  of  sixteen  years.  The  pit  became  unruly^ 
and  dertianded  ^Made^mbiselle  de  Brie  so  noisily,  that  ihe  manager  was 
farced  to  send  for  heV,  artd  she  played  the  part  in  her  own  private  cos- 
4ome.  She  was  then  svxty.  The  nej^t  day  appeared,  in  the  Mercure,  the 
following  verses,  of  whom  the  author  is  unknown : — 

<  II  fant  qifelle  ait  6te  charmante 

;    f       Pais  qu*a*ijoard'hui,  malgre  les  ans, 

A  peine  des  atti^aits  naissans 

.{^aUnt  $a  hcautf  moiiFftnte/ 
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ri^  hwiw  onee  'been.  Ihe  ^e  -  psrtner  cf '  Iih  lamr^s  «nd  hm 
htsaU  Her  admha^on  for  the  poet,  her  delight 'ia  his  ftud- 
cesB,  her  sad  asd  coasteni  afiectton  for  him^  «nd^  only  whh  hcfr 
]iik ;  but  these  were  idl  that  reiaahied  to-her;  and  aitkoQgh- ap- 
parently contented  with  the  ancere  attachment  be  never  ceased 
to  feel  to^viards  her,  her  peace  of  mind  was  irretrievably  destroyed 
by  another  passion  for  Annande  B^art.  She  was  a  younger  sist^ 
of  Madeleine  Bejart,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
whose  edncatioft  M<d»^e  xiadertook  to  superintettd*  At  sixteen, 
Armande,  without  b^g  handsome,  was  exoeedingly  attrao« 
tive  ;  and  the  nnwary  poet  was  ensnared  by  a  worthless 
coquette,  before  he  was  conscious  of  what  was  passing  within  him. 
The  natntal  wit  of  Armande,  and  her  remarkable  talent  for  the 
stage,  completed  her  victory  over  Moliire,  who  speedily  lost  aU 
command  over  himself,  and  loved  his  enslaver  literally  to  mad- 
ness. Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  in  an  instant,  saw  the  utter  hopd- 
Jessness  of  her  situation,  and  met  it  with  eoucageoEUs  resignaftioil. 
A  separation  took  place  between  them,  without  a  tear  on  het 
part,  without  A  blush  on.  his;  and  on  the  20th  Febmary  \£6% 
Moli^e,  at  theageof  forty-one,  married  Armande  B^art,  rather 
more  than  twenty  years*  younger  than  himself.  The  ilUstarred 
poet  has  left  us.  a  portrait  of.lm  seducing,  yet  no^  beautiful  wife, 
in  the  scene.of  the  Boiirgeois  Gentiikomme ;  iu  which  Cl^ante 
begs  his  valet'  Covielle  to  utter  ail  the  evil;  he  can  imagine  of 
Xucile,  iiLorde^  ^to  fertify  his  resolution  against  any  residue  of 
^  his  love  that  might  yet  plead  her  cause.'— ^(.^  UL  'Seme  9  J) 
It  thus  conclttdes — 

'  Coviell€»—^V\j\^  que  cela  vs  cotnme  oela,  je  voisbien  que  vous  a^ez 
en  vie  de  raimer  toujours. 

'  Cleanle, — Moi  I  j'aimerais  mieux  tnourir,  et  je  vais  la  hair  autant  que 
je  Vai  aimee, 

^Covielle. — Le  moyen^  si  vous  la  trouvez  si  parfaiteV  , 

Poor  Moli&re !  that  last  word  speaks  volumes ;  it  was'  in 
truth  to  that  fast-clinging  idea  of  his  unworthy  wife's  per» 
fection  that  he  sacrificed  ^11 ; — his  dignity — even  his  honour. 
it  was  that  whicli  made  him  assign  heir  youth  as  an  excuse 
for  her  shameless  conduct  to  his  friehd  Chapelle,  who  reproached 
htm  with  bis  ^submission  to  her  culpable  caprices.  He  had 
been  married  but  a  short  time  when  he  discovered  that 
every  evil  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  at  the  period  when  he  most 
hoped  to  have  secured  to  himself  the  enjoyment  of  every  good* 
Calumny  was  already  busy  with  his  fame;  and  Montfleury,  an 
actor  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne»  wrote  an  infamous  pamphlet^ 
in  which,  profiting  by  thecireumstaoce  of  Moliere's  early  liaison 
^ith  Madeleine  B6jart,  and  the  difference  of  age  existing  between 
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herself  and  ^k<it  sistbr  i  AtiiMKidey  (fl^^ffl^ftiHS^  'df -seienteen  or 
eighteen  years,)  he  .sctttpkd  ti<rt;*to»accusef  MdiJ^e  «f  having 
meript^i  his  tbwii><li(«glitoi';  /II19  (|>abfibleV  ms^  shown  ^  Loui» 
XdVI,  iv^Uovtab^Siy'ilelBtifted'kkiiiidigBiiAittn'jltftfa^  Ubel^  by  ItokUt 
ing  at  the^|vtUiiiaic>fost^h;OCMtj«ittdfifnH«itblib 
Sknrfatta^vfiEngkn^^  I^KKheafr  df»Orleidas44-tiKf<fiisl«b(iKii  of 
Moli^re  attd  ;AraDaaiMilf  fieijaKt,«*-af»-takdyoiie'Jo£:tlie  ieacttdoubt^ 
traitetCftLodis'^  oi^giifn^imbjr..  '  m.     1    * 

A  few  months  aliew  bis  xn«rri^(?,  at  rltjie  fips^  of  the  year 
1662,  Moliere  ^9a(to.  >IyiEeok  u(k$  i  Fevumm^  Bad  .1^  Critique 
de  VEcole  des-  JFtnimegi, .  ,>lt  i requires  w>  :  peneltratidn  to  dis* 
cover,  that  his 'O^K^h  ^his^oryhafd  Aitnifi^bed  ^hh»  with  the  sub- 
j«4t.of.lfee  ,ftB8tt(p}fi^;;d|id:that,  wi^M^  ^ln^afeAng  to  ftttwbirte 
tQ',buil$elf  alli  ^  nbAHrditi^s  0^'  Arnp^phe^  or  to  bis  wjle  tb^ 
cbildmb:  i»iw€iti)oe!  o£  Agnii^h^w^.abeady  fully  aw^ra,  tb^t 
i^nxioiiAiy  !«(>  HF^Wb:0v^».|^nd  cave&iily  <4p  direcWtb^,gr^ing ,iji/t. 
stJDieil^'eti' liba f»smg <^bos«4^tiDy  ii4<i<y>b^, upi^e^wUh  oni^'s  owd« 
affords  no  complete  guarantee  of  subsequent  tranquillity^  It  is 
rather  curious. by  the  way,  Lp  r^divg  this  play,,  to  observe  such 
similaritie'^  ^^xp^sis^di^  hundred.  y«A4rs  .Ut^ri  by  a /genius  so 
thoroughly  6ppjQ!ttlft  Ibo  .the  Erei»ofa  ;A4*ifttf»pb«ne8  as. Jean  Paul 
Richl:er,  ^  lt-i&,ewpugbibr.ber/r(sftys  Arnoipbe^  wh«n  sjiefiking 
of  his  wife,) 

*-De,sa»voir  prier  Dieu,  nCabner^  qouclrere^JUer  ;* 

and  later,  in  ^^  icommandment^  eoncerning  conjugal  duties-^.  • 

<  Loin  ces  'etudes  d  wiUade^ 
Ces  eaux,  ces  blanca,  c^g  pomnuides, 
EtTHHlle  ing;redient«  qui  foat  d«$  ^uits.fleuvis, 
^'    A  rhoniaeur  tons  les  jours  c«  Bon^. drogues  mortelles/ 

In  the  preftrce  tt  Quintm  'Fixhin^  -we  fipd  this  passage — 
*  No  hxrsDand  wh<y  does  ni)t  wish  to  be  abhorred  and  deceived, 
*;and  Who,  In  his  wife^  requires  only  a  good  machine  foroooAiTi^ 
^fvmhiug^  gevoirhgy  spirmin^^  and  takinff  eturk  of  him^  should  object 
<  to  ehie  cnitward  cultivation  of  the  person  in  females ;  the  k&ir-^ 
^jfin^y  powder^  miA  powmtum^  prevent  thetn  fVom  thinking  on 
^  more  important  subjects/  NoWf  Vbext.we  refleot  that  Moliere,^ 
by  making  Arnolphe  forbid  his  wife  the  frivolities  of  the  toilet, 
really  caused  him  to  be  detested  and  deceived,  and  when  we 
lead,  in  another  s^fen^  of  thfe  Exole  des  Femmes^  the  noble  defence 
of  cultivated  intellect  In  women—  .  ^ 

*  Mais  cdmttient'Toidez-vtnis  qu'une  b^te 
'  PnisiBe  jamais  savoir  ce  que  c'est  t[H^tre  honn^e ! 

^    '  ^  Unefemme  dVsfmt  f?^  trahirsoA'd^voh*; 

Mais  il  faut  pour  le  moins  qu'elle  ose  le  voulovr; 


El  1ft  atapule  au  tden  pent.  BMiiqtf^r  d'ordinair*. 
HalU  en  avoir  fenvie  at  tuag  peiu»r  Ufaire  ' — 
annot  avoid  beings  strnck  by  the  sympathy  wfaiab  ezittod  oir 
subject  of  female  edncation,  between  the  kabitui  of  I^ou 
k'tb'B  court,  and  the  pbUanlJtropic  sage  of  Baireocb. 
ut  to  leturn  to  the  EcoU  dea  Ftmmet,  as  being  coeval  nith 
iere's  first  awakeoiBg  to  a  Ben»e  of  his  positiott :  do  we  not 
that  it  is  the  poet  himself,  and  not  Araolpbe,  who  aaya — 
•  Aprfes  rin^  nns,  et  plow,  de  mHitatioa 
Poor  me  condure  en  font  avec  pr£c«iiti«ii, 
De  tant  d'autrea  marii  j  aarai  qaitt£  U  trace 
Fonr  me  trouver  apris  dan?  la  oaeme  di^race.' 
he  despnir  of  Arnolphe,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  lie 
dves  that  he  has  tost  Agn^',  and  that  8h«  loves   Horace, 
s  to  us  as  though  it  were  the  echo  of  more  than  one  matri- 
el  quarrel  which  poor  Moli^re  must  have  gone  tbrongb, 
•e  attaining  to  the  absolate  conviction  of  his  wife's  depravity. 
}e  words — 

.     .....     '  En  Tenira  cette  perfidte;      , 

Mnlgri^  tons  mea  bienfaitg,  Tormer  nn  tel  deaaein  ; 
Pvtit  serpent  que  j'ai  rechanfie  dans  mon  sein  1* 
often  he  must  have  used  them  to  the  ungrateful  Armande  I 
often  have  said — 

.     .     .     '  Si  jenne  encor.  vous  jooei  de  ces  tours  t' 
when  at  last,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  exclaims — 
'  Jasqn'  nil  la  paasion  peat-elle  faire  allerl 
£nGn  &  mon  an)i>nr  rien  ne  (icut  s'e^ler; 
Quelle  ))reuve  veux-tn  que  je  t'vn  donne,  ingrate  ? 
Me  veux-tu  Toir  pleurer?  veux-tu  que  je  hte  batte  ? 
Veux-tii  qne  je  me  tue  ?     Oui  I  die,  st  tn  le  veas ; 
Je  auis  tout  pri't,  cruelle,  k  te  pron?er  ma  flamme  '■— 
e  not  fancy  we  bear  the  impassioned  accents  of  the  unhappy 
^,  who  some  years  later  exclaimed  to  his  friend  Chapel  I  e  wiierr 
:ing  of  his  wife" — *  Shall  1  tell  you  all  I  have  suffered  sinee 
separation  ?     My  heart  is  torn  by  regrets.     I  seek  every 
B  for  Armande's  faults  ;  and  I  find  a  thou£and.     I 


^tili^re  was  then  separated  from  Armande  B^jart ;  who,  after  a 
1  with  her  too  indulgent  husband,  had  lert  bii  house.  The  con., 
ion  we  BlIodB  to  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  in  1688,  called 
•"ameuiie  Com^diema,  attributed  to  an  actress  of  that  day.  The 
iew  between  Moliere  and  Chapelle  took  place  in  the  g^deii  of 
re's  house  at  AntBiiil,  wbilher  Chapelle  had  gone  to  see  and 
e  his  friend. 


*  consider  her  youth,  and  the  temptaticfns  which  surround  her. 
*•  I  enter  into  her  interests — ^I  pity,  and  can  no  longfer  blam«  her. 
^  I  abfeohre  her,  in  shorts,  and  hate  myself  fcr  having  been^  able 
^to  leave  her.  I' affirm  it — there  is  butane  kind  of  love — -it  h 
'^that  which  I  have  described 'to  you.     Ob!  my  dear  friend, 

*  every  thing*  in  ^ this  world  is  associated  in  my  heart  with  Aiv 
'  mande.  Nothing  caft^  console  me  for  her  ab^^flce;  and,  if  t 
*'■  were  to  behold  her  at  tins  moment,  my  emotion,  my  delight, 

*  would  deprive  me  of  reflection,     I  shouM  no  longer  have  eye» 

*  for  her  defects ;  b^t  only  for  her  charming  and  agreeable 
'qualities.* 

The  limtls^  of  this  Article  would  not  allow  of  our  going  into^ 
tjainute  details  of  M<!>li4re's  private  sufferings,  and  of  '  Made- 
moiselle Moliere's  misconduct.  We  will  therefore  briefly  relate 
a -few  leading  ev^ntsr  which  to6k  place  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  that  of  his  deatb-^particulaHy  pointing  out  those 
whieh  may  enable  us  better  to -judge  of  his  works.  After 
having,  in  1 665,  produced  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles^  he,  in  the 
beginning  of  1 664,  wrote  Le  Mariage  Totci^  and  La  Prin* 
cesse  cTEHde.  This  latter  piece  it  was  which  decixled  his  fate. 
His  wife,  who  therein  sustained  the  principal  female  part,  appears 
to  have  fascinated  the  whole  Court ;  and  Arom  this  moment  her 
intrigues  were  no  longer  problematical.  The  Abb6  de  Riche- 
lieu laid  his  fortune  at  her  feet.  The  Comte  de  Guiche  had 
Hi-treated  her;  and  the  famous  Lauzun  sought  to  make  her 
forget  it.  Moli^re,  the  kindest  of  human  beings,  was  dealt  with, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  foolish,  tirefsome  old  man,  who,  having 
married  a  young  wife,  was  determined  to  plague  her  by  every: 
means  in  his  power ;  and,  at  the  slightest  remonstrance;  he  was 
upbraided  as  a  tyrant.  Armahde  systematically  ranged  herself 
on  the  side  of  ifcll  her  husband's  enemies ;  and  took  no  trouble  to 
disguise  her  hatred  of  all  whom  he  considered  as  his  friends. 

Baron,  the  finest  actor  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whom 
Molifere  bad  brought  up  from  a  child,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  his  benefactor,  became  the  object  of  Armande^s  un- 
ceasing insults;  so  much  so,  that 'she  at  one  time  nearly  di^bve 
Wm  from  the  stage,  and  it  required  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  ret«n  hhn.  At  le*igth,  a  violent  quarrd*  ensuing,  they  sepa- 
rated, about  three  years  after  their  marriage,  ^his  sepa-^ 
ration  appears  to  have  lasted  between  six  and  seven  years, 
(taring  which  time  they  constantly  met  in  the  theatre,  and 
played  tc^therin  the'ssmie  pieces.  In  thi^' interval,'  h6  wrote 
«mi  of  liis  b^t'playm  In  'lOdfi,  Don  Jutm,  qu  k  )Feiftirt 
rf*-He^r^,..afnd  h'Ammt  Mid^im  in  ¥666;  Le  Misanthrope^ 
ttf  i^^dit'M&ijfnS  hd;  apd  M&kertt;  in  1G6T,  Le  -  Smlien,  au- 


!.;  in  \B6h,  AntpiutryWi  in  lfi7«> 
,f  Bourgeaia.  G«taUhemwu  iifi.l&ll,' 
\ad  F^ckA-    Many  of'  bta  {iisce» 
Biua  of  huftbandA      Xhe   liUwi- 
sa\aiM  tii*.  otigmt^  Ai$l  of'iti» 
much.  »  it'  BbowB  fi&  «hat  nait 
«11.  tbe  pavtiea  D«lucen)e<l,  evMy 
'ba  Butboi  hiowelf  piityeA. Atettier 
^eine»elle>  de  Brie4  £A'an&     U  is 
d,  that  AIM  eiV^niDg  Madem^isette' 
:ter  bo  captivated  Moliei^,  tliat-ail' 
ie4.;  aW  f»r'saaie  >eait  itrtQi^'Iie 
tea  th&losyoil  Avmandek  '  Duruig 
}f  deqlined,  and.  tbe  extreme  .fwldi* 
n  at  aU  titaes.  to,  pay-tJle  atrtetflati 
e  of  liM^g.     iyi»iieoiqieeUe'd«:Bne 
^,  ,and.pefik&p&  lus  ea>Bt40e«  hh^ 
aot  beea  iw,»ii  aeourrencQ  in  nfai^ 
tVbeo,  'he.    pH>d,ucedi    io    oAnjiitaf- 
4  of  I'^fke,  Aclnande.  tepfekeated 
Ufid.      The  hatadaona  appeoraaM 
to.  .have  twn^d  M«d^Bl<w&«Ib  .Ma* 
ig,JiQtleas^vk<leAt,.l)utpiiiH'e  tendcp; 
itaUyfoiK|i>tteti  th«>  debt^  giatitudt) 
troB,:  .This  UeacWy:  wguitiliad  M*< 
rpe  (oriBbRt  Wat'  y«Vitt,  ^re  J«r  bim. 
life,.  ti'bil«.pUyiagi  the  paivt  afJ^ttfiAip 
.  #4oralaon»"nw^  "'ii^  fwltti^  «G 
>;  reMTt^  that  :t|ie'  davijtf  d  ^  Made- 
g;  ,|hiB„  J«stepfld  t»  MatteiMiadle 
iT:}u  titetMmtioi  l>t*  (wut  intetcsW 
tQ'baF  UH^baiid'i  houta^,.  Shis  ilitL 
.tbe'esees9,«f>his.  joy,  Molier&^r* 
jgBHt.har  eubeequenilV' «itiel  Coa^ 
ilai^ee  o^  pomforbA-Om  niawtvibeheii 
jnora  vUibly  each.,  stictteediitg:  day. 
;i^fffK^  <$)nuMf<aV'  And(.'tJi«  Aca- 
,^es^..  h^  «  FtmleuiiiVhiiAltBf^ 
id>tio«  that  he  wavlii  giva'.up'.tbe 
sad  tlb^-ptoffer^  ^ihhch  raut^;to> 
of  alibisi fF^edds^-    *■  TJiaiAcadeny' 
fe;.*  ICha^pQevntiUAiillaoMKi  'yowq 
i.OTElpiaHy  otiwrigrMtkiiteriB  l«i» 
not  iamiU  ^,^Sesaio»nltliJi«»  -hOw^ 
aLM^nlng.it'Aftui  hawiig-)£bUttwed 
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Ut.|br.]iiwe;ityrive^ear6l  myhomar' will  n^t -allow  met  to  do  aoJ 
^<  A'lmt^  Wofur.iQdoed  I '  muraiMred  BoUeett^  htfleft^him ;, 
<  |)9a|iQ(.pRMi(i«^ftn^'st£^  mid  jump* 

^mg  ;is^tQ  a  A^pkn  to  rafl^ivetho  U^wg^  of)  Seapin's  Btick  T*^ 
'Jtbera.iP'.Woa'tpme.relMDai.to  b^ivv^e^  that  with  many  of  bia/ 
£9aii^  fivi^oda  MoJi^^e's  rafufial  to.  leate  tbe  stage,  plaoacl  himi 

]|i»ra4]toraA.wi«ivoim^le%kt*       ... 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Femmeft  Sa^afUBS^  Jm  b^tb. 
g$f(9  way  afat(]il?tl^.M^«  wf0tj&bAititwp*i]«ber  play^^^Xa  Comtstie 
<£^ii$w64ifi^JAiJuly  l&Z2y:a^  Mala^ iMagmmre  \vl.V^}^ 
xi|«^  lfit73#.  Qn  AbQ;  1 7lh)0t  tb«|  month,  ftierbiMl  played  thft  partr 
^Argiin4pji3u»,  fourth  repr^sddtatii^ii  of  the  Malade  Imagine^  r 
^d,.^biWjjpriqi#ioiia^ing,  ikm  jmr»  iot  the:  o^m«ftfc>  of  the<  la8t> 

^lJiia>ibo^$#}ini.tJi«rJEiue;^4e -lUob^lifiu,  aiocoinpajiied  oaly*  byi 
!]$Mr9n!;'and(iM'^eJ^  ^fQ^  .whiMia  h&  AAcwaanldyf  called  for^ 
<IP!i|ldb0A)unil^be|had  0ApiQ^%  '  i  >>  .  •  i  ^ 
t.  |t<U  yfaU.,lm<)v^r  tbatf'  tb^.tcjuliafl^  ^^X/.-St  Enstai^  pafuaodi 
i^Wiiitiaii  I^mA  tA^hailHKiy  K)£  the  igiroalrdri«|iilU9t«v  JMbd^moiaeUe* 
M9^^<)9f#^^  fttst:  ,tp  tbie  .^r(^)l>iahdp.Q!f!  Pbia%  JHswday  de* 
^bwip^a^^nBiia4¥l  tbaii  ,to(  the  .King),  iwh&  received  b^r  wUb 
ipHl^^d,  /OpidfleH^  Pdliing  dbe ^  ^0et>  Ufe^,  it  was*)  the  idalerftat 
4f,  feb«  Kia^#  .vanity. to  ^phold,Jli|n;.,hut(di«eotlyibei•waa^feild, 
^«^c|9M^//n<)KlQffg^r.ai^UseitbatLifiQarable  a^ifi^nea^.of  whicb 
^^ft.^4Ao«  baa/1^..^  «acbl»fi4rigbiifalipiotufe  ia'bia  M^mair^i 
jl,.  taa9^jL94  <aiKMB^  .ka^.^mfMit^y.  diian  4be  Joama^ok  NeMer- 
tM^fl^  .tbisf.<Mpiiedi0tiai<iy/.tq  ^li>8CtodaU  :tbis  rigj4  supr^ 
porter  o(irtik'n<^4yr^ff...daGeilpt^^  of  )iife^  !«•  whalevei:  fonw 
^y.  ]^g^t»{|EQ«f«!;n|  ibeiWfdvba^  ^rolaitQitibe- Aitcbbiibop^.and 
4f9iT0a,  ;Jb^9A :  *i^  ^  fipd  >  #a»<^  ibWWW: '  of  I ;  giving  *:  eepultur^  t  -lo  the 
4«c^^^  p«|ni^^W.  1 14  /Was  .<)eOida4  that  a  handful f  of ^mrth 
^b^i^ldr  b^  gffMai^,,  b«iit  .tbat-oiba  . b«idy '  should .  h&.  carried 
ipHfi^diai^y  to,  tbe.b(M|ying-)0rO)tn4-  feind.  nol,  xeinaiii  in^  jtbft 
^r^bi  iOftitb^<SJlftt  pf:  JFobruary,,  aejeordingly^,  tbe-  coffin  waa 
^atHfiR^d  ,ftt^Hiffiity  hyiiw^  ^oeil^»iaati>es^  td  ibe  nematdry  o^.Sf 
4^e^;iaMtl|#^tUir?,  M^Moi^       jEoUaw^iby  morfe  ,lbaAitwo 

ill  ■  ■  I 

I  ,    ,>      ' ,  ,        .'/    "'  i     .  '  '  '  i    V    '-      '/i     •'■',♦   .^  '  . "      •       ''        '» 

into,  inj^  ftomeVJit^l;  .boi8tjei;oi^;  g^i^tj ; x^  bi8,  farces;  ai^d  in  bis 
jpo^^'22^»  be  Las  reprpacbed  bim  for  having  ,.      .   :         ,ilf^ 

^.'\*        .  ;  £%ailqarbf«to'ii T«reio«'a)ij)§  3?4b«fia«    >r      . 


>    y 


;  ,  Jenf  rie<^[>pAai8  pb}sJr'a^tt5ur4«;4(«>a»t6r^J»#f'  ^  ^ 
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Hundred  imlivMiuals,  each  cattying  a  loikjb*  In  170^^  the  ,8e!c-* 
tion  of  the  Qmrtier  Montmartvie  di&intetred  the  Teiff^i»  of- 
MoU^re  and  those  of  La!  Fontaine^  ^hwjh  were  "-carried  l>om*4l»e' 
Cimeti^e  St  Joseph  to  the  Ma8ee'des  'petits^  Aagctstins;  a^d" 
when,  in  1817,  the  Musee  was  defttroyeA,  they  weiPe  definitively 
deposited,  on  the  6th  March  of  that  year,  at  P^re»la-Chai^r^ 
after  having  received  the  honours  of  Wgh* mass  iii  lhe'*hureh*oP 
St  Germain  des  Pres^;  '        -  :;  i 

'\  As  an  actor,  the  mek'itB  of  MoUfeire'were' by  110  me^n§  utA^ 
yersally  esteemed  by  his  eontemfporaries.  His  -  deelslmfttion^' 
was.  much  too  simple*  While  a-  certain*^ mdnotonoua  psai-^- 
mody  wa» -the  fashion  at  the  Hotel  de  Boui^g;>ogne, '  it  wa»» 
difficult  for  the  reverse  to  succeed  entirely  at  the  Palm»* 
Koyah  In  kis  ddy,  the  greater  portion^ '  of  society  affeotet^ 
to  consider  his  style  of  acting  as  adapted  ottly  ta  tbe* 
burlesque;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  rettsfon*  to^ suppose 
that  he  was  much  more  admirable  m  serioos  parts.  Grimarest»^ 
tells  us,  that  '  those  who  would  pay  the  leas^t  attention  to  the 
^delicacy  with  which  he  entered  into'a  i;haracter,  andexpress^  s^ 
^  sentiment,  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that  be  understood  pro*- 

*  foundly  the-  art  of  declanaiation.'  *  He  did  not  reeite  at  ha«<»wl/' 
(Continues  the  ^fne  author,  *^lii(e  those  who^  hare  nb  fixed'  rUte^ 
^  or  principle  for  their  acting ;  he  entered  into  aH  the  details  o# 
^  a  part ;  and  were  he  now  to  come  to  life  •  again^  be  w^td  not^ 

*  recognise  his  pieces  in  the  mouths  %f  i^osie*  who  tepr^eilt 
^  them.'  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  S^ai^,  who  ^issert^^alF 
no  other  company  could  ever  play  Moliere'd  pSeees  like  that  of 
which  he  was  himself  ^  not  only  the  head,  but  the  sdiil.' 

'  Moliere's  pkys  may  be  divided  into  fbur  classes  or-  groilpsv 
—  First,  come  the  small  dramatic  poems -or  pastorals,  inter-^ 
spersed  with  music  und  dancing,  whick  he  wrote  by  otd^r  of 
Louis  XIV.^  iov  fites  iohamp^es^'^iad  other- courtly  c^emonSes,' 
and  of  which  the  King  himself  not  uniWquently  suggested  th^ 
subjects ;  secondly,  his  farcer  und  p^quinades^  written  for  the^ 
p6pular  taste  of  the  less^refined  public?  and  yet^  notwith^^eitlidto^ 
their  absurdttyy  attraoting,  by  their  witty  mavmer  o#  plfatying^  <^ 
pertain  ridiculous  characters,  not  only  the  lords  and  high  damea 
of  Versailles,  but  even  royalty  itself;  thirdly,  his  comedies,  of 
which  the  priridptil— ^we  do  not  srfy  the  only— bbject  seerts  to 
have  been,  to  chastise  one  parlicularvice  6r  owe  especial  arjd  isolated 
folly, — the  development  find  consequences  of  which  vied  or  folly 
form  the  whole  subject  of  the  piece,  and'  regii^^e  thk  conduct  of 
each  scene;  and  fourthly,  thoselofiy  dreA«N9hi^'^fop  whose  exist* 
ence  the  satire  ^cf  some  onef^reaktless  ordeftfet'seMhfe  in  fact  but 
a  pretext,  and  whose  rfaf  design'  TS'to<portray  the^buman  specie* 
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in  lift  most  eKtenstveaspeotSy  and  to  dive  into  the  cbepest  jrecess^s 
of  the  beai^ 

i  Aaioh^  4he  most  evident  signs  of  real  and  strongly  ini»-ked' 
genritts  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  fertilt<iy  and  ftictiity  of  production  ; 
^*«priiigtttg  frcim- the  habiloaL and  constant  intercourse  nvith  a» 
inher  world  eaUedup-at  will,  and  peopled  without  end  by  erea- 
ttires  of  the  imagination.    There  is  seareely  a  man  who,  if  he  be 
gifted  withtftR  intelligent  and  observing  mind,  may  not  make. 
out  of  the  materials 'Wbieh  his  own  prlrate  history  and  recoileo^ 
ttons/e£Ford,  at  least  one  interesting  novel*.  It  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  stagv;  a  man  may  write  ^ne  good  comedy  or  drama, 
in  his>lifetime^«-His  did  Gresset,  Piron>  amd  oiitr  own  Sheridan  f> 
but  he  will  not  go  Tery  £ar  beyond  one  (or  two)  such,  if  he- 
httve  not  the  real   rocation-^the  saered   fire  which  leads   Uv 
oreate,  not   to  copy  or  compound.     JMany  poets.  Lope    de^ 
Vega  for  iastanoe,  have  exhibited  the  effects  of  the  oeaselesa- 
fi^tility  to  wl^ich  we  allude  in  an  aImK)6t  £sibulo«s  degree,  but 
seareely  any  of  them^  can  be  said'  to  have  given  more  decided 
proofsofitthan  the  author  of  Tar4uffis.     His  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion  wks-  quite  marvelloue ;»  he  never  waited  for  .  a  word  or 
phrase,   or    puzded   himself  for   a    rhyme,    or    pr^Mired    h]» 
sttoond  verse   to-day,   in<  order  that  hia  first  might  duly  in- 
troduce and  pave  the  way  to  it  to*monrow.     He  knew  noUiing 
of  these  *  ingenious  delicate  devices ;'  but  went  straight  on,  with 
the  oonseiousness  that  the  offspring  of  hia  inspiration  would  be 
valued  higher  than  the  elaborate  productions  of  more  studious 
men,   -  Verse  was  so  naturally  the  language  of  Moli^e,  that 
we  find. a  multitude  of  blank  verses  in  his  prose;  and  it  has' 
evetv  been  said,  that  he  made  in  verse  the  first  sketches  of 
many  of  kis  pieees^  afterwards  writtaa  in  prose^  -Certain  ir 
16,  that  neither  Raeine  nor  Boileau  can  compare  with  him  as- 
vegarda^as^  and*  elegaiice  of  versification.         / 

Bsfhap^in  noneoif  Moliere'a  works  do  we  find  hisversifica- 
tica»  more  exquisitely  ^perfect)  more  naturally  easy  and  elegant, 
dian^ifi  those  dioertissemmtU  written  by  order  o£  the  King ;  and 
kit^nded  to  serve,  iit  a  measure,  as  the  framework  to  all  soi^ts  of- 
A«r/fe£»  and  oourt  tmuques^ "  In  thiseOlaBa  we  reckon,  Psyche,  Lts 
AmamU  Magnifiques^  La  PrincesMe  d^Elidey  Let  F6x3ieut^  Mill" 
4ir4e^  ^nAjii^^itryon^  t  Tb^  fic^t  three  recommend  '  themselvee^ 
to  our  altentdon  more  by  icevtaii^  drcumstatDees  connected  with 
tki^ir  origin,  than  by  any  very  extraordiniury  merits  jofabetr  own. 
/^«dle!  f^jf^rlioiAarly  turioos  as  having  beea  written  in  cehjunc-^ 
tion  'mtfh  Fienre  Copaeille*  The  prologue  andtfir^t  aicC  endre, 
atid  tivei  toping  scenes  of  itfae  sfeoond  attd  third  aotg^  areall  tba^ 
dl^iore  fikxaisUed'  towards  vthis^Ztsce^^e-Aaik^^  lof^  ^hich  ^h^ 
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KiBglamtioi^  dioe  {itnfbcnsmcei;.  b6caAS9yfi8>  Aetna 
expresses  it,  '  il  se  voulait  donner  ce  magniiique  diveindstlemtoto 
^  plusieurB:  fota  «ihn>t  He  icanene/    i^idviJiem  eaa  !we  IiikV)^.  a 
h&btev  oooa^iitHi  ^fctr  ^loinpEaTkig  the*  giradl8>.d£   MoH^'b  ^^^fi^^ 
waih   thati-af  <>net.  of.  .ti]e<  indst^iUbosiiiAia)  k>fr  ibis  ;^^ 
ranes.     iAkboagin  Comdilile.  wtote  ihe.  I&itr  .tfatrej^j.acitsf  of  itoisi 
poem,  in  at  fbntnighl;,^  he.  by  aiou.mieans.aa^liecliBd  tbclfslfthioftfj 
ii^  .  of  i  his  / work ';  <  aad; .  indisedl  •  oiie  d  scene  i  -  -(^  id&Ubgmei  i  bo«^ 
t^(«eea  > Cuipid  aiidriPyiehiS  in/  the  thiidva«l^  iiasnibMiime  jbo 
famoHS,  thui  iinanyi  aifiatbire.  of^  Erenoh .  cks8i(^aA  littnr^isre  'kaom 
ilsJD[y'heaDt;(i8tiii^)  when,,  from  a  page/ofi:  Moli^epvf ;  laro:  allijat/ 
c^oe  to  .otketofoOmntiMitr  ii^  prQiaoeB-  ^iL^  f^Bsomml^^ 
saihe  r  efihDt<a$  wben^  after  ai  Anvejonik  snuioti^  saodedisoa^  Hoi 
soddeiBjlyifiiidiiliirseliiesiiJAkfid  oo^the  «tosnn.  .iS^  dbb  UBBoarikodl 
Mihhfuifra^y.dispapagieiiltot  tath0>graal>aal}haro£thd  Qkii  \Kejd«> 
nob  tfajjftk  thati<Moiietb  B^uM>  ey6i^/have..£kri(ii03d*a^  mpre 

stactljfi^  (Hr.gpaiidi^&cta>afl.this  iUustrious  feragibii^oet^— i^wokyi 
fbs  instanca^  asr:the/  Mmi  twtk  JevAfheaiaionirijoiiBf(ukif^\^;fr^. 
the  ^qjaisngutm^r  oflBLorafi^t^yy^^-volthe  \;/fl/»tfi^/';o£'BiidiQo.,'T^ 
faenC  (»f  his^miakl  dkliffnt  iotaUne  faimitoKwaDdsrihe  btm|jc;r<iii9r  anai 
weindWimpfB^riii^  ^eitiiifi  gsnsndlly.^'QariaiiKtisNnifrelf  tQ[>^ftUk] 
blish^that  nm^  m£  MoUeseli  UtcfaaryiiDethiicn  xan  eotnpaiewilbJuiflte 
iftsiiliple  degainsb^of  strjde  andtiialdnai  ^we  dflvetsifip^jlim^  Ti>«} 
ldftiB^ft>o£.  Comeide'a  tac^e.  deriFcb  adiiditi^aiiei}efgi)rrit-08fti!t]hiir> 
<»idaisiiHiaI  iiaBahh^land  itie<|aaii^es)wiiih  vihiehKil^iaJMiusilciiraaib 
itisias'  admiradbbjr  adapfied  toit^e&ubjfadbi  hd  chootes^^a^^  ibelAoVi^ 
ij^'  an^  iviaatUjii^d  lapgrn^gsl  o£.M(ylii&rejis«ui)tedjter  thei^iluatiMWr 
nJbdcbi  be  defttetau^  >Lhmi\AQee}oLtha\Am(a^}MaffBifigit€m\w9» 
siiggadteKl.by^^dia  Kiag^hiavset^  ^'^uinneiVei^Iqudidas  eh^fkstw^ 
^^ tradcdi^resuian^  toil t  edaipiHl r-  eBCpe]Bi^Bd,(^sayB|  aai  i^ld*  edilioai 
<rf>MfiU^ii9;aiaii%as<intendedi:pfiodpii^  tabaMe  lilllbaidiffcioei^ 
kinds  of  spectacles  whichiibe  j^alBetoff/Sha^'dayl)aauMi j^nMa^Aa 
Andt]»tr4asirablsl  o^ect>ai90'inica9)' that.iKe  kn>arfc 
fiboBl4»be^bles9ed  bylaa^pbt  ofvias  glaidoi^  liujaarqb.t/  teriudijnf^ai 
^.meas|^e/T  uadeittheldiBguise  £ff  ihbpknMw.  '^In  ^t^  &atfk[tfn(fiAi<fti 
^fe/^>hifl  moBtl^caoioHS  Majesty.  cojKilesseAd&di^fiBcaoiiato:  tim 
Otf^ajIr^Goii;  ,and  in  tfaeKJafit,^  iie  u^preeeo^viitalHrteritei  ^Mt 
falein^t^ha  Sttnv  with  tlieihotto/^A^'piiJu^flai^par^  '.  AtVlQflM^ 
wbat  Mniiar  :QC8afionK>gave)bif  tb^tot  tfai^  iPrintmui^difiiid^iimtfi^M 
YiP  bad  voem^we  shsttU  be>fvell  pleased  td  give[Ow^kMad«rsia«dcK 
^eriptioa  Dfr)that.vbJQhi  eonstitatedra^j^  M  ^^'eteaiUe^in^iitte 
vear  ;  14>64«  i  We  ^shmild  Jiaviai  Uied  to  tell >  tbeiHuJ^  iha^ 
l^  Gmad^  (jdicaii  ia  lone  with. .  IMademmaelle*  de:  lai  .¥fUliari^ 
Sfi€  (wbomv  U'is  assezt^,.  tim.fSie.'wittt  g>>®>^  twMfomad  ibn 
p^daoa  aad  gardeaa  of  Veisailtes-iiito  d/scane  df  £akyJAnd  ;>  and; 
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^»B^t0  5>th  UlLUw.Uth  ftf  r]tfby'«i  gbtei:ttli(H^  tiii? •mhoXecom^ 
^ith  X^s.ffia&irade  i:jsifMtm^taki  anid  tvotiveA  the.  hmtioi  bm 
Voraiil(}persm>tbt<di^Bip9)iioe>ot  AlaihSii  Wb  wi^h  'wa  couldi 
B«<:9«oitiftO'tti4p>'t'HB  i^si  BfiWsilouf  #faicb<Mih)QiBded'tba  twoi 
Quoedi,  Marift-T'lier^;of  Spi&si  ^  ^aiu  neprdcbe  dewnst  Dien- 
et'd0vnntEla«rilKnnm«t^'-ati4>'Ajjo«r^>&tutt^  o£  i^mvMolura: 
a^'»erveft~<.  .j.  j        ...;,.  .1.     .■;,■-■   n-  ■!'■'■.,  .■    '      '-.:■'-■■. 

Wfe  elmdd )&e  alsobm drair-R  pietareoif  itei6^%riMf.AB' acHogeiv 
vitU'Uil  '^edka^serciKiwrte'dlbriet  d«  didn>nrts^'  faiaJieliiieti  andl 
iU  'fplaiites'juoaieiv  defeUt'  dndiJffltk  tbotibMti^lcBs^raceaflweb 
maSeioieMif  thv'fki^^rytiie  dity  e^dBiioj'  ^jtUdaiHiikir  plus  liiM 
^ini'jphisl'^iMsfiBr  {nfa/- mi»i  iin  idartcd  :  qsidwMs'  diss  -BiitM* 
*  bomtu^iir.  :I]Jotliihg^eb!uk^b0:pleasatit!Hr-ti^M'then  (io^deaorita 
^m  ibsAviim»(~it}aeiil  ta^sm^'thai^heasiirfiMadaawde'Monie- 

'rnqoiiavBiblte-nf  ^rajqni  gislimtq^  bat.aof-spaee^^ahis'UB' thM 
flM:-''KiB^'iaf1)}^n^'>TnD9li'be.  (toiibenNi  toi  make^ tvajc'&n  tfa^ 
bun  bier.'' ^ilwjes^  Moli^ii  .  Wcwill  not,  bowsiltrj  itakia  l^avtf 
t^.AiB  FmidtsvinS'MMtlei  wiiholii  temic^sitia,-  t\M':BXthtt>%B.Ta0 
Hwn^Dt'-fitfeBi'Biiti'dr  waBi"««ltin'^' .ffl^iiMUy  AleU^Wglw  thd 
«batastsr  iof  Meran,  .(m  eOaiii'kmSciem.iQ.'-ihia  pteeej^'pto^ubeii 
in  some  respects  almost  a  counterpart-»f  Jii^  Englttb  prot(iC)'{Mj  > 
!;:£lf^;£je«vIfttib:Att^i:i«el  iAti:bniipsa3>'tWtit-nq(fiM  v^bbd'tnost 
peefenij  ratues^'astaat^itidd  tbtftiiui  it  SfB'ta'  b^fotHtdgoine  of 
Mobile: tJrihKCti^ViKin^  Avvipidce^  k.hai:c&M^r«ivfil<f  lietU 
Bikilt)  Jnin^  inMi^g^'butl  i'  sudevtrfewo^vesit^i  in  cb«Aio1' wUi^ 
fldine^o^tnitive-atHm^diCy  laiiiHdlmiUd'!'  At  dH» firtti'tioprasdnMu 
tiotblthe  aAam'o{n^h>ehMaeiK'yvims^tvllia^'.  i  AAier'lhq  perfotwJ 
tilde,, 'Lob»  [XjWtv'^^ii*^">?<llni>Helfi'tai]|tfotii««V  bii4  pdiiehtg^ 
Ti(ib'lnKJ&i^cn;ia  Alo)iHBiir>de  iSQ^ooQrt,  tire  G«-oik(  It^emuri 
Bi^ji^iTbutis  an  otiginalyiku  il«vc  hovjatiQotiffd'i'  ''iTb«AVX« 
da^'tbeofnctMiipailible^'Hieite-jdfiilm^te  and 'DBiant«>-w4s 'lidded 
Mi'tii&ifdmb;  sad  ^»laniMi)gF'Si«mg}i  tbat  Mfrfni«<^  d<^  Soye^ 


A  Robsn,  a  Gratnreat,  stood  too  n«sr 
for  this  perilous  honour  by  exile,  the 
block.  Foucaut  expiated  the  toosplendirf' 
nbat  ostentatiously  ofiered  bis  master  in 
ob — whither  Lauzun  was  sent  also  ta 
mfinenienr,  for  bis  presumptuous  attempt 
^ademolBelle.  Louis,  in  the  temporarp 
Dm  Moli^re,  looked  no  further  than  to 
awn  immediate  ends,  or  posribly  cared 
.  Us  successors  1  had  it  not  been  for 
he  vould.have  perceived  that  Moliere 
I  was  at  best  but  a  sorry  friend  to 
right.'  Tartttffe  bmA  Don  Juan  are  bat 
le  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  com- 
dtoendatthc  Revolution  of  1793. 
to  be  Moli^e's  best  Iriend  and  snp^ 
Mvw  Allied  to  show  his  gratitude  tor 
I,  by  lauding,  in  «rery  posnble  manner, 
tl  circle,  and  rendaring  doubly  absurd 
)«.  We  shall  afterwai^  show  what  are 
g  that  Moliire  was  aware  of  the  tenure 
King's  favour.  For  the  present,  we 
and  complete  our  review  of  tbe  fiist 
»s. 

ly*  Moliere  did  Bot  complete  the  pastoral 
finally  intended  to  be  in  five  acta,  but  llie 
and  two  only  were  represented ;  the  re- 
r  produced.  This  fragment  is  one  of  the 
the  kind  that  we  knoir.  It  is  not  idly 
ed  tbe  scene  of  aotioii  in  tbc  vale  of 
lad  over  tbe  whole  a  classical  colour,  that 
le  of  Theocritus.  A  slight  resemblance 
ind  with  the  Lj^infa  of  Tasso,  and  the 
'  M^liceite  helongs  to  tiiat  race  whose 
Greece,  and  wiiose  last  descendanM 
rt»  seene  of  MyrdI  and  tbe  spairowy 
iioerte,  b^nniog — 
ion  cosnr,  ce  qite  c'est  que  d'aimer,' 
the  classical  .tendencies  of,  the  pie^^. 
loes  not  lead  him  towards  the  .^Sgeao 
a  much  more  decided  affinity  lic^weed 
writers  of  the  Roman  republic  and  the 
than  between  the  latterand  .^v  oiT  tiie 
^aiid  Pjautus  ^e  ^vldeijitly^bia  iaV^H^'ifS 


coiripapioiis;  and'frdmtlielalier'belBias  tafaen  th^  airbf^c^  of-  oiie 
of  his  mmbj^TkotpleLyHytheJimphitf^n*  .His  maoiH^r  of  tre^t** 
ingt  d^iajijley  howetvirr,  is  so  drffer&iktfvotn  that  of  th^  La(m 
author,. thai  ihe^nosb'aeute  detector  of  .plagiariBms  eouM  searealjr 
find  matter  for  aoavil.  Cleantfais  }s,  in  the  fipst  plaee,  entmlf 
}ii»  owot  and  the  chauracter;  of  Amphitryon  is  remarkable  for  ^ 
lUgDifiedgrayky,  which  it  wholly  wafitln^  in  the  hero  of  Plautus's 
eomedyw  The  husbaad  of  AJometia/  (tbroughoul  the  9ceTie  with 
Bromia,)  tvheny  stretched  oa  the  eartb»  he  exclaims — 

'  Totus  timeo,  ita  me  mcrepuil  Jupiter  !'  ' 

Inspires  us  with  any.  thing  but  admiration ;  and  we  listen  to  lus 
reply  of  Di  me  servant  (when  informed  of  the  birth  of  the 
twins)  with  a.  feeling  nearly  allied  to  disgust.  How  different 
the  impression  produced  by  the  Amphitryon  of  Moli^re,  who, 
to  the  suggestion  of  Posides — 

<  %\  cette  ressemblance  est  telle  qne  l*on  dit, 
Alem^ne,  sans  dire  coupable/ 

replies — 

*  Ah  !  8ur  le  fait  dont  il  s'agit, 
L'e/reur  simple  devient  un  crijne  veritable ; 
Et  sans  consenteraent  Tinnocence  y  perit. 
'  De  semblables  erreurs,  qnelqiie  jonr  qn'on  leur  donne, 
Tonchent  des  endroits  delicats ; 
Et  la  raison  bien  souvent  les  pardonne 
Qne  l*honneur  et  I'amonr  ne  les  pardonnent  pas  1 ' 

As  to  the  ^  Sosie'  of  this  piece,  it  is  one  of  Moliere^s  happiest 
eeeations.  Sosie  is  of  true  Rabelais  extraction,  aod  leads  us 
forthwith  to  the  famous  vaUts^  of  old  French  tximedy ;  although 
he  has  perhaps  rather  mere  of  the  Saucho  Pansca  physiognomy 
than  the  genuioe  Ma^aiilles  and  Sbrigania. 
,  It  is  particularly  in  what  we  have  indicated  as  the  second 
class  of  his  pieces,  that  Moli^re  has  occasion  to  employ 
these  nimble  votaries .  of  intrigue  Almost  all  his  Farces  are 
more  or.  less  taken  from  the  .  Italian  and  Spanish  dramatic 
literature  ^f  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;— of 
which  it  is  well  koown  the  valets  form  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics.  The  following  are  those  amongst  our  autlior's 
productions  which  enter,  properly  s|)eaking,.iQto  the  domain  of 
Farce,  and  recognise  as  their  native  element  the  purely  absurd 
Or  burlesque  :  LesFottrberiea  de  Scapinj  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilkomme^ 
Zm  Comtesse  dEsearhagrmsi  Monsieur  de  Fourceaugnac^  Le  M^ 
decin  malgri  /«?,  Gem^ge  Dandi%  Le  Siciliem^  V Amour  Medecin^ 
/re  Maricfge^ore^f  SgemareUe^  Les PrScieuses  Ridicules.    Moliere 


nproceecks  eo^ly  on^e  pmeifilr  i^iWIteKahioouadiety fivfaidi 
-represent  alniMt  invariably^  at  ike  tome  iifAe,  ArtSegkifmBxid 
ypcmtatione;  ifi  dther^nto^  impudeade^wd  in^iKrity*^*^^ 
to  weakness  and  etaptilttyu  Both  tare  intended  to  ^tmivMy  tlte 
ludicrous,  and  eatcnte  tbe^  hilaridy  ef  tie  8^eetatoru-.tfa6  one,^  by 
the  feadineisB  with  which  he  invents  the  mosirahstird  >plal9 ;  liie 
f>ther,  by  the  niaiserie  with  wfai^h  he  falls  in):tf  th^  traps  ia&i  fev 
him. •  The repi^esentative^^of these -twoprittdples avey in  Moliire^ 
Mascarille  and  Sganavdle.  Tbeifovmer  dp^iwA-tbeiiiddeiit^witk 
which  he  diverts  the  f)ubUc  fcom  the  usu;gtl  stocif  jof  vices  pecu- 
liar to  his  kind^ying^  gluttony,  dishonesty,  and  deceit.  The 
other  generally  deriyes  nis  comic  character,  from  tiie  constaift 
failure  of  all  his  plans  to  secure  some  dartfng  object  of  -pur- 
suit. Either  be  is  in  love  with  a  young  |girl,"Wh6ii[i  TNJasca* 
rSlle-Arlequin  carries  otf  tmdc^r  his  very  nose;  or! he  dreams  ortly 
of  his  money-bags,  which  his  restless  tormentoi*  steah.  Be  is  thf* 
personification  of  tfaecssentiaUy  ogly  ia  human  .ndtture — of  the 
morose,  the  brutal,  the  interes|ed,  thel«fF;'»whes^8  his  rivals 
however  vicious,  has  wit,  talent,  and  youth  to  support  hiip,and 
make  him  at  least  a  *  pleasant  rogue.'  Cowardice  is  a  failing  for 
the  most  part  commoB  to  both,  ^cflj)^  is,  perhaps,  the'piily  one 
of  Moliere's  valets  who  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  fr'ee  f^om  this 
defect.  He  is  ready  to  risk  his  shoulders  in  any  adveixtoire,  and 
for  this  reason  may  be  considered  as  the  original  founder  of  a 
race  which  .did  not  take  possession  of  t^e  ^eatre  until  many 
years  after  Moliere's  death  ;-**we  mean  the  race  of  htri^nts^  the 
genuine  Aventuriers  and  Chevaliers  (Tlndustrie.  Most  assured ly^ 
in  the  man  wlib  says^— *  Un  bonbeu?  toiit'tini  iMibs  devidit-en- 

<  nuyeair ;  il  Jimt  dn Mut  €t  (btbik  dmni  Art^/  eties  diffibidtte 

<  qui  ie  mfelent  iMix  choses  reveiUeAl  \e&  ardeura,  fli^ivleBteni'lcs 
Vpiaisirsy'-^t|ieve  exists,  in  its  highest  st«te- of; development)  tbe 
love  of  intrigue  for  its  own  ssdie;  the  tUmt  fov  that  wlnah  Ji 
unknown  ami  hidden;  the  >desifie  f<Mr  ettcitifment,  advebture, 
cfhange,  at  all  hanrds,  -and  at  any  prioe^  >Wbeii  we  luive 
eonsMered  this  answer -of  Scapiti  to  'Sylvefrtte,  (who  ^il^cds  to 
him  that  his 'ribs  liiay  be  ifl^dan^ei^,)-^^  Ces  toftes  do  pi^rito 
*<ne  m'ont  jamsiid  atr^,   et  je  hals  <ies  ccBtiits  ^pu^ihium^ 

<  quiy  pour  trdp  pretoir  Us  ^suites  des  choses^  rfmmt  rieh  tntre^ 
^  prmdre***^^^  mt»t  allow*  that  we  have  not  far  to  go  to 
rejoin  the  Pig&ro^  and  eventfae  JioA^rf  J/cs^Hfr^'of  our  own  tim^u 
8ganarelle  k  HMre  thoroughly  Molidre's  own  creation  ibaA 
Mascarille,  or  any  of  the  other  vahts.  Whether  as  the  husband 
in  the  piece  which  bears  his  name,  as  the  lover  of  Dorlm^e  in 
the  Manage  Fore'i^  ^  the  father  of  Lucinde  in  UAmoMr  Afnle^ 
dth  AS  the  charlatan  in  the  Midecin  mmlgr^  fai,  or  as  the  fagot- 


llfoticrei,  a6:Pam}ifii  d^esito  Jikbek£i},'FElataffto  Sh^diipe^are,  dr 
^aititbo  ito  ^Gerv|ipiti^.  c  ifi^be  other  )>ei«oni{ge«  >of  tfaet  poiert  ^in 
fats  EarceSy  4i>nuich'iciff,Jatit  mere,  more^or  lessdbestly'fMfiivtlris 
«B(iaeticv«8t€«n't9f  4J)etgrxae^|tie:,  Don  Piklreiii:tk048^lc»^>ii^>(liei% 
^  l^e^ay^ittte'dfigiiial  bt'Bartbciloyiiul  ebe'BaarBMnde.  Seville 
is  to  be  discovered,  almost  seen e^  for  ,Beemy  in  tbis  ideveor  little 
f^ece^)  mid' Gbrgibu^  lib  ttie'Frsdeuses  ^^tcti/^,«re  botkoear 
iKlatioii8-«4;«ou8]n^  at.kostbf  S^anarell^.        w      .  ..   ' 
.   )MoU6teis^in.otM!  opiniiony  too  Tlitile  apfioeciatbd,  >pacci<mlarl]r 
in  bis  o«rn  (^Duhfitry,  is^  his  pureiy^bomie  Teia.  '  'He  lias  been  ^ 
ton'g  a^deo'CODkantlj^pritlsertfethiiirlinotvledgeof^hiidiii^  naturey 
kis  exquisite  fHotian^iadd'^isiii^otiriparabie^talent  of  oili8e>rv;ation[y 
4faat  lii»iotber  (ami  rcerCainly.  Usser")  ^Ixi^d  lia<r«  «8taped  atten^ 
•tidoi.     Tbereis  nothing  asleni&hiaig  hi  the  fkct^  tbat  uhevautbelr 
'4ii  Tariuffe  sfaonbl  baa^  'been  gaimiig  to  the  latt  im  the  field  of 
<)b8ervation!8fDd'biitittiste^iOr'thatrbe  ibould^eviery'lious  pf  hia 
life,  h^ve  developed.  BOfovestron^y^those  srterting  qualhiie»  wbicb 
eohstlitute : hifl]  usLim^eat^aiiioraiiiit  m  vkjmailio  writer:  :tbii^  no 
9Uib'ioixhtS9  oriwijl  den^r-^butitkiajtlMdi^pe'dliould  hafve  been,  to 
tile  day  af'^biq  deaibjimpkiiigiinbiieand^iiibre  pujogvesisin  urbat-w^ 
woydd  ofU  itfae^pottryef  tfave  burl esqUeL^thia: has  ieeqaped  tb^ 
notice  cf  jnaoyi  lyetJa  it  nevettfaQle^a  true.  .  In  iiisi  very  eafly 
pifi^duotipns' 'there   is'  a^' slight -ItiB^'' of  inrdeBidac^,:  hottovteii 
immi&cmtim  ^>*^a«t.!una«4idai»)eremiiii^eii^  t^^adkletand  Don 
Japhet  dArmenie^  (the  only  pieces  of  the  kind  popular  in  Eranbf 
before  bis  itixtiei)  ^iuH  st  a dater  period  gi^^'way^to^a  taioiriant 
gtrowtbibf:)gBntnBV  \oomi6  Ttit^^riohr'  ^i''ic^>  ineiha«ffi4ibl8,  ah3 
alfak0sit<as  dek]]^hi{fiuUy''faB«(ful  (in^  the  Begems   GknHlhonpne 
md    Mfiiuieif^  db-  P^mtrcidy^^ngc^    for  instiinoe)  *m'  oiir  4>id 
inends^rBbttem^  tbe^i^iy^ver    And    Snug ''^he*  joiner,^  in    the 
MuistAn^r'^j^t!s.£)iream^  liAi^otber  peffSniagb  that«ndtdly  be»» 
hmga/to  Mo)iere>isi;tRe  i^oiii/%^/    Tbis'issb  trae^  tiiaEtari  Fmneo 
Lhiiiermin(£g^deMob1Sr0hhhe' insane  of  ihia  efeiss.of  ehaviucters  ob 
4fae  sbage.     Me  ibei^mapie  'Mi?|y/evof  MafOtte^  Martike  oi  Andrtei 
ifaeJlb^ail  of  Mohbre  pefSidnifiesinvariablyplain^  roiigb,idowA^ 
ligkt  ^cbincnba  )iS^n€ue-^liat^M:bichour  ja^hbotivft   term  /e  bdfi 
sens'poptdaires     I^er^office  is^  toipoint  oovt  aQd-bonuiienr i^d 
tbe'*jiff«;atatioh»'m)d  '^^'urdities  of  her  companions ;  and  especialiy 
uf  those  eoiBJioonly  ca^ed  ber>betieF8i     T^idsej  pempnagiea  :al:d 
fikmisediv^dedfby  Mbli^  iiifto  twodasses-^tkie  ftOii|e}y^tiptoi^eiit 
&QfasiMie,'aaHl  j&ukhfui  sefvanlt,'  sueh  as   Nieole  ^in^the  Btnpyeoii 
Gii^tH^make^-^-i^BA  iibtt  JhtrJi/c^tef  the  Masearitle<  i«»  piplticoat^ 
dalHtine'  in  >Gevii^ge^iyaijdin^  and  Nerinei  in  Mtn^ieutde  Fowm 
^edu^^oc'.,  Itvioutd  bedjffieulttO'fiad^an^anceaSOFS  forihe^geouine 
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Semanies  ofMoli^re — we  mean  tbe  more  deserving:  i  half  ^ 
.tbenQt-*^but  we  recognise  their  legitimate  desoendtiita  in  many 
of  tke  creations  of  our  time^ ;  and,  not  to  go. farther  than  a 
very  popular  French  poet  of  the  present  day,  we  need  aearceiy 
point  out  to  bur  readers  the  affinity  that  exists  belweeti  MaroU^ 
Nicole,  or  Martine,  and  the  Marmots,  the  Lisettes,  the  Bab^tes^ 
and  the  Jeannes  of  Beranger.     .  j  .1    i   : 

Moliere's  exquisite  perception  of  the  rskiiculous  io  lesser  things 
is  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  his  Fareas.  .  What  can  surpila^ 
for  instance,  that  admirable  touch  of  nature  in  the  JBoutyeois 
Gentilhommey  when  the  maitre  de  musique  and  the  maUre  a 
danser  fall  out  about  the  merits  of  MoQsieur  Jourdain?  Any 
Jess  profound  observer  would  have  put  the  love  of  glory  on 
the  side  of  tbe  nobler  profession  ;  and  it  required  etU  his  genius 
to  show  a  thirst  for  applause  predominating  even  over  iote^- 
jrest  in  the  mind  oi  ^dandng^master  ;  whilst  the  man  of  crotchets* 
arid  quavers,  on  the  contrary,  avows. that,  in  his  opinion^  Mon^ 
^ieur  Jourdain's  money  makes  up  for  his  deficiency  of  taste. 

Supreme  good  sense  is  a  quality  no  one  has  ever  denied 
Moliere ;  but  his  warmest  admirers  are  perhaps  not  fully  aware 
to  how  great  a  degree  he  has  carried  this  quality  in  pieces  bither£o 
looked  upon  in  tbe  light  of  mere  farces.  There  are  passages^ 
especially  in  George  Dandin^  which  he  himself  has  scarcely  ever 
Surpassed ;  and  few  moralists  have  written  more  wisely  on  cb<^ 
subject  of  les  mariagea  de  convenance  than  he  has  done  in  this 
piece. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  some  persons  to  know,  that  the  Doctors 
Moliere  has  introduced  into  L' Amour  Midicin  were  actually  exist^ 
ing  disciples  of  Esculapius  ;  and  no  less  than  the  four  most  eele^ 
brated  Court  Doctors  of  bis  day — Messrs  de  f^ugerais,  Esprit^ 
6aenant,and  D' Aquin.  Molifere^  wishing  toc&sguise  their  names; 
and  at  the  same  time  designate  their  persons,  hiegg^dBoileau  to 
assist  him ;  and  the  latter,  with  tbe  help  of  a  few  Greek  words 
coined  for  the  purpose,  marked  the  individuals  soasnottobe 
mistaken.     There  is  no  record  of  the  original  of  Mon^ur  Fii« 
lerin,  nor  do  we  imagine  many  Doctors  would  have  been  found 
frank  enough  to  say — *  Qu'il  vente,  qu'il  pleuve,  qu'il  grele,  oeux 
^  qui  sent  morts  sent  morts,  et  j'ai  de  quoi  me  passer  des  vitfiiits; 
*  •      •      •      •      •      •       Le  plus  grand  foible  des  hommes  c'esc 

^  Tamour  qu'ils  ont  pour  la  vie,  et  nous  en  profitoos  et  ur/  It 
might  *not  perhaps  be  quite  just  to  tbe  Doctors  of  our  timies 
to  say  that  this  portrait  resembles  them ;  biU  one  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  the  universality  of  Moliere's  genius  is,  thai 
we  may  safely  say  of  it  what  Cicero  says  of  the  law  of  natore 
— <  Non  alia   Romae  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  post  h«c» 
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*sed  et  omnium  temporum  et  locoruin.'  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  character  in  Moli^re's  works  that  is  not 
still  as  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,;  and, 
without  stopping  to  remark  upon  the  fdcheux  of  the  Comt- 
esse   (T Esearoagnasj    who    knows    *  les    secrets    du    Cabinet 

*  mieux  que  ceux  qui  les  font* — where  can  we  find  a  more 
playful  '  hit '  at  the  modern  philosophers,  than  in  the  two  scenes 
of  the  Manage  Force  between  Sganarelle  and  the  learned  Pan- 
crace  and  Marphucius  ?  'Notre  philosophic,' says  the  latter,  *or- 

*  donne  de  ne  point  enoncer  de  proposition  decisive,  de  parler  de 

*  tout  avec  incertitude et  par  cetfe  raisoh  vous  ne  devez 

*  pas  AxvQJe  svis  venu,  mws^  il  me  sembie  queje  suis  venu*  What  I 
cries  Sganarelle,  Is  it  not  true  that  I  am  here  ?      *  It  is  uncer- 

*  tain,'  says  Marphucius,  *  and  we  must  doubt  of  every  thing/ 
May  we  not  fancy  that  we  are  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
some  worthy  matter-of-fact  citizen,  with  a  professor  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Kant? 

Moliire  has  been  more  than  once  attacked  for  having  over- 
charged his  portrait  of  the  Precieuses  Ridicules — for  having  made 
the  caricature  too  glaring — and  imputed  to  the  so-called  precieuses 
ridiculous  expressions  they  never  employed.  We  think  the 
following  document  will  fully  disprove  this  assertion,  and  show 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Moli^re  never  in  his  copy  approached 
the  absurdity  of  the  original.  It  is  part  of  a  Letter  from  the 
Marquise  de  Rambouillet  to  the  Bishop  of  Vence,  to  whom  she 
says — *  Je  vous  souhaite  a  tout  moment  dans  la  loge  de  Zyr- 

*  phee,'  (a  certain  drawing-room  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
termed  la  chambre  bleue^  or  the  *  loge  de  Zyrphie*)     *  Elle  est 

*  soutenue  par  des  colonnes  de  marbre  transparent,  et  a  6te  bdtie 

*  Qudessus  de  la  inoyenne  region  de  tair  par  la  Reine  Zyrphee,  (the 

*  Marquise  nerself.)    Le  ciel  y  est  toujours  serein  ;  les  nuages  n*y 

*  offusquent  ni  la  vue  ni  I'entendement ;  et  de  Id  tout  d  mon  aise 
^fai  considers  le  trtbuchement  de  Vange  terrestre  1 1 !  *  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  nibre  than  surpasses  the  *  chapeau  desarme  de 

*  plumes  ;*  the  head  *  irr^guliere  en  cheveux  ;'  and  the  '  habit  qui 

*  souffre  une  indigence  de  rubans/     For  the  '  Carte  du  Tendre^ 

*  billet  doux,  petits  soins,  billets  galants,  et  jolis  vers,'  that 
Cathos  declares  indispensable  in  a  love  affair,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi's  verses  to  P^lisson,  with 
whom  her  amours  discriles  were  famous. 

*  En  fin,  Acanthe,  il  faut  se  rendre  ;  * 

Votre  esprit  a  charm^  le  mien  ; 
Je  vous  iais  Citoyen  du  TendrCt 
Mais  de  grice,  n'en  dites  rien !' 

The  authoress  of  ClSlie,  and  D'Urf6   in  the  AstrSe,  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  already  introduced  into  tke 
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French  language  ^ces  longs  verbiages  Samovr*  as  they  have 
since  been  styled;  which,  although  tiresome,  were  perhaps  not 
altogether  unnecessary  to  counteract  the  grossness  of  the  poetry 
and  romance  of  the  16th  century.  As  to  the  fine  names  which 
Cathos  and  Magdelon  think  -fit  to  adopt,  this  again  was  another 
affectation  of  the  times;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  Louis  XI  Vth's 
reign,  there  was  a  positive  rage  for  classical  appellations  :  thus 
we  hear  of  Madame  D'Aragonnais  being  styled  La  Erincesse 
Philoxfene,  and  Madame  D'Aligre,  Thelamyre.  Places  changed 
their  titles  too ;  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  bore  no  other 
than  that  of  La  Petite  Athfenes^thePlaccrRoyale  was -called  La 
Place  Dorique,  and  the  Ile-Notre-Dame  surnamed  La  Place  de 
Delos.  The  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules  have  the  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing us  to  a  new  personage  entirely  of  Moliere's  invention ; 
we  mean  Mascarille — Marquis  ;  and  we  are  left  to  regret  that 
this  is  the  only  occasion  afforded  us  of  judging  x)f  the  famous 
valet  in  his  new -inetamorphosis. 

Some  of  the  characters  employed  by  Moliire  in  his  farces, 
continue  on  through  all  his  other  plays.  Sganarelle,  we  iiave 
already  observed,  leads  us  immediately  to  Gorgibus,  and  the 
latter  presents  us  to  Chrysale  ;  but  Sganarelle  himself  exists  in 
another  of  pur  author's  pieces — in  the  Ecole  des  Maris  ^  which, 
togetlier  with  the  Etourdi^  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  the  Avare^  Don 
Garcie.jie  Navarre^  the  Depit  jimoureux^  and  the  Malade  Imagu 
naire^  way  be  said  to  constitute  the  Third. Series  of  Moliere's 
Comedies.  Although  Sganarelle  appears  in  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  pieces,  it  is  in  quite  another  shape,. and  Jie  now  becomes 
the  expression  of  an  idea  j  he  is  no  longer  the  Pantaleone  of  the 
Italian  comedy,  but  the  impersonation  of  a  folly  to  be  ridiculed. 
The  real  Sganarelle  is  much  nexirer  akin  to  Pandolfe  and  Trufaldin, 
We  do  not  entirely  lose  sight  of 'Mascarille,  but  he  is  no  longer 
the  principal  persojiage  of  the  scen^.  In  the  Etourdi  he  still 
makes  a  prominent  ^gure;  but  is  subordinate  to  the  giddy 
thoughtlessness  of  L^lle,  upon  whose  blunders  the  whole 
piece  turns.  In  the  other  Comedies,  except  in  the  DSpit 
Amotweux^  he  disappears  altogether.  But  the  character  never 
lost  si^ht  of,  is  the  Servante.  Nicole  and  Marotte,  N^rine 
and  Claudine,  change  their  names  for  those  of  Frosine,  Mari* 
nette,  and  Toinette;  yet  they  still  remain,  and  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  ever. 

We  perceive,  however,  in  what  we  have  styled  Moliire's 
Third  Class  of  Comedies,  an  entirely  new  personage  ;  one 
who,  even  in  his  loftiest  productions,  plays  a  very  principal 
pari ; — we  allude  to  the  Raisormeur^  as  ne  is  called  in  France. 
Good  sense  still  has  its  advocate  in  the  Servante;  but  the  rai-^ 
sonneur  unites  at  the  same  time  with  good  sense,  intelligence. 
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inetructioof  a  knowle^&of  the  world,   a  d:read  of  the  ridi^ 
culoasy   and   a  proper  attention  to  the   outward  decencies  o^ 
life,  coupled  witb  a  profound'  respect  for  its  duties.     He  is 
upright  and  sincere^  polile  in  his  demeanpus,  and- esseatially* 
eommeilfcmt.     He  is^  what  the  Frendi  call  tm  homme  de  bien  ;'- 
we  recognise  him>vin  the  JEcole  des  MariSf  and  in  the  Ecole 
des  Ftwmes  iasr  Ariste  and  Cfarysalde,  and  in  the  Malade  Ima-- 
ginaire  as    Beralde*      He  is   the  spirit  of  intelligent  and  re^ 
fined  critici^ffly  and  represents  the  intervention  of  the  author 
in   bis*  own   works.      Instead   of  Ariste  or   B^ralde  we  may 
read  Molierev     Voltaire  has  said,  that  had  the .  author  of  S<^an^ 
arelh  written  nothing  but  the  Ecole  die^*  Mam^  he  would  be- 
the  first  of  comia  pioejts ;  <  and  we  are  more  than  half  inclined^ 
to  adopt  his  opinion.     It  is  an  admirable  play  in  all  respects^ 
and,  moreover,  does  not  fail  in  the  denKmemerUj  as  do  many  oi 
our  author's  pieees*     Moliere,  who oinderstands abetter  ^a»'  any^ 
one  how-to  treat  the  opening  of  a  play ;  who  conducts,  the  in-^ 
trigue   with  ^  increasing  interest  throughout  the.  work ;  seldom 
knows  how  to  wind  up   with    effect,   and  falls  into  the  most 
cominonplace  incidents  at  the  end,  such  as  those  which  termi-*- 
nateribe  Bepk  Anwuffeux.  and  the  Avare. 

The  ^i;are  of' Moliere,  al^hoi^h  taken  from  th^  Aulalaria  of 
Plaiitus,.differs  widely  from  the  Latiu' piece*.  Plautus's  Miser 
b  a. man  who  loves  .gold  fdr  its-own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  amass-^ 
ing  it,  hoarding  it  up,  and  reserving  itrfor  solilary 'enjoy ment;^ 
whereas  ILsarpagoni  to  the  pure  love  of  gold  addsaisa  tbe^ 
love  iot  lucre,  and  to  bring  in  more  money  will  part  with,  and 
put  in  eirculation,  that  which  he  already  possesses.  He  is  a 
nsurer,  cfcnd  there  lies  the  essential  difference  between  the  miser  of 
Plautus^andthe^^ay^of  Moliere.  It  is  the  difference  betweeaava- 
rice  and  avidity. 

But^one  of  the  moat  interesting  of  all  Moli^re'fir^omedies> 
especially  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
brought  out,  is  decidedly  the  Malade  Imaginaire. .  l^ery  word 
of  this  piece  is  connected  with  Moli^re's  own  ^sentiments ;  and 
many  parts  of  it  caa^only  be  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  his 
personal  position.  ^  He  might  have  contented  himself  with 
*  ridiculing  doctors,  and  have  spared  the  science/  say  almost 
all  the  critics.  But»  if  he  felt  the  utter  inability  of  the  healing  art 
to  save  him. from  near  approaching  death,  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  reverence  that  art  ?  When  we  remember  that 
Moliere  himself  played  Argan  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  the 
following  words  appeart  almost  like  a.  prophecy^^- 

Argan.  «  Far  la  mort  nom  de  diable^  si  j-^tais  que  des  m^decins,  je  me 
vengemis  de  son  impertinence,  et  quand  U  sera  malade  je  le  laiseerais 
movTxr  sans  secaurs.  II  aurait  beau  di^e  et  hsaufaire.    .   .    .   *  Je  Im 
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dircd$ — Crive^  crkv^,  ceia  tapprendra  une  aiUr$  fm  k  te  jouer  h  fa 

faculle.* 

There  is  something  awful  ki  tfae  prediction  of  his  own  falet 
falling  from  his  own  lips  a  few  short  moments  before  its  ful- 
filment into  the  ears  of  a  gay  and  thoughtless  crowd ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  any  part  of  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  witk* 
out  having  constantly  before  our  eyes  the  end  of  its  unhappy 
author. 

That  Moli^re  was  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  bis  own  or  of 
any  age,  and  as  such  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  merits,  we 
do  not  want  even  the  preface  of  the  Fdcheux  to  inform  m* 
There  exist  two  short  one-act  pieces  of  his  which  we  have  not 
included  in  any  of  our  Lists ;  because  they  do  not  entor  into  any 
particular  class,  but  stand  alone,  and  place  Moliere's  talents 
as  a  purely  critical  writer  on  the  very  highest  eminence.  We 
allude  to  the  Impromptu  de  Versailles^  and  the  Critique  da 
VEcole  des  Femmes  ;  and  we  would  recommend  any  one  who 
may  wish  thoroughly  to  comprehend  Moli^re,  to  peruse  atten- 
tively these  two  little  Pieces.* 

Before  we  close  this  sketch  of  the  French  Aristophanes 
by  an  examination  of  his  greater  works,  we  would  wish,  in  a  few 
words,  to  establish  his  incontestable  right  to  the  title  of  Father 
of  French  Comedy,  which  Professor  Schlegel,  in  an  article  di- 
verting from  the  small  knowledge  of  the  French  language  whi(^ 
it  betrays,  thinks  proper  to  deny  him. 

That  which  places  Moliere  at  the  head  of  French  comedy 
is,  that  he  has  shifted  the  scene  of  comic  action  from  tfao 
lower  to  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  society.  His  prede* 
oessors  were  content  to  exercise  their  satirical  powers  priaci* 
pally  on  inferior  personages,  such  as  the  valets  and  waitings 
maids ;  but  he  felt  that,  in  his  time,  ridicule  must  be  point* 
ed  at  Ig^her  objects.  ^  Le  marquis  aujourd'hui  est  le  plm- 
'  sant  de  la  comedie,'  says  Moliere  himself,  in  the  Imprompim 
de  Versailles  ;  ^  et  comme  dans  toutes  les  commies  anciennes  on 

*  voit  toujours  un  valet  bouffon  qui  fait  rire  les  auditeurs;  dft 
'  m^me,  dans  toutes  nos  pieces  de  maintenant,  il  faut  toujours  ua 

*  marquis  ridicule  qui  divertisse  la  compagnie.'     Comedy  before^ 
and  comedy  after  Moliere,  are  two  things  that  differ  about  as 

*  In  the  preface  we  find  the  following  remarkable  passage : — *  Le 
temps  viendra  de  faire  imprimer  roes  remarques  sur  les  pi^es  que 
j\iarai  faites ;  et  je  ne  desesp^re  pas  de  faire  voir  an  ^wir  en  grand  auteuTf 
que  je  puis  citer  ArUtote  et  Horace.  En  attendant  cet  exsnuen,  gui 
peut-etre  ne  viendra  pointy  je  m*en  remets  assez  atuc  didMons  de  la  mul* 
Mtudes  et  je  tiens  aussi  difficile  de  combattre  un  ouvrage  que  le  public 
^pprouve,  que  d'en  defeodre  on  qu*il  ctmdamne.' 
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much  one  from  the  other^  as  the  English  language  before  and 
after  Chaucer.  In  no  author  but  MoU^re  do  we  find  the  Ima^ 
^  gines  vittB  noiirw  quatUkma  exhibited  in  so  great  a  degree. 

*  Les  autres/  says  the  Jesuit  Rapin,   ^  n'ont  joue  que  la  vie 

*  bourgeoise  et  oommune,  et  MoU^re  a  joue  tout  Paris  et  la 
^  Cour.'  NoWy  it  is  precisely  this  transposition  of  the  drama 
into  the  upper  regions  of  society,  that  constitutes  Moli^re  the 
Father  of  French  Comedy  ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  all  those 
who  have  carefully  studied  his  works,  will,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  opinion  of  Schlegel,  agree  with  us  in  holding  that 
Moli&re  has  united  two  qualities  not  '  incompatible  by  their 

*  nature— dignity  and  gaiety.'  * 

In  those  four  pieces,  of  which  bad  Moliere  written  but  one, 
that  one  would  have  secured  for  him  the  honours  of  immortality — 
Don  Jwan^  Les  Femmes  Savantesy  Tartuffe^  Le  Misanthrope^ 
— *we  gradually  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  personages  belong- 
ing to  his  other  comedies.  Except  in  Dom  Juan^  the  valets 
disappear  altogether;  and  in  this  latter  piece,  Sganarelle  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  character  of  the  JRaisonneur,  The  genuine 
Sganarelle  of  Moli^re's  Farces  unites  with  the  Sganarelle  of  the 
Ecole  des  Marvsy  and  attains  to  its  very  last  and  highest  expres- 
sion in  the  Orgon  of  Tartuffe.  The  Raisonneur  rises  to  almost 
gigantic  proportions  in  Ariste  of  the  Femmes  SavatUeSj  in  Clean ie 
of  Tartuffisj  and  in  Philinte  of  the  Misanthrope^  The  Servants 
remains  to  us  only  in  Tartuffe  and  in  the  Femmes  SaoanteSj 
where,  as  Martine  and  Dorine,  she  plays  a  principal  part ;  but 
to  compensate  for  all,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  grands  pre- 
miers rdksin  Don  Juan,  Clitandre,  and  Alceste;  and  the  grandes 
coquettes  in  £imii:^  Philaminte,  Armande,  and  the  unrivalled 
C^limine* 

Dam  Juan^  or  the  Festin  de  Pierre^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
perhaps  a  more  violent  attack  against  hypocrisy  than  even  Tar- 
tuffe. It  is  the  picture  of  a  man,  naturally  full  of  levity  and 
wanting  in  principle,  pushed,  by  an  exaggerated  hatred  of  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  hypocrisy  or  cant^  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  scandalous  immoralities,  and  even  to  atheism.  Let  us 
not  forget  that,  after  having  been  guilty  of  almost  every  crime, 
after  having  married  twenty  wives,  and  abandoned  them  all«-^ 
cheated  his  friends,  deceived  and  insulted  his  father,  and  ctpenly 
professed  the  most  sceptical  doctrines  on  all  points  connected  with 
idlgionf  Don  Jvan  ends  by  turning  hypocrite  \  as  though  the 
^     of  hypocriBy  were  the  climax  of  iniamy  • 
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MoH^re  never  approached  nearer  to  subjeets  of  a  lrigker,we 
inay  almost  say  of  a  forbidden,4iind>than  in  th%Festin  de  Pierre; 
and  when,  after  having  witnessed  the  miracie  of  the  commander's 
statue,  he  puts  into  Don  Joan's  mouth  the  following  words — 
^  Ily  a  bien  quelque  chose  Id  dedans y  ^ue  je  ne  comprends  pas; 
^  mais,  quoi  que  ee  puisse  Stre, -cela  n-est^pas  capable  ni.de «on- 
^*  vaincre  mon  esprit,  ni  d'ebranler  mon  4me,'— ^he  takes  a 
license  for  which,  some  thirty  years  later,  he  might  have  been 
inade  to  pay  with  iiis  liberty,  or  even  with  his  life.  The  g4«at 
difference  between  the  Festin  de  Pierre  and  Tartt^e^  lies  pre- 
cisely in  this  point ; — that  in  the  former  Don  Juan  attacks  to 
abstraction,  whereas  the  latter  satirizes  a  particular  class.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  while  Don  Juan  met  with  no  opposition 
from  the  Jesuits,  Tartuffe  through  their  intrigues  was  withheld 
from  4he  public  during  upwards  of  two  years*  An  anecdote  is 
told  upon  this  occasion,  wjiich  proves  to  ns  the  truth  of  Molly's 
■remark,    that   it   was   not   *  tinter^l  de  Dieu  qui  ks  pouvmt 

*  Smouvoir.'  Louis  X^V.,  returning  from  the  performanc^e  of 
Scaratnouche  Hermite^  asked  the  Grand  Cond4  how  it  happened 
that  the  very  people  who  were  so  violently  opposed  to  MoUire's 

Tartuffe^  did  not  complain  of  such  an  impious  piece  as 
Scaramouche.  >  The  reason  is  plain  enough,'  answered  the 
Prince; — ^t his  latter  piece  attempts  to  throw  ridicule  on  heaven 

*  and  Religion  only,  for  which  ces  messieurs  (the  Jesuits)  care 
-*  very  little;  but  Moliere's  comedy  satirizes  themselves,  aiid  this 
^  they  cannot  stand." 

Tartujfe^  with  the  exception  of  its  absurd  dhumemeRi^  is,  to* 
l^ether  if^jth  the  Femmes  Savantes  and  the  Misanthrope^  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  composed  comedies  ever- written  in  any  lan- 
guage. For  animation,  energy,  vivacity,  and  truth,  we  are 
aware  of  nothing  that  surpasses  the  opening  scene,  or  as  it  is 
usually  called,  Uentrie  de  Madame  Pemelle,  Nor  do  we  find,  even 
in  Mpli^re  4iimself,  any  scene  more  admirably  conducted  than 
that  between  Orgon,  Cl^ante,  and  Dorine,  when  Orgon,  to  each 
circumstance   the    Servante  relates   of   his  wife,  replies  —  *  ei 

*  Tartuffe  f* — and,  at  each  fresh  proof  Dorine  adduces  of  the 
hypocrite's  gluttony  and  self-indulgence,  he  sighs — ^  JLe  poiwre 
homme  I*  The  absence,  too,  of  Tartuffe  from  the  stage  until  the 
^coud  scene  of  the  third  act,  is  admirably  eonceived.  We  are 
prepared,  during  the  two  first  acts,  for  his  coming.  We  watt  for, 
and  expect  him  ;  he  is  already  known  to  as.  We  have  been  liv- 
ing, as  it  were,  under  his  influence;  and,  when  at  last  be  appears, 
we  feel  that  his  presence  is  the  precursor  of  important  events — 
that  he  is  come  to  finish  the  work  he  has  so  cunningly  begun. 
Before  the  act  is  ended,  Moli^re,  by  an  admirable  precaution, 
contrives  that  Tartuffe  shall,  under  a  semblance  of  humility,  un- 
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veil  his,  own  c)iaTiM;jter  tp  tlie  yery  Qian  hip  is  enfleayouriiig  to 
diec^iv^;.  that  to, his  victinQi  he  shall  say-rr- 

*  Savez^ToujB,  apr^s  toqt,  de  quoi  je  snis  cap^able  ?' 

And  to  Damis,  who  he  knows  full  well  is  aware  of  hi^  artifiee^-*- 

^  ToDt  le  mondB  me  prend  pour  un  homme  de  bien, 
Mai*  la  rerit^pure  est  que  je  ne  yaux  rien»* 

From  this  moment  we  watch  ys  manoeuvres  with  intense  inte-r 
rest;  we  see  him,  serpent-like,  fascinating  his  prey,  and  then 
encircling  it  within  his  coih ;  until  at  last  he  absolutely  terrifies 
us,  when,  after  the  exquisite  scene  with  Elmire,  he  suddenly 
throws  off  the  mask,  and  exclaims — 

<  C^est  a  vous  de  sortir,  vous  qui  parleys  en  naaitre  I  * 

Xhat  Moliere's  hatred  of  the  Jesv^its  did  npt  lead  him  iijto.aQy 
material  error  with  regard  to  true  piety j^  we  need  no  better  proof 
th^  the  whole  charactei;.  of  Cl^ante ;  tr^e  religioix  never,  b.ad 
an  ^bler  advocate,  a^4  the  reajly  pious  man  shows  bixpseif 
clearly  in  the  last^scene.  When  Orgon  sees  Tartuffe.  humiliated) 
and  condemned  to.  be  in^prisoned, — *  He  bien  !  te  voila.traitre  I* 
Qries  he.  exjuUingly.  But  Cl^smte  interposess^  and  witI;L  true 
Christia^n  feeling,  ex;claims: — 

^        •         .     *  Ah  1  n^on  fr^re,  arr^tez, 
£t  ne  descendez  point  k  des  indigni'tes  I 
A  son  mauvais  destin  laissez  un  miserable,. 
^  ne  vous  joigne^  point  au  remords  qui  I'^caable*. 

The  Femmes  Savantes  is  little  more  than  a  completipn  of  what 
was  already  planned  in  the  Pricieuses  Ridicules  and  tl^  Critique 
de  VEcole  deft  Femmes.  While  the  personages  are  bo^-rowed 
almost  entirely  from,  the  former,  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
latter  are  nearly  all  put  in  action.  The  characters  of  Gorgibus 
and  Marotte  in  the  Pr^cieuses  are  transformed  into  those  of 
Chrysale  and  Martine ;  Cathos  and  Magdelon  rise  into  Phila- 
minte  and  Armande ;  Mascarille  and  Jodelet  are  but  the  carica- 
tures of  Trissotin  and  Vadius;  and  Uranie  in  the  Critique^  wiay 
well  pass  as  the  first  sketch  of  Henriette;,  whilst  B^lise  (although 
parts  of  her  character  are  decidedly  original)  has  many  affinities 
with  Clim^ne.  It  is  commonly  Believed  that  the  scene  or  Trissotin 
and  Vadius  was  intended  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  Abhd  Cotin 
and  Manage;  the  first-named  author  having  really  written  a 
sonnet  d  la  Princesse  Uranie  in  honour  of  Madame  de  Nemours, 
^hich  he  read  to  Mademoiselle,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had  a 
dispute  with  Manage,  who  abtised  it  without  knowing  its  author's 
name.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  probable  thfit  the  son-* 
uetd  la  Princesse  Uranie j  should  have  been  suggested  by  the 
sianees  A  la  Beine  Zyrph6e ;  whix^h  was  the  title  given  to 
ef  the  verses  composed  in  honour  of  Madame  de   Ram- 
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bouillet,  and  ter  daughter  Julie  D'Angennes  (afterwards  Duch- 
esse  de  Montausier,)  in  the  salon  hleti^  where,  with  perfumes  con- 
stantly burning  around  them,  these  celebrated  would-be  savantes 
received  all  the  soi-dimnt  wits  and  poets  of  their  day.  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  died  in  1665  ;  Madame  de  Montausier,  Julie, 
in  1671,  one  year  only  before  the  production  of  Moliere's  comedy. 

The  comedy  of  the  Ftmmes  Savantes  is  considered  in  France 
as  altogether  the  most  perfectly  written  piece  in  the  French 
language.  It  is  said  that,  turn  or  twist  them  how  you  may, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  a  single  line  of  prose 
out  of  its  matchless  verses. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  greatest  of  all  Moliere's  creations — 
the  Mf'santJirope ; .  B.ndy  strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  we 
shall  perhaps  find  less  matter  foir  comment  in  this  profound  and 
brilliant  piece  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions.  The 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  Misanthrope^  is 
excellent  from  beginning  to  end ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  dinoue^- 
ment  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  From  the 
moment  we  first  see  Alceste,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  Ins 
character.  His  treatment  of  Oronte,  and  the  sonnet,  shows  his 
uncompromising  sincerity ;  and  his  choice  of  the  old  ^6ng— i- 

*  Si  le  roi  m'avait  dbnn^ 
Paris,  sa  grand'  ville,'  &c. 

reveals  his  enthusiastic  disposition.  Truth  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm— these  are  the  two  leading  characteristics  of  Alceste.  His 
hatred  of  mankind  comes  from  a  too  exalted  idea  of  what  hu- 
manity should  be ;  and  bis  love  for  Celimene  is  m^nt  to  show 
how  ardent  and  how  powerful  are  the  feelings  of  those  who 
love  not  many,  when  they  fi;id  (or  think  they  find)  a  single 
object  of  affection*  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  MoHere 
meant  to  make  of  Alceste  a  ridiculous,  or  even  an  exrravagant 
character.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  was  truly  lofty  in  his 
own  nature  he  has  poured  forth  in  the  pages  of  the  Misanthrope; 
and  when  the  virtuous  and  austere  Due  de  Montausier  was  told 
by  Moliere's  enemies  that  the  poet  had  taken  him  for  bis  model, 
and  intended  Alceste  to  be  bis  portrait — *•  I  only  wish  \  could 
*  flatter  myself  that  it  was  like,'  answered  he  gravely.  We  know 
of  nothing  more  touching  than  the  spenes  between  Alceste  and 
C^lim^ne^  With  what  tenderness  he  treats  her  at  times,  and 
how,  at  others,  his  irritability  and  ill-concealed  resentment  be- 
tray the  inward  workings  of  his  heart,  and  the  tightness  with 
which  she  has  wound  herself  jiM'ound  it  1  What  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  these  lines? — 

<  Qui  I  je  voudrais  qu'aucqn  ne  voos  trouvAjt  aimsble  I 
*  ♦  •  «  • 

Que  Tous.  n^eussiez  ni  rang,  ni  naissahce,  ni  bien  ; 
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AGn  que  d<  mot)  cosar  l^datartt  taorifke 

Vons  pfit  d'nn  pareil  sopt  r«ipar^  rinjiistic&;. 

£t  que  j'tfusse  ia  joie  ^t  la  gloird  en  cejour 

De  vous  voif  tenir  tout  des  mnins  de  Hicfu  amour  I  * 

There  never  was  a  more  e!T«[ut«ite  scene' tiien  that  in  whioh 
Aleeste,  after  showing  C^limene  her  owh  jetter  la  Oront«, 
entreats  her  to  jusiijy  herself.  Hei^  again  Moli&re*s  genius 
manifests  itself,  it  is  a  rituaiion  frequently  resorted  t6  on  the 
stage,  to  make  the  injured  ask  forgivefiess  irem  the  guilty,  party; 
but  this  never  fails  to  east  a  sort  of  rtdieule '  on  the  person 
who  is  thus  trifled  with.  Aleeste,  on^  the  t^ntrary,  sees  clearly 
that  he  is  deceived  ;  but  he  avows  his  weakness,  and'  ^iments 
to  be  wiJr'aliy  blinded.  He  is  not,  for  a  moment,  the  dupe  of 
C^limihe.  ^  You  are  no  doubt  deceiving  me  with  your  soft 
*  words/  says  he —  * 

*  Mais  il  n'itnporte,  il  fant  snivre  ma  de^nl^. 
A  votre  foi  moh  ^tne  est  to^ute  abundonn^e. 

Je  veuk  voir  jiii>qa*au  bout-^el  sera  votre  cibui% 
£t  fti  de 'me  trafair  il  aura  la  noiroeot/      ' 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  tinily  dramatic  situ^tQon  than  that 
of  the  last  scene  ?  We  know  of  few.  things  more  impressive — 
we  had  almost  said  more  solemn.  From  tiie  moment  when,  ad- 
dressing Philinte  and  Eliante,  Aleeste  exclaims-^ 

<  Voua  Toyez  ce  que  peut  ane  indignie  tendresse  I '  &c. 

till  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  eacli  succeeditig  line  is  stamped  With 
increasing  force  and  beauty.  Cfefimfene,  i&t  from  losing'in  our 
estimation  by  refusing  to  follow  the  Misanthrope,  rather  gains 
on  the  contrary.  She  is  at  least  sincere  and  ti^ue,  when  she 
gravely  says — 

*  La  solitude  eflVaie  une  ^me  de  tingl  ansJ 

Je  ne  sens  point  la  nciienne  assess  g^rande,  assez  fbrtd^ 
Pour  me  risoudre  a  prendre  un  dessein  de  la  sorte/ 

We  cannot,  in  this  instance^  blame  her ;  but  all  our  syttipatiiieji 
follow  AlccSte — ttahi  de  tout^s  parts,  nccMd  ^injustice — and, 
long  after  we  have  left  the  scene  of  hJs  distress,  we  cherish 
a  sort  of  melancholy  remembrance  of  the  noble  arid  bigfa-minded 
being — 

*  Qui  halt  tous  les  hommes  ; 

Les  uns  parcequ'ils  sont  mechants,  et  malfaisans ; 

Et  les  autres,  pour  etre  aux  m^chans  complaisans  ; 

Et  n'avoiir  pas  'pour  enx  ces  baines  vigouveuses 

Que  doit  donnur  le  vice  aux  denies  vertueutee.' 

Upon  a  nearer  examifiadon  of  the  character  of  the  Miscmthrbpe^ 
we  afe  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  'bears^  *n  many  p6¥nts,  to 
Hamlet.  Aleeste  is  the  Hanolet  of 'the  Mkfisd^  LmUs  XlVi^ 
divested  of  the  poetry  thktbelotigi  exdlasiv^y  to  the  North — 
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the  Hamlet  that  would  have  been  possible  at  Versailles — the 
Hamlet  of  everyday  exiatence,  who,  although  he  perhaps  might 
not,  like  the  princely  Dane,  arrogate  unto  himself  the  rights 
which  18  the  attribute  of  Providence  alone,  to  condemn  and  to 
revenge,  would  in  many  eases  repeat,  quite  naturally,  the  words 
of  him  who  says,  ^  Man  delights  me  not,  nor  woman  neither.' 
The  ^  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery '  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia,  would 
assuredly  come  fittingly  from  the  lips  of  Alceste  to  Celim^ne. 

If  Moli6re  ever  drew,  or  intended  to  draw,  a  portrait  of  him- 
self in  one  of  his  fictitious  personages,  that  portrait  is  decidedly 
the  Misanthrope.  ^  He  was,'  to  use  the  expression  of  a  con  tem- 
porary, *  in  private,  what  he  appeared  in  the  moral  of  his  pieces 
<  .^^honest,  judicious,  kind,  frank,  generous,  and  true;'  but  be 
had  no  cause  to  love  the  world  or  mankind*  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  attachment  to  the 
profession  of  an  actor,  not  aU  the  glory  he  acquired  by  his  writ- 
ings made  him  forget  the  professional  humiliations  he  sometimes 
unavoidably  endured.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Amphitryon 
which  appears  to  us  to  betray  his  weariness  of  spirit-^ 

<  Ah  I  qu'on  est  pen  flatt6  de  lonaTige,  d'bonnenr^ 
Lorsqne  dans  I'ame  on  soufire  une  vive  douleur ! 
Et  que  Ton  donnerut  volontiers  cette  gloire 
Pour  avoir  le  r^pos  du  coeur ! ' 

And  when  this  is  coupled  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Louis 
XIV.,  in  which  he  says,  *  Ceux  qui  sent  nis  en  un  rang  6\ey6 

*  peuvent  se  proposer  Fhonneur  de  servir  votre  Majeste  dans  les 

*  grands  emplois;  maispour  moif  tout^  la  gloire  ottjepuis  aspirer 

*  c*est  de  la  rijauir*  we  already  perceive  how  slight  a  com- 
pensation his  literary  fame  afforded  for  the  want  of  uni- 
versal consideration  and  honour.  Here  is  a  point  of  contact 
betweeq  Shakspeare  and  Moliere.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  sonnet  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  where  he  alludes  to  his  prc^ 
fession  as  a  player  ? — 

<  Ob  I  for  my  sake,  do  you  with  fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeds 

Thence  came  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almoit  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in^ike  the  dyer's  hand* 

Althoueh  Moli6re  is  inconteskably  the  Father  of  French 
Comedy,  nis  successors  have  profitea  comparatively  little  by 
their  model.  Those  who  followed  him  immediately,  or  were 
his  contemporaries,  fell  all,  more  or  less,  into  the  defects  be 
instinctively  avoided.  AU  have  either  produced  portraits  of 
individuals,  or  exaggerated  pictures  of  some  one  particular  vicei 
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or  folly;  but  none  has  sueceeded  in  delioeatingr  hnman  nature. 
R6^'nard,  wJio  died  nearly  forty  years  after  Moliire,  is  considered 
one  of  the  b^t  French  dramatic  writers ;  but  he  has  all  the  faults 
we  have  meiationed.  From  R/6gnard  we  come  to  Piron,  Le  Sage, 
Gresset,  and  Marivaux.  The  merits  of  the  Mitromanie^  of 
Turcaret^  and  of  the  JUdchani^  are  evidently  higher  ihan  those 
of  any  of  Marivaux's  comedies ;  yet  he  has  had  a  far  greater 
influence  on  the  drama  than  any  one  since  M oU6re.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  what  may  he  called  the  langage  pr^eux  of  the 
eighjbeenth  centuiry^  which,  «ince  his  time,  has  been  called  Maru 
vatukiffe.  '  Destouches,  S^daine,  and  a  few  others,  pave  the  way 
for  Diderot  and  Beaumarchais.  But  we  remark  at  this  period  a 
total  change  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  France.  The  purer  ^ 
outlines  of  the  grand  miele  have  given  way  to  glittering  and 
frittered  ornament.  The  Climenes,  the  Dorantes,  and  the  Aristes, 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Baron  de  Vieu^bois,  and  Madame  de 
Clainville.  Individuals  have  taken  the  place  of  classes ; 
and  when  we  see  Frontin  and  Champagne  replace  Mascarille  and 
Scapin,  and  Lisette  usurp  the  office  of  Dorine,  we  feel  at  once 
that  a  century  has  elapsed-r-that  l^uis  XV.  has  succeeded  to 
Louis  XIV.i  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  Marquise  de 
Montespan.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  aspects  of  th^  grand  siicle 
have  vanished,  and  every  thing  is  more  deddedly  French.  St 
Germain  and  Versailles  no  longer  witness  the  solemn  fetes  of 
the  pbi$  grand  roi  du  numde  ;  and  the  media  noches  have  changed 
their  name  for  that  oipeHU  8ouper$. 

From  Beaumarchais,  coupled  with  Marivaux,  spring  that  host  of 
comic  writers  who  supplied  the  wants  of  the  theatres  in  France 
throughout  the  EUnpire,  and  the  Restoration — ending  with  the 
production  of  Scribe*  It  is  certainly  deplorable  that  in 
France  nothing  should  be  found  above  Bertratid  et  RatoUy  and 
the  Verre  dEau^  to  perpetuate  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Tartuffe. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  M.  Scribe  as  of  the  age. 
Enchanting  the  public  of  the  Chaussee  dAntin  with  a  represen- 
tation of  La  Chaine,  he  bears  the  same  relation  to  Moli^re 
exhibiting  the  Femnms  Saoanies  before  the  court  of  Versailles,  that 
the  France  of  the  present  Kii^g — the  Monarch  who  wisely 
places  bis  chief  glory  in  being  the  first  magistrate  of  a  free  people, 
and  who  was  wont,  a  few  years  ago,  to  walk  across  the  Boule- 
vard with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm — bears  to  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  bedecked  all  over,  he  proudly  advanced  into 
the  Parliament  to  utter  the  lordly  exclamation — 

*  i:EtaUt,ffeslmoi!' 
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Art.  yi.-^Commercial  Statistics.  A  Digest  ef  the  Pif^odtu^iiDe 
Mesources^  Commercial  Legislatiofij  CuMoms^  TetH^  Navigi^ 
tion^  Port  and  Quarantine  Laws  and  Charges^  Shipping^  Im^ 
ports  and  Exports^  and  the  Monies^  Weights,  <md  Measures  of 
ail  Nations,  including  dil  British  Oamtnen^eial  Treaties  taitk 
Foreign  States  .*  collected  jfrom  A'Mheki^k:  Reti/rds,  ijmdeonsoli^ 
dated  with  especial  referefice  to  Bntish  tmd  Foreign  Froduets, 
Tradcy  and  Navigation^  By  Jcwhn  MACGimGon^  one  of  the 
Jaint  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trattei  Volis/  I.  niid  Ih 
8vo»     London :   1844. 

fT^HE  work  which  Mr  Macgregor  has  presented  to  the  publie 
-*•  tinder  the  abore  comprehensive  title,  may  be  considered  as 
a  new  and  improved  editron  of  the-  CoAimercffal  Tariffil  prepared 
by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  B4>ard  of  Trad#,  and  offioiall)r 
laid  before  Parliament.  The  Lords  df  Trade  hare,  we  think, 
displayed  a  judicious  liberality  in  ptomo^ifig  this  very  usefttl  and 
instructive  undertaking;  fln<4  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Mao* 
gregof*s  labours  have  received  the  approbation  of  ail  hiB  sno- 
cessive  official  Chiefs. 

A  good  digest  of  the  laws  o(  tbid  land  other  o^untries  relatii^ 
to  trade  and  navigation,  had  long  been  wanted,  OuroUer  pul^ 
lications,  such  as  Beawes's  Lesc  Mereaioria^  had  become  obsolete; 
and,  until  the  appearance  of  Mr  M^Clili^eh's  Camnmreial  Dio- 
tionary,  mercantile  men  were  obliged  to  grope  their  Mray  very 
much  in  the  dark  when  any  thing  occurred  OQt  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  counting-house.  The  C&Mfnerdal  Dictwnarp  iB 
perfect  of  its  kind  ;  but  its  plan  differs  from  the  present  work  it 
embracing  many  subjects  not  belonging  to  the  department  of 
foreign  trade,  whilst  its  limits  could  Hot  comprise  the  inuiieiiie 
variety  of  facts  and  documents  which  form  the  vohimiiiouii  eo&« 
tents  of  the  work  under  notice.  Mr  Macgregor  cmieeived  liit  de- 
isign  on  the  suggestion  and  with  the  decided  approval  of  the  Iftte 
Mr  Deacon  Hume,  who  continued  to  take  a  warin  interest  in  ite 
progress  down  to  the  end  of  his  valuable  life«  The  season  was 
opportune  for  such  a  work,  in  conseqdenee  of  the  consolidatioa 
of  the  customs'  laws  of  the  United  Ktngdom,  which  bad  been 
recently  accomplished  by  Mr  Hume,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Huskisson.  Those  who  remettibe^r,  as  we  do,  the  rudis  indige^ 
toque  moles  of  acts,  and  clauses  of  acts,  iri  vrfaioh  the  mercantile  law 
of  this  country  till  lately  lay  hidden^  tvHI.ag^e  with  us  in  consider- 
ing that  species  of  Codification  thus  effected,  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  reforms  ever  accomplished  in  commercial  legislation.  There 
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were  not  less  than  $^CK)!ex»ting  statutes,  which  bad  been  passed 
4)y  Parliament  at  various  times,  relative  to  the  customs  and  trade  \ 
and  of  ^bese,  more^haii  1100  were  eoosidered  to  be  in  force  in  the 
year  ISjIdl  We«lo  nixt  wottder  that  the  mercantile  world  com^ 
plained  of  the  Jatrioacies  and  difficulties  of  our  commercial  sys- 
tem ;  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is,  tliat  it  was  found  practicable 
•to  carry  on  foreign  commerce  at  all  in  the  midst  of  never-ending 
legal  snares,  and  with  security  for  nothing  unless  through  bribery 
^f  the  eustom^house  offioets.  Thanks,  however,  to  Mr  Hume^ 
this  most  unseemly  state  of  legblation  has  passed  away.  In 
1826,  Mr  Huskisson  presented  to  Parliament  a  small  octavo 
volume,  which  he  eulogised  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  laws 
then  in  existence  relative  to  the  customs'  revenue,  smuggling, 
wavehousing,  navigation,  and  every  branch  of  foreign  and 
eolonial  trade.  This  small  rolume  has,  we  fear,  swollen  somer 
thing  in  its  bulk  since  1826  ;  but  still  the  commercial  statistics 
of  England  now  4ie  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  pre-  ^ 
sent  no  serious  difficulties  to  the  apprehension  either  of  natives 
or  foreigners.  The  desideratum  now  became,  not  so  much  a 
knowledge  of  our:  owa  commercial  code,  as  of  those  of  foreign 
states;  and  to  collect  ^uad  methodize  such  information,  our  au* 
^or  tells  us,  has  been,  the  constant  object  of  his  unofficial 
labours- during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  result  is  a  mass  of 
most  valuable  and  impor^nt  &cts,  illustrative  of  the  mischievous 
tenden<^  of  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  of  the  national  benefits 
which  neiier  fail  to  spring  from  commercial  freedom. 

The  principles  of  financial  and  commercial  legislation  occupy 
three  introductory  chapteiis  ;  the  remainder  of  the  two  volumes 
comprise  the  Iziriffs  and  commercial  regulations  of  the  following 
eountries  successively — Anslri^,    Belgium,   Denmark,    France, 
Germany,   Holland,   the  Italian  States,  Turkey,  Greece,  the 
African   States,  .|he  Hussiao    Empire,   Sweden  and   Norway* 
Spain  afid  Portugak    A  third  aad  cooeluding  volume  is  intended 
to  follow ;  which  will  comprise  a.  complete  view  of  the  present 
ccmdition  ol  the  United  Statesy together  with  notices  of  the  other 
States  oi  Niontih  and  South.  America,  and  of  India  and  Cbina^ 
Here  is  a  wid^  field  of  enquiry,  of  which  our  limits  will  only  peiK 
jnit  us  tO'give  our readeiis  some  brief  glimpses,  with  a  preliminar  jr 
word  in  regard  to  those  principles  of  finance  of  which  Mr  Mao- 
gregcHT  is  the  ^sealous  and  unflinching  advocate* 

We  know  of  no  ibranch  of  legislation  that  has  been  so  eom*- 
fletely  estrangsed/from  ita  trUe  end  as  liist  finaneial  and  eomr 
JDsnial  bcaneh,  oi&  whick  our  author  treats.  The  blind  guides,  to 
iw:faooi»the:djestinie8  of  nations  have  been  confided)  have  degraded 
tfactisdeacQ  of  fiaanoe .  iiUo  the.^serahle  art  of  taking  money 
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imperceptibly  out  of  the  pockets  of  tbe  people^^of  making  Ihem 
pay   without  their  knowing   it — of  gatheriBg,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly,  as  much  money  as  may  be  wrung  from  them  without 
danger  of  rebellion ;  whilst  commercial  legislation  has  qssumed 
the  unrighteous  form  of  a  scheme  for  enriching  certain  classes 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  others — a  clumsy  coo- 
trivance,  whereby  the  state  dispenses  favours  to  individuals  under 
the  name  of  the  protection  of  industry,  r^^dless  of  the  injury 
thereby  inflicted  upon  the  mass  of  consumers,  whose  interests 
and  happiness  are  the  first  and   most  sacred  trust  committed 
to  statesmen.     How  different  are  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Turgot,  Adam  Sidith,  Ricardo,  and  their  foUowers*— who  have 
pointed   out  so   clearly  and  unanswerably   the  conditions  on 
which  the  economical  well-being  of  nations  depends  1     They 
have  shown  that  what  is  miscalled  commercial  legislation,  as 
distinct  from  finance,  is  a  thing  not  only  unnecessary,  but  ab* 
solutely  mischievous  to  commerce  itself.     A  sound  system  of 
finance    once   established,   no  further   measures    are    required 
for  the  advancement  of  industry ;   because  under  such  a  sys- 
tem all  articles  would   be  taxed   so  moderately,  that   neither 
their  production  at  home,  nor  their  importation  from  abroad^ 
would  be  checked  or  prevented.     The  rate  of  <luty  would  bear  a 
just  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article,  and  of  course  no 
article  would  be  taxed  in  a  ratio  dkproportionate  to  the  general 
rule  of  taxation.     Under  a  perfect  system  of  finance,  the  indi-» 
rect  taxes  on  consumption  would  be  the  lighter ;  inasmuch  as  a 
direct  tax  on  property  would  in  the  first  place  ;be  resorted  to, 
being  the  most  equitable,  as  well  as  the  least  obstructive  to  pro* 
duction,  of  any  of  the  known  modes  of  taxation.     But,  supposing 
taxes  on  consumption  to  be  indispensable,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
ought   in   equity  to   be  the  same,   whether  the  article   be  of 
home,  colonial,  or  foreign  production.    Wheat  grown  in  Boddng- 
hamshire,  should  pay  the  same  as  wheat  imported  from  Dantstc; 
sugar  brought  from  Jamaica,  the  same  as  sugar  coming  firom 
Brazil.     The  strict  duty  of  the  financier  obliges  him  to  discard 
from  his  notice  the  object  of  raising  the  market  in  favour  of  the 
home  or  colonial  grower,  as  compared  with  the  foreign ;  nor  is 
it  permitted  to  him  to  tax  any  one  of  the  sources  of  t^  national 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  others.     The  occopaticMis  of  the 
people ;  the  commodities  produced  by  agriculture^  mining,  and 
manufactures ;  and  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  are  so 
many   elements  of  national   wealth,  which  cannot  be  unduly 
favoured  or  restricted  without  injury  to  the  whole  community* 
But  if  each  branch  of  industry  was  permitted  to  have  its  faU 
and  unrestricted  growth,  and  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
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equality  with  all  the  others,  then  a  eoantry  like  Great  Britain — 
possessing^  as  she  does,  unrivalled  natural  advantages,  and  a  po^ 
pulation  distinguished  for  their  energy  and  intelligence — could 
not  fail  of  maintaining  her  superiority  over  other  nations  in 
respect  of  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  amount 
of  comfort  and  happiness  distributable  among  all  classes  of  her 
people. 

I'hose  who  are  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
financial  reform,  can  hardly  see,  without  serious  apprehension 
for  the  future,  the  continued  operation  in  this  country  of  a  sys* 
tern  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  wisest  political  philoso- 
phers   have   agreed   to  recommend.      The  first  practical  im- 
Erovement  which  had  been  attemptod  in  the  course  of  the  last 
undred  years,  was  that  effected  in  1786  by  Mr  Pitt's  treaty  with 
France,  but  to  which,  unhappily,  the  revolutionary  war  put  a 
speedy  end.     *  Since  that  treaty,'  says  Mr  Macgregor,  the  most 
<  extensive  and  liberal  reform  in  the  British  customs  duties  is 
*  the  tariff  of  1 842.'     This  observation,  made  before  the  announce- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  of  the  present  year,  was  just ; 
but  we  must  now  apply  it  to  the  tariff  of  1845 — a  tariff  which, 
as  a  reformatory  measure,  by  far  surpasses  all  former  improve* 
ments.     Relatively  to  those  which   preceded  it,  the   tariff  of 
1845  is  undoubtedly  an  immense  improvement;  but  if  tried  by 
the  test  of  those  cardinal  principles  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
and  by  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of  Turgot  and  Smith,  then 
the  language  of  praise  must  yield  to  that  of  regret^  that  any  pro- 
tective and  differential  rates  of  duty  whatever  should  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  force.    What  would  have  been  the  judgment 
pronounced  even  upon  the  reformed  British  tariff  by  that  incom- 
parable and  virtuous  financier,  of  whom  his  unfortunate  sovereign 
so  justly  said,  *  II  n'y  a  que  lui  et  moi  qui  aimions  le  peuple  ? ' 
It  was  the  true  patriotism  of  Turgot  which  led  him  to  dwell  so 
much  on  the  paramount  necessity  of  adopting  sound  and  equi* 
table  principles  of  taxation.     His  scheme  of  finance,  entitled  Fkm 
(fun  Mimoire  sur  les  Impositions  en  g^nirali  is  so  perfect  in  itself 
as  to  supply  every  rule  and  reason  which  a  finance-reforming 
minister  could  possibly  desire.     Turgot,  it  should  be  reniem«- 
bered,  was  a  practical  statesman,  not  merely  a  theoretical  writer. 
The  change  from  our  system  to  his  would,  indeed,  be  a  wide 
leap,   but   not   wider   than  has   been  made  in   effecting   other 
great   political  reforms  within  recent  memory.      Few  changes 
are  pleasant  to  official   men ;   but  when  the  choice  is  simply 
between  good  and  bad  principles,  there  is  no  safety  in  a  middle 
course.     ^  Optimum  ^lige,'  advises  Lord  Bacon ;  *  siiav0  et  facile 
*  illud  faciet  consuetudo.' 
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We  hate  8s(id  th^t  the  British  financial  system,  in  no  far  as  it 
is  grounded  upon  protective  and  differential  duties,  upon  exclusive 
navigation  laws,  and  upon  rates  of  duty  often  injuriously  high  in 
Qomparison  with,  the  value  of  the  articles — is  essentially  erro- 
neous. The  same  rep];oach  will  be  found  applicable  also  to  the 
tfiriffs  of  most  foreign  countries.  No  foreign  state  with  whose 
tariff  we  are  acquainted,  (with  the  exception,  to  a  limited  extent, 
of  HoUand,)  ha!s  y^t  admitted  the  pTinciples  of  free-tr^de.  The 
conseqi^ence  is,  th^  a  war  pf  tariffs — a  war  of  custom-houses 
and  revenue  ofGcers-7-is  parried  on  between  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth ;  whose  ipaterial  interests  are  thus,  in  the  time  of 
profound  peace,  broi^^t  into  hostile  array  against  each  other. 
Each  contineptal  state  i^  possessed  wjth  the  idea,  that  indepen- 
dence and  power  are  only  to  t)p  gained  by  producing  and  manufac- 
turing at  home,  all  necessary  articles  of  consumption  :  the  notion 
is  flattering  to.  sover^gn^;  it  is  ingeniously  turned  to  their 
private  advantage  by  tl|e  home-n^anufacturers  and  producers ; 
protection  of  domestic  industry  becomes  the  popular  cry  ;  and 
statesmen,  who  know  better,  are  driven  against  their  will  and 
judgment  into  the. adoption,  and  gradual  extension,  of  a  protec- 
tive afi4  exclusive  tariff.  The  example  of  England,  who  has  of 
late  partially  relaxed  her  payig^tion  laws,  ^pd  made  some  limited 
reductions  in  her  import  4uties,  has  either  been  wholly  lo^t  upoa 
foreign  states^  Qc  misrepri^sented  by  them  in  a  manner  whicb 
))etrays  gros^  ignoranjcp  of  the  real  sources  of  British  wealth 
and  superiority. 

<  They  either  did  pp^  und^stand,'  9ajs  Mr  Mac^egor,  *  or  would  not 
sdmit  that  England  attained  her  prosperity  not  by  the  aid,  but  in  defi- 
ance of  her  illiberal  commercial  system  ;  that  England  owned  her 
wealth  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty,  to  her  geographical  positiori^— to 
ber  many  cpmmanding  harbours — to  the  vast  power  of  production 
yielded  by  her  mines' of  coal  and  iron  interstratifiedyand  conveniently 
disposed  for  cheap  use  and  transport — and  to  the  enterprif«ing  and  indns* 
trious  character  of  lier  people.  England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  »oil, 
the  perpetual  wars  which  devastated,  and  prevented  the  mamifajctDfing' 
industry  of,  the  continental  states  of  Europe ;  and  althoo^  her  taxa- 
tion and  her  public  debt.haye  been  carried  to  an  incre<lihie  hf*ight,  an^ 
Jier  pfBople  compfell^d  (q  pay  f^r  bigbejr  for  ipaintaining  existence  thap 
those  of  any  .other  country,  yet  her  earlier  invention  of  more  perfect 
machinery^  especiaU)^  of  th/e  steam-engine  and  spinning-jenny,  and  other 
circumstances  which  existed  during  war,  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of 
'Napoleon's  wars  and  decrees — in  spite  of  high  taxation  and  dear  food — to 
enrich  herself  so  fa^  as  to  bear  all  her  war  hurdens.  Her  people  were 
enabled  to  do  all  tbr$,  and  to  pay  those  high  prices  for  bread  and  but- 
cher*8  meat  which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  landlords  of  the 
United  Kingtiom' ;  not  by  restrictive  legislation,  but  by  a  most  proBtable 
carrying- trade,  and  by  throwing  her  manufactures  with  great  gain  into 
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qU  the  markets  of  tbe  world,  while  the  industry  of  other  countries  was 
paralysed  by  the  insecurity  occasioned  by  desolating*  invasions. 

*  «««•*««  « 

*  Peace  for  nearly  thirty  years^  has,  however,  transformed  the  destruc- 
tive pursuits  of  most  of  the  continental  nations  into  occupations  of  pro< 
ductive  industry.  The  great  bulk  of  their  population  have,  since  the 
year  1814,  been  engaged  generally  in  agriculture  and  grazing*  Those 
employed  in  manufactures,  hare  tbereifore  b^en  enabled  to  maintain  life 
at  a  lower  cost  than  in  a  country  cii!cuiiifitanced  like  Eogland.  The 
eommerciiil  laws  of  England,  Firanoe,  aivi  eom^what  later,  of  Austria, 
have  been  the  moat  unsound  that  the  spirit  and  principle  of  restriction 
eould  well  devise.  Those  of  Germany,  formerly  liberal,  are  now  highly 
restrictive.  Those  of  Spain  were  tyrannical,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
sound and  absurd.  Those  of  Portugal  inconsistent  and  capricious. 
Russia  much  later  adopted  the  restrictive  system  ;  Sweden  and  Denmark 
followed  the  example.  The  Italian  States,  with  the  exception  of  Rome 
and  Naples,  have  generally  imposed  moderate  duties.  Holland  has, 
since  the  peace  of  1814,  and  while  connected  with  Belgium,  departed 
from  a  more  free  system  than -that  of  any  other  European  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  in  regard  to  Uie  iraiport  trade.  The  present 
tariff  of  import  duties  in  Holland,  notwitJifitaoding  the  high  taxation  in 
other  respects  of  that  kingdom,  is  the  most  lil^eral  in  all  Europe.  The 
Uaited  States  of  America  have  l^^ly  agreed  to  a  moat  restrictive  tariff, 
which  cannot,  if  persevered  in,  but  be  ruinous  to  their  fiscal,  agricultural, 
fnd  commercial  interests.  The  South  American  States  appear  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  commercial  policy 
of  Spain.'— (Vol.  I.  ch.  2.) 

Paasing  from  general  reflection?  to  the  details  of  the  systems 
in  fc^ce  in  pa/rticalar  foreign  aUtesi,  Mr  Macgregor  begins  with 
Austria— an  En^pire  whose  varied  and  extensive  productive 
regions,  whose  great  rivers,  and  whose  orderly  and  industrious 
population,  combioe  to  render  it  capable  of  a  vast  increase  of 
national  wealth,  by  ipeans  of  an  augmented  foreign  commerce. 
jBuit  althon^  her  great  interests  are  agricultural,  and  scarcely 
oae*4wentieth  part  of  her  population  are  employed  in  manufac- 
^res,  Austria  ha?  long  followed  the  pernicious  system  of  mono- 
polies and  prohibitory  duties,  and  h^  thereby  impoverished  her 
people  and  e:ii;hausted  her  treasury.  She  has*  in  fact,  undergone 
two  national  bankruptcies,  and  has  involved  herself  very  uune- 
^ssarily  in  a  public  debt  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
anillionsof  pounds  aterliqgt  The  abuses  which  have  prevailed  in 
■the  financial  administration,  especially  in  the  management  of  the 
imperial  tohiaceo  and  sfilt  monopoliea,  ar^  almost  incredible.  But  in 
the  future  prospects  of  Austria  there  is  much  room  for  hope.  Public 
credit  is  not*  irrevocably  impaired,  and  a  new  commercial  life 
pannot  fail  to  spring  from  the  railways,  which,  within  a  very  few 
years,  will  unite  Vienna  with  Munich,  Prague,  and  Breslau,  as 
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well  aa  with  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste.  Other  lines  of  railway  in 
the  Austrian  Italian  States  are  also  in  considerable  forwardness. 
From  these  improved  communications,  it  would  not  be  too  mucli 
to  expect  a  great  augmentation  of  our  trade  with  the  Austrian 
ports  on  the  Adriatic,  if  the  Austrian  tariff  were  sufficiently 
reduced  to  enable  British  manufactures  to  find  a  market  there 
in  exchange  for  the  raw  produce  of  the  inland  provinces.  The 
reductions  made  by  the  new  law  of  July  1844  in  the  duties  on 
cotton  twiitt  and  some  few  other  articles,  are  too  trifling  to  alter 
the  general  prohibitory  character  of  the  eustoras- tariff.  British 
commerce,  however,  enjoys  great  advantages  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  signed  with  Austria  in  1838,  of  which  Mr  Macgregor 
was  the  negotiator.  That  treaty  obtained  for  our  shipping 
what  no  previous  convention  with  any  other  foreign  power  had 
given  us ;  namely,  the  admission  of  British  ships  with  their 
cargoes  into  the  Austrian  ports  from  all  countries  whatever,  upon 
the  same  footing  as  national  vessels.  This  was  an  important 
concession  to  British  interests,  and  a  very  ample  equivalent  for 
the  partial  relaxations  of  our  navigation  laws  which  we  granted 
to  Austria  by  the  same  treaty.    . 

With  Belgium  we  have  no  commercial  treaty,  nor  does  there 
appear  any  prospect  of  improving  our  mercantile  relations  with 
the  people  of  this  petty  state;  who  are  pre-eminently  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  restrictive  system  is  the  true  road  to 
national  wealth.  Within  the  last  year  they  have  enacted  new 
navigation  laws,  with  differential  duties  against  foreign  shipping, 
and  liave  considerably  raised  the  previously  high  duties  upon 
various  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  such  as  cottons  and  silks, 
Jaces,  engines  and  machinery,  and  chemical  products.*  Dr 
List  already  congratulates  himself  that  his  so-called  system  fA 
National  Economy  is  about  to  have  a  practical  trial ;  and  the 
Belgian  Chambers  seem  firmly  persuaded  that  a  mine  of  real 
wealth  lies  concealed  under  the  artificial  machinery  of  forced 
protection  which  they  have  erected.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
seen,  whether  a  state  with  so  small  a  population  as  four  millions, 
must  not  rather  impoverish  itself,  and  that  speedily,   by  this 
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might  have  some  plausible  ground  for  believing  they  ^re  a  world 
within  themselves,  and  could  dispense  with  foreign  commerce  ; 
but  if  four  millions  of  Belgians,  because  they  have  achieved  their 
political  independence,  can  prosper  by  estranging  themselves 
commercially  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  why  might  not  any  free 
state,  with  a  few  thousand  citizens,  accomplish  the  same  object? 
Why  not  the  sovereign  principality. of  Lippe-Schaumburg,  or 
the  republic  of  St  Manno?  The  petty  states  .of  Germany 
judged  better  of  their  true  interests  when  they  became  members 
of  the  Customs- Union,  which  at  all  events  established  freedom 
oF  trade  within  its  own  limits;  and  a  wiser  commercial  policy,  if 
practicable,  for  Belgium,  would  evidently  have  been  to  join  the 
German  Zoilverein  for  better  for  worse,  than  to  have  attempted 
'  the  isolated  position  in  which  she  has  now  placed  herself.  Some 
mutual  and  exclusive  concessions  between  Belgium  and  the 
Zoilverein  were  indeed  made  by  the  treaty  of  the  Ist  September 
last;  but  these  are  very  different  from  the  more  substantial  ad- 
vantages which  Belgium  would  have  reaped,  if  she  could  have 
secured  to  herself  a  free  participation  of  the  great  markets  of 
Germany. 

Denmark  is  another  small  kingdom  whose  legislation  has  long 
been  highly  restrictive,  and  has  absurdly  aimed  at  the  creation  of 
home  manufactures,  although  destitute  of  fuel  and  every  other 
requisite  for  their  maintenance  ;  the  country  having  been  plainly 
marked  out  by  nature  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,* woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  were 
practically  prohibited  by  this  device — they  were  handed  over  on 
importation  to  the  customs-officers,  and  sold  by  auction ;  the  pro- 
ceeds being  paid  to  the  importer  after  deducting  expenses,  and 
30  per  cent  for  duty.  A  tariff  of  duties  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted, which  is  both  heavy  in  amount  and  minute  and  compli- 
cated in  its  details.  It  prohibits  altogether  several  important 
articles,  among  which  are  refined  sugar  and  syrup  of  every 
description.  Great  Britain  has  several  treaties  subsisting  with 
Denmark,  which,  since  the  year  1660,  have  placed  our  commerce 
and  navigation  with  that  kingdom  upon  a  favourable  footing. 
Denmark  had  also  various  ancient  treaties,  under  which  she 
claimed  her  well-known  Sound  Toll  upon  ships  entering  the 
Baltic;  but  the  rates  had  been  increased  much  beyond  their 
legitimate  standard,  and  caused  just  dissatisfaction  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Baltic  trade.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
representations  made  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  British  ship- 
ping interest,  an  larrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark was  concluded  in  1841  ;  whereby  a  new  and  reduced  tariff 
was  framed,  and  the  rates  reduced  in  general  to  the  basis  of  one 
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per  cent,  fixed  by  the  old  treaty  of  Christianople.  This  convention 
was  made  for  the  term  of  ten  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it 
will  be  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  British,  in  concert 
with  other  Governments,  whether  the  daeans  cannot  be  found 
for  the  perpetual  redemption  of  the  entire  Sound  Toll ;  thus  to 
relieve  ships  trading  with  the  Baltic  ports  from  the  whole  or 
the  charges,  visitations,  and  delays,  to  which  they  are  still 
legally  subjected  at  Elsineur.  Prussia  is  known  to  have  been 
more  than  once  in  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  capitalization  of 
the  portion  of  the  Toll  which  falls  upon  the  shipping  of  tibe 
former  Kingdom, 

Turning  to  BVance,  we  shall  find  that  the  commercial  system 
of  that  country,  from  the  time  of  Colbert  to  the  present  day,  has 
been  one  of  constant  exclusion  ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
short  term  for  which  Mr  Pitt's  treaty  lasted.  The  legislation 
of  England  and  France  towards  each  other,  has  been  peculiarly 
anti-commercial ;  which  has  limited  our  trade  with  our  nearest 
neighbours  to  an  amount  much  smaller  than  the  value  of  that 
with  more  distant  customers,  such  as  Grerraany,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  and  Brazil.  Still,  our  importations  from  France 
have  nearly  reached  the  annual  amount  of  five  millions  sterling ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  very  high  duties  which  France  imposes 
on  all  our  staple  manufactures — cottons,  woollens,  linens,  leather, 
hardware,  and  machinery-^our  exports  to  that  country  have  in- 
creased remarkably  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Their  declared 
value  was  in  1831,  £602,688;  in  1837,  £1,643,204;  in  1840, 
£•2,378,149;  and  in  1842,  3,193,939.  There  cannot  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  but  there  is  also  another  usefiil  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  increase  of  our  trade  with  France,  namely — to  beware  of 
retaliating  upon  foreign  states  because  their  tariffs  are  framed 
upon  the  restrictive  principle.  We  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to 
induce  the  French  Government  to  conclude  a  good  commercial 
treaty  ;  but  whilst  we  see  both  our  exports  and  imports  steadily 
increasing  in  spite  of  all  restrictions,  common  sense  ought  to 
teach  us  to  refrain  from  any  retaliatory  measures,  which  might 
risk  the  loss  of  the  advantages  we  actually  derive  from  even  oar 
present  limited  relations  with  that  country. 

Mr  Macgregor  furnishes  a  very  complete  account  of  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  France  in  the  various  departments  of  agri* 
culture,  manufactures,  commerce,  finance,  and  civil  and  muni- 
cipal institutions.  Her  natural  resources  are  very  great ; 
she  surpasses  England  both  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  the 
productions  of  her  soil ;  being  capable  of  raising  all  the  green  and 
white  crops  in  greater  perfection  than  England,  with  the  addition 
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of  the  viHe,  maize,  and  olive.  The  soil  fit  for  culture  will  yield, 
at  less  expefise,  double  the  produce  of  the  lands  suited  to  agri^ 
culture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  the  population  amounts 
to  only  one-third  more,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  are 
employed  in  agriculture ;  consequently  life  can  be  maintained  at 
less  cost,  and  labour  obtained  at  a  cheaper  price  than  in  England, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  ports  are,  upon  the  whole, 
inferior  to  ours,  and  are  less  commanding;  because  they  lie  to 
leeward  of  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  coal  and 
irQn,  and  other  minerals  in  France,  although  abundant,  are 
inconveniently  disposed,  and  are  not  found  interstratified  as  in 
England;  where  the  coal,  without  the  expense  of  transport,  smelts 
the  iron,  and  the  iron  in  its  turn  is  converted  into  machinery  for 
working  the  coal-mines.  So  that,  if  labour  itself  is  cheaper  in 
France,  the  elements  of  the  power  diminishing  labour  are  in 
England  decidedly  superior.  But  two  countries  so  situated 
would  naturally  have  abundant  materials  for  international  trade, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  false  path  of  legislation  which  has  been 
pursued.  A  curious  summary  of  the  principles  of  French  com- 
mercial policy  is  thus  cited  by  our  author  from  the  work  of  M, 
St  Ferr^ol,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Director- General 
of  the  Customs : — 

^  Ist.  To  reduce  the  existing  duties  fiolely  upon  materials  (matt^reg 
premieres)  required  for  manufactures. 

'  2d.  To  protect  the  importation  of  macbines,  and  tools  for  manufac* 
tures. 

<  3d.  To*  treat  cotton  twists  and  linen  yarns  as  manufactured  goods, 
and  not  as  articles  necessary  for  manufactures. 

<  4th  To  abolish  no  prohibition — to  reduce  no  duty  on  any  other  con« 
sideration  than  to  lessen  the  profits  of  fraud. 

*  5th  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  machinery,  took,  teazles,  and  all 
that  may  contribute  to  the  development  oi  foreign  industry. 

*  6th.  To  protect  our  merchant  shipping  in  an  efficient  manner,  by 
particularly  favouring  the  importation  of  merchandise  by  our  own  Te$- 
sets  from  the  ports  of  first  shipping. 

*  7th.  To  consider  as  a  principle  that  in,  aU  treaties  to  he  negotiated 
vnth  Engiand,  most  of  the  conditions  which  she  will  propose  are  those 
which  we  ought  to  avoid.' 

These,  we  are  told,  are  the  maxims  upon  which  the  French 
Chambers  have  been  accustomed  to  act  ever  since  the  year 
1791.  In  order  to  furnish  some  illustration  of  their  working,  we 
subjoin  Mr  Macgregor's  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  con- 
traband trade-^showing  the  enormous  extent  to  which  smuggling 
is  carriedl. 

^  The  contraband  trade  into  France,  and  in  many  articles,  as  silks, 
gloves,  lace,  and  brandy,  out  of  France,  is  carried  on  to  an  incredible 
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extent.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  contraband  into  France 
from  the  quantities  of  various  goods  seized,  as  published  in  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  French  customs.  The  proportion  seized  to  the  quantity 
that  escapes  into  France,  is  considered  as  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole ;  yet  the  variety  of  articles  seized  is  remarkable,  comprising, 
among  others,  many  articles  the  importation  duty  on  which  does  not 
exceed  8  or  10  per  cent ;  showing  that  even  this  duty  aflFords  a  pre- 
mium to  the  smuggler.  The  articles  seized  are  classified  much  the 
same  as  in  the  tariff*. 

<  Smuggling  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  organized  associations  on  the 
frontiers.  Dogs  and  horses,  chiefly  dogs,  are  the  carriers ;  premiums 
are  paid  annually  for  shooting  or  taking  dogs  so  employed,  and  many 
are  shot  or  taken  ;  but  as  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  number,  it  is  evi* 
dent  the  contraband  trade  will  continue  so  long  as  high  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions render  smuggling,  with  all  its  risks  and  penalties,  still  profitable* 
The  insurances  on  the  introduction  by  sea  are  at  higher  rates  than  by 
land  ;  and  the  risks  consequently  greater. 

*  English  manufactures  are  chiefly  smuggled  in  bales,  packed  for  clan- 
.  destine  introduction,  weighing  from  70  to  80  lbs.,  and  of  the  value  of 
about   L.50  sterling  ;    woollen  stufl*s  in  packages   of  sixteen   pieces, 
weighing  from  80  to  90  lbs. 

'  *  The  principal  contraband  trade  in  English  goods  for  the  French 
market  is  along  the  northern  land  frontier,  and  depots  of  them  are 
established  at  Cambray,  St  Quentin,  Ypres,  Tournayi  Mons,  and  other 
towns  in  the  north.  There  are  three  lines  of  land  custom-houses  ;  but 
it  has  been  usual  on  the  introduction  of  the  English  articles,  to  stamp 
them  at  the  frontier  towns  with  the  names  of  French  manufacturers 
before  they  are  sent  oiF  to  the  interior ;  and  when  so  stamped  the  addi- 
tional charge  is  4  per  cent  for  delivery  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  A 
large  portion  of  the  sugar,  coflee,  and  other  bulky  colonial  articles  which 
are  consumed  along  the  frontier,  are  introduced  clandestinely ;  these, 
tobacco  excepted,  are  not  often  conveyed  to  the  interior.  Belgium 
gives  on  refined  sugar,  to  the  exporter,  a  premium  beyond  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  the  raw  articles,  and  a  double  fraud  is  often  committed ; 
the  same  sugar  returning  again  and  again  to  Belgium,  and  receiving  the 
premium  on  each  exportation. 

*  Of  the  premiums  on  smuggling,  one  half  is  estimated  to  be  paid  to 
the  carrier  and  the  other  to  the  smuggler.  The  smuggling  companies 
have  usually  a  chief,  who  undertakes  the  pecuniary  arrangement  of  these 
transactions,  and  is  the  party  with  whom  the  insurance  is  eflected  ;  he 
arranges  with  the  carrier  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods,  paying  ordi- 
narily from  20  to  30  francs  per  package.  The  carrier  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  smuggler,  but  merely  delivers  his  charge  at  an  appointed 
place.  The  manager  generally  receives  for  himself  5  francs  per  pack- 
age. The  introduction  of  the  goods  through  the  lines  usually  employs 
three  days  ;  and  the  average  expenditure  per  man  is  12  francs  per  joar- 
ney.  When  the  goods  have  passed  the  lines  they  commonly  leave  the 
hands  of  the  smuggling  parties,  whose  business  is  what  is  called  the 
filtration  through  the  frontier. 
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*  M.  Bbnqui,  ain^,  one  of  the  ablest  living  French  writers  on  fiscal 
legislation,  observes  in  his  article  on  contrahandef  in  the  Encydo'pMie  du 
Commergantt  "  The  contraband  is  the  only  resource.left  for  the  indus- 
irioiLS  to  procure  foreign  articles,  the  use  of  which  they  consider  indis- 
pensable, but  which  are  either  absolutely  prohibited  by  law,  or  by  the 
high  duties  which  the  law  imposes.  The  notable  increase  of  smuggling 
in  extent  and  management,  proves  that  the  legislation  of  the  douanes 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  If  the  import 
duties  were  moderate,  the  risks  and  penalties  of  contraband  would  never 
be  encountered.  That  system  must  be  indeed  defective  which  niins  the 
conscientious  who  observe  its  laws,  and  enriches  the  smuggler  who  dis- 
regards them  at  whatever  risk."  He  considers,  that  under  a  system  of 
moderate  duties  France  might  reduce  the  employis  of  her  customs 
10,000  below  the  present  force,  which  is  more  than  douhle  that  num- 
ber.'—(Sec.  V.  ch.  15.) 

Although  a  part  of  the  French  restrictive  system  has  been 
directed  against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  yet  French 
iagriculture  does  not  appear  to  have  derived  any  benefit  whatever 
from  such  protection.  It  is  inferior  to  that  of  most  European 
countries,  and  has,  in  fact,  scarcely  improved  at  all  since  the 
time  when  Arthur  Young  described  it,  immediately  before  the 
first  Revohition.  Whilst  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  England  ranges  from  20  to  40  bushels,  or  about  28  bushels 
for  the  kingdom,  the  average  produce  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  is  under  14  bushels  per  acre. 

*  France,  of  all  countries  in  Europe,'  says  Mr  Macgregor,  <  should 
poduce  so  cheaply  as  to  have  no  pretence  for  restricting  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn.  Notwithstanding^  this  undoubted  fact,  a  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reported  in  1832,  that  "  if  We  admitted  the 
food  and  raiment  and  metals  and  colonial  and  other  objects  which 
strangers  would  bring  to  our  ports,  we  might  probably  gain  some 
hundreds  of  millions;  should  we  be  the  richer  in  consequence? — for 
the  riches  of  a  state  are  in  the  elements  of  labour,  and  when  labour  fails 
to  find  employment  misery  is  reproduced.  And  it  is  not  only  a  question 
of  comfort,  but  one  of  existeneei ;  for  if  wheat  were  introduced  without 
d^iy  from  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea,  our  maritime  chores  would  remain 
smcdtivated^  and  the  effect  of  a  ruinous  competition  would  affect^  more 
and  more,  nearly  the  whole  of  our  agricultural  population,^'  This  is  aA 
extraordinary  confession  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  a  great 
people.  They  declare  that  France,  with  her  soil  so  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  corn,  with  ner  scientific  and  agricultural  skill, 
frith  an  industrious  farming  population,  and  with  the  expense  of  freight 

o^er  charges,  equal  at  least  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  com,  is 

ible  of  competing  with  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  corn-grower. 

fjThe  French  agriculturist  has,  however,  to  contend  against  a  real 

naost-  oppressive   disadvantage  ;    that   is,  the  high  price  of  iron 

~  for  making  pioaghs,  barrows,  and  other  agricultural  instruments. 
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By  estimates,  much  under  tbose  made  by  tbe  late  Dttc  de  la  Rochefoa- 
cault  and  others,  of  the  annual  wear  of  the  iron  of  ploughs  and  of  harrows 
in  France,  and  calculating  the  difFerence  between  the  average  prices,  fo* 
ten  years,  of  iron  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  prj^s  at  which,  for  the 
same  period,  English  iron  would  have  been  sold  and  delivered  in  France, 
(if  not  restricted  by  high  duties,)  we  find  that  by  a  very  moderate  cal^ 
culation  the  agriculture  of  that  kingdom  is  t&xed  forty  miUions  of  francs 
annually  to  maintain  the  proprietors  of  iron  mines  and  founderies.  and 
the  proprietors  of  woods  used  in  making  charcoal.  M.  Annison,  an  un-» 
prejudiced  deputy,  has  estimated  this  tax,  in  his  Examen  de  VEnqaiU 
swr  les  FerSi  at  49,522,000  francs,  or  nearly  two  millions  sterling/ — (Sec. 
V.  chap.  6.) 

Here  we  find  that  for  forcing   tbe  iron  manufactures,  which 
never  have  thriven  in   France,  nor  ever  will  thrive   by  «uch 
means,  the  national  agriculture  is  subjected  to  an  annual  charge 
equal  to  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  whilst  that   agricul- 
ture continues  in  a  most  backward  and   unsatisfactory  state, 
though  forced  In  its  turn  by  taxes  upon  foreign  corn.     This  is 
the  very  result  foretold,  seventy  years  since,  by  Turgot,  in 
whose  works  will  be  found  a  remarkable  opinion,  dated  24th 
December  1773,  Sur  la  Marque  des  Fersj  deprecating  protective 
iron  duties,  by  the  most  unanswerable  arguments.     ^  Ce  que 
doit  faire  la  politique,'  concludes  Turgot,  *  est  done  de  s'aban- 
donner  au  cours  de  la  nature,  et  au  cours  de  commerce,  non 
moins  n^cessaire,   non  moins   irresistible  que  le  cours  de  la 
nature,  sans   pr^tendre   le   dirigef  ;   pour   le  diriger  sans  le 
deranger,  et  sans  se  nuire  a  soi-meme,  il  faudroit  pouvoir  suivre 
toutes  les  variations  des  besoins,  des  interets,  de  Tindustrie 
des  hommes;  il  faudreit  les  connoitre  dans  un  detail  qu'il  est 
physiquement  impossible  de  se  procurer,  et  sur  lequel  le  gou- 
vernement  le  plus  ]>abile,  le  plus  actif,  le  plus  detailleur, 
risquera  toujours  die  se  tromper  au  moins  de  la  moiti^.     J'ajoute 
que  si  I'on  avait  sur  toud  ces  details  cette  multitude  de  ckhi^ 
noissances  qu*il  est  impossible  de  rassembler,  le  rSsuitat  en 
serait  de  laisser  aller  les  ehoses  precis^m^nt  comme  elles  vofit 
toutes  seules,  par  la  seule  action   des  interets*  des  faommes 
qu'anime  la  balance  d'une  concurrence  libre  ! ' 
We  pass  over  the  heads  of  Germany  and  the  ZoUverein,  (that 
part  of  the  subject  having  been  considered  separately  on  a  recetft 
occasion  ;*)  and  proceed  to  Holland,  of  whose  career  and  com- 
mercial policy  our  author  has  furnished  an  interesting  histori- 
cal.sketch.     The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  Dutch  Neh- 

.    M»i    el    J.!i;i 
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therlaods,  the  wonderful  industry  and  endurance  of  the  people, 
and  the  present  prospects  of  the  country,  form  a  most  instructive 
field  of  investigation,  from  which  other  Governments  may  learn 
to  distinguish  the  causes  of  national  wealth  from  those  of  impo* 
verishment 

'  Holland  has  owed  her  prosperity — partly  to  necessity — partly  to 
her  situation  between  great  rivers  flowing*  down  from  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope, through  her  small  territories ; — greatly  to  the  thrift,  enterprise, 
and  bravery  of  her  people ;  and,  aided  by  these  physical  and  moral  cir- 
cumstances, quite  as  much  to  her  liberal  and  enlightened  commercial 
policy. 

«  The  Dutch,  may  not,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  the  nation  most  to  be 
admired  in  Europe ;  hut  they  will  stand  high  if  we  judge  them  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  and  value  them  on  the  standard  of  what  they  have 
done.  By  their  hatred  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  they  have  afforded  the 
first  durable  example  of  free  and  religious  liberty  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
To  a  country  almost  floating  on  the  waters,  and  subjected  to  sudden  in- 
undations, they  have  given  a  firm  foundation,  and  raised  formidable  bar- 
riers to  the  inroads  of  the  floods  and  of  the  Ocean.  They  have,  without 
sione  or  timber  in  their  country,  built  spacious  cities  and  superb  edi- 
ficed :  the  foundations  and  superstructure  of  Which  they  have  carried 
from  afar.  Without  possessing,  at  home,  any  one  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  ship,  they  have  built  navies  that  have  swept  the  flags 
of  their  former  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean,  and  they  have  disputed  the 
Beas  with  the  most  formidable  fleets.  Without  arable  land,  their  cities 
became  granaries  for  supplying  Europe ;  and  with  a  territory  not  so 
extensive  as  Wales;  and  the  people  at  all  times  subjected  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion, their  army,  their  fleet,  and  their  commerce  have  enabled  them  to 
rank  high  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

*  Although  under  Napoleon  their  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated, 

that  statesman   will  be  greatly  in  error  who  classes   the  kingdom  of 

Holland  among  those  which  now  stand  low  in  political  consequence. 

Th^re  are  great  riches  still  iu  Holland.     It  iff  a  country  in  which  there 

is  less  su^ring  than  in  any  other  iu  the  world :  there  are  no  poor- 

Tates ;  yet  those  in  distress  are  better  sheltered,  clad,  and  led,  than  lU 

Any  other  part  of  Europe.     Benevolent  iitatitutions  for  all  necessary  aid, 

■whether  to  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the  blind,  or  the  lame,  anre  found  io 

^very  town  in  Holland*     The  principles  under  which  all  k  managed  are» 

so  waste,  no  extravagance,  uo  jobbing  iu  the  direction ;  };hat  all  who 

.eat,  if  in  health,  must  work — and  for  all  who  can  work  there  is  no  ex- 

,cuse  for  being  idle,  as  the  municipal  administrations  are  always  prepared 

to  employ  the  unoccupied.     Begging  is  there  a  profession  that  cannot 

be  allowed.     How  different  to  all  this  is  the  condition  of  Spain  f  which 

we  shall  hereafter  contrast  with  Holland. 

*  Taxation  has,  however,  always  been  high  in  the  United  Provinces ; 
'^yet  the^ants  of  the  state,  not  protection  to  manufaetures,  fortocd  the 
-Cause  of  taxation.     Holland  has,  at  whatever  eofpense  and  endumncif 
always  maintained  national  as  well  as  individual  credit. 
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<  We  have  examined  thoroughly  the  causes  of  wealth  in  this  state, 
and  find  them  to  be  no  other  than  persevering^  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain — continued  by  each  individual  ddring  life,  and  transmitted  by  each 
to  his  successor ;  and  the  most  ei^traordinary  frugality  in  the  manner  of 
living — joined  to  the  universally  governing  maxim  among  the  Dutch, 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  live  upon  much  less  than  one*8  income.  It 
i;DUst  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  wars  of  the  Dutch,  which  oc- 
casioned these  high  rates  of  taxation,  were  often  unjust,  and  ruinous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The  necessities  of  the  state  taxed 
consumption,  when  the  occasion  required,  at  enormously  hip;h  rates; 
extending  this  taxation  even  to  corn — to  grinding  at  the  mills — to  thc^ 
baking  of  bread — to  butter,  ti§h,  fruits,  legacies,  sales  of  houses,  lands,  Sec, 
The  land  and  other  direct  taxes  yield  at  present  about  the  sam^  revenue 
as  the  customs  and  excise,  and  the  whole  taxation  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  expenditure  since  the  Belgium  revolution. 

*  Since  the  peace  of  1814,  Holland  has  in  many  respects  departed 
from  the  liberal  commercial  principles  under  which  she  flourished.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  England,  differential  tonnage  duties  in  favour  of 
her  own  flag,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  have  been  establish- 
ed— rand,  lately,  pernicious  corn-duties  have  been  legalized  by  the  States- 
General.  Bounties  (not  drawbacks)  are  also  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
sugar  refined  in  Holland.  The  taxation,  in  consequence  of  these  evils, 
and  of  maintaining;  a  large  army  since  the  separation  from  Belgium,  has 
been  oppressive ;  yet  the  national  credit  has  been  maintained,  and  the 
tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  commodities  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  excepting  those  of  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  Turkey.* — (Sec, 
VI.  chap.  1.) 

In  the  year  1751,  the  Prince  of  Orarfge,  William  the 
Fourth,  presented  to  the  States-General  a  remarkable  Memorial, 
containing  the  opinions  of  all  the  principal  merchants  on  the 
Actual  state  of  commerce,  and  on  the  means  of  restoring  it  to  its 
former  grandeur.  The  merchants  enumerate  as  the  causes  of 
the  past  commercial  prosperity,  the  advantageous  situation  of 
Holland,  possessing  the  mouths  of  considerable  rivers — the 
al)undance  of  fish  on  the  coasts — and  the  barrenness  of  the  country^ 
which  had  stimulated  to  great  exertion  the  genius  and  industry 
of  the  people.  Among  the  moral  causes  are  enumerated  the  free 
constitution  of  the  republic — the  pure  administration  of  justice — 
and  the  absence  of  civil  or  religious  persecution — the  constant 
policy  having  been  to  make  the  country  an  asylum  for  perse- 
cuted and  distressed  foreigners,  and  to  afford  protection  and 
naturalization  to  refugees,  who  were  the  means  of  establishing 
many  trades,  manufactures,  and  arts.  The  then  recent  decline 
of  commerce  is  attributed  to  the  increased  and  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  national  imposts ;  and  a  revision  of  the  taxation  is 
recommended — especially  that  no  duty  should  be  imposed  on  raw 
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materials,  or  on  foreign  goods  placed  in  entrepot,  or  for  transit, 
because  the  lighter  the  burdens  the  greater  would  be  the  trade. 

Among  the  sure  symptoms  of  national  decay  is  the  existence 
of  a  want  of  employment  of  capital  at  home,  combined  with  a 
diminishing  rate  of  interest ;  and  this  has  for  some  time  past 
been  the  case  among  the  Dutch,  who  have  in  consequence  invest- 
ed or  employed  a  very  large  portion  of  their  capital  in  foreign  states. 
To  England,  as  the  greatest  of  trading  nations,  the  commercial 
history  of  Holland  conveys  many  most  useful  lessons.  Our 
legislature  has  lately  profited  by  the  good  example  of  Holland 
in  one  particular ;  namely,  by  the  passing  of  Mr  Hutt's  Natu- 
ralization Act — a  measure  which  has  placed  the  foreigner, 
for  most  practical  purposes,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  natural- 
born  subject.  But  the  warning  which  Holland  has  given  us  to 
reform  our  financial  system  remains  yet  unheeded ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  superabundance  of  capital  in  the  British  metropolis,  combined . 
with' a  rate  of  interest  so  unprecedentedJy  low,  cannot  but  sug- 
gest the  apprehension  that  the  field  of  employment  for  that 
capital  has  been  considerably  narrowed  by  the  effects  of  a  long 
continued  system  of  ill  regulated  taxation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Dutch  government  appears  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  a.  low  customs'  tariff,  and  our 
staple  manufactures  are  admitted  into  Holland  upon  liberal 
terms.  Cotton  goods  of  every  description,  for  instance,  are 
rated  at  only  four  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  the  general  rate  of 
duty  upon  goods  unenumerated  is  two  per  cent  ad  valorem*  A 
project  of  a  still  more  liberal  tariff  has  lately  been  submitted  to 
the  legislature,  and  may  probably  have  come  into  operation  be- 
fore the  publication  of  these  remarks. 

The  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Russian  Empire  is 
rich  in  statistical  details  illustrative  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Colossus  of  the  North.  The  progress  of  Russia,  as  regards 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  since  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great,  has  been  unexampled  ;  but  neither  her  extended  empire^ 
iior  her  population  of  sixty  millions,  are  in  themselves  to  be 
regarded  as  signs  of  national  strength,  without  reference  to  the 
degree  of  concentration  and  of  productive  power  belonging  to 
that  population.  The  scattered  people  who  inhabit  the  vast  ter- 
ritories known  by  the  general  name  of  Russia,  are  necessarily 
devoid  of  nationality — of  that  unity  of  sentiments  and  interests 
which  niakes  men  feel  and  act  as  one  social  body.  France  is  a 
striking  example  of  a  really  national  spirit;  all  Frenchmen  think 
and  wish  as  one  man,  as  far  as  their  country  is  concerned ;  and  this 
is  the  true  secret  of  the  effective  strength  of  that  nation.  But, 
from  not  coni^idering  the  total  absence  of  combination  among 
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the  wMely  separated  subjects  of  the  Czar,  great  nisconception 
has  prevailed  relative  to  the  actual  force  which  Russia  could 
measure  with  the  forces  of  other  states.  The  facts  brought  to- 
gether by  Mr  Macgregor  lend  very  much  to  quiet  apprehensions 
on  this  score.  Even  admitting  that  Russia  is  a  power  whose  policy 
is  peculiarly  aggressive,  and  that  her  movements,  therefore,  re- 
quire to  be  vigilantly  watched  by  other  governments,  still  the 
exaggerated  notions  which  have  been  formed  of  her  greatness 
appear  to  be  founded  rather  upon  the  principle  of  omne  igmh 
turn  pro  magnifico^  than  upon  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
real  state  of  her  available  resources* 

The  Russian  tarifT  has  long  been  highly  restrictive,  and  its 
character  was  not  altered  by  the  modifications  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1841,  The  list  of  prohibitions  b  very  eztensive — * 
including  various  descriptions  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  ma-* 
nufactures,  iron,  cutlery,  and  hardware,  and  numerous  other 
articles  which,  under  a  moderate  tariff,  would  be  supplied  by 
England  in  exchange  for  raw  produce*  At  present,  our  ex- 
ports to  Russia  amount  to  only  half  the  value  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Holland  alone^  and  to  only  about  one-fourth 
of  our  exports  to  Germany.  The  value  of  British  exports  to 
Russia  in  1838  (a  fair  average  year,)  was  £1,663,342 — of  which 
£1,236,^84  consisted  of  cotton-twist,  leaving  a  balance  of  only 
£426,758  for  all  other  articles ;  whilst  the  exports  from  Russia 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1837,  Were  £6,977,396 — being  no  less 
than  seven-twelfths  of  the  entire  Russian  exports  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  thus  appears  that  Englishmen,  for  their  own 
wants  and  interests,  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  Russian 
produce,  notwithstanding  her  prohibitory  tariff ;  and  that  if, 
on  account  of  that  tariff,  Britain  were  to  impose  retaliating 
duties  against  Russia,  the  British  conauQier  would  be  the  persoa 
most  injured  by  such  a  proceeding.  Our  treaty  with  Russia, 
signed  in  January  1843,  has  secured  reciprocity  to  British  ship- 
ping, and  has  placed  British  commerce  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  fumishinglthe  condition  of  similar  equiva- 
ients.  These  concessions,  however,  did  not  mitigate  the  pro- 
hibitory character  of  the  tariff,  which  our  author  thus  de*^ 
scribes : — ^ 


*  Since  the  recent  change  in  the  Russian  Finance  Ministry,  a  more 
liberal  disposition  has  been  manifested  ;  and  there  is  reaaon  to  hope  that 
several  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  tariff— amongf  otherS)  the  prohibition  of 
Biitish  printed  cofttons— will  be  abolished.  We  naust,  however,  recipro- 
cate by  admitting  Russian  tallow  as  a  raw  material,  duty  free. 
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«  Russia  tnay  be  skid  to  prokibift  'the  importatifm  of  ererj  material 
.like  thoee  which  can  be  drawn,  by  the  labour  of  her  serft,  from  her 
mines  and  jforeste,  aod  of  eferj.  foreign  manufaslnired  article,  in  order 
that  the  ]abouPH)f  those  serfs,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  either  imported 
or  made  in  the  country,  and  directed  by  skilful  foreign  artizans,  shall  be 
made  to  produce  articles  either  similar  to,  or  that  may  be  substituted 
for,  those  of  foreign  manuJBcture.  We  readily  admit  that  this  prohibi- 
tive system,  so  generally  injurious  to  the  empire,  may  beTery  profitable 
to  the  nobles  at  Mo8(m>w,  and  elsewhere,*  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
cheaply  and  coarsely  fed  and  clad  serfs. 

*  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  and  carrying  on  her  manufac* 
tures,  permits  the  importation  of  mathematical,  optical,  astronomical, 
and  agricultural  instruments ;  newly ^inren ted  machinery,  and  models  oif 
•naohines,  mules,  and  all  the  materials  'enumerated  heneafter  in  Table  I. 
of'the  tarijff,  required  in  the  arts. 

*  Cotton  twist,  still  required  by  her,  sheep's  wool,  and  several  other 
articles  not  enumerated,  are  admitted  at  small  nominal  duties. 

*  A  recent  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  her  commercial  legislation  has 
been  generally  promulgated  as  a  return  to  liberal  trading  principles ;  but 
on  examining  the  prohibitions  abolished,  we  discover  that  they  are 
either  of  no  great  importance,  or  that  the  duties  substituted  are  so  high 
as  to  preclude  any  profitable  legitimate  importation  into  Russia  of  ma- 
nufactured goods.' — (Sect.  Xn.  chap.  7*) 

NotwithstaiKling  that  for  many  years  it  has  bees  tbe  settled, 
policy  of  Ruesii^  to  create  home  manufactures,  her  manufacti^ 
ring  industry  is  still  very  unimportant  for  a  po|>iiIatiofi  of  sixty 
millions ;  and  is  far  in  arrear  of  that  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  smuggler  pursues  Ins  trade  across 
the  frontier  in  spite  of  ukases,  preventive  forts,  and  an  army  of 
revenue  oflBcers;  and  will  of  course  continue  to  do  so  whilst  fo- 
reign manufacturers  can  produce  better  and  cheaper  articles  than 
tlu^e  made  within  the  prohibitory  cordon.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed,  that  the  Russian  manufactures  have  made 
no  progress  at  all.  On  the  contrary^  it  appears  that  her  factories, 
which  twenty  yeiM's  ago  could  sot  produce  sufficient  cloth  for  the 
use  of  her  army,  are  now  able  npt  only  to  do  this,  but  to  export 
considerable  quantities  of  doth  to  the  markets  of  Central  Asia 
and  China. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
affecting  the  result  which  might  be  anticipated  from  a  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  the  British  corn-laws.  We  therefore  need 
not  apologize  for  extracting  the  following  passages  from  Mr 
Macgregor's  account  of  the  agriculture  of  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Wolga  :— 

*  Tamboff,  or  Tambov.— The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  by 
some  Russian  authorities  at  21,000  square  miles,  and  by  Kortsakoff  at 
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near] J  25,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  1,422,000.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  a  vast  flat  plain.  In  8ome  parts  undulations  occur,  and, 
towards  the  north,  sandy,  hoggy  forest,  and  marshy  lands ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  province  is  covered  with  fir  and  other  trees*  The  Steppe, 
towards  the  east,  has  no  >vood  of  consequence,  and  the  black  mouldy  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  As  not  only  the  productive  powers,  but  the  actual 
produce  of  this  province,  have  been  held  forth  as  alone  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  all  Europe  with  corn,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ruin,  if  admit- 
ted at  a  low  duty,  the  farmers  of  England,  we  shall  detail  at  some  length 
the  information  we  have  collected.  ) 

'  It  has  been  declared  officially,  and  it  has  been  repeated  and  reprint- 
ed frequently,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  that  the  province  of  Tamboff  alone  yielded 
39,000,000  quarters.  Now,  if  we  take  M.  Kortsakoff 's'statement  of  the 
area — the  greatest  given  by  any  one — say  at  15,689,200  English  acres, 
39^000,000  quarters  would  be  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  that  is, 
supposing  the  province  of  Tamboff  were  one  great  corn*  field,  without 
any  part  of  it  occupied  by  towns,  buildings  of  any  kind-broads,  forests, 
swamps,  heaths,  marshes,  pine  barrens,  or  waters.  The  facts,  however, 
are,  that  the  soils,  the  seasons,  the  weather,  and  the  crops,  according  to 
the  official  accounts  of  this^  as  has  been  described,  the  most  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Russia,  are  all  remarkably  variable,  and  that  great  scarcities  of 
grain  for  food  has  frequently  occurred.  Of  the  annual  produce  of  com, 
we  have  for  different  periods  the. following  official  statements,  or  rather 
#  estimates:— In  1 802,  9,294,827  chetwerts,  or  rather  more  than  6,000,000 
quarters.  In  1821,  only  5,223,796  chetwerts.  In  ^833,  the  crop  was 
stated  as  abundant,  and  800,000  chetwerts,  or  560,000  quarters,  were 
exported  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  We  then  have  an  account 
of  10,000,000  chetwerts  being  the  produce  of  an  ordinary  crop,  and 
17,000,000  chetwerts  that  of  a  good  harvest.  Finally,  a  consular  ac- 
count is  transmitted  to  England,  stating  that  the  province  of  Tamboff 
produces  39,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  and  the  word  com  is  at  once 
translated  into  the  word  wheat 

*  The  greater  portion  of  the  corn  produced  in  Tamboff,  as  well  as  in 
all  Russia,  is  not  wheat,  but  rye.  Some  little  wheat,  however,  is  grown 
in  Tamboff — from  21,000  to  35,000  quarters.  Oats,  and  buckwheat,  a 
black  poor  grain,  which  grows  on  sandy  soils,  constitute,  next  to  rye, 
the  principal  grains  grown.  Hemp  is  cultivated  to  an  important  ex- 
tent. The  cattle  pastured  and  fattened  for  Moscow  an4  St  Petersburg 
are  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  driven  into  Tamboff,  for  pasturage,  from 
the  steppes  of  South-Eastern  Russia,  and  even  from  the  Caucasus.  The 
horses,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  nobility,  are  wretchedly  infe- 
rior. There  are  about  1,140,000  sheep,  and  700,000  swine  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

*  The  more  recent  exaggerations  respecting  Tamboff  are  contained  m 
a  work  entitled  Materia ts  far  a  Stalistical  Account  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1839,  in  the  Russian  language, 
by  Imperial  permission. 

*  The  following  extracts  from  that  work  were  translated  at  St  Peters- 
burg from  the  Russian  : — 
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*  Now,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  above  statement  is  also  great) j 
exaggerated.  In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  is 
stated  above  to  be  4,000,000  to  4,500^000  of  deciatines.  M.  Kortsajcoff, 
who  allows  a  greater  surface  to  the  province  than  any  other  writer,  esti- 
mates the  whole  extent,  including  water,  marshes,  forests,  meadow  and 
pasture,  &c.,  at  5,913,222  deciatines;  and  the  arable  land  at  2,226,177 
deciatines. 

«  The  above  account  of  4,500,000  deciatines  being  solely  under  corn 
culture,  is  a  palpable  exaggeration;  for  if  the  forests,  marshes,  and 
waters  alone  were  deducted  from  the  largest  estimate  of  the  area  of 
Tamboff,  the  remaining  part  would  not  exceed  4,500,000  deciatines ; 
and  M.  Kortsakoff  allows  about  1,500,000  for  pastures  and  meadows ; 
60  that,  taking  the  highest  estimate,  there  could  not  have  been  more 
than  3,000,000  deciatines  left  /or  arable  cultivation,  and  from  this  quan« 
tity  must  be  deducted  the  spaces  occupied  by  towns,  roads.  Sic,  Allow- 
ing, as  a  mere  basis  of  valuation,  that  8,000,000  deciatines  of  Tamboff 
were  one  vast  corn-field,  without  any  deduction  for  separations  between 
inclosures,  or  any  space  left  for  other  divisions,  paths,  &c.,  and  deduct^ 
ing.the  one>third  left  fallow,  according  to  the  above  statement,  then  the 
extreme  quantity  left  for  sowing  would  be  2,000,000  deciatines,  or 
5,400,000  acres.  The  produce,  at  the  lowest  quantity  given  above, 
]  1,410,000  quarterssrslSf  bushels  per  acre.  Taking  the  highest  quan- 
tity, 1 7,220 JOOO  quarters,  the  produce  would  be  about  25^  bushels  per 
acre.  All  the  accounts  of  the  produce  of  corn  in  the  province  of  Tam- 
boff^  must  therefore,  to  those  who  will  examine  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, prove  to  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  exaggerations  that 
could  have  been  used,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  statesmen  and 
terrifying  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  other  countries.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  statements,  and  all  the  information  which  we  have 
been  able  to  procure,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  province  of  Tamboff, 
instead  of  producing  89,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  or  the  quantity  since 
diminished  to  17,220,000  quarters,  and  in  the  worst  seasons  to  1 1,400,000 
quarters,  has  never,  during  the  most  plentiful  harvest,  yielded  above 
10,000,000  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain.'— (Sect.  XII.  chap.  25.) 

Of  all  the  European  states,  there  is  none  upon  which  nature 
bas  bestowed  more  of  the  elenaents  of  wealth  and  power  than 
Spain.  Her  fine  climate  and  soil — her  great  mineral  riches — and 
Iier  numerous  rivers  and  seaports — place  her  far  above  the  average 
of  other  nations  in  respect  to  natural  advantages ;  yet  doubts  can 
hardly  fail  to  arise  as  to  whether  those  advantages  are  in  reality 
such,  when  we  see  Holland,  destitute  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
ascribing  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  sons  to  the  very  bar- 
renness of  her  soil.  Indeed,  national  superiority  is  found  to 
jdepend  far  more  upon  the  race  of  men  than  on  the  country  which 
they  inhabit. 

Restrictive  commercial  legislation,  and  financial  abuses,  have 
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reduced  Spain  to  an  almost  unparalleled  state  of  ^degradatioD  and 
impoverishment  The  character  and  effectf)  of  her  ini^^ne  legis- 
lation are  well  described  by  Mr  Macgregor  ;-'t- 

^  The  commercial  legislation  of  Spain  has  been,  and  eontinnes  to  be, 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  and  restrictive  of  all  the  systems  of  trading 
Exclusion.  While  that  most  despotic  of  governments  possessed  an  em* 
pire  in  America  to  interchange  commodities  with,  her  code  of  trading 
laws  was,  comparatively  speaking,  not  altogether  so  ruinons  to  ber 
finances  and  credit  as  it  has,  generally  with  other  measures,  proved 
since  that  period  disastrous  to  her  general  interests,  and  so  discredit-^ 
able  to  her  national  dignity  and  moral  character,  daring  the  last  thirty 
years.  From  the  time  the  Inquisition,  and  other  tyrannical  inventions  of 
the  Court  and  Church,  drove  the  industrious  Moors  from  Spain,  buman 
ingenuity,  absolutism,  and  power,  could  not  possibly  have  contrived  end 
enforced  measures  more  efficiently  calculated  to  retard  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  than  those  of  the  Government,  coupled 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

*  Spain  occupies  a  surface  nearly  one  half  greater  than  all  the  Brrtifih 
Isles,  with  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  nearly  double  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Spain  is  eleven  times  as  large  as  Holland ;  the  latter 
has  no  minerals,  little  land  for  other  purposes  than  for  grazing  and  for 
buildings — no  timber — and  a  climate  the  character  of  which  is  hnroid, 
and  for  a  part  of  the  year  severely  cold.  If  Spain  and  Holland  were 
left  to  themselves  in  the  event  of  a  warlike  contention,  which  of -the  na^ 
tions  would  be  the  most  likely  to  overcome  the  other  ?  At  present^ 
opinion  would  decide  in  favour  of  Holland. 

<  The  example  of  these  two  nations  is  an  elucidation  of  the  fower  or 
weakness  of  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  wisdom  end  industry,  or 
the  folly  and  negligence  of  man,  in  opposition  to  natural  advantages  or 
obstructions.  Holland  has  thriven  and  attained  power  under  a  system 
of  commercial  freedom.  Spain  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  Euro* 
pean  degradation  under  the  most  restrictive  and  prohibitive  cnstoms' 
laws. 

<  The  proud  system  of  Spanish  legislation  was  based  on  possessii^ 
and  securing  within  berself  all  kinds  of  luxury,  wealth,  and  power.  First, 
by  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  commodities  from  any  country  except  her 
colonial  empire  ;  and  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  eonsume  no  ma* 
nnfactured  articles  except  those  of  Spain,  with  the-  apecions  view  thai 
all  the  precious  metals  would  necessarily  be  sent  to  the  viofther-country, 
where  they  would  be  forced  to  remain  if  no  foreign  commodities  were 
admitted.  But,  in  deiiance  of  this  system,  the  precious  metals  were 
drained  off  to  foreign  countries,  both  from  her  colonies  a;)d  from  Spaii), 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  they  were  robbed  from  the  ^natives  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  or  drawn  from'the  mines  by  the  millions  of  American  and  African 
slaves  who  have  been  exterminated  under  the  cruel  labour  to  which  they 
were  doomed. 

<  British  colonists  had  no  sooner  settled  in  North  America,  than  they 
commenced,  a  very  lucrative  contraband  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  Cuba  and  South  America.     It  soon  became  a  trade  of  prodigioos 
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value  and  clear  gain,  in  exchanging  all  sorts  of  English  ipatm&ctUret 
for  the  precious  metals ;  the  latter  were  remitted  chiefly  to  £i;igland» 
and  partly  retained  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the  colonies.  The  Span- 
ish monarchy,  to  prevent  this  trade,  stationed  a  fleet  of  guarda'Costa^ 
along  the  shores,  and  their  indiscriminate  interruption  and  seizure  of  all 
British  vessels  met  with  in  those  seas,  caused  the  war  of  1739  hetween 
England  and  Spain.  Afterwards,  although  England  had  no  interest,  but 
quite  the  contrary,  to  break  up  this  commerce,  she  was  induced  by 
Spain  to  order  the  British  cruisers  to  seize  all  British  vessels  found  near 
the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  the  former  having  acted  as  if 
they  received  their  orders  from  Spain,  efl*ectually  put  down  the  trade, 
until  it  was,  after  the  independence  of  America,  resumed  with  as  great 
activity  as  before,  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Spain  was, 
during  the  whole  period,  filled  with  contraband  merchandise  by  way  of  the 
Basque  Provinces — by  smuggling  through  Portugal  and  over  the  Pyre- 
nees—-by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards,  up  to  the  present 
day,  with  great  activity,  by  the  way  of  Gibraltar.'— (Sect.  XIV.  chap.  5.) 

The  extent  to  which  smuggling  is  still  carried  on,  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier,  is  altogether  enormous — at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand arnied  men  are  engaged  in  it ;  and  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  are  deacribed  as  being  entirely  occupied  in  the 
contraband  trade — among  whom  are  several  members  of  the 
Cortes,  and  even  the  manufacturers  themselves  I  The  cotton 
manufactures  of  Catalonia  have,  for  nearly  a  century,  enjoyed  a 
complete  monopoly  both  in  Spain  and  her  colonies.  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  The  medium  importation  of  raw  cotton  into 
Spain,  from  1834  to  1840  inclusive,  did  not  amount  to  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  which  was  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  im- 
ported into  England  in  the  year  1784 — less  than  the  twenty- 
sixth  part  of  the  British  importation  in  1830 — and  less  than  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  British  importation  of  raw  cotton  in  1840  ! 
The  English  and  French  cotton  manufacturers  have,  by  the  aid 
of  the  smuggler,  beat  the  Catalonian  out  of  the  field.  Accord- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  Spanish  senator  Marliani,*  cited  by  our 
author,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  annually  smuggled  into  Spain 
from  England  and  France,  stands  thus : — from  England,  through 
Spanish  ports,  Gibraltar,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  £1,683,218 ; 
from  France,  £1,331,608  ;— total,  £3,014,826.  Other  writers 
have  calculated  the  same  amount  at  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lions sterling;  but  Marliani's  estimate  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  prohibitory  system  has  afibrded  no  protection  what- 
ever to  the  Catalonian  manufacturers.  They  are  unable  to 
supply  even  a  third  of  the  quantity  required  for  consumption ;. 


*  l)e  la  Infiueiicia  del  Sistema  Prohibitivo.     Madrid,  1842. 
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And  Spaiii  is  deluged  with  English  and  French  cotton  goods, 
-which  do  not  pay  one  farthing  to  the  Spanish  treasury.  There 
is  sJso  tnuch  smuggling  in  tobacco  and  other  articles  \  and  the 
final  result  is,  that  the  entire  income  which  Spain  derives  from 
customs'  revenue  scarcely  exceeds  £800,000,  whilst  the  prohibi- 
tive system  entails  an  annual  public  loss,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manu£etcturers,  of  four  millions  sterling  !  The  capital  investe4 
in  the  Catalonian  cotton  manufacture  is  stated  at  not  more  than 
£200,000  sterling,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  about 
fiOyOOO.  For  the  sake  of  this  insignificant  interest  the  prohibi- 
tory system  is  kept  up  by  the  government ;  whilst  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  principal  manufacturers  maintain  their  cotton 
fabrics  for  the  purpose  of  a  mask  to  hide  their  contraband  trans- 
actions, and  to  enable  them  to  sell  as  their  own  the  productions 
of  Fiance  and  England  !  So  shameful  a  scheme  of  public 
plunder  has  rarely  been  brought  to  light.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernment has^  indeed,  lately  announced  an  intention  of  subject- 
ing its  tariff  to  revision ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  short  rf 
the  most  thorough  and  searching  reform  will  suffice  for  the  cor- 
rection of  a  system  of  fraud  and  demoralization  so  widely  ex- 
tended. 

Portugal  possesses  even  more  natural  adaptations  than  Spain 
ta^  an  extensive  commerce;  and  commands  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  Spanish  rivers.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has 
always  formed  the  main  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  though 
the  soil  is  admirably  suited  to  wheat  and  other  grain  ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  have  for  centuries  depended  on 
other  ooutttries  for  bread.  The  manufactures  are  very  unimpor- 
tant. I'be  Portuguese  tariff  is  less  prohibitory  than  that  of 
Spain,  but  the  rates  of  duty  are  high  enough  to  operate  most 
Tinfalvourably  to  the  interests  both  of  the  consumer  and  of  the 
wine  trade ;  which  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  a  contMnercial 
treaty  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  certain  import  duties  eatAi  be 
effected  with  Gre^  Britain.  We  have  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
^ith  Portugal,  dated  in  July  1842 ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  de^sired 
that  the  spirit  of  that  treaty  should  be  still  further  carried  otit 

*  Conrfmefc^  in*  this  kingdom/  eays  Mr  Macgregor,  *  has  not  be^n 
so*  much  restricted  by  a  high  tariff  or  prohibitions,  as  by  the  malad- 
minftstration  of  a  government,  which,  by  its  imbecility  and  tyranny,  broke 
down  those  energies  and  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  had  at  one  finve 
distinguished  the  Portuguese  nation*  The  extensive  lands  held  by  the 
.  monasteries,  and  the  darkening  power  of  the  church,  have  always  formed 
another  chief  cause  of  national  degradation.  The  separation  of  Brazil 
nearfy  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  which,  in  regard  to 
exports,  is  now  chiefly  limited  to  wine,  fruits,  wood,  cork,  and  salt. 
The  natural    advantages  and    resources    of   thtf  kingdom,  how^ereri 


ought  to  eiiab)^  Portugal  to  becsoitte  one.of  the  mofit  important  tracing 
CQWUtrie^  in  Dutppe^  TJbe  Want  of  road»>  the  barbarism  of  the  laws  and 
poliQCu  the  coi%$e^uent  in^^urity  of  person  and  property>  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  population,  eepeeiallj  in  latter  timee»  as  to  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  do  not  warrant  us  to  hope  for  an  early  regeneration  of  this 
ancient  kingdom. 

*  Of  all  the  treaties  into  which  England  ha6  entered  with  foreign 
ststtes,  none  hasi  been  so  highly  and  generally  braised  as  that  with  Por- 
Ifagal,  signed  by  Mr  Methufen  At  Lisbon  in  December  1703.  Those 
wlio  hare  undergone  the*  labour  of  enquiring  felly  into  its  effects,  will 
i)Oii€Uid0  thai  none  ha^  b«^n  tnore  generally  pernicious.  Treaties  or 
coftTentioaie  of  commeroe  have  been  considered  as:  contmcts  by  which 
onft  nation  has.  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  adFantage  from  another.  If 
th^  true  pHnci{^s  of  trade  were  ifuUy  understood,  treaties  for  regulaih 
ing  international  commerce,  wou)d  become  useless.  The  spirit  of 
luch  conventions  between  one  nation^  and  another,  distinctly  conveys 
the  meaning  that  some  others  than  the  contracting  states  are  placed 
upon  a  less  favourable  understanding  ;  while  all  exhibit  the  restrictions 
Which  commercial  legislation  has,  in  almost  every  country,  imposed  on 
Industry,  trade,  enterpfise,  and  intercourse.  '  If  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary fbr  the  negbtiation  of  a  good  commi^rcial  treaty,  as  sketched  in  a 
pamphlet  attributed  to  Mr  Eden  in-  1787,  could  ever  be  possessed 
by  any  one  maU)  or  ev«n  by  several  men,  and  if  such  good  treaty 
Ibe  proftouMe^  <^a  masterpiece  of  ftkill,''  great  allowances  may  \^ 
iSjadfi  for  those  who  have  negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  fo« 
reign  govemm^ts  ;  but  at  the  same  time  such  negotiations  ought 
BQver  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  men  who  possess  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  sound  principles  of  international  exchange,  joined  to  skill,  discretion, 
and  judgment,  in  executing  a  trust  in  which  tbe  most  numerous  interests 
of  nations  and  individuals  are  so  deeply,  widely,  and  may,  in  consequence, 
be  permanently  involved.  The  Methuen  treaty  stipulated  for  the  admis- 
sion of  English  woollens  {then  prohibited)  into  Portugal,  in  considera- 
tion' of  EtjglAnd  admitting,  "finr  ever  after,*"  Portugal  wines  aft 
two^^irds  of  ffe  dvty  pttyabh  on  the  wines  if  France,  Thift 
ui^st  unwise  of  treaties  with  a  tjountry  having  but  a  small  popular 
timi)  the  gpealtcff  part  of  whi^  Wef^  and  are  pdop^juid  unable  to  coo- 
OTWio  any  great  quaatity,  icomfarativeiy  speakingv  of  i3ril;kh  WHK>llea% 
-gAve  liae  to  that  legisUtioii  oh  the  part  of  Fra»e^,  which  has  constituted 
a  war  of  material  ifljjwiep  between. two  great  countries  from  thajt  period 
B|i  to  the  present  day.  With  the  visionary  and  fallacious  object  of 
encouraging  our  woollen  manufactures,  by  finding  an' exclusive  market 
for  them  in  Portugal,  we  nearly  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  lead- 
ing article  which  France  had  to  interchange  with  us  for  manufactures; 
atid  for  this  purpose  we  consented  to  drink  scarcely  any  other  than  the 
^i^vy,  black,  and  spirituous  wines  of  Oporto,  instead  of  the  clear  and 
iHlWesome  wines  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne.  We  do 
<m  ^^eny  that  there  were  advantages  in  having  a  market  for  our  w^k 
liMll  Ppr^gal'^especially  one,  (^  which,  if  aot  the  principal,  was  the 
ttforded  of  eending  them  afterwacdi  hj  contraband  into  Spain, 
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English  woollens,  however,  found  their  way  extensively  into  Portuga 
before  the  date  of  the  Methuen  treaty,  in  defiance  of  the  legal  prohibi«- 
tipn ;  and  fortunately  that  treaty  exists  no  longer  to  shackle  us  in  onr 
commercial  negotiations  with  other  wine-producing'  countries.' — (Sect. 
XV.  chap.  2.) 

« 

The  fallacy  of  tHe  principle  of  the  Methuen  treaty  is  now  so 
generally  understood  and  admitted,  that  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous to  add  any  thing  here  in  its  condemnation.  The  error 
consisted  in  supposing  that  British  industry  in  general  would  be 
benefited  by  the  forcing  a  particular  branch  of  it  into  a  particur 
lar  channel ;  for  that  is  the  effect  of  obtaining  the  admission  of 
our  manufactures  into  a  given  country  on  lower  tenns  than  other 
foreign  states.  Mr  Methuen's  diplomacy  was  misdirected,  be- 
cause the  loss  which  it  entailed  upon  us  in  France  and  other 
countries  was  greater  than  the  advantage  secured  in  Portugal. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  foreign  governments  have  not  in 
general  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  For  example,  by  the  treaty 
between  the  ZoUverein  and  the  United  States  of  Am'erica,  which 
was  signed  at  Berlin  in  March  1844,  but  not  ratified,  both  par- 
ties contemplated  the  admission  of  certain  articles  of  each  other's 
Sroduce  and  manufacture  on  more  favourable  terms  than  thepror 
uce  and  manufacture  of  other  nations.  Again,  by  the  treaty  of 
September  last  between  Belgium  and  the  ZoUverein,  Beigie 
iron  is  admitted  into  Germany  at  a  duty  lower  than  that  upott 
other  foreign  iron,  whilst  corresponding  favours  are  granted  by 
Belgium  to  German  wines  and  silks.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
such  favours,  as  long  as  they  are  exclusive,  must  be  injurious  to 
the  general  industry  of  the  contracting  states;  because  production, 
for  a  time  at  least,  must  be  unnaturally  compelled  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  favoured  channel.  By  providing  that  the  wines 
of  Portugal  should  be  received  in  England  at  one-third  less  duty 
than  those  of  France,  the  Methuen  treaty  so  fettered  the 
British  Government  as  to  prevent  its  making  just  concessions 
to  France  in  return  for  reciprocal  advantages.  But  such  excb^ 
sive  favours  should  be  carefully  distingmshed  from  eoncession^ 
made  by  one  state  to  another,  which  the  conceding  state  woald 
"he  equally  ready  to  extend  to  other  nations,  either  gratuitously, 
or  in  return  for  corresponding  equivalents.  Remissions  of  duties, 
which  are  intended  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  nations^  are 
of  course  not  open  to  the  objection  appliqible  to  the  Methuen 
treaty ;  and  such  arrangements  have,  in  fact,  been  sanctioned  by 
clauses  contained  in  many  existing  treaties  of  reciprocity,  which 
admit  of  the  contracting  states  being  placed  respectively  upon  the 
most  favoured  footing,  either  in  return  for  satisfactory  equiva* 
lents^,  or  gratuitously^  as  the  case  may  be.     In  the  present  tern- 
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pev'of  most  foreign  states — too  much  disposed  as  tli'ey  are  to  act 
upon  the  French  maxim  of  avoiding  whatever  conditions  England 
may  propose — it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  difficult  to 
agree  upon  mutual  remissions  of  specific  duties  as  the  basis  of 
commercial  treaties ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  very  anxiety  of 
the  'British  Government  to  obtain  commercial  facilities  for  its 
subjects,  has  often  tended  to  excite  Ihe  jealousy  and  apprehen- 
sion of  foreign  powers.  Under  these  circumstances,  little  more 
can  be  effected  by  negotiation  than  to  obtain*  treaties  of  reci-' 
prooity;  whereby  our  ^hips  and  goods  may  obtain  admission 
into  foreign  countries  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  flag 
^^either  unconditionally,  or  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  are 
required  from  other  favoured  nations.  What  British  commerce 
alone  wants  in  foreign  markets  is,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour ; — let  our  trade  only  not  be  placed  on  a 
footing  of  undue  disadvantage  in  foreign  ports,  and  British  en-* 
t^rprise  and  industry  will  not  fail  to  work  their  own  way. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  carrying  our  ex-* 
tracts  ftttther ;  alid  particularly  fronl  noticing  the  aathor^s  judi- 
(Hous  rendavks  on  the  quarantine  laws,  under  the  head  of  the 
Italian  States ;  as  well  as  his  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  slave-trade,  under  the  title  of  Western 
Africa.  Statistical  subjects  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult 
to  do  full  justice  to  in  a  literary  Journal,  without  wearying  the 
patience  of  th^  general  reader;  but  we  have  said  enough,  we 
hope,  to  show  that  Mr  Macgregor's  work  is  of  a<  description  emi- 
p;ently  deserving  of  serious  attention^  and  if  our  remarks  shall 
have  contributed,  in  any  material  degree,  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  great  importance  of  a  branch  •  of  knowledge  which  so 
peculiarly  comes  home  to  the  ^  business  and  bosoms '  of  the  whole 
community,  the  brief  space  we  have  been  enabled- to  devote  to 
it  will  not  have  been  fruitlessly  applied. 


Art.  YII. — Leaves  from  a  Journalf  and  other  Fraffments^  in 
Verse,    By  Lord  Robertson.    8vo.    London :  1845. 

THOUGH  there  is  much  of  native  beauty  and  gracefulness  in 
the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of  this  attractive  little 
Volume,  its  warmest  eulogists  will  stilly  we  think,  allow  that  its 
interest  and  recommendations  are^  to  some  extent,  extrinsic^ — 
arising  from  its  particular  authorship,  and  the  recollections  and 
occurrences  recalled  by,  or  attending  its  very  unexpected  appear<« 
anoe«    An  eminent  and  successful  Advocate  who  had  recently: 
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attained  the  highest  honours  of  a  jealous  and  engrossing  profts«^ 
sion,  and  hitherto  wholly  unsuspected  of  any  serious  intercourse 
with  the  Muses,  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the  literary  arena, 
in  the  new  and  perilous  character  of  a  candidate  for  poetical 
honours  ;  and  that  not  in  the  lighter  walk  of  the  playful  or  the 
humorous,  in  which,  by  all  who  know  hira,  he  might  well  be 
supposed  capable  of  pleasing,  but  in  the  higher  and  more  en- 
nobling field  of  earnest  emotion  and  meditative  reflection,  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  those  who  esteemed  and  respected  the 
many  good  qualities  of  the  man,  and*the  high  distinction  of 
uniform  candour  and  straightforwardness  in  the  bearing  of  the 
pleader,  to  listen  to  this  annonnoement  without  a  certain  degree 
of  anxiety ;  and  perhaps  in  proportion  to  the  neryousness  with 
which  the  intelligence  was  at  first  received,  is  the  feeling  of  re- 
lief and  satisfaction  dow  that  the  trial  is  successfully  over.  But, 
before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  give  Che  brief 
history  of  a  publication,  of  which  the  first  d)6kition  excited  this 
lively  and  varied  interest. 

Lord  Robertson's  el^ation  to  the  Bench  In  the  Spring  of 
1844,  gave  him  the  disposal  of  the  following  Slimmer  and  Atitumn 
vacation  for  the  usual  period  of  four  months.  He  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  this  first  considerable  interval  of  exemption  from  the 
calls  of  professional  employment  to  visit  the  Continent ;  and  Occa- 
sionally, during  the  progress  of  his  rapid  journey,  which  extended 
to  Naples,  he  recorded  in  Verse  the  impressions  received,  and 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  deeply  interesting  scenes  and  ob- 
jects through  which  he  peissed,  or  which  he  surveyed ;  and,  on  hid 
return,  he  printed  a  selection  from  these  poetibal  sketches,  for  his 
family  and  his  intimate  friends.  The  approbntion  bestowed  upon 
them  induced  him  afterwards  to  give  them,  with  some  additions, 
to  the  public  at  large ;  and  hende  the  volume,  called  by  him 
*  Leaves  from  a  Journal,*  of  whicb  we  are  now  more  particularly 
to  speak. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  these  *  Leaves'  consists  in  the 
evident  sincerity  of  the  feelings  which  they  embody ;  for  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  the  excitement  by  which  they 
have  been  dictated.  We  see  that  the  writer  has  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  scenes  long  thought 
of,  but  with  which  he  at  last  has  been  unexpectedly  brought 
into  contact ;  that  he  writes  widi  all  the  unhesitattog  warmth 
of  a  first  impression ;  and  that,  feeUng  every  thing  to  he  new  to 
himself,  he  does  not  pause  to  consider  whether  his  impressions  of 
such  scenes,  when  conveyed  in  verse,  will  be  equally  new  to  his 
readers.  Probably  had  he  been  more  familiar  vAth  the  range  of 
poetical  literature,  and  known  how  much  of  Us  train  of  thought 
and  imagery  had  of  necessity  been  mti<itpated  by  his  predeote* 
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sors,  the  ^  Leaves'  would  aever  bave  been  put  tog ediei  in  the 
shape  in  Which  we  are  happy  to  have  them  before  u$.  But  unem- 
barrassed by  any  such  disheartening  foreknowledge,  arid  deeply 
conscious  of  a  real  emotion  and  excitement  junder  the  new  in- 
fluences by  whic^h  he  w^s  aurrQuiided,  he  dpes  pot  b^sit^te  to  give 
vent  to  his  impression^  as  they  arise ;  ^^d  thus  ideas  and  images^ 
in  themselves  sufficiently  faipiliar  and  co^lmonplaoe|  8ssu^^  a 
oertain  aspect  aad  character  of  originality — simply  because  we 
see  that  ^hey  are  nq  imitations  ^t  seco^drhand  of  the  thought^  of 
ptherS)  but  the  genuine  reflectiot^  of  the  tbing^  thennselves,  aa 
they  were  stamped  upon  the  responding  heart  and  mind  of  the 
writer.  If,  indeed,  any  jntut  of  quick  observation,  and  of  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit,  will  faithfully  portray  in  verse 
\pbat  he  feels  when  first  emancipated  from  professipnaloHre  and 
^il,  smd  suddenly  pli^ed  in  circumstanoes  where  the  wouders  of 
art  and  nature  glide  by  him  in  rapid  succession,  he  Di^y  probably^ 
ia^efsd,  jiitter  ipnany  compipnplaces,  apd  give  vept  to  some  incon- 
gruous conceptions ;  but  a  groundwork  of  truth  and  nature  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom,  aini  it  will  requite  but  little  aovelty  of 
treatment,  or  nicety  of  poetical  embellishment,  to  er eale  a  cec? 
tain  interest  in,  aPd  Secure  a  genial  indulgence  for^  his  verses* 

Of  ali  persons,  too,  we  are  convinced  that  the  hard-working 
lawyer: — if  originally  possessed  pf  a  spark  of  romance,  or  gifted 
with  a  natural  love  of  beauty;  as  the  author  pf  these  ^  Leaves  * 
plainly  is — rejonains  the  most  impressible  by  the  enthusiasm  pro<* 
duped  by  such  phanges; — the  laost  likely  to  indulge  ia  a  ispeoies 
of  amcAiUs  imaniUi  under  circumstances  that  call  forth  the  latenS 
fe^jngs.  The  very  hurry  and  anxiety  pf  bis  ordinary  exisi- 
tenee  makes  every  pause  in  the  whirl  of  Ijfe  a  soutce  of  positive 
enjoymenii ;  and  if  to  this  be  added,  that  his  natural  tastes  and 
sympathies  have  not  been  dissipated,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  pro* 
fes^i^d  4ikU4mte  and  litterateur^  but  have  remained,  as  it  wem, 
pent  up  and  concentrated,  and  indulged  only  at  rare  and  stolen 
intervals,  we  may  conceive  with  what  elasticity  these  feelings  will 
spring  up  when  the  pressure  of  professional  duties  is  removed, 
and  he  is  left  at  leisure  to  realize  his  early  dreams,  and  tm verse 
in  person  scenes  which  he  had  so  often  Wnged,  but  scarcely  ex- 
pected, under  the  pressure  of  his  suffocating  briefis,  ever  to  see* 
Many  an  inmate  of  the  Temple,  we  doubt  not,  looking  dowa 
on  that  fine  quiet  old  garden  that  lieel  islanded,  as  it  were,  amidst 
the  restless  ocean  of  London  life,  has  echoed  Wordsworth's 
lines  :-r 

<  VafUombrnsa!  I  long  in  thy  shadiest  wood 

To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  nnoss-cover'ii  floor, 
To  listen  to  Arno^s  precipitous  6ood, 

Wt^en  the  itillness  of  eyeni»g  bw  deiepenJd  its  r6«r  j 
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*  To  range  through  the  temples  of  P»8tani,  to  muse 
In  Pompeiii  preserved  by  her  bnrial  in  earth  ; 
On  pictures  to  gaze  where  they  drank  in  their  hue8> 

And  murmur  sweet  songs  on  the  ground  of  their  birth  I' 

Id  truth,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  complete  eman- 
cipation and  immunity  from  professional  cares,  so  as  to  leavie  him 
at  leisure  to  enjoy,  without  any  counteracting  influences,  the 
impressions  produced  by  novelty,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  he  must 
not  linger  at  home.  Mails^  steamboats,  and  railways  have  an- 
nihilated, in  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  relaxation 
of  holidays.  Go  where  he  will,  business  follows  him.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  takes  the  wings  of  the  Great  Western,  seeking  rest 
in  some  of  the  green  hollows  or  seagirt  nooks  of  Devon :  the 
means  by  which  he  escapes  a^brd  the  same  fatal  facilities  for 
pursoit.  His  clerk  follows  in  the  next  train,  duly  depositing  on 
his  table  the  inevitable  brief. 

To  be  safe,  he  must,  in  a  word,  leave  the  Channel  behind 
him.  Once  on  the  Continent,  he  may  combine  the  sense  of 
security  with  pleasurable  excitement.  The  more  rapidly  he 
moves,  the  more  attractive  will  appear  the  passing  pageant  which 
unrolls  itself  before  him.  He  sees  it  only  in  imposing  masses ; 
he  has  no  time  to  dissect,  to  criticise,  to  get  weary  of  details. 
The  stately  *  star-y-pointibg  *  Cathedrals  of  France  or  Belgium 
first  captivate  his  imagination,  and  lead  back  his  thoughts  into 
the  sphere  of  devotional  awe,  by  their  notions  of  vastness,  their 
intermixture  of  gloom  and  splendour,  and  that  harmonious  unity 
of  proportion  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  spontaneous  growth 
rather  than  of  slow  architectural  combination.  The  fenced  cities 
and  burgal  halls  of  the  Low  Countries,  uniting  all  the  fretwork  of 
ornament  with  the  strength  of  fortresses,  vividly  recall  the  stir- 
ring times  and  civic  contests  out  of  which  the  frame  of  modern 
society  has  grown  into  form.  The  <  chiefless  castles  breathing 
*  stern  farewells '  from  every  eminence  bordering  the  majestic 
Rhine,  which  is  bearing  him  onward  to  his  destination,  awaken  a 
'thousand  legendary  memories  •  of  ladye-love  and  war,  romance 
<  and  knightly  worth.'  As  these  recede,  he  finds  himself,  almost 
by  dream-like  transition,  among  the  rocks  and  green  valleys  of 
Switzerland:  he  sees  the  shadows  of  the  far-distant  Alps  reflected  in 
the  blue  lake  at  his  feet ;  he  climbs  that  Giant's  staircase  by  which 
this  mountain  barrier  is  scaled.  From  the  Region  of  ice  and  snow, 
Jie  passes,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  clime  of  the  sun.  Milan  receives 
him  with  all  her  historical  memories,  her  libraries,  her  galleries  of 
art,  her  unique  and  dazzling  cathedral.  He  next  sails  between 
ranks  of  palaces  along  the  watery  streets  of  the  Silent  City — im- 
bibing in  kindred  silence  the  peculiar  charm  of  its  quaint  and 
waning  magnificence*  Florence  spreads  before  him  her  uncount- 
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ed  treasures  of  art ;  Naples  courte  him  with  her  joyous  and  luxu-^ 
riant  beauty;  till  the  long-continiied  and  delightful  strain  of 
emotion  attains  its  climax,  as  he  treads — almost  doubtful  whether 
he  can  believe  his  yision  realized — the  streets  of  Rome* 

Such  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the  rapid  coarse  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Robertson  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  to  one  enjoy- 
ing, amidst  such  scenes,  his  first  complete  professional  leisure^ 
with  the  agreeable,  the  triumphant  consdousness,  of  having 
earned  his  right  to  it  by  labours  perfornuBd,  and  distincdon  hon« 
ourably  won,  every  thing  should  present  itself  steeped,  as  it 
were,  in  a  double  sunshine ;  and  that  the  writer  should  fearlessly 
give  vent  to  a  strain  of  romance  and  enthusiasm,  which,  in  our 
colder  and  more  calculating  latitude,  and  with  the  fear  of  criticism 
immediately  before  his  eyes,  he  would  probably  have  taken  no 
inconsiderable  care  to  suppress.  Under  this  agreeable  intoxica- 
tion of  the  mind,  the  marvel  in  truth  is,  not  that  a  reverend  Sena- 
tor became  a  little  sentimental,  but  that  he  did  not  write  a 
dithyrambic. 

We  Jiave  prepared  our  readers  not  to  expect  from  these — never- 
theless most  pleasing — sketches  much  of  absolute  originality. 
The  writer  is  contented  with  the  first  and  most  obvious  aspects 
of  things.  Generally  speaking,  the  reflections  are  such  as  lie  on 
the  surface,  and  might  almost  be  characterised  as  unavoidable. 
But  this  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  Some  of  the  thoughts 
are  novel — not  a  few  of  the  turns  very  graceful  and  appropriate. 
There  is  frequently  a  fulness  and  melody  in  the  versification 
that  falls  pleasingly  on  the  ear ;  though  at  other  times  perplex- 
ingly  checkered  and  marred  by  lines  which,  from  their  defective 
and  untunefui  formation,  suggest  an  uneasy  doubt  whether  the 
writer  is  really  alive  to  the  difference  of  accents,  or  the  deficiency 
or  excess  of  syllables,  in  the  construction  of  verses ;  or  whether 
he  chooses  to  treat  the  question  of  number  and  melody  as  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Milton  himself,  in  the  most  elaborate 
and  ambitious,  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  the  most  suc- 
cessful poem  in  the  volume  before  us,*  is  introduced  ^committing 
short  and  long,'  to  an  extent  of  which  that  immortal  master  of 
melody  would  scarcely  have  approved  could  the  poem  have  been 
submitted  to  his  revisal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sincerity  of  tone — ^the  cheerful  spirit — * 
and  the  warm-^hearted  sympathy  which  pervade  these  sketches :  to 
which  we  may  add  a  picturesque  eye,  and  considerable  power  of 
presenting  to  the  mind  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scene  to 
be  depicted.     This  is  effected,  no  doubt,  not  by  that  pregnai^ 


♦  See  the  Poem  entitled  *  Milton  and  Galileo.' 
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ooDddiiMtion  with  which  the  great  poet  sebes  in  a  line  cnr  two  the 
spirit  of  the  spot)  and  detains  it,  a^  it  were,  before  the  iBye  of 
the  readei* ;  but  by  a  process  of  accumulation  of  details,  a  little 
heavy  sometimes,  but  certainly  producing  in  the  aggregate  a 
strong  impression  of  reality.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  ckse 
with  the  lines  on  Pompeiii-^where  a  number  of  little  traits, 
briefly  piled  together,  bring  back  a  vivid  and  palpable  ptctvre  of 
that  ^  fair  sepulchre  ;*  the  sandy  glare  of  all  aroiiud  ;  the  solitude 
and  deathUkJe  whiteness  of  its  wilderness  of  half-disinterred  halls, 
temples,  and  tombs ;  and  the  solemn  effect  produced  by  the  con« 
trast  of  this  sepulchral  repose  with  the  ever-living  and  active  vol- 
cano in  the  backgpround,  to  which  it  owed  its  destruction  :*^ 

^  Temples  of  Jove  and  Isis,  from  the  sand 
Ili^ing  ia  sunny  dqster'd  beauty,  bail  I 
Your  worshippers  are  fled ;  your  priests  have  ikllen ; 
Pompeii's  kindred  deities  are  g^one ; 
Broken  their  effigiesi  their  shrinks  dec^'d, 
Hush'd  the  tribunal,  where,  to  combat  doom'd. 
Guiltless  or  guilty,  stood  the  slave  forlorn. 
No  sound  comes  from  the  theatre  of  blood, 
Save  hum  of  lizar^*  grasshopper,  or  bee ; 
Within  the  senate  hall  the  snake  lies  coil'd; — 
The  orator  is  dumb — the  patriot  sleeps. 
In  thy  soft  garden  bowers  and  quiet  homes, 
Beauty  has  lost  her  smile,  and  loVe  her  power. 
The  forum  is  forsaken.     Hush'd  the  crowd. 
That  in  the  busy  mart  joitl0d  for  gain. 
The  chariot*wheelp  ^long  the  well-worn  stones 
Move  not*    Empty  the  jars  of  wine  and  oil ; 
Broken  the  gripding-stones ;  cold  are  the  hearths  ; 
The  gold  within  its  master's  grasp  is  seal'd. 
The  armourer,  the  smith,  the  labourer  rest^-r- 
The  slave  and  prisoner  from  his  chains  3et  free. 
The  sentinel  keeps  his  post;,  an  armed  atomy ! 
Fountains  and  baths  are  dry.     Ended  the  sports. 
Tragic  and  comic  theatres  repose-— 
The  actors  rest— the  wrestlers  struggle  not. 
The  mummer'iB  Jest  is  o'er..    The  song  is  hosfa'd. 
The  minstrel'ii  harp  is  broke — the  wiae^cup  (Men/ 

There  is  the  same  feeling  of  local  truth,  the  same  rendering 
back  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  spot,  in  the  lines  descriptive 
of  Pozzueli,  with  its  grass-gfrown  amphitheatre — the  silence  of 
its  vaults  and  arches,  broken  by  the  roll  of  thunder  overhead — 
the  lonely  pillars  of  Serapis,  mirrored  in  the  deep  sea-green 
waters  that  now  flood  the  temple — the  placid  lakes — the  far* 
stretching  coast  studded  with  nameless  ruins  of  Roman  gran- 
deur, and  the  calm  Mediterranean,  with  its  ishrnds,  bounding 
the  horizon* 
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The  lines  that  follow  flow  rery  tmootiily ;  l^dugh  we  must  add, 
that  we  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  oomparison — 
more  quaint  than  appropriate — between  jealousy  and  Vesuvius :— 

<  Isles  of  surpassing  lovelinessy  that  seeiQ 
The  very  gems  q?  nature's  diadeni, 
Mountains  which  from  the  dark  hli;e  waters  spring. 
And  to  the  sea  give  back  an  equal  heauty-<n< 
Sulphureous  epot^  whose  ever-smouldering  flam^i 
Sullenly  oozing  through  the  burning  marie. 
Whisper  of  fires  primevnl* — while  o*er  all 
That  mighty  monarch,  bright  Vesuvius, 
Making,  like  jealousy,  the  food  be  feeds  on, 
Burns  witl^  a  splendour  unextinguishable ; 
Scattering  his  Hi^me  and  smoke  on  high  to  heaven. 
His  scorching  embers  to  the  tranquil  sea* 
Lo  I  at  his  feet,  the  clustering  vine,  the  fig, 
The  cactus,  and  the  olive,  and  the  palm-r^ 
The  rarer  orange,  with  her  golden  glare, 
Glistening  amidst  the  fruits  of  common  growth, 
And  harmless  wild-4ow£|r9  every  ^pot  bedecking.' 

Here  again,  in  the  sketch  entitled  *  Venice,*  is  an  observation 
true  in  itself,  and  most  gracefully  expressed  : — 

<  Every  being  moving  in  the  streets 
Moves  with  a  grace.     The  common  gondolier, 
Vender  of  watev,  fruits  or  flowers,  or  spice  $ 
And  even  the  beggar,  lounging  by  the  sq^uire 
[    Of  great  St  Mark,  or  slumbering  by  Some  porch, 
Antique  or  Saracenic,  while  he  casts 
A  shadow  o'er  the  tes8elate4  pavement, 
In  easy  posture  sleeps,  and  ias  he  sleeps, 
Dreams  of  the  glories  of  the  days  gone  by/ 

Of  thp  remaining  sketches,  the  best  are  ^  Rome,'  ^  Florence 
on  return,*  and  the  Ikes  written  in  the  *  Simplod/  The  first, 
though  unequal,  contains  dotne  striking  lines  not  unworthy  of 
the  subject,  but  ia  too  long  for  opr  purpose*  *  Florence  on  re- 
turn' embodies  a  common  thought  felt  by  every  one,  and  often 
indeed  expressed  before,  but  which  bears  repetitioi|  frota  its  sim- 
plicity and  universality  i—* 

*  Why  looks  fair  Florence  fairer  th»n  b^fori?, 
Why  doth  Val  d'Arnp  smilft  more  bp%vteQ^sly^ 
Richer  her  groyeSj  loftier  her  Appenines  ? 
Her  river  murmur  with  a  gentler  fiqw, 
ViHas  and  vineyard^  th.us  seem  sweeter  now  ? 
And  happy  homesteads  still  more  cheerful  gleam 
'Midst  greater  glee,  through  gladsome  Tuscany  ? 
Come  we  froqa  colder  clirne^  from  land  less  fair-r-* 
Were  t%V  /nernorigih  of  the  ti^ae  gonf  by 
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More  meagre,  or  their  works  of  art  less  bright? 
Ah  BO  I    By  Naples'  bay  our  course  has  beeU) 
The  fairest  scene  in  this  enchanted  land — 
Fix'd  in  the  inmost  soul  soon  as  beheld. 
Pozzuoli  and  Pompeii's  placid  peace 
Have  touch'd  our  hearts  with  sympathy  and  love ; 
Ancient  and  modern  Rome  for  us  disclosed 
Tlieir  treasures  rich.     The  Coliseum  vast, 
The  noblest  temple  of  the  Christian  world, 
The  princely  Vatican  : — while  yet  more  late 
We  left  Perugia's  heights  and  Narni's  vales. 
Or  shines  the  sun  more  brightly ;  does  the  air 
More  balmy  breathe,  along  these  olive  slopes, 
Through  summer's  sbft  advance  and  golden  days  ? 
No,  rather  say  the  closing  autumn  casts 
A  shade  around,  and  the  half* faded  leaf 
Tells  of  the  winter's  near  and  sere  approach. 
What  then  thus  brightens  all  the  glowing  scene  ? 
Well  was  it  writ  by  him  who  told  the  force 
Of  fancy — "  In  the  mind  alone  doth  dwell 
The  source  of  all  that's  beauteous  and  sublime.'* 
The  power  that  minstrel  sung,  thus  acting  true, 
By  memory  and  association  sway'd. 
Unfolds  the  star  which  guides  us  northward  still 
To  home  beloved,  and  lightens  all  the  land 
With  brightest  glimpses  from  the  shrine  within. 
Nor  say  the  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  love— 
The  love  of  country,  noblest  of  its  class, 
Burns  strongest  in  their  breasts ;  and  in  its  train 
Brings  honour,  virtue,  charity,  and  peace.' 

Perhaps  the  most  compact  and  best  silstained  of  these  verses 
— certainly,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in  point  of  diction,  and  the 
most  harmonious  in  the  flow  of  versification — are  the  lipes  en- 
titled  '  In  tbie  Simplon.'  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  both 
in  thought  and  expression  they  are  such  as  many  of  our  more 
experienced  versifiers  might  well  wish  to  own  : — 

*  Basilicas  of  Florence,  Rome,  Milan ! 
With  all  your  architectural  tracery 
And  pomp,  what  are  ye  to  this  scene  compared  ? 
These  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God, 
Rear'd  by  a  mightier  hand  than  that  of  man  ; 
Their  deep  foundations  to  the  centre  piercing. 
Their  summits  soaring  upward  to  the  sky, 
Their  hoar  antiquity,  creation's  dawn ! 
What  are  your  gleaming  marbles,  gems,  and  gold. 
To  snow-flake  resting  softly  on  those  peaks. 
Or  glacier  glistening  as  the  golden  sun 
This  sanctuary  vast  lights  with  his  rays 
For  morning  or  for  evening  prayer?  Nor  lack 
They  other  ornament :  these  countless  rocks 
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With  herbage  interlaced,  and  here  and  there 
With  mountain  rills  besprinkled — in  the  clefts 
The  trees  in  bright  October's  livery  clad ; 
Such  the  mosaic  wrought  by  nature's  hand, 
The  dazzling  garniture  of  nature's  shrine  I 
Or  with  your  organ  deep,  and  choral  song, 
Echoed  responsive  through  your  vaulted  aisles. 
Compare  the  voice  of , roaring  cataract. 
The  crash  of  avalanche ;  or,  'midst  the  pines. 
The  piping  wind— the  river  s  psalmody. 
Then  say  if  piety  want  priest  or  dome 
To  point  the  way  unto  that  God  who  rides 
.  Amidst  the  calm,  nor  slumbers  in  the  storm/ 

In  taking  leave  of  Lord  Robertson's  volume,  for  which  we 
lieartily  thank  him,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  him,  in  return,  an  advice,  warranted  by 
some  experience — that  as  he  has  been  most  successful  in  this 
his  first  venture,  he  will  not  imperil  the  credit  he  has  gained, 
by  another  poetical  attempt.  By  his  present  volume,  he  has 
proved — and  it  is  no  small  boast — that  the  labours  of  a  dry, 
ttnd,  as  is  often  supposed,  heart-hardening  profession,  have  not 
blunted  his  sensibility  to  natural  beauty,  or  to  the  great  crea- 
tions of  the  liberal  arts ;  and  that  the  sagadty,  tact,  and  hu« 
mour,  which  have  always  been  conceded  to  him,  are  nowise  in- 
compatible with  a  strong  sympathy  with  all  that  i^  great  and 
good,  or  kindly  and  genial,  ^  in  our  common  nature.  But  the 
public,  proverbially  indulgent  to  a  first  essay,  particularly  from 
one  who  does  not  contemplate  poetry  or  literature  as  a  vocation, 
are  by  no  means  equally  so  in  the  case  of  a  second.  The  candi- 
date of  that  description  who  again  presents  himself  for  honours, 
must  expect  to  have  his  commission  curiously  scanned,  and  his  call 
to  the  poetical  ministry  rigorously  scrutinized.  He  can  no  longer 
plead  the  privileges  of  a  volunteer;  he  must  submit  to  be  dealt 
with  like  others  of  the  regular  corps,  according  to  the  strict  rules 
of  discipline.  Tried  by  this  test,  and  without  the  same  natural 
apology  for  its  appearance  which  the  present  little  volume  bears 
on  its  winning  face,  the  fate  of  a  second  publication  might  b« 
more  than  doubtful.  Probably,  however,  no  one  better  under* 
stands  or  appreciates  the  force  of  these  considerations,  than  Lord 
Robertson  mmself; — but  our  advice,  if  it  be  unnecessary,  is  at 
least  tendered  in  all  kindness;  and  in  the  same^spjirit,  we  art 
hopeful,  it  will  be  received. 
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NoRtH^WESTBiur  Ametica  is  ptelMtbly  the  liatgest  ptittiM  «f 
the  world  yet  umsttbdaed  by  caltival5on.  From  aboiM  lati- 
tude 3Q0  to  70^,  and  from  l)odgittKl*e  125<)  to  9^,  boui^daries  eiMrlo- 
aing  a  space  of  onote  than  4,000,000  square  miles,  the  real  aceu- 
pants  of  the  country  are  the  aboriginal  huntens  and  fishers.  Two 
or  three  Russian,  Englisis  and  Mexican  trading  stations  on  the 
coast;  and  in  the  interior  a  few  English  hunting  podts, amd 'som^ 
missionary  establishments  supplied  by  Mexico  and  t^  Unitefl 
States— -are  the  only  points  inhabited  by  civilkied  men^  Motit 
500,000  Indians,  and  about  10,000  whites,  constillnte  the  popa- 
iation  of  a  dktriot  more  than  one  third  larger  tftati  Eartype^  Md 
situated  for  the  most  part  within  the  temperate  xone.  The  i^hole 
is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  called,  to.  the  north 
of  latitude  42°,  the  Rocl^y  Mountains,  and  to  the  south  of  that 
parallel^  the  Sierra  Anahuac;  which  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of 
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tfa^  Andes.  Bett^een  these  mountains  and  tke  Pk(A6hy  from 
"^hich  they  are  aft  an  average  distance  of  500  inile^^  rnn  inter'i- 
mediate  ranges,  some  parallel  and  some  from  west  to  east,  so  as 
to  leare  level  a  very  Smtdl  portion  of  the  ciountry;  The  rivers 
^hich  flow  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mouiitains  are 
the  great  rivers  of  North  America — the  Mackenzie,  the  Missouri^ 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  western  side  they  arei  few^  in* 
terrupted  by  falls  and  rabids^  closed  at  their  mouths  by  bars,  and, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  their  cobrses,  generally  confined  by  precipi* 
tous  banks  of  1000  or  15€0  feet  in  height. 

We  hfelve  saM  that  the  occupants  of  the  territory  are  the  Indian 
tribes ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  under  the  Nominal  sovereignty 
of  Ritssia,  England,  the  United  States^  and  Mexico.  The  Rus^ 
sisin  botmdary  begins  at  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  6f 
Wales*^  Island,  (lat.  54^  40',)  then  runs  in  a  north-western  and 
liorthern  direction  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  j  so  as  to  include  first  h 
narrow  strip  of  coast,  -and  then  a  peninsula  Washed  by  three 
Seas,  aiid  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Continent. 
The  British  {)ortion  includes  all  that  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  north  of  latitude  49°.  The  bounddry'of  the  United 
Stated  comprises  all  that  is  east  of  the  Rodky  Moutitains^  from 
latitude  49°  to  4^° ;  and  then  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direetion, 
hntil  it  teaches  the  rivers  Which  form  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
All  that  retrains  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel  belongs  to 
Mexico. 

Between  these  Hinits  lies  the  unappropriated  Oregon  cotihtry, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parallel  §4°  40^,  on  the  east  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  South  by  the  forty-second  parallel,  and 
bn  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  about  650  miles  in  length, 
and  of  atl  average  breadth  of  about  560 — narrower  totvards  the 
iiorth,  and  broader  towards  the  south — ^the  Rocky  Mountains 
running,  not  parallel  with  the  coast,  but  in  a  sputh-westerly 
direction.  It  Contains,  therefore,  about  360,000  square  miles  ; 
inbre  than  thtee  times  the  surfece  of  the  British  islands.  The 
northern  part.  6f  the  coast,  above  the  forty-eighth  parallel,  is  prp* 
tedted  by  numerous  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Vancouver's 
Island,  is  aboirt  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Ireland.  Along  th* 
straits  which  separate  these  islands  from  the  continent,  are  many 
excellent  harboiirs;  but  db>Vn  the  whole  doast  of  the  Pacific, 
from  latitude  48^  to  Port  San  Francfeco,  far  within  the  Mexican 
frontier,  there  is  ao  refuge  except  Bulfinoh  harbour  and  the 
Columbia-^the  former  of  which*  can  be  entered  only  by  smaH 
vessels,  and  the  latter  is  inaccessible  for  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  dangerous  at  all  times. 
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We  have  already  said  tbat  the  whole  country  h  intersfected  by 
ranges  of  mountains.  Most  of  them  are  loftier  than  our  loftiest 
Alpine  ranges^  and  some  are  supposed  to  equal,  or  even  to  ex- 
ceed, the  highest  Andes.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
cUmate  is  severe  except  in  the  south-western  valleys,  where  it 
is  tempered  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  Another  is,  that 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  best  portion  is.  the  valley  between  the  Kalmet  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  a  strip  about  eighty  miles  broad  and  three  hun- 
dred long,  watered  by  the  Columbia,  and  by  its  tributaries,  the 
Cowlitz  on  the  north,  and  the  Willamet  on  the  south.  But 
even  of  this  Oregon  Felix,  Mr  Greenhow  states  that  only  from 
one-eighth  to  one-tenth  is  cultivable.  Further  to  the  west  the 
land  rises  into  elevated  plains,  sometimes  of  rock  and  sometimes 
of  sand,  without  wood  and  almost  without  vegetation,  intersected 
indeed  by  rivers,  but  rivers  which  bring  no  fertility.  *  The 
*  banks,'  says  Captain  Wilkes,  *  of  the  Upper  Columbia  are  al- 

<  together  devoid  of  any  fertile  alluvial  flats,  destitute  of  even 
^  scattered  trees ;  there  is  no  freshness  in  the  little  vegetation 

<  on  its  borders ;  the  sterile  sands  reach  to  its  very  brink;  it  is 
^  scarcely  to  be  believed  until  its  banks  are  reached,  that  a  mighty 

<  river  is  rolling  its  waters  past  these  arid  wastes.'*  Towards 
the  north,  a  higher  latitude  and  a  still  greater  elevation  render 
the  country  still  less  fit  for  the  abode  of  man.  But  even  here 
some  fertile  valleys  are  to  be  found.  And  Mr  Dunn  describes 
the  lower  part  of  Vancouver's  Island  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
habitable  portion  of  this  inhospitable  territory,  t 

But  though  generally  incapable  of  tillage,  the  south-western 
part  contains  some  districts  not  unfit  for  pasturage,  and  others 
which  are  rich  in  timber.  The  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  and  the 
northern  part  abounds,  or  till  lately  did  abound,  with  furxed  ani- 
mals. 

Until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  only  use  made  of  it  by 
civilized  men,  has  been  as  a  mart  for  the  purchase  of  furs  and 
skins.  The  earliest  adventurers  in  the  North  American  fur-trade 
appear  to  have  been  the  French  Canadians.  At  first,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  wild  animals  were 
plentiful  and  the  Indians  numerous  and  powerful,  the  white 
traders  remained  in  their  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  skins  brought  to  them  by  the  hunt- 
ers. As  this  supply  diminished,  and  as  the  Indian  tribes  were 
thinned  and  cowed  by  the  destructive  proximity  of  civilization^ 

♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  429.  t  Dunn's  Oregon,  p.  5>42. 
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Wtf  r  wiUi  t^^  hunt^er  on  ^is  own  t^^rritory.  The  boW  ipeu  who 
oqmiged  m  this  iirs^ffic  Imd  to  ^^cou^r  eyery  forn^  of  Wds^ip 
vifJA  daag^v  ^^^Y  ^^  ^o  4^fd  with  e[avag,^Sy  felfi^,  cruel,  and 
trieachero^s ;  intell^tually,  and,  b^d  ^  th^  wMtep  W,ese,  peich^ps 
morally,  their  inferior^-^being^  yrit^  ^hom  they  h^4  no^yqap^ 
thy^  tpwards  w|iom  their  pnly  relation  was  a  mutu^  struggle  to 
kil^t  M  Pvefireacl^,  or  t^o  plunder.  Under  such  circum^n^es,  a^nd 
ijx  a  eounjtry  Y^ithqu|  kw  or  publip  opiniop,  t)ie  cowet^s  d^  (o^, 
a^  the  Pi-pjwjh  fur^tra4^ri^  were  palledt  flegepejr^t^d— as  ciyilii^ed 
ine^  exposed  to  suc(i  influencje^  al^ay^  will  degenerate — into  in* 
t;eUig§nt  Jbie^  of  pr^y  \  upitipg  thp  fpyj^^ight,  th^  pi^rs^yerajace, 
and  tjbie  po^er^  of  Qoinbinatiop  of  the  Yi^hite,  to  the  r^^pioiis  ai^q. 
^l[^Qrup^lQ^§  ferpdly  of  the  Indian.  The  rjemedy  ^dopt^  by 
th^  iFr/enqh  gQv^rpznejit  ,was,  tp  prohibit  ftU  ppr^ons  from  ^qt^r* 
i^g  t))^  t^^W^  te^ritqry  with<^ut  a  license ;  and  to  mak^  t^e  pour 
^^qu^nce  of  the  license  depend  on  l^beir  conduct. 

(n  161^99  9^^  association  v^as  formed  by  Pripce  Rupert  tp  pro^ 
8^c^t^  an  English  ^ur-trade ;  and  in  1770  its  members  were  in- 
cprpprated  by  ch^te^r,  under  thp  title  of  th^  Hudspn's  Bay 
Company..  To  this  Cpmpany  Chajrles  tljie  Second  granted,  af 
a)>solute  ip^dfii  apd  prpprietors,  aU  the  lands  pn  the  coasts  and 
cpnfines  of  tibe  ^e^,  lakes,  a^  risers  .within  the  liudson'ii 
Str^it^  pot  actu^y  pqs^e^sed  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  princp 
oi!  s^te,  ?ipd  thf  exclusive  right  of  trM^i^jgr  with  thp  iphabjtapta. 
iipd  thp  charter  proq^eds  to  threaten  ^\  who  paay  intrude  on 
dieir  privilege  wilii  the  forfeiti^^  pf  ship^^pd  mprcbaftd^^p,  )\^i 
tp  thp  Crpw^  '^nd  h^  tp  jtbp  Qpmpany. 

In  174^,  uef^rly  eighty' years  after  thp  creatiop  pf  the  Com« 
p{(ny,  an  attempt  ^^  ipade  to  deprive  them  of  their  pharter,  on 
the  grpund  pf  npp^usecr ;  and  it  cprtainly  appeared  that  they  ha4 
done  bpt  liti^e.  They  hM  at  that  time  only  four  pipall  forts, 
pecppied  Vy  120  me»«'  Their  pxppyts  for  tl^e  ten  preceding 
yp^rs  had  ^wwited  pply  tP  ^3§,00P,  their  expeppep  of  manage- 
ippi^t  3«d  pstabW^alw^Wt  tp  ♦^157,00Q,  ai|d  their  import?  to  about 
^2^P,QPP ;  sp  thftt  their  net  profit  w^  about  £8000  a-year.*  At 
thi^tifl^  tt!*e  ^^li»e  <^  thp  iur*  ^Pually  WPPrted  from  Canada 
i^tp  ^p^eUey  ^punt^ds*  ^cording  to  the  rate  ^xed  by  thp 
jQQPp9iiy,.tp  £1^0,QOP9  pr  mqre  than  fpur  timps  as  much,  f 


^  Reports  £rom  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  reprinted  in 
JS08.    VoUii,p-2l^, 

f  Anderson.  '  Ypl*  iii»  p»  237,  . 
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In  1 763,  Canada  wa»  ceded  to  England.  Having1>een  under  the 
sbvereigfnty  of  France  in  li670,  it  was  not  included  in  the  Com- 
pany's charter.  The  vast  western  regions  were  now  open  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  license;  and  the  fur-trade  was  prosecuted 
at  first  by  individuals,  and  afterwards  by  associations,  which  all, 
ultimately,  were  consolidated  in  the  North- West  Company.  Of 
this  great  Company — of  its  wealth,  its  power,  itsfeudal  discipline, 
and  its  feudal  magnificence — Mr  Washington  Irving  has  given  a 
vivid  picture  in  the  introduction  to  his  *  Astoria.'  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  the  characteristic  inactivity  of  an  ancient  body 
protected  by  charter,  remained  quietly  at  their  posts,  like  the 
earlier  French  traders,  and  purchased  the  furs  which  the  Indians 
brought  to  them;  The  North- West  Company  explored  the  forest, 
tlie  mountain,  and  the  lake,  frightened  the  Indians  by  their 
power,  destroyed  them  by  supplies  of  spirits  and  of  arms ;  and  for 
a  time  were  almost  masters  of  the  continent  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Canadian  lakes.  But  the  fur-^trade,  even 
when  best  managed,  has  always  been  a  decaying  trade,  the  repro- 
duction of  wild  animals  never  equalling  their  consumption.  Con- 
ducted as  it  "was  by  traders  and  Indians,  i^nxious  only  for  imme- 
diate gain,  who  killed  indiscriminately  the  male  and  the  female, 
the  full-grown  and  the  cub,  it  became  more  destructive,  and 
yet  less  productive,  every  year.  A«  their  original  hunting- 
grounds  were  exhausted,  the  North- West  Company  pushed  their 
parties  and  their  posts  towards  the  west.  About  the  year  1606^ 
they  are  suppi6sed  to  have  first  crossed  tbe  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  to  have  established  posts  on  the  northern  head-waters  of  the 
Columbia.  About  the  salne  time  they  advanced  north  into  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  at  length  bad 
khq  found  it  necessary  to  establish  posts  in  the  interior^  In 
1812,  that  Company  for  the  first  time  nmde  an  attempt  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  of  colonization.  They  sold  a  tract  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg'  and  of  the  Red  River  to  Lord  Selkirk, 
who  planted  there  the  germ  of  a  considerable  colony.  The 
North- West  Company,  with  the  unscrupulous  ferocity  which  a  life 
among  savages  seems  to  produce  among  the  members  of  even 
the  most  CiAlized  nations,  for  some  years  waged  a  partisan  war 
against  the  Hudson's  Bay  posts.  Sometimes  tirey  merely  drove 
away  their  inhabitants  by  force,  or  by  cutting  off  their  means  of 
support ;  sometimes  they  waylaid  and  destroyed  them  on  their 
route ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1814,  they  organized  an  expe- 
idition  against  the  Red  River  settlement,. which,  after  a  civil  war 
of  two  years,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  govemcH^ 
Mr  Semple,  with  his  immediate  companions,  and  the  csfdAstim 
of  thi  survivors.  i*U£J 
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It  was  now  obvious  that  the  contest  between  the  companies 
would  produce  the  ruin  of  one  or  of  both;  and  a  successful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  consolidate  them.  But  this  alone  wouM  not 
have  been  a  remedy.  The  experience  of  a  century  had  shown 
that  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  civilized  men  as  traders  into 
the  territory  of  the  Indians,  is  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the 
former,  and  not  only  to  the  morals  but  to  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  It  has  been  tried  by  the  French,  it  has  been  tried  by  the 
English,  and  it  has  been  tried  by  the  Americans;  atid  in  every 
case  the  natives  have  been  swept  away  by  war,  disease,  and 
famine;  and  the  whites  have  exhibited  a  frightful  mixture  df 
all  the  vices  of  civilized  and  savage  life.     *  I  have  heard  it  re- 

*  lated,'  says  Mr  Wyeth,  himself  an  American,  *  among  white 

*  American  trapjiers  as  a  good  joke,  that  a  trapper  who  had  said 

*  that  he  would  shoot  any  Indian  whom  he  could  catch  stealing 
'  his  traps,  was  seen  one  morning  to  kill  one  ;  and  on  being  ask- 

*  ed  if  the  Indian  had  stolen  his  traps,  he  answered — *'  No  ;  but 

*  he  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to."     An  Indian  was  thus  wanr- 
^  tonly  murdered,  and  white  men  laughed  at  the  joke.*^ 

The  uiiion  of  the  two  gteat  companies,  though  it  would  have 
cured  the  mischief  of  their  competition,  would  have  stimu- 
lated the  enterprise,  and  let  loose  the  evil  passions  of  hundreds, 
or  perhaps  thousands,  of  private  adventurers.  To  prevent  thisf, 
and  also  to  subject  to  thd  influence  of  law  the  British  traders 
who  might  be  allowed  to  visit  the  Indian  territory,  the  1  and  2 
Geo.  IV.  cap.  66,  was  passed. 

That  Act,  after  reciting  that  the  animosities  and  feuds  arising 
from  the  competition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- West  Com- 
panies had  for  many  years  past  kept  the  interior  of  North 
America  in  a  state  or  continued  disturbance,  enacts — that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to  give  license  to  any  company  or  per- 
tsons  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  in 
any  part  of  North  America,  not  being  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  of  any  of'  his  Majesty's  pro- 
vinces, or  of  any  lands  or  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  The  Act  then  gives  civil  jurisdiction  to  the  Courts  of 
Upper  Canada  over  every  part  of  America,  not  within  the  ex- 
isting British  colonies,  and  not  subject  to  any  dvil  government 
of  the  United  States;  It  enables  his  Majesty  to  appoint  within 
these  limits  justices  of  the  peace,  and  to  sive  them  ctviland 
penal  jurisdietionj  not  extending  in  civil  dufts  beyonrf  £206,  or 

# 

*  Mr  Wyeth's  Memoir.  Report  on  Territory  pf  Oregon.  25th  Con- 
gress, 3d  Session,  Report  lOli        ^     « 
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in  pen^  pW?8  \o  death  or  trapsportatioa.     Cases  beyond  Aese 
limits  are  reserved  for  the  Courte  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  cJiarters  had  been  granted  to  the 

Hudson'3  Bay  Company,  '  for  the  exclusive  trading  with  the 

*  Indians  in  all  suoh  parts  of  North  America  to  the  northward 

'  or  to  the  westward  of  the  territories  of , the  United  StateSi  as 

'  shall  not  form  part  of  any  of  the  British  provinces,  or  of  the 

'  territories  of  any  European  power.'     The  charter  requites  the 

Company  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  oivil  and  criminal  pro- 

'    '  d  to  frame  and  submit  to  the  Crown 

de,  whicji  may  dimipish  or  prevent 

to  the  Indians,  and  promote  their 

lent.     And  it  declares,  that  nothing 

his  Majesty  from  establishing  any 

in  question,  or  firom  annexing  them 

le  cliarter  contains  no  dause  aatho- 
lettlements.     Not  only  have  they  no 
y  have  no  power  even  to  hold  them, 
gainst  all  other  British  subjects,  but 
only  .as  against  them,  the  escl^sive  right  of  trading  with  the 
natires*  aocor^g  to  regulations  to  be  approved  by  ibe  Crown ; 
and  it  requires  tbem  to  deliver  up  their  own  servants  to  the  juris- 
diction pf  British  tribunals.     Inis  is  the  whole  anw>unt  of  the 
privileges  which  it  grattts,  and  of  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 
They  cannot  acquire  for  themselves  the  property,  or  for  the 
Crown  the  sovereignty,  over  a  single  acre. 

Thisj  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  vast  region  comprised 
in  their  original  charter  of  |670.  In  that  region  they  are  lords 
-'  'L-  -q|]^  2j,j  ii  ig  there  therefore,  on  the  banks  ct  the  Bed 
hat  they  have  formed  tb^r  principal  establishment.  Ifi 
lote  colony  there  are-  now  more  than  5Q0O  pereooa — a 
Catholic  Bishop,  a  Cathedral,  and  seven  or  eight  other 
I  ministers.  The  Company  sell  their  land  at  12s.  6d. 
,  and  the  plantations  extend  for  fifty  miles  along  the 
From  tbfince  their  posts  are  dotted  about  ftom  tjie  At- 
I  .the  Pacific.  They  «re  in  general  stockades,  with  little 
bastions  at  the  corners,  capable  of  holding  a  travelling 
thirty  or  forty  persons,  but  seldom  tenanted  by  mote 
ir  or  five  permanent  inhabitants.  The  largest  is  Van- 
)a  the  Columbia,  about  ninety  mites  from  its  month,  and 
le  by  vessels  of  not  more  than  fourteen  feet  draught.     It 
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consists  of  a  stockade  enclosing  four  acres,  a  village  of  si^y 
booses,  stores,  mills,  workshops,  a  farm  of  3600  acres,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  Company'is  posts. 
Another  is  Fort-Nasqually  on  the  sea-coast,  within  the  Strdts 
of  Fnca.  The  purposes  for  which  this  post  has  been  established 
require  some  explanation.  The  supply  of  the  Russian  settle-^ 
ments  with  provisions,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  timber,  has 
turned  oat  a  profitable  trade  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  ships 
which  carry  supplies  to  Vancouver  might,  on  their  return,  nil 
their  stowage,  which  is  more  than  is  required  for  furs,  with 
wool,  hides,  and  tallow  for  the  English  market.  But  as  such 
a  use  of  the  Company's  capital,  not  being  within  its  charter, 
would  be  illegal,  a  sub- company  has  been  formed,  called  the 
Puget's  Sound  Company,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company ;  and  governed  by  its  officers,  but  employ- 
ing capital  of  their  own.*  Thehr  principal  farm  is  at  Fort- 
Nasqually,  and  they  have  a  considerable  one  on  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  others  between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the 
Columbia. 

To  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  principally  on  the  banks  of 
the  Willamet,  some  agricultural  establishments  have  been  formed 
by  Americana.  The  nucleus  is  generally  a  missionary,  who  pro-^ 
pose^  to  convert  the  Indians  by  civilization,  und  for  wis  purpose 
begins  by  using  them  as  agricultural  labourers.  He  is  followed 
by  men  either  misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Oregon,  which,  for  party  purposes,  have  been  spread 
through  the  United  States ;  or  so  unprovided  with  capital,  as  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  undergo  the  dangers  land  toils  of  the 
journey,  in  order  to  obtain  land  for  nothing.  The  principal  is 
Oregon,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  most  recent  information 
which  has  reached  us  : — *  This  place,  Oregon  city,  is  situated 
*  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  at  the  foot  of  Willamet  Falls,  one 
'  of  the  greatest  water  powers  in  the  world.  It  contains  twelve 
'  dwelling-houses,  three  stores,  one  blacksmith's  sliop,  two  saw- 
<  mills,  and  a  grist  miU.'f  The  American  establishments  ar^ 
not  supposed  to  have  yet  succeeded  as  sources  of  net  profit, 
though  they  have  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  the  means  of  exis- 
tence. Captain  Wilkes  states;  that  in  1842  and  1843  prices  were 
merely  nominal,  and  the  settlers'  horses  were  fed  with  their  finest 
wheats.^ 


*  WHkeU,  Vol.  Iv.  p-'SOr. 

t  See  Mr  Perry's  letter,  dated  Oregon  city,  March  30, 1843,  in  Sim- 
mends'  Cofenial  Magazine,  Vol.  i.  p.  101.  %  Vol.  iv.  p.  30S, 
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It  is,  we  repeat,  as  a  hunting-ground  that  Oregon  is  valu: 
and,  as  applicable  to  this  purpose,  the  merits  of  the  noi^theri 
southern  portions  are  reversed.  The  districts  to  the  north  c 
Straits  of  Fqca,  which  are  generally  unfit  for  agriculture 
pasturage^  still  continue  to  afford  a  considerable  supply  of  fi 
animals.  Thoae  to  the  south,  which  contain  some  spots  fi. 
settlement,  have  been  almost  exhausted  as  hunting-grounds. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr  Pelly,  the  governor,  to  Lord  Glen 
previous  to  the  grant  of  the  charter  of  1838,  he  states,  that  ne:  ^^ 
their  whole  profits  are  drawn  from  their  own  proper  territo-  jf§ 
their  other  trade  showing  in  some  years  a  trifling  loss,  and  in  otL 
a  small  gain.*  Mr  Wyeth,  who  had  been  himself  a  fur^-trau 
believes  that  tr^e  to  be  less  profitable  than  any  other  in  whi 
as jpucb  danger  of  life  and  property  is  incurred ;  and  he  adi, 
that  he  has  good  evidence  that  in  1833  the  profits  of  the  westu^to 
department  of  the  Company,  which  includes  Oregon,  did  i^d| 
exceed  10,000  doU^r^,  or  less  than  L.2500.'i^  This  confirms  ^S' 
Pelly. 

The  fur-trade,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  naturally  a  d< 
ing  trade.    If  it  was  bad  in  1837,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  better  ji(! 
And  this  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Wilkes,  w] 
visited  Oregon  in  1840.     *  Many  persons,'  says  Captain  Walk' 
writing  from  Fort  Vancouver,  ^  imagine  that  large  gain  mi 
^  result  from  the  Incjian  trade ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  ease-r-ti' 
^  Indians  understand  well  the  worth  of  each  article.     The  Col^^ 
^pany  are  obliged  to  make  advances  to  all  their  trappers,  ai. 
^  from  such  a  reckless  set  there  is  little  certainty  of  getting  ri 
<  turns  eve^  if  the  .trapper  have  it  in  his  power.     All  the  p^fi< 
^of  the  Company  depend  on  economical  arrangements;  fortb 

*  quantity  of  peltry  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  iodee 
^  the  fiur-t^ade  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  has  fallen  off  fift 

*  per  cent  in  the  last  few  years.     It  is  indeed  reported  that  tl9 
^  business  is  at  present  hardly  worth  pursuing.'  % 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement,  which  we  have  now  befo^ 
us,  of  the  Compapy'^  whole  importations  for  1844,  and  of  dip 
importations  from  the  Columbia  (which  includes  the  whole  Orq^ 
territory)  in  1845.     In  1844,  they  imported  from  the  whcfoM 
their  North  American  territories  and  hunting-grounds  433^3^0  \ 
skins,  of  the  value  of  L.  173,936,  17s.;  of  which  Oregoi^fun^^li  i 
only  61,365  skins,  valued  at  only  L.43,57l.     In  I845f'dJb  4 

-  % 

-p-  ^ 

*  Hadson's  Bay  Company  Correspondence.     House  of  CoqmmH^  A^ 
pen     1842,  No,:547.p.2p-?7.  .^^       * 
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importatioli  -from  Oregon  has  been  only  57,628  skirtS)  valued  fit 
I«(^6y749}  148.  We  have  also  before  us  a^  return  qf  the  number 
of  persons  in.  their  employ  in  North  America  for  the  year  ending 
the  1st  of  June  1844.  It  is  1212.  .There  are  many  single 
manufacturipg  est^blisbmei^ts  in  England ^-sueh  as  the.  Great 
Western  Cotton  Factory  in  Bristol,  or  Mr  Marshall's  in  Leed^rr* 
whigh  keep  in  aqtivity  a  inueh  larger  oapital,  employ  a  mjueb 
greater  number  of  persons,  and  give  a  much  larger  annual  pro* 
duce,  than  can,  be  predicated  of  a  Company  which  is  the  actual 
proprietor  of  territories  larger  than  the  Bridsh  Islands,  and.  has 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  region  greater  than  the  whole  of  Europe  I 
But  though  the  Company,  as  far  at  least  as  this,  portion  of 
their  trade  is  concerned,  have  been  unsuecessiful  nierchants,  t}iey 
have  been  wise  and  benevolent  administrators*  .  ^  In  all  the  c<\iui* 

*  tries,'  says  Mr  Wyeth,  *  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Copapaapy 
^have  exclusive  control,  they  are  .at  peace  with  the  Indians,  a^d 

*  the  Indians  are  at  pea<^e  among  themselves.'* 

<  An  opinion  has  gone,  abroad,'  says  Captain  Witites,  '  that  at 
^  this  post  (Vancouver),  there  is  a  disregaird  of  morality  and  cer 
^  ligion.  As  far  as  my  observations  went^  I  feel  myself  obl^ed 
^  to  state  that  every  thing  seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  ,  1  have 
^  reason,  to  believe,  ffom  the  discipline  and  the.  example  .of'  the 
^superiors,  that  the  whole  establishment  is  a  pattern  of  good 
^  order  and  correct  deportment.     This  reji^k  not  only  ^xten^fi 

*  to  this  establishment,  but  as  far  as  our  opportunities  went  (and 
^  all  but  two  of  their  posts  were  visited,)  the  samie  good  order 

*  prevails  thjroughoiit  the  country.     Whereveir  the  operations  of 

*  the  Company  extend,  they  have  opened  the  way  to  future 
'emigration,  provided  the.  means  necessary  foi:  the  spceess  of 

*  emigrants,  and  rendered  its  peiaeQfql  peeupation  an  ^asy  and 

*  qheap  tasfc.'t 

And  yet,  even  under  these  favourable  circumf^^nces,  though 
spirits  are  refused,  wars  are  diseouraged,  and;  piK>fligikte  inteiw 
course  is  prevented,  the  proximity  of  tht  white  n>en  still  exer- 
cises, and  apparently  with  little  diminution  of.  intensity,  its  de^ 
atrnctive  influence  on  the  red  men^  They  are.  attaK^k^d  by  new 
diseases,  and  their  old  ones  seem  to  be  aggravated^ 

*  During  my  stay  at  Vancouver,'  says  Capt^n  Wilkes,  *  I 
^  frequently  s$iw  Casenove,  the  chief  pf  the  Kla^katadc:  tribe. 

*  He  Dras  once  lord  of  all,  this  domain.     Hi^  village  vas  situate^ 

*  about  six  miles  belpw   Vancouver,  on  the  north  side  of  tl|^ 
^  mer,  and  within  th^  last  fifteen  ye|us  was  quite  populous ;  hp 
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then  could  muster  four  or  five  hundred  warriors ;  but  disease 
has  iwept  off  the  wliole  tribe,  it  is  said  that  they  aU  died 
within  thtee  weeks*  He  now  stands  alone,  his  land,  tribe,  and 
property  all  departed,  and  he  left  on  the  bounty  of  the  Com^ 
pany.  Casenove  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  noble  and 
mteiligent4ooking  Indian.  I  eomd  not  but  fe^l  for  the  situ- 
atioh  of  one  who»  in  tlie  short  ssj^aee  of  a  few  weeks,  lost 
not  only  his  property  and  importance,  but  his  whole  tribe  and 
kindred,  as  I  saw  him  quietly  enter  the  apttrtmcoit,  wrapped  m 
his  blanket,  and  take  his  seat  at  the  lonely  side-^abte.  He 
sctoee  seamed  to  attract  the  notice  of  a:ny  one,  but  ate  bis  meid 
in  silence,  and  retired*  He  has  always  been  a  great  friend  to 
the  whites,  and  during  the  time  of  his  prosperity  was  eveif  read^ 
to  search  out,  tod  bring  to  punishment,  all  those  who  committed 
depredations  on  strangers.  Casenote's  tribe  is  not  the  only  on^ 
that  has  suffered  in  this  Way ;  maty  Others  have  been  swept  off 
entirely,  without  learing  a  single  Mirviror.' « 
It  seems  probable  that  in  a  few  years  all  that  form^riy  gave 
^fe  to  the  country,  both  the  hunter,  and  his  prey,  will  beeomb 
e:&tinct ;  and  that  Uieir  place  will  be  supplied  by  a  thin  wlttte  and 
hid&breed  population^  scattered  along  the  few  fertile  ralleys,  siip- 
jMMrted  by  pasture  instead  of  by  the  chase  |  and  gradually  dege- 
nerating Into  the  barbarism,  far  litore  offetiriTe  than  ^t  of  me 
8ayage>  which  degrades  the  backwoodsman* 

Having  given  this  fthort  view  of  the  Oregon  country,  we  prd- 
ceed  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  rery  donbtfol  iulvari- 
tage  of  its  sovereignty  is  claimed. 

It  will  appeal  that  the  £lct8  on  each  side  are  lole^bly  clear ; 
the  difficulty,  therefot^  if  there,  be  any,  must  arise  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  law ;  and  we  will  begin,  therefore,  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  we  believe  to  be  International  La#,  with  respect  to 
iht  acqtdsidon  of  sovereignty  over  an  unoceu{Hed  territory. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  sovereignty  can  be  a&« 
quired  by  five  meam.  By  Discofcery^  by  Setiletneniy  bv  Omtiguiifj 
by  2Wafy,  and  by  PrefcripHon.  There  is  one  requisite,  however, 
which,  as  it  is  essential  to  every  source  of  title^  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned before  we  treat  them  separately — ^namely,  that  the  act^  by 
which  sovereignty  is  acquired,  must  be  the  acts  of  a  Govamment, 
not  of  unauthorized  Individuals.  The  acquisition  of  sovereignty  is 
a  grave  act.  It  imposes  on  the  ^toquiring  state  the  duties  of  aduiini- 
Bthltion  and  protection.  It  imposes  on  all  olhev  states  the  duty  6f 
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jibstaihiiig^  from  interfl^rence.  It  tsik^i^ from  the  common  patrimony 
of  mankind  a  part  which  was  previously  open  to  the  enterprise  and 
industry  bf  all  nations,  and  appropriated  it  to  one.  It  is  obvious 
that  gresrt  inconveniences  woald  arise  if  private  persons  could 
Arbitrarily  impose  such  duties  on  their  own  sovereigns  and  on  in- 
depiend^nt  stated.  No  tttle,  therefore,  is  given  by  the  discoveries 
made  by  private  adventurers*  If  they  make  settlements,  such  set- 
Uemeifte  form  ho  portion  of  tlie  tenltory  of  the  state  from  which 
{he  uirauthorized  s^ettlers  have  proceeded.  If  they  enter  into 
ti-eaties,  such  treaties  give  them  no  tight  either  against  their  own 
government  or  against  any  other. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ditferent  sources  of  title  sepa- 
rately, beginning  Mth  title  by  DUcoDery.  What  amount  of  ex- 
ploration is  necessary  to  title  by  discovery,  has  not  been  decided. 
hi  far  as  we  can  perceive,  a  very  little,  perhaps  the  mere  distant 
glimpse  of  a  headland,  has  been  considered  sufficient.  And 
it  is  adnJitted  that  when  once  a  title  by  discdvery,  however 
imperfect,  has  been  gained  by  the  agents  of  one  nation,  it  i^  not 
BUfperseded  by  a  l^bi^^quent  thongh  mdre  accurate  examination 
by  A<we  bf  another.  The  retwon  i&  obvious ;  for  if  title  by  dis- 
<;orery  depended  otl  the  comparative  acdurady  of  the  examina- 
tion, no  stich  title  Cbtild  be  6afe.  It  tirould  always  be  liable  to 
be  diverted  by  a  new  fittrvey,  tehitjh  was,  or  professed  to  be,  more 
elaborate. 

The  title  by  mfere  discovery,  however,  id  riot  a^ermanent  one. 
It  requires  to  be  perfected  by  Settlement.  *The  title,'  says 
Vattel,  'of  navigators  g^oing  on  voyages  of  discovery,  and  fur- 
"^  niched  with  a  conimisstonjrom  their  eovereigny  has  generally  been 
^  respected,  provided  it  has  been  ^oon  after  followed  by  a  real 
^  possession.  Bilt  the  kw  of  nations  will  not  acknowledge  the 
"*  sovteteignty  ctf  iliatidti  over  cbtm tries,  except  those  in  which  it 

*  has  formed  settlements,  and  of  which  it  makes  actual  use.'  ^ 

No  nations. have  asserted  this  more  strongly  than  England  and 
"Oik  United  States.  ^  She  understood  not,'  sKtid  Elizabeth  to 
']Vfetido2?a,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  ^  why  her  subjects  or  those 

*  of  ^ny  other  pnnce  should  be  debarred  from  the  Indies,  to  which 
'^  ^fae  could  not  persuade  helrSelf  that  the  Spaniards  had  any  just 
^  title  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome'^  donation ;  or  because  they  had 
'^  tbucheld  here  and  there  on  the  coasts,  built  cottages,  and  given 
'^  names  to  a  HVer  and  cape,  things  which  cannot  entitle  them  to 
^  a  propriety.    This  imaginary  propriety  dould  riot  hinder  other 

*  princes  from  transporting  colonies  into  uiose  parts  thereof  where 


*  Book  I.  cap.  xviii. 
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^  the  Spaniards  inhabit  not,  for  as  much  as  prescription  without 

*  possession  is  little  worth.* 

*  Prior  discovery,'  said  Mr  Gallatin,  in  the  America^  counter- 
statement  during  the  negotiations  of  1826,   Ogives  a  right,  to 

*  occupy,  provided  that  occupancy  take  place;  within  a  reasonal>le 
^  time,  and  is  followed  by  permanent  settle^ients  ^d  by  the  cul* 

*  tivation  of  the  soil.'  t 

The  same  rules  of  convenience  which  decide  that  a  title  by 
discovery  may  be' lost  unless  perfected  by  settlement,  decide  that 
^  title  by  settlement  may,  be  lost  if  that  settlement  bjf. abandoned. 
Otherwise  one  nation,  without  herself  u$ing  a  territory,,  would  ex* 
elude  all  others  by  settling,  and  afterwards  quitting  it* 

We  now  come  to  tbe  third  source  of  title — Contiguitt/^  I^ 
may  be  divided  into  a  perfect  and  sax  imperfect  right. 

A  perfect  right  by  contiguity,  is  the  right  which  a  nation  en- 
joys to  exclude  all  others  from  a  t^rritoiy^  the  command  of  whicbt 
though  it  be  not  actually  within  her  occupation,  is  essential  to 
the  convenience  or  to  the  security  of  ter  real  possessions.  If  no 
such  right  were  recognized— *if^  when  one  nation, hast  made  a  setr 
tlement,  every  other  had  a  right  to^  form  one  in  its>  immediate 
vicinity — it  is  obvious  that  no  continuous  colonial  establishm^^ 
could  be  created.  But  the  extent  of  this  right  has  never  been 
decided.  Que  of  the  latest  instances  of  its  exercise,  is  the  refusal 
by  England  to  allow  any  other  nation  to  colonize  the  Chatham 
Islands.  We  discovered  those  islands  in  1774 ;,  bi^t  as  we  have 
never  attempted  to  occupy  them\  oui;  right  by  disQovery  has^ 
according  to  our  own  doctrine,  long  since  expired.  Bulr  we  main- 
tain that  their  occupation  by  any  other  nation  would  be  dangeiw 
pus,  or  at  least  injurious,  to  our  settlements  in  New  Zealand^ 
though  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred  miles.  A^d  on  that 
ground  we  maintain  the  right,  though  not  occupying  them  oui^ 
selves,  to  prevent  their  occupation  by  others. 

The  other,  the  imperfect  title  by  contiguity,  is  a  mere  prefer- 
able right  to  acquire  by  settlement  a  complete  title  to  lands  not 
actually  settled,  and  not  essential  either  to  the  safety  or  to  the 
convenience  of  existing  settlements,  but  geographically  connected 
with  them.  This  title  is  even  less  defined  than  the  former-r-sUU 
it  must  exist ;  for,  if  it  do  not  exbt,  the  title  by  discovery  can 
give  a  right  merely  to  the  line  of  coast  actually  seen  by  tbe.navir 
gator.  This  was  the  title  set  up  by  Spain*— but,  to  the,e;Ltent  to 
which  she  asserted  it,  denied  by  ^oglapd-^to  the  whole  western 


*  Campden's  EUstaheih^  year  }58(K 

f  20th  Congress — 5th  Session*— Document  199,  pp.  63-69. 
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9oa8t„of  America.  This  is  the  grpund  of  our  claim  %o  the  uiioc-» 
cupied  portion  of  New  Holland,  T|)at  claim  does  not  rest  on 
discovery,  or  on  settlementi  or  on  treaty,  or  on  prescription.  It 
must  then  depend  on  contiguity*  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  our 
existing  settlements  wpuld  be  injured  by  the  formation  of  others 
at  one  thousand  miles  distance.  The  contiguity,  therefore,  on 
which  our  claim  rests^  is  mere  geographical  connexion ;  and  wq 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  mere  preferable  right — that  it 
gives  us  merely  a  right  of  first  choice — a  right  for  instance  to 
require  that  no  nation  shall  colonize  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
without  announcing  to  us  her  intention,  and  ascertaining  that  her 
projects  are  not  a  bona  fide  interference  with  any  of  ours.  But 
by  analogy  to  the  imperfect  title  by  discovery,  the  imperfect 
title  by  contiguity  gives  no  perriianent  excljisive  claim.  Any 
pation  has  a  right  to  say  to  us — ^Either  colonize  yourselves,  or  let 
us  do  it.  But  do  not  exclude  others  from  territory  which  you  do 
not  use  yourselves,  and  which  we  can  use  without  injuring  you. 

A  title  by  Treaty  is  of  course  a  perfect  title  from  the  begih- 
ping  as  between  the  parties  to  ihe  treaty  ;  but,  as  respects  all 
others,  it  is  mere  evidence  of  claim.  Thus  the  treaty  by  which 
Russia  has  acknowledged  that  the  British  northern  boundary 
begins  at  latitude  54°  40',  is  not  binding  on  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  fi^ed 
the  42d  parallel  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico,  is  not 
binding  on  England.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  as  between 
civilized  nations,  no  title  derived  by  treaty  from  a  barbarous 
people  is  acknpwledged.  Savage  tribes  are  held  to  have  a  mere 
yight  of  occupancy,  to  last  only  until  the  land  is  required  by  civi- 
lized men ;  and  incapable  of  transfer,  except  to  the  government 
which,  by  some  of  the  means  recognised  by  international  law, 
has  acquired  the  real  jsovereignty  over  li^hat  the  savage  errone- 
ously supposes  to  be  his  own  territory.  It  is  generally  thought 
advisable  to  go  through  the  forms  of  a  purchase  and  a  cession  ; 
but  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  title  of  a  civilized  nation 
as  against  other  civilized  nations,  is  not  strengthened  by  thes^ 
forms,  or  weakened  by  their  absence. 

Prescription^  the  last  of  the  fiv^  sources  pf  title,  is  seldon? 
found  alone.  The  only  case  in  which  it  can  exist  by  itself,  if 
one  in  which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  for  a  long  series  of  years 
allowejd  a  single  oation  to  exclude  a^l  others  from  a  territory  to 
which  she  has  no  perfect  title  by  occupation,  contiguity,  or 
treaty.  Of  such  a  claim  the  United  States  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  foundation^  by  President  Munroe's  declaration  of  the  2d 
December  1823— that  the  American  continerit  was  no  loitger  tp 
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be  considered  as  a  subject  of  colonization  by  any  European 
power.  Had  Europe  acquiesced  in  this  declaration,  instead  of 
protesting  against  it,  it  would  in  time  have  given  to  the  United 
States  a  prescriptive  right  to  act  upon  it  So  if  England  were 
now  to  make  a  similar  declaration  respecting  New  Holland,  and 
it  were  followed  by  no  opposition  or  remonstrance,  England 
woiild  in  time  acquire  a  prescriptive  right  to  enforce  it, 

ilaving  explained  as  fully  as  our  liinits,  and  the  incomplete- 
iiess  of  the  authorities,  ^11  allow,  the  Law  of  Nations  on  this 
obscure  subject,  we  proceed  to  examine  what  countenance  that 
law  gives  to  the  claims  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  6n 
Oregon.     We  will  begin  with  the  title  by  Discovery. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Drake  may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  coast  in  latitude  48^  in  the  year  1580.  He  certainly  saw  it  up 
to  latitude  43°.  Of  the  two  accounts  of  his  voyage,  one  carries 
him  up  to  latitude  48° — the  other  stops  him  at  43°.  But  as  Eng- 
land never  attempted  to  make  any  use  of  this  supposed  discovery, 
she  has  very  properly  avoided  insisting  on  it.  For  nearly  two 
centuries  the  north-Westerh  coast  i^emained  unvisited;  but,  in 
1774  and  1775,  Bucareli,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  vigour  unusual  in  a  Spaniard,  sent  two 
expeditions  to  explore  It.  We  copy  from  Humboldt,  who  had 
accef^s  to  manuscript  documents,  the  following  statement  of  their 
proceedings : — 

<  Perez  and  his  pilot,  Estevan  Martinez,  left  the  port  of  San 

<  Bias  on  the  24th  January  1774.     On  the  dth  of  August  diey 

<  anchored,  the  first  of  all   European  navigators,  in  Nootka 

*  Road,  which  they  called  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  which 

*  the  illustrious  Cook,  fouir  years  afterwards,  called  King  George*^ 

*  Sound.  In  the  following  year  a  second  expedition  set  out  from 
^  San  Bias,  under  the  command  of  Heceta,  Ayala,  and  Quadra. 

*  Heceta  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Columbia,  called  it 

*  the  Entrada  de  Heceta,  the  Pic  of  San  Jacinto,  (Mount  Edge- 

*  cumbe,)  near  Norfolk  Bay,  and  the  fine  port  of  Bucareli.  I 
'  possess  two  very  curious  small  maps,  engraved  in  1788  in  the 
^  city  of  Mexico,  which  give  the  bearings  of  the  coast  from  the 

*  27°  to  the  58°  of  latitude,  as  they  were  discovered  in  the  expe- 

<  dition  of  Quadra.*  * 

Mr  Greenhow  states,  that  in  the  charts  published  in  Mex!c6 
after  Heceta's  return,  the  Columbia  is  named  the  Rio  de  San 


*  Hamboldt*s  New  Spain*    Black's  translation*     Vol*  ii«  pp.  816  to 
318. 
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Roqce.    In  1778  Captain  CqoIc,  oo  his  last  roy^e,  partially 
examined  the  coast  from  the  44th  parallel  to  the  dStli,  and 
accurately  from  tteiice  to  within  the  arcdc  circle.     When  hif 
ships  were  letiirning  after  his  desthf  tltey  visited  Canton,  and 
sold  very  advantageously  some  furs  wbicu  they  had  collected 
from  the  savaces.     This  traffic  produced  it 
A  mine  of  wealth  was  supposed  to  have  been 
fur-trade  between  the  norui-west  of  America  an 
English  and  Axnericans  prepared  to  work  it ;  I 
Sea  Cofnpany  had  then  esctusive  privilege  : 
Pacific,  and  tne  East  India  Company  in  China, 
venturers  generally  sailed  under  foreign  ^ags 
otarkable  of  these  traders  were  Captain  Cray,  the  commander 
of  the  American  merchant  vessel  the  Columbia,  and  Lieutenant 
Meares,  ^  British  o£Bcer  who  acted  as  the  virtual  commander  of 
9  mercantile  expedition  using  the  Portuguese  flag. 

Meares  left  Macao  for  Nootka  Sound  in  the  beginning  of 
1788 — erected  a  hut  and  a  kind  of  building-yard  there^  bunt  ^ 
vessel,  and  traded  along  the  coast.  He  searched  for  the  river 
St  RoquB,  and  actually  entered  its  mouth ;  but  roistakiog,  ap 
all  previous  navigators  except  Heceta  had  done,  its  bar  for  a 
continuous  coast,  he  inferred  that  no  such  river  existed.  H^ 
therefore  named  the  northern  headland  Cajpe  Cisappointi^aent, 
a  name  which  it  still  beafs. 

In  1787,  find  the  five  followjing  yea 
and  repassed  along  the  coast,  general 
Sound.  On  the  11th  of  June  1792*  hi 
bouT  to  do  ^Dfe  repairs,  he  ran  into  the '. 
ai)  opening  in  the  bar,  crossed  it,  and  fo 
St  Rpque,.  ^e  sailed  up  fpr  fifteen  n 
completed  his  repairs  ;  and  then  with 
oyer  the  bar  into  the  Pacific.  He  chang 
from  that  of  St  Koque  to  that  which  it  i 

In  1791,  Captain  Vancouver  was  di 
government  to  tjie  Qorth-westem  coast, ; 
we  shall  mention  hereafter,  and  partly  fo 
ed  that  coast  at  «bout  latitude  40°,  am 

northern  shores  of  the  Pacific,  made  a  survey  far  mpre  accurate 
than  aoy  that  had  previously  been  eifected.  Bul^  as  usual,  hie 
mistook  the  bar  of  tlie  Columl?ia  for  a  continuous  coast,  apd  was 
undeceived  only  by  meeting  Captain  Gray.  Still  he  supposed 
that  it  must  be  impassable,  as  in  truth  it  generally  is,  by  vessels 
of  burden,  jnstend,  therefore,  of  exploring  it  with  his  own  ship, 
the  iPiujofreiy,  h«  dispatcher  Lie»t^W^  Brpug^fon  in  a  smaller 
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vessel,  the  Cliatham.  Broughton  crossed  the  bar;  but,  finding 
the  channel  intricate  and  dangerous,  left  his  ship,  and  rowed  up 
jn  his  cutter  about  one  hundred  miles — that  is,  nearly  to  the 
point  at  which  the  rapids  render  further  progress,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  impossible. 

The  progress  of  overland  discovery  was  much  slower.  The  first 
whop€!netrated  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, then  in  the  service  of  the  North- West  Company.  In  the  year 
1793  he  Crossed  them  in  about  latitude  54° — discovered  Eraser's 
River,  descended  it  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  then 
struck  oflFin  a  westerly  direction,  and  reached  the  Pacific  in  lati- 
tude 52^  20'.  In  August  1805,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  dispatched 
fot  that  purpose  by  the  g^overnraent  of  the  United  States,  reach- 
ed the  Rocky  Mountains  in  about  latitude  44^ — crossed  them, 
discovered  the  southern  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  floated 
down  its  stream  for  about  six  hundred  miles,  and  on  the  I5th  of 
November  reached  its  mouth.  Here  they  built  some  huts — re- 
mained in  them  during  t^e  winter,  and  in  1806  returned  to  the 
United  States,  exploring  in  their  course  many  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Columbia.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  been  crossed  by  persons  acting  rn  a  public 
capacity. 

Ih  1806,  Mr  Eraser,  also  under  the  orders  of  the  North- West 
Company,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  established  a  trad- 
ing post  on  Fra^er's  River,  about  latitude  54® ;  and  in  1811,  Mr 
Thompson,  also  an  agent  of  that  Company,  discovered  the  nor- 
thern head-water9  of  the  Columbia  about  latitude  52^,  and  erect- 
ed some  huts  on  its  banks.  This  is  the  whole  amount  of  the 
title  by  discovery. 

On  these  grounds,  that  title  has  been  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  by  England,  and  by  Spain. 

The  claim  to  that  title,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  de- 
pends on  the  discoveries  by  Gray,  and  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
They  have  chiefly  rested  on  that  by  Gray;  and,  in  virtue  of  it, 
claim  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  countries  drained  by  the  Co- 
lumbia— that  is,  the  whole  territory  from  about  latitude  42*^  to 
62° — it  being,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  American  States- 
men who  conducted  the  negotiations  of  1824  and  1826,  an 
established  international  law,  that  a  nation  which  discovers  the 
mouth  of  a  jriver  entitles  itself  to  ail  the  territory  drained  by  that 
river.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  Europe  had  been. the  unoccupied, 
and  America  the  discovering  'country,  the  discovery  of  the  month 
'of  the  Danube  would  have  given  to  the  discoverers  the  sove- 
reignty of  Wartemberg  and  Baden.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  «o 
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fellEatopean  •r6acler8,  t)r  even  American  Lnwyers^  that  bo  such 
absttrd  role  lexists.  When  Mr  Rti«h,  i^nd  afterwards  Mr  Galla- 
tfn,  the  ATnejrican  negotiators,  were  asked  for  their  authorities, 
they  nierely  referred  to  the  grants  made  by  Enropean  Sovereigns 
6f  the  territories  tratered  by  certalh  rivers, — ^words  of  descrip- 
riori,  convenient  enodffh  for  the  demarcation  of  unknown  lands  ^ 
bat  no  more  establisning  the  law  in  question,  than  grant  after 
grant,  describing  its  siibject  as  bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
would  prove  it  to  beJ  a  rule  of  international  laiv>  that  the  nation 
which  first  sees  a  mountain  range  is  entitled  to  all  the  'lands 
which  that  range  intersects.  Another  fatal  objection  to  any 
daim  founded  on  Gray's  dlscofery  is  the  really  recognised  inter- 
national law,'  that  thi  discoveries  made  by  private  individuals 
give  no  title  to  their  nation.  They  prevent,  indeed,  any  other 
nation  from  acquiring  d  title  by  discovery,  but  confer  none  ^them- 
selves.  ,  .  . 

A  third  objection  is,  that  Gray  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the 
Columbia.  It  was^f^t  seeb  by  Heceta,  named  by  him  the  San 
Roque;  and  by  that  name  laiA  lown  in  maps.  If  Gray,  by 
entering  it,  and  ^^iling  up  for  fifteen  miles,  siipersi^ded  Hece- 
ta, Broughton.  again  superseded  Gray  by  exploring  it  for  more 
than  eighty  miles  further.  If  it  were  true  that  prior  imperfect 
discoveries  ^re  superseded'  by  subsequent  and  more  accurate 
one^,  the  title  by  discovery  to  tfee  ^^hole  coast  of  Oregon  be- 
longs to  Vancouver ;  for  he  Vi^ks  the  first  who  accurately  exa- 
mined it.  Lewis  and  Clarke  were,  indeed,  publie  officers  ;  h\x% 
their  discovei^y  of  the  son'thei^n  sources  of  the  Columbia,  could 
give  no  title  tft  the  territory  watered  by  a  river  of  which  the 
lower  portion  was  already  well  kribwn,  and  the  northern  sources 
were  discovered  by  others. 

'  The  English  claim '  by  discovery  is  equally  unfounded.  Her 
overland  discoverers  .were  not  public  officers;  and  of  her  mari* 
^Ime  diScoveTet*s,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Drake  ever  ascended  be- 
yond the  43d  jiaraMei  j  arid  Cook  iand  Vancouver  did  not  see  the 
boast  until  it  had  been  surycyfed  and  mapped  by  Hebeta.  There 
tcimatns  the  titteof  Spain  ;  knd^  as  far  as  mere  discovery  goes, 
it  is  complete.  Thfe  voyages- ' of  P^reJS  and'  Heceta  possessed 
every  requisite.'  They  were  exploring  expeditions  toade  by  go- 
yernment  ships,  and  ft>r  government  purposes,  and  they  were 
linfficiehtly  minute  to  enable  the  coast  to  be  mapped. 

But  We  hifcVe  already  8een,nhat  settlement  is  essential,  to  the 
(Completion  of  a  title  by  discovery,  and  is  in  itself  ian  independent 
sburcd  Of  titles 
*     We^py0ceed,^bel^fei'ey  to  enijaire  what  title  has  been  acquired 
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have  ^bown  m  iutentiou  to  fiz  tqem^elves  in  apy  p&rt  ^  that 
country  were  Mear^^  apd  bis  cprnpanions  in  1788*  Their  con^ 
tinued  residence  at  Nootka  Sound  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  dispatched  Martinez  ^ith  &re^  armed 
vessels  to  di^|>oi9se^  the  intruders*  Mfirtinez  a,rrived  op  tl^e  6t)i 
May  1789  a|;  NpotJ^a  Sound — erected  a  iort  there,  and  soon  after 
seized  Meareg's  vessels,  apd  ^ent  ju>nie  qt  bisipen  towards  iEurop^ 
in  Captaip  Grfiy's  ship,  the  CoI^mQia,  a^d  U^e  re^t  to  S^n  |3|^ 
as  prisoner^. 

The  result  wa^  remarjcable ;  each  nation  demai^ded  satisiac- 
tion — Spain  for  Meareg's  intrusion  iptP  y^hat  she  opn3idere4  her 
territories  i  England  for  the  n^ode  ip  ,^bicn  $pain  had  ta^en  tjie 
law  againpt  hin^  into  her  Qwn  hands.  Each  ar^ted,  hvt  after  ^  w;^te 
of  about  ti^ree  millions  5m  pur  part^  aqd  one  I|^^l9n  qp  jthat  of 
Spain,  and  probably  a  much  greater  loss  occasioned  to  com^^rqs 
by  six  montns  of  upoertaintyt  the  two  gpvem^^ex^s  x^^pt^  to  t)}eir 
senses.  The  past  was  reipedied  by  an  indeipnity  given  by  Sp^ 
to  Mearep,  and  the  future  povided  ifor  bv  the  eonveptlnn  oi  tbf 
Escurial ;  or,  as  it  is  gener^ly  c^U^ds  >^^Q  Noot|(ft  Sound  Co^-* 
vention,  of  the  28th  October  1790. 

By  Articley?r,s^  of  th^t  treaty,  the  bi^ldingf  jmd  |r^cts  of  jW 
on  the  porth-west  coast  q{  Ajoae^^,  of  wJbuch  ^nti^  a^jitj^a^ 
had  been  dispopsesseds  were  to  i^e  i^stored. 

Article  third  stipi^atep,  that  the  respective  si^^e^ts  of  l^ngkd 
and  Spain  §hall  i^ot  be  disturbed  ip  nay^f^tipg  or  ^hingin  m 
Pacific  or  in  the  l^outh  l^ea,f»,  or  }p  landipg  p][i  \%e  QSf^i  qf  ^9^ 
se^s  in  pl^c€^  pqt  already  pccupi^  for  jthj^  pHijpfif e  of  ^aiiffa^Q^ 
with  the  natives  or  of  making  ^tkifient  i^sTA^ 

By  Article /otirM,  British  subjects  are  pot  ^p  ni^yig;|te  9^i^ 
^f^ithin  ten  sea4e^ueg  £rpp^  any  p^ut  of  the  opa^t;.  fibrea^y  o^u- 
pied  by  Spa^n. 

By  Article^A,  in  all  plae^pi  op  the  ppyth-vestjem^sp^  to  t|i9 
north  of  the  parts  of  that  cpas^t  already  pccijipied  by  iSpainr-tb^ 
is,  to  the  north  of  San  Franci^cps  ip  l^tade  ^8^ — ^whefevef 
the  subjects  of  either  nation  shall  hereafter  md^e  ^^\t\sajsD,\^ 
the  subject^  of  the  other  £^re  to  have  free  aceess. 

Captain  Vancouver  was  dispatched  by  the  3ritiah  goyenunpp^ 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  tne  tr^ipts  pf  Ipnd  ipentipHe4  in  tfa^ 
first  article.  On  his  arrival  at  No(^tka  Spund>  however^  pp  Wr^ 
tracts .  of  land  were  identified.  A  hut  was  offei:pdf  wM^jl^  he 
refused*  He  left  Nootka  Soppd  in  the  possessiop  of  ths  Sp^ 
iards ;  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  9ny.  jiands  wi^^ 
ever  restored  to  M^^^fh^x^h^f  ^^'Sff^W^^.my  i^^^^ 
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All  ^atr  we  know  is,  that  in  l795"aU  parties,  Spaniards  and 
English,  bad  j^l>ancloned  Noatka  Saund,  and  it  has  not  been  re- 
occupied. 

During  his  voyage,  Vancouver,  we  trust  without  instructions, 
was  guilty  of  an  assumption  of  sovereignty  more  ridiculous  than 
even  the  average  absurdity  of  such  transactions. 

He  first  took  possession  in  the  name  of  England  of  all  the 
country  from  latitude  d9^  20'  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  d9th  parallel.  That  is  to 
say,  the  treaty,  to  *  superintend  the  execution  of  which  he  was 
dispatched,  having  stipulated  that  the  whole  coast  should  be 
open  tO'Settlement  by  England  and  by  Spain,  he  took  exclusive 
possession  of  nearly*  the  whole  of  it  on  the  part  of  England. 

We  are  glad  >  to  think  that  no  British  negotiator  has  relied  on 
thk  assertion  of  claim.  Indeed,  the  northern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory comprised  in  it  is  now  under  the  undisputed  sovcreigaty  of 
Russia,  and  the  southern  under  that  of  Mexico. 

The  next  important  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by  Mt 
Astor,  an  American.  He  dispatched  an  expedition  by  sea  and 
by  land^  which  met  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  in 
181  i  erected  on  its  south  bank  the  little  fort  which  he  named 
Astoria,  intended  to  be  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  between 
America  and  China.  Nearly  the  same  events  followed  as  had 
occ«rredrat  Nootka  Sound.  In  the  course  of  the  war^  between 
England  and' America,  which  broke  out  in  the  next  year^  Asto- 
ria was  taken  by  a  British  force,  the  British  standard  hoisted, 
and  the  name  changed  to  Fort- George.  This  is  the  only  case 
in  ivkich  any  part  of  the  Oregon  territory  has  been  occupied  by 
€uty'  perscfn  under  tlbs  authority  of  the  British  Government* 
The  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  terminated  thatr  war,  provided  for 
the  restoration  of  all  possessions  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  the  war.  In  obedience  to  this  sliipulation^  Fort-* 
George  was,  on  the  6th  of  October  1818,  restored  to  an^ agent 
ftppointed  by  the  American  Government.  The  British  flag  was 
struck,  and  the  American  hoisted.  This^  again^  is  the  onfy  cfisp 
in  which  any  person  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the^ 
United  States  has  occupied  any  part  of  Oregon.  But  that  occut 
pation  wasas  brief  as  the  .occupation  of  Nootka  Sound.  Astor 
ria  has  been  abandoned  as  a  settlement,  and  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  log-house,  in  whidi  a  clerk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany resides,  for  the  purpose  of  comn^unipation  betweeq.  Vaor 
couver  and  the  mouth^of  the  Columbia. 

It  follows  from  this  statement,  that  up  to  the  yc^  1818,  np 
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civilized  nation  bad  acquired  the  ^vereignty  over  any  part 
of  Oregon.  Spain  was  entitled  by  discovery,  but  did  not  per- 
fect tliat  title  by  permanent  settlement ;  and  the  settlements,  if 
mere  trading  posts  can  be  called  settlements,  made  by  English 
or  American  subjects,  were  unauttioriiied  by  tbeir  respective 
governments. 

The  resumption  of  Nootka  Sound  by  England,  and  of  Astoria 
by  America,  were  indeed  official  execative  acts;  but  each  of 
these  posts  has  been  abandoned. 

Since  that  time,  however,  some  pastoral  and  agricultural  estab- 
lishments have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  formed. 

But  on  two  distinct  grounds  these  settlements  give  no  title  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  soil.  First,  becanse  they  have  been  merely 
tho  unauthorized  acts  of  individuals.  With  respect  to  the  British 
settlements,  this  is  obvious  from  the  statement  we  have  already 
given  of  the  words  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  charter. 
And  with  respect  to  the  Ameiican  settlements,  the  United 
States  have  not  done  a  single  act  authorizing  their  people  to  ac- 

3u(re  \atiih  beyond  the  Ho<^y  Mountains.  Those  who  have 
one  so  are  mere  squatters,  like  the  squatters  in  'I'exas.  And 
secondly,  bev"^U8e  the  convention  of  1818,  to  wliich  we  shall 
immediately  pi-oceed,  and  which  has  never  cdased  to  operate, 
Stipulates,  that  Juring  its  continuance  the  country  westwii«d  of 
4he  Itocky  Mountains  shall  be  api?n  to  the  subjects  of  both 
j>owers;  '  it  being  u'uderstood,' continues  the  treaty,  '  that  this 
'  agreement  is  riot  to  i*^^  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim 
'  of  either  party  to  any  '^srt  of  the  country.'  It  is  obvious  that 
the  right  of  sovereignty  .being  expressly  left  in  abeyance,  no 
^^t  done  by  either  party,  d'.'iring  the  continuance  of  the  treaty, 
(«n  affect  the  rigfit  of  the  othi'r. 

AVe  now  proceed  to  consider'  the  Treaties  affeeting  Oegon. 
We  have  aheady  stated  the  maten'al  parts  of  the  N-ootka  Sound 
convention:  Between  the  conc!ui.iJon  of  llial  convention  !■ 
lid  the  restoration  of  Astoria  in  1918,  important  evenla 
;urred  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Orego»-  Uus»i» 
ated  a  fur  company,  authorized  to  Beule  and  bring  under 
isian  sovereignty  any  portion  of  America  unoccupied  by 
;ed  power.  Hie  company  scattered  their  posts  ihrougJi 
ntian  Islands,  and  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Pacific— 
leir  headquarters  at  Sitca,  near  the  fifty-sixth  par&llel, 
I  all  that  coast  as  Russian  territory,  and  were  preparing 
nee  towards  the  sottth.  The  Unieed  States,  by  the  pur- 
f  Louisiana,  extended  their  western  frontierto  the  Kocky 
lins.  Oregon,  therefore,  became  contiguous  to  four  great 
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Empires.    To  Russia  cm  the  noHk,  lo  EugldQld  and  America  oq 
the  west,  and  to  Spain  on  tk<e  south. 

Several  questions  wejreopeo  between  Knglandand  the  Uisited 
States  in  IB  16.  One  was  that  of  fisberiea..  The  treaty  of  1783 
had  given,  t>r  rather  continued,  to  the  people  of  the  Uoked 
States  a  general  Uberty  to  .fish  on  the  coaftts  of  British  Amerjipa^ 
America  claimed  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  as  a  permanent 
arrangement;  lory  to  use  the  odd  e^opiresaioii  of  Jurists,  a  tran^ 
sitory  convention.  England  maintained  that  it  had  ceased  by 
the  war  of  1812.  A  questieai  als^  exia^ted  as  U>  "the  nortlfteia 
boundary  line  of  the  United  Stiates.  These  p^nts  were  settled 
by  the  coavention  of  the  2jQth  October  i818.  The  liberty  of 
fishing  was  confined  within  aettaia  limits ;  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel was  declared  Xo  divide  the  British  and  American  territories, 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  The 
American  negotiators^  Rush  and  Gallatin,  proposed  to  continue 
that  parallel  as  the  boundary  line  down  to  the  Pacific.  1  hia 
was  refused  by  the  British  commissioners^  Robinaon  and  Gout* 
bum,  and  the  Columbia  suggested  in  its  place.  The  very  undue 
im{)ortance  attached  at  that  time  to  the  Calumbia,  probably  waa 
the  circumstance  which  prevented  an  agreements  As  the  best 
expedient,  the  pjrecedent  of  the  Nootka  Souad  conventioa  was 
fial lowed  ;  and,  as  we  h^ve  already  stated,  the. use.  qf  the  country 
was  declared  to  be  open  to  both  parties  iox  ten  years-^the  ^ove^ 
reignty  remaining  ia  abeyance.  On  the  itH  of.  Februai'y  .18 19, 
Spain  and  the  United  Slates,  by  the  Florida  treaty,  recognised 
the  fortynsecond  parallel  as  their  mutual  boundary,  froaft  the 
source  of  the^Arkaosas^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun^ 
tains,  down  to  the  Pacific ;  and  Spain  ceded  to  the  Unit^  States 
all  her  claims  to  any  territories  north  of  that  line*  Spain,  how- 
ever,, having  lost  by  nonlaser  the  rights  which  sh(e  had.  acquired 
by  discovery,  hisul  no  claims  to  cede ;  except  such  as  she  was  eiH 
titled  to  either  by  mere  contiguity,  or^  as  against  England,  by 
iKe  Nootka  Sound  convention.  In  1824  and  1825,  tlie  claims 
of  Russia  were  satisfied  by  a  treaty  with  the  United  Staites, 
wbich  stipulates  that  the  Russians  shall  confine  their  settlemei^ts 
to  the  north  of  latitude  54°  40' ;  and  by  a  treaty  with  England, 
by  which  a  iine  beginning  at  54°  40',  is  fixed  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  British  dominions. 

These  treaties,  of  course,  affected  only  the  four  nations  who 
were  parties  to  them.  As  to  those  nations,  the  eff^t  was  to  ex»- 
clude  Russia  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent  Englfuid  and  America 
from  acquiring  any  title  by  settlement  as  against  j^oe  another. 
Ta  the  rest  oi  tlte  wo^ld  Oregon  remains  open  ;  and,  unfit  as  it 
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18  by  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  for  profitable  settlement,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  lon^  continue  open. 

Of  the  five  sources  of  title,  we  have  now  gone  through  three — 
discovery^  settlement^  and  treaty  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  under 
no  one  of  4;hem  has  a  title  to  any  portion  of  Oregon  been  ac- 
quired by  any  civilized  nation*  There  remain  two  others,  pre" 
scription  and  contiguity.  Prescription  obviously  does  not  apply 
to  a  countrv  which  was  not  discovered  till  the  end  of  the  last 
ceqtury.  There  remains,  tiierefore,  only  contiguity ;  and  this 
claim  is  confined  to  England  and  the  United  States — Spain  and 
Russia,  the  other  contiguous  states,  having  taken  their  shares 
and  retired.  Rut  neither  England  nor  America  can  claim  a 
perfect  title  by  contiguity.  Neither  of  them  has  a  settlement 
within  2000  miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Neither  of  them 
can  maintain  4hat  the  occupation  of  the  country  to  the  west  of 
those  mountains  ig  necessary  to  the  security,  or  would  even  add 
to  the  convenience,  of  her  territories  to  the  east  of  them  ; — acces- 
^ble  as  they  are  only  by  a  land  journey  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  miles,  or  a  voyage  of  eight  months.  But  an  imperfect 
title  by  contiguity — a  title  depending  merely  on  geographical 
connexion^— each  certainly  has  to  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  adjoins  its  own  frontier ;  that  is^  to  say,  England  to  the 
portion  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  America  to  that 
sooth.  This  is,  withoot  doubt,  the  weakest  of  all  titles;  so 
weak,  that  when  expressed  in  words  it  seems  almost  to  disap- 
pear ;  for  what  can  be  (ess  si>bstantial  than  a  claim  to  territory 
which  is  not  yours  merely  because  it  is  bounded  by  that  which 
is?  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  source  of  title,  however 
slight,  where  there  is  no  other.     And  this  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  arrangements  for  joint  occupation  made  by  England,  first 
with  Spain,  and  afterwards  with  the  United  States,  were  plausible 
expedients  for  the  suspension  of  immediate  disputes,  but  could 
not  havei)een  practically  acted  on.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  sovereignty  being  in  abeyance,  there  is  no  lex  loci  unless  it 
be  the  law  of  the  aborigines.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
the  Canadian  Courts  have,  under  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia*- 
ment,  power  over  British  subjects,  but  over  British  subjects  only. 
If  an  American  murder  an  Englishman  under  the  lines  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  he  cannot  be  legally  punished.  The  British  law 
cannot  touch  an  American  ;  the  American  law  cannot  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  crime  comdaitted  against  a  foreigner  beyond  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  1  he  only  resource  seems  to  be  to 
hand  him  over  to  Casenove,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  Klacka- 
tack  law.  Joint  settlement  of  the  country  by  two  independent 
nations,  without  common  tribunals  or  a  common  superior,  would 
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be  obviously  impossible.  lodeeti,  joint  oo(nij)ation  is  impossible 
even  for  mere  fauating  and  trading  purposes.  We  have  seen 
that  in  tke  ladiao  fur- trade  die  icompetition  of  white  men^  even 
though  belonging  to  the  same  nation  and  -governed  by  the  same 
laws^  is  destructive  to  the  Indiana^  to  the  furred  animals,. and  to 
the  success  of  -both  parties.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have 
acted,  and  coatinue  to  act,  on  this  prineiple.  They  hold  no 
trade  to  be  worth  having  which  is  shared.  British  rivals  they 
exclude  by  law ;  Russian  and  Ameriean  by  reckless  competition. 
Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  their  conduct  to  their  competitors 
as  men.  They  protect  them,  they  clothe  them,  they  feed  them  ; 
but  as  traders  they  crush  them.  If  an  American  post  is  estab- 
lished, a  Hudson's  Bay  post  instantly  rises  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. If  an  American  vessel  trades  along  the  coasts*  a  Com- 
pany's ship  follows  in  her  wake.  If  an  American  offers  goods 
for  barter,  the  Company,  whatever  be  the  loi^s,  undersells  him. 

*  We  have  compelled,'  says  Mr  Pelly  in.  1838, .  *  the  AiQerican 
^  adventurers  one  by  one  to  withdraw  &om  the  eonitest,  and  are 
^  now  pressing  the  Russian  Fur  Company  so  closely,  that  we 
'  hopcy  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  confine  them  to  the  trade  of 

*  their  own  proper  territory.** 

The  great  error  of  all  parties  has  been  the  importance  attached 

to  Oregon.     But,  assuming  it  to  be  of. any  value,  the  Americans 

cannot  be  expected  to  rest  satisfied  with  jan  arrangement  which, 

professing  to  give  them  equal  rights,  practically  excludes  them. 

We  have  seen  that  in  lbl8  they  proposed  a  partition.     They 

again  proposed  one  in  1824;  but  as  the  terms  oifered  by  each 

party  were  a  mere  repetition  of  those  of  1818— namely,  on  the 

part  of  England  the  Coluipbia  as  a  boundary,  and  on  the  part 

of  America  the  49th  parallel — the  second  negotiation  was  as 

fruitless  as  the  first  had  been.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  1826. 

The  American  minister,  Mr  Gallatin,  now  oifered  a  slight  >mo« 

dification.     He  proposed  that  the  forty-ointh   parallel  should 

be  adopted  merely  as  a  basis,  subject  to  deviation  according  to 

the  accidents  of  the  country ;  and  further,  that  if  that  line  should 

cross  any  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  the  navigation 

of  such  tributaries,  and  also  of  the  Columbia,  should  be  open  to 

British    subjects.     The  British  negotiators,  Messrs  Huskisson 

and  Addington,  adhering  to  the  Columbia  as  the  general  bouti- 

dary,  offered  to  America  a  detaehed  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
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south  by  a  Hue  to  be  drawn  frxm  Hood's  inlet  to  Bulfincfa  iiar^ 
hour,  giving  excellent  harbours  and  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuoa;  and  further,  that  a  strip  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  should  be  nrema-al,  and  unoccupied  by  either 
nation.  Neither  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  result  was  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  theoonvention  of  1818,  terminable  at 
the  option  of  either  party  on  twehe  months'  notice* 

As  this  was  the  last  negotiatiOD  of  which  the  Papers  are  printed, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  show  the  position  taken  by  each  party* 
It  is  contained  in  the  British  statement  annexed  to  the  Protoeol 
of  the  sixth  conference;  and  in  the  American^ coonter-statement 
annexed  to  the  Protocol  of  tlie  seventh  conference.* 

The  British  negotiators  disclaimed  all  right  to  exclusive  sove- 
reignty over  any  part  of  Oregon.  But  they  maintained  that  no 
other  power  had  acquired  such  a  right;  and  therefore  that  tbe 
whole  country  must  be  open  to  settlement  by  any  nation,  and, 
among  the  rest,  by  Great  Britain.  They  then  refoted  by  argu- 
ments wiiich  we  need  not  reproduce,  (for  we  have  already  stated 
their  substance,)  the  exclusive  prehensions  of  America.  And  tbey 
concluded  by  declaring  the  determination  of  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  her  qualified  rights  under  the  Nootka  Sound  conven- 
tion, until  a  fair  partition  shall  have  been  effected. 

The  only  parts  of  Mr  Gallatin*s  answer  whi<ih  we  need  notice 
are  as  follow  s  He  maintained  that  the  Columbia  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  United  States— that  this  discovery  was  followed 
by  an  actual  settlement  made  by  Mr  Astor  within  a  reasonable 
time — and  that  this  discovery  ami  settlement  ^ve  a  right  to  the 
whole  country  drained  by  the  Columbia,  and  by  its  tributary 
streams  ; — that  is,  to  the  whole  territory  between  the  52A  and 
41?d  parallels.  He  contended  that  the  Nootka  Sound  convention 
was  parely.commercial — that  the  settlements  which  it  authorized 
were  trading  posts,  not  colonies,  since  eolonies  imply  exclusive 
sovereignty — and  that  it  terminated  by  the  war  of  1796.  He 
affirmed  that  Amerioa,  having  purchased  for  a  valuable  consider- 
ation the  rights  of  Spain,  had  acquired  a  double  title,  and  there- 
fore was  entitled  to  a  double  share;  whereas  the  British  proposal 
offered  her  only  one-third.  He  eontended  that  title  by  contiguity 
must  have  reference  to  the  magnitude  and  population  of  tbe  set- 
tlement in  respect  of  whioh  it  is  claimed,  and  the  facilities  and 
probabilities  of  actual  occupation;  and  he  urged  that,  on  com- 
paring the  comparative  population  and  rate  of  increase  of  the 
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United  States  and  of  British  America,  it  must  be  evident  that  it 
is  from  the  United  States,  n<)t  from  Canada,  that  the  future 
population  of  Oregon  will  proceed. 

It  is  strange  that  a  nrian  of  Mr  Gallatin^s  ability  should  have 
relied  oti  the  settlement  made  by  Mr  Astor.  Omitting,  for  the 
present,  the  fatal  objection  that  it  was  a  private,  not  a  govern- 
ment enterprise,  it  was  a  mere  attempt  to  form  a  trading  post. 
And  in  the  very  paper  which  we  are  considering,  Mr  Gallatin 
affirms,  with  reason,  that  mere  factories  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  traiEc,  and  not  follc^wed  by  actual  cultivation,  give  no 
title.  And  lastly,  it- was  abandoned  by  its  creator,  and  is  now  a 
ruinous  log-house.  That  the  erection  of  a  stockade  by  private 
traders,  and  its  retention  for  a  few  months,  can  give,  thirty  years 
after  it  has  been  abandoned,  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  France,  is  a  position  which  no  Statesman  edu- 
cated on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  seriously  maintain.  The 
construction  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  is  not  free  from 
doubt.  It  certainly  resembles  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1783  respecting  the  right  of  fishing,  which,  according  to  the 
English  negotiators,  was  annulled  by  the  war  of  1812  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ameiicans,  was  a  permanent  arrangement.  The 
convention  of  1827,  however,  seems  to  have  Qtade  this  discus- 
sion unimportant.  By  that  convention,  either  party  may  termi- 
nate the  present  arrangement  on  twelve  months'  notice.  But  as 
that  arrangement,  and  the  Nootka  Sound  arrangement,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  the  power  to  terminate  the  one  necessarily 
implies  a  power  to  terminate  the  other. 

The  claim  founded  on' purchase  from  Spain  was  sophistical. 
The  disputed  territory — the  territory  to  which  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention  applied*— began  in  latitude  38°.  By  the  Florida  treaty, 
America  ceded  to  Spain  the  part  of  it  which  lies  between  that 
parallel  and  42^  I3ut  as  tlie  ceded  portion  belonged  just  as 
much  to  England  as  it  did  to  America,  to  found  on  this  cession 
a  title  against  England  wasr  altogether  childish.  But  we  admit 
that  there  is  a  foundatiom  for  the  premise,  that  title  by  conti- 
guity is  affected  by  the  importance  of  the  settlement  in  respect 
of  which  it  is  claisned^  And  we  firmly  believe  in  Mr  Oalladn's 
prophecy,,  that '  ufidet  whatever  nominal  sovereignty  Oregon  may 
^  be  placed)  whatever  its  ladtinvate  destinies  may  be,  it  will  be 
'  almost  e?cclusiveiy  peopled  by  the  surplus  population  of  the 
•  United  States.' 

The  negotiation  for  partition  is  now  resumed,  and  we  trust 

w^tk  a  fair  prospect  >of  success.     It  is  much  that  the  real  worth- 

fltvpubi^^f  the  ccmntry  has  been  established.  All  that  any  pruident 
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Englishman  or  American  can  ^kh  \%,  that  the  coatrorersy  should 
be  speedily  and  honourably  settkd.  A  week's  interruption  of 
confidence — such,  for  instance,  as  followed  the  reception  of  Mr 
Polk's  inaugural  speech— costs  each  party  twenty  times  the  value 
of  the  matter  in  dispute.. 

The  obvious  course  is  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  Arbitra- 
tion* The  deciskm  of  an  Arbitrator  necessarily  saves  the  honour 
of  each  party ;  and  in  the  present  case  there  is  nothing  else  to 
contend  for.  We  have  heard  that  America  objects  to  Arbitration, 
and  that  her  objection  is  founded  on  h^  conviction  that  the  right 
is  on  her  side. .  But  as  therle  are  few  disputes  in  which  each  party 
is  not. convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right,  it  follows,  that  if  such  a 
conviction  were  a  bar  to  Arbitration,  that  mode  of  adjustment 
could  scarcely  ever  take  place.  Assuming  the  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  proposed  Arbitrator,  the  only  valid  objection  to  Ar- 
bitration is  the  conviction,  not  merely  that  we  are  in  the  right, 
but  that  the  opposite  party  knotws  that  we  are  in  the  right.  If 
we  believe  this,  we  believe  his  claim  to  be  fraudulent  and  vexa^ 
tious ;  and  we  are  justified,  if  the  object  in  itself,  or  as  affect- 
ing our  hottoiir,  be  adequate,  in  refusing  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  discussed.  England  would  not  allow  her  title  to  Quebec, 
or  America  her.  title  to  Rhode  Island,  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
Arbitration— not  merely  because  each  nation  is  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  her  own  title,  bat  because  each  knows  that  its  validity 
is  known  to  the  other.  In  the  present  case,  America,  with  that 
ignorance  of  International  Law  which  is  tlie  glaring  defect  of 
American  Statesmen,  may  possibly  be  convinced  that  her  claim 
to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  valid ;  but  she  cannot  believe  that 
England  knows  it  to  be  valid.  She  cannot  deny  (hat  we  honestly 
believe  it  to  be  matter  of  controversy ;  and  if  a  fourth  negotiation 
should  fail,  she  is  bound  by  friendship,  by  prudence,  and  by 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  civilia^  world,  to  allow  it  to 
be  settled  by  Arbitration. 

Our  readers  have  perhaps  a  fight  to  ask  what  in  our  opinion 
the  decision  of  nn  honest  Arbitrator  would  be  ?  We  think  that 
we  have  supplied. premises  from  whiob  it  may  be  inferred.  We 
have  shown  that  no  nation  now  possesses  any  title,  perfect  or 
imperfect,  by  discovery,  by  settlement,  by  treaty,  or  by  pre- 
scription. We  have  sLuowd,  loo,  that  no  nation  possesses  a  per- 
fect title  by  contiguity;  and  we  have  shown  that  an  imperfect  title 
by  contiguity  to  the  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  is  vested  in  England^^-and  to  that  part  which  lies  south 
of  that  parallel,  in  America.  .  We  think,  therefore,  that  that  pa* 
rallel  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  boundary  ;  but  as,  if  prolonged 
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indefinitely,  it  would  cut  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  with  little  advantage  to  America,  and  great  injury, 
if  we  shall  ever  occupy  that  island,  to  England ;  we  think  that  it 
should  cease  to  be  the  boundary  when  it  reaches  the  coast,  and 
that  from  thence  the  boundary  should  be  the  sea.  This  would 
give  to  us  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island,  which,  if  we  are 
absurd  enough  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  the 
least  objectionable  seat.  It  possesses  excellent  ports,  a  tolerable 
climate,  and  some  cultivable  soil — an  ascertained  and  defensible 
frontier — and  the  command  of  the  important  straits,  by  which, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south,  it  is  separated  from  the  Continent. 
That  its  distance  from  Europe  would  render  it  a  costly,  unpro- 
fitable incumbrance,  is  true ;  but  that  objection  applies  with  equal 
force  to  every  part  of  Oregon. 


NO  TE  to  the  Article  on  Mr  Prescott*8  *  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico^  contained  in  the  foregoing  Number. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  mention,  on  the  very  best  autho- 
rity— that  of  the  distinguished  historian  himself — that  our  state- 
ment in  the  above  article,  as  to  his  blindness,  is  thus  far  unwar- 
ranted, that  he  fortunately  enjoys  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes ; 
though  he  has  been  occasionally  afflicted  with  some  degree  of 
weakness  even  in  it.  We  therefore  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
thus  to  undeceive  those  who  may  have  been  misled  regarding 
this  interesting  particular,  by  the  statement  which,  relying  on 
what  we  thought  credible  information,  we  happened  to  make  ; 
and  this  the  more,  that  it  seems  to  be  his  wish — and  it  is  one 
worthily  entertained — that  a  circumstance  which  might  appear 

*  to  give  him  a  degree  of  merit  beyond  what  he  is  entitled  to,  on 

*  the  score  of  conquering  difficulties,'  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  before  the  world  without  any  correction. 


No.  CLXVI.  unll  be  Published  in  October. 
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AjftT.    I. —  The  Heimskringla ;  dr,    ChromcU  of  tke  Kings  of 
Norway.    Translated  from  the  loelandic  of  Snorro  Stuale- 
so^s  "^Hh  a  Preliminary.  Dissertation,  bjr  Samuel  Laino, 
Esq*    3  vols*  8 vo.     Loadon:  1845. 

'  ."  .  ' 

THE  app9aran<?e  of  tbis  remarkaUe  work,  in  a  form  only  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  accessible  to  English-  readers,  })y  a 
writer  of  ability,  and  reputation,  must  assist /is  ext^ding  that 
growing  interest  in  Norjtihern  History  wbich  is  due  to  its  hnpor-. 
tance,  and  itsco/iae^iop  with  our  own* 

The  fi^^ful  title  of  Heim^ringlc^^  i(^  borrowed  from  t&e  lee* 
landio  words  Kringla  Heinuimy  or  the  WorWs  Circle*  They  - 
occur  near  the  b^inning  of  the  te;ct,  and  appear  to  have  given 
their  n^imes  to  some  of  the  manuscripts  now  lost;  and  they  still 
catjch  the  eye  in  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  th^  Frisian  Codex. 
A  very  small  arc,  however,  of  thie  *  world's  circle'  is  thus 
attempted  to  be  descril^ed ;  and^  the  poroper  name  lof  the  book  is 
Konunga  iSpyi^r,— the  Sagas,  or,  (^  Mjc  Laing  transkles  it,  the  • 
^  Cjbfonicle  of  the  Kings  of  >^orway/  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  written,  or ,;tt,  least  completed,  shortly  before  1230,  in  which 
year  a  fair  ti^anscription  of  it  was  made  in  Iceland  by  a  relative 
of  its  author ;  being  apparently  the  source  from  which  the  other 
eppies  have  been  derived*  It  conturu^d  to  be  copied  till  a  com- 
^  paratively  late  period;  and  a  Norwegian  p^muscript  is  extant 
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bearing  the  date  of  1567»  but  not  extending  to  the  whole 
work.  After  that  time)  translations  of  it)  more  or  less  complete, 
were  made  into  the  modern  languages  of  Scandinavia;  and  of 
these  the  most  recent,  that  of  the  venerable  Jacob  Aal^  int6  an 
antique  Danish,  published  in  Mt^i  deserves  particular  men- 
tion ;  as  being,  in  Mr  Laing's  opinion,  an  excellent  version,  and 
forming  a  handsome  ^  people's  edition'  in  quarto — rather  portly, 
perhaps  f)r  ^r  tf^^teporaindling'Qp  this  side  tiir  i^oithfStfa,  bl^ 
not  ^he  lest  pojlul^  oo^tkat  acc^ubt  with  the  Nor^/^^A  hBi%jief^ 
who  are  said  to  venerate  their  Sagas  as  only  second  to  their 
Bibles.  The  Icelandic  text  of  the  Heimskrin^la  was  originally 
edited,  in  1697,  by  the  Swedish  .antiquary  Beiiii^skiold;  who,  with 
some  jealousy  and  some  justice,  has  been  denounced  by  the  Danish 
writers  as  neither  critical  nor  correct;  and  it  was  again  pub* 
lished  in  the  elaborate  and^ogeelliat  «dft^n  of  Copenhagen,  in 
six  volumes  folio ;  under  the  charge,  successively,  of  Schoning, 
the  elder  Thorlacius,  th^iyoungef .  l^ioriaciiis  and  WerlauflF; — 
of  which  the  first  portion  appeared  in  1777,  and  the  last,  after 
many  interruptions,  in  1826. 

The  Heimskringla  deduces  the  Chronicle  of  Norway  from  the 
earliest  times — or  in  other  words,  from  the  age  of  fable  and 
fi^ioj^^^^to  abi9utvth6  ttiddle  of  the  re%|i  of  Magnus  £rltBgssd»y 
in J^hf)  yeiur  U77.  <  TheQaier  Wumes  of  th«  Odpenkage^^titm 
coi^tfM^  i  otfaei .  Sogaf  >^-^hring]n^  -  down  tlf^ '  Ndi^^iati  liietetjF 
about  another  hundred  yeavd  ^  bal  t&«Be/as  %he  eompositioir  of 
other  authors,  are  not  included  in  Mr  Laing's  translation. 

$«k9rfO,  OT^  dceorduiig  lo  the-  lo^landiic  lotto  <X  thei  name«, 
Bdorid.  Studeson,    the    author    o^    •eetttpiler    of   the   Ifeims- 
hfwgiaf  was  ts^naodcAble  ^Klte  fer'  his  Yitersttf  tulents,  fttid  for' 
the  pact  h&  acted  in  puMic  afftfirs;  and  his  Ufis  affd  detitli  pirlS'*^ 
sent  a  striking  picture  ofth^  ag^ '  awd  xjoant^y  to  Which  hfe* 
belonged;     He  iwas  binrn  in  the.year  117d  iti  the  pleasant  vsAfey- 
of  Hvamm^  inahe  "Vt^e^tern  qUlird?r  of  Iceland,  and  toiM  ho&h 
of  not'  merely*  n0bte,^but  royal  deffceilt.     He  was  brought  vtp  * 
blithe  distinguished  femily  c^  the  Loptsbiii),  ifi^  Ireat  matives 
or  immediate  ctesoelidsn^  of  Stetmitid,  the  supjf)Osed  collector  of 
tbe  UrtAEddap  and  he  h£^-1fhii!r  every  ftidility  antpl  btducemtolL 
to  fi^e^  ihe  footit^ps,  as!  he*  almost  riyal^^  the  repuhttfox^ 
of  that  jcetebrated  petsom     3trorr6,  hoif^v^r,  vi^a$  not,  t  tAei& 
student  op  atitiq«iary,  but  sin  accomplished  inafti  of  the  Wdrltf,,' 
boi.Ii  in  Ae  imldef  aad  Im^riier  significHtibn  of  the  tflira^. ;  Pte- 
^eesed  of  Htt!'^  pUtAtAbn%  he  ftipassed  a  ]f)rhicely  f^rtube, 'liAii% . 
by^  his  mL^itA6iiM  alliances,,  having  teefeited  ^  cbtt^Wterablet 
portion^  with  h*s  fit^  \\^|fe,  whom  he  divotded  or  deserted  &f)k^ 
other  i^par^vl  dt^lisfe  thttb  thai;  he  might  form  a  dilt  ittofe  prtifit* 
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le0f^  hvL%  ktf  iid^]Mialwaii»ta  hairidrbeeii  teitfylw  ccnMe  iHrnietf: 
bj^  kas  o0veB^mow»iaMfmQnB4)fcAifiefO«MM^bito4:as^  fafut^seriB^: 
r^  ^liU4rekl  hy  otbar' Ithre^  feiioler  i/rith.  idiobi  lie  eohdiitecl,* 
T^etbet  flucceflBtvfeljfi-  ok>  flimttltMMOvaly  lAe^  Sot  ele^lyr  sppea^. ' 
B^  Jlis  ^ofidQet-  or  (i^nf>««  he:  'VMia^  infvelineA  ifi  oentiiiaal  qswrekf  * 
o^en  fel  a  ^ajigolnfahry-chhrateteify  lAHb  liie  seig^bours^  jliis  aiew 
rekiB^ye^  and  er^eti  Juki  jowa  cfaibkei).  His  liabits,  iinmf^'  b«tii' 
luKirieiw  Midi  <Iice«tiei»)  n^ere  iM  suckias  to  inlpdT  fefa  wetUfli ' 
Of  ediax  bii^appKeftiieo to<eitliiH;'ba9Tiieds oiv^itetaimv^..  iie keld, 
oAr  eevetal^  QtoidMls^  tbe  liigfaedt  offieetiiat  Usoomitrv  ieoitld 
bi^fccifw^^tbat  of  LogsaiftniMkUir,  or  JcKtieiai^BreBideiit  of -ike  Ice^ 
laiMie  Piei;;  in  'Wmck  ber.wasl  caUed  tipodk  .ttr  acbdoifitef  :t&oe9' 
]9mB  ^kkh6,h$A  nevtT'bleeiir  teiy <ca#dM  to  obey,  i  'He;vimtlsd' 
NoiTway  firat  4n  H2fii^>atid  H^d  <fov  actan^'  ikdie'ln  j^riNtt  ivfioar' 
at  the  ofMiurl  of  Haeo,  to  odnidiibie  -peetieal  giftsifaniishisd' 
po^rerfdl  tlBiiomineiidatioiia^  aad^ wliereiie'Y^bmisra  many  adrati-' 
tag*e»  SfTWtwtAtIg  fffr  -enlarging  lihr.bktmyt^  His  afecrad  yint' 
tmterj^ '  i^  ^  l^di^f  vas '  attended  ydtk  ioss :  happy  mtAiS)  aw  it' 
iibYirivedllHBti  in  4he.  fbrtaikes  of  ^'taBuceeisfuA  aflpivioittto  tfae^ 
throne  ^^d^led  tei  his  iwing  deBmmeed'aeraftadtor  fty  the*  Nor-' 
w4ffaat  ikingi  wIm  hdMted'AvgfvnnicAfmff'tb-  put  him  to  den^/ 
Shottl^y  a^Mrwardss  in  lr24l^  he  iras  attadbed  in  his^  spl^dUd' 
residence  at  Reikfaoltin  Iceland,  andniiirderediil  hJs^sixljNtfaiTd' 
y«at,  by  hit  thre^  donMn><}aw^  irith  nhjonr  lie Vhatt  kug^  liveii  on 
teanm^f«enfllit]ff.  The  trwih  ]ot  thmakaargii  rmiieif^mi  'BitMP^' 
that'h^.BOQght'to  aeU  his  couittrs^'siadc^iMdknwto  Norm^rvit^ 
ii>  not  very  eaily,  flkor  perhapa  ineryiitopartaat,  to  •dati^iniiiie.- 
Tfaait  be  was  ca^wUheof  snekjnoi  aet  lis  tdeavi  and  the  i«ndd  aMfc 
jeaionriea  of  the  Icetaadk)  anatAenKy  had  ior  •om^  ttimte  en^- 
dmvBig^ir  the  ititrifues^: and  afanoit toatled  Jearttbe  litteD^eiMer 
o£  the  NorwirgBaninonaEdk;  to  tbob  therr  aniexalfon  of  leehtiMl 
tdHhe  mother  cknmtry^^whichi  taok  ]daoe  ih  Idftly  ■vvtts,  ki  <Ma^ 
fonsa  or  othea^  a  cionrfanMntianiideFOitlyto  be  iritbed;  aa  tei^ 
mlniiiin^  a  .(eair&il  iand  caladiitaaa  q^t^ictf*  pl^vvte  wafftfre- 
aiMl  rclc^nrboiirl  focalacitien;  IdHthobewanefoktranbaadoniS^  thie^ 
fnnily  bfi^aa^wo^re  dontpiiDnoBtly  a»tite ;  aipi  the'*  ^miungfa'^ 
tpl^'  or  days  bf  ttiienSfaUfngs^^win^  tpekro  of  ^ay  re^l^hi^f  oft- 
a.iiarro4rer«te^^,  theworBtanbeain.the^eiidliOoittestvof  Afarioa' 
and  $yHat^  ..■>-._"     !■'  ;      -  j-  ■  ■     >.  .  • 

'  It  witt  be  infe^rsd^>iitei  thar.  shovlr  sbstdh  nbw  ginieiA)  ^lal 
Saorro  #a»  xnore  distingmhed 'by  )m«  talents  tiMif  bf  h]» 
viftaea*  Hi^  abilities  and  actfomplrebai^ents^  am  prowd  by  tto 
wrkiagt  he  ha»  l^ft^iirUfe  U»  gd&h  ^iaid<  anibWbat  «Mj3MHiea^ 
k  oeiitpkudi9>  iiti.  hia^bob.-  oaifioi^  ^  fiia  Uogfaplieia'  updrifi  '0£ 
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b4s  charaoterin  strong^  longtia^'e  tban  we  bave  used*  The  I^tfe 
prefixed  to  the  Copenhagen  edidon  is  as  unsparing  in  its  censure 
aft  in  its  praise : — ^  Ingenio  prfleditus  fuit  omnium  artfum  et  sclen- 

<  tiarum  oapad;'  fuit  enim  Phiiolo^s,  PhilosophuS)  Historicus, 

<  Jurisconsultiis,  et  Poeta  nemini  seeundus^  animo  sapiens  et 

*  perspicax,  et  manu  ad  quodvis^  facientba  0t  formanda  solertissi- 

*  mus ;   quas  virtutes  avaritid,  lascivifi,  ambrtlone,  et  fallacid 

*  baud  paruiti  foedavit,  nam  nemini  diu  fid  us  fuit,  nee  unquam 

*  diu  eosdem  habuit  amicosy  sed  omnia  ex  prsesenti  lucro  et  ho- 
*,nore  metiebatur/  Mr  Laing,  who,  in  the  case  of  his  author, 
is  inclined  to  be  apologetic  where  he  cannot  be  laudatory,  sums 
up  his  character  in  a  paragraph,  containing  some  nearly  as  hard 
words: — ^Snorro  Sturkson  must  be  measured  not  by  our  scate 
^  of  moral  and  social  worth,  but  by  the  scale  of  his  own  times. 

*  Measured  by  that  scale  he  will  be  judged  to  have  been  a  man 

<  of  great  but  rough  energy  of  mind — of  strong  selfishness,  and 

<  passions  unrestrained  by  any  morale  reli^iouSf  or  social  consider^ 
'  aUon-^^a  bold^  badj  vnprincipkd  nuxUi  of  intellectual  powers 

<  and  cultivation  far  above  any  of  his  contemporaries  whose  Hte- 
^  rary  productions  have  reached,  us, — a  specimen  of  the  best  and 

*  worst  in  the  chaitaeters  of  men  in  that  transition  age  from 

*  barbarism  to  civilizatton,*-^  type  of  the  times — a  man  rough, 
'  wild,  vigorous  in  thought  and  deed,  like  the  men  he  describes 
'  in  his  Chronicle/— (I.  198,) 

Besides  the  Heimskringla,  another  work  of  interest  and  im^ 
portaoce  in  Icelandie  literature  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Snorro — the  prose  JBdda— which,  though  far  inferior  in  value  to 
the  poetical  collection  of  the  same  name,  affords  a  most  usefoi 
clue  through  the  mazes  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  SaorrOvfiramed  the  sketch  or  outline  of  this  eoinposi* 
tion ;  but  the  completion  of  it  seems  attributable  to  others  of 
his  family  to  whom  iiis  papers  descended.  The  preface  and  post- 
script are  manifestly  by  a  later  and  coarser  hand*  Along  widi 
this  Edda  are  found  in  the  manuseripts  the  ScaUa,  and  some 
other  grammatical  and  prosodial  treatises,  in  which  it  is  likely 
that  Snohro  had  a  very  slender  share ;  and  wU^  obviously  be- 
long to  that  stage  of  literature  where  the  Oradas  and  <ah&^ 
mechanical  appliances  are  put  in  requisitfon  to  help  declining 
genius  to  cUmb  when  it  dan  ha  longer  soar*  The  ScaUa^  in- 
cluding those  treatises,  is  interesting  chiefly  as  explakiing  the 
laws  of  Icelandie  ver^catioh,  and  eodliodving  many  fragments 
of  poetry  that  would  have  otherwise  perished*  The  Snovra  or 
prose  Edda,  with  the  Sealda  and  other  writings  bete  referred 
Uh  was  last  edited  by  Rask  at  Stoddiohn  in  1818.  It  has  ap- 
peared twice  in  an  English  garb;  once  in  <  Percy's  Northern 
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Antiquiufcks.'  from  tbe  French  of  Mallet ;  and  again^  recently,  in 
rajaiher.quaiat  varuonrby.uMr  Disent,  the  translator. of ^RilfiH'-8 
Joekmdic  Qr4immcari  aad  editor  of  the  curious  legend/of  Theo- 
pbilus*  •'.•.'•.'■;.  •  •  . 

'  That  the  Heimeknmgia  has  j^ever  till  now  bcfen  translated 
into  English  can  scarcely  be  fait*  as  a  repix>adi,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered that  the  original  has  only  recently  been  edited  for  the  first 
•time  in  a  correct  and  creditable  form;  and  that  it  is  rather 
•an  unflBAnagvable  booh,  both  from  its  bulk. and  the  difficulty 
:of  thoroughly  updjmtiuiding  and  lienderiitg  its. idiom  and  allu- 
aion6»  and  tl»9  poetteal  fragkents  with  which  it  is  .interspersed* 
,But  these  difficulti^^  add  to  the  value  and  merit  of  the  transla- 
tion with  whicdi'Mr  Laing  lias  favoured  us^  and  which  he  has 
executed  in  an  able  and  agreeable  manner. . . 

Nor  has  Mr  Laing  herecrafined  himself  to  the.comparatively 
humble  offib^of  a  tnudslator.  He  hasini^reased  the  importance  and 
-interest  of  this  work  by  a  very  ample  JRreliminary  Dissertation ;.  of 
.which  the  main  subject  is  the  eondltioiLand  character  of  the  Norths 
men  ia  tU  dark  o/nuddle  ages;  but.whiehdigtesses  fiir  and  wide 
into  many  connected  or  collateral  topics.  This  composition, 
like  all  that  Mr  Laing  has  given  to  the  world,  is  distinguished 
ior  originality  and  acuteness^  and  for  a  boldness  of  speech  and 
earnestness  of  style  that  sometimes  approach  to  eloquence. 
But  it  contains  much  from  which  we  are  constrained  to 
withhold  all  concurrence  both  of  o^nion  and  of  feeling. 
EVen  a  knowledge  of  Mr  Laiog's  former  writings  had. not  pre- 
pared us  for  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  doctrine^  he  has  here 
|iroelaiined»  and  the'  unnecessary  vehemence  of  (expression  with 
which  he  maintaios  them.!  Whoever  places  himself  in  the  histo* 
rian's  chair,  and  sits  like  Rhadamanthus  to  judge  the 'dead,  should 
bring  to  his  duties  a  double  portion  of  candour  and  calmness; 
and  it  might  surely  be  thought  that  in  a  discussion  regarding  the 
comparative  characters  of  nations^  as  they  existed  a  thousand 
yeans  ago,  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  one's  temper  than  to  lose 
it.  Mr  Laing^  however^  seems  to  have  written  with  very 
different  feelings.  Something,  no  doubt,  must  be  allowed  for 
prejudices  of  birth,  and  early  association.  An  intimate  connexion 
wiUi  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which  boasts  to  be  a  Norwegian  co* 
lony,  and  in  which  Mr  Laing  is  much  esteemed,  may  indeed  en^ 
jist  the  enthuwasm  of  an  ardent  mind  on  the  side  of  Scandinavian 
interests,  where  they  appear  to  be  in  jeopardy ;  but  we  cannot 
think  thkt  justice  to  Orkney  is  incompatible  with  charity  to  Eng- 
land ;  or  that  the  claimiB  of  Scandinavia  demand  an  indiscriminatie 
disparagement  of  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  EuiM3{>e. 

We  are.8att«fied  that  a  great  deal  of  Mr  Laing's  vehemence 
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IB  merdy  om^iitioiisd*  But  wt  corowter  JHr..in«»|r  ii£  Jiis 
^xfHiiionB  eiroBeoiBS,  amd  so  many  of  themifaacifiiI:«iEagjneratkDiiy 
that  we  feel  it  to  be  'due  to^  liin  oomparatif9el]r  lobacnie  pttrtiiMi>tf 
history,  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  chief  topics  he  has  diaoiia^ 
«d ;  in  the  hope  of  ebxriatiiigv  wtL  some'  of  our  a»adei»^  the 
iaipresuoite  which  dc^;fnas  so .  Mj  and  eo  abselMtetjr  ipftnlcmferd 
Magkt  otheowke  psadiice. 

The -object  ortscope  of  Mr  Laiag's  intreductoi^  DiseoinBeisito 
fepasate  the  Teixtoaic  trU>es  into  tSaw  great  divittons^dwi  JScas- 
^Imaviaa  and  the  oQniHBea«dinndao**^iiicliidiiy  in  thja  iwgatite 
.denomination  all  the  high  and  low  iGbemnaa  iiatton%Jthe  S^xoon, 
«nd  Angloi-Saxoiis ;  in  «hort,  the  whole,  of  Teiitosic  Ehmipe, 
<except  iSewmark,  Swiedea^  NcurwajR,  and  their  QokofliieSb  The  ah»- 
racter  and  achievementS'Of the  Scandiiiaariafla,  in^every  dftpiytnwnt 
of  human  exertion  and  progress,  fevm  the  i^ilijeets^of  an  exalted 
and  ela/bora;te  panegyric ;  whitb  their  praise  is  sauglit  lo  be«»- 
kanoed  by  deaying  ev  depreciikting  the  virtues  of  all  tiicic  iieigib- 
boufts.  In  attempting  to^^ofreet  tbe^  errors  €|f  thia  esttauitey  we 
wo«ld,  first  of  all,  briog  together  ft  few  iaiiuiiac  fiicis^  iUnatratng 
die  relative  position  of  the  Scandinavian' nal»fl»ta  in  the  great 
Teutonic  family,  4>f  which  they  form  a  part;i — with  xefexenee^ 
especially,  to  their  social  and  iiiieffuy  dbanactec,  as  iatejawoicM 
with  their  religious  hiflitory.  : 

The  researehes  of  living  antiqumies  haTK  finally  farougbt  to 
light,  among  the  different  tribes  of  Teutonie  bloocU^using  that 
epithet  to  embrace  not  only  Germaoa^  but  also  Anglo-Sasoins  «nd 
Scandtaavians — &tieb  featuresof mataal  resemUanoe,  asie  deanui»- 
atvate  their  original  identity  in  all  the  material  eLemeonts^ofaattoni^ 
^cistence.  The  indaetion  iwhich  has  led  to  this  result  haa  beoR 
so  lai^e  and  compirehenuve,  and  invdlftes  so  numy  oenouriaiq;' 
testimonies  and  traces  of  the  truth  &oai  .sepavate  iand  distant 
sources,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  acsaraiey  of  the  cohefaiP 
Sion.  It  is  nowhere  bistoricaUy  sealiied;  bntthe  farther  faaek 
the  enquiries  ape  carried,  the  closer  the  eoincidences  ap^ar^ 
though  at  what  point  in  their  progress  the  apes  of.  the  eonver«> 
ging  lines  would  be  found,  may  be  beyond  the  reacLef  enr  gte* 
metry  to  eaioutate.  '  The'diseovenes  thns  made  ase  sanemarlD* 
able  and  important,  and  are  so  well  fitted  ta  rcine<ve  {urfjadioee 
and  jealousies,  and  to  ewcouvagie  sympathy  and-  good  feeling 
maeng  kindred  countiies,  that  we  hope  to  lie^foi^>iv«n  f  da  ^IwelljBg 
upon  them  with  spme  .eafpestness.  •  •*, 

First,  llien,  throughout  ^he  langua^  of  aU  the^-l^atdaieaa^ 
tions,  wet^an  perteive  aetrikn^  sisterly  lilmess,- mot  merely  in 
their  roots,  or  s»  the  gefleraiatpedt- of  their  wordi^>hti^  in  jtha 
whole  of  thei];ibr»s  and  bflenons.  ^  XbrntMai^Mga^obMctmiUY 


.^xfailMtid  to  4iilifl  mitiRg  «r  S{>€ttefa^  «i«  very  etvly  4tvi<i«d  from 
^«ack  other W  sttoh^wki^  diffstMots^  tiUrt^  M«nidly«peakihgy4Midi 
^4tMni^'»t  mtts^^ig^^  ifhmm  Aay  first  mpefti?  oir  reo(»d^  nmstimne 
iMe&  uaintell^hld^  except  t^^ose  wb»  oseditas  <heir«ioth«r 
4iMi|fti6;  Bat  on  a  oearMV  idBpeotiofl)  die  <riBfbr«M^es  ate  fo^md  to 
.to^exoiainaiUft  ofMiti  definite  {^neiplos,  «iid  wfaen'  onee  tite  key  to 
'diemisigisreiiyrtfae  liEttentf  analogy  i8>rotsdily  tmiocked*  It  is  founds 
that,  fil^ lAie  diflsrent dkleots  of  Chroeoe^  tbeyobsetv^  a relativte 
4titercbMge  ^ '  ifidlvidaal  T0tt^9  and  <eooao«iiaQ4»)  aeeordifij^ 
t^  a  »&giSar  iyftt««ft.  Tttk  k  so  GO«ii{>lele^>  tfao  ease,  that  if  a 
^ooaUo  be  given  asitexisits'  io  any ♦im^or  tmx> df  the  TiettOOBtc 
tongues,  its  fotm  ih  all  the  odiers  ttay  ia  eimeral  be  edtijeetumd 
with  almost  unerriagu  eertaiiity;  The  lull  extent,  however^'  eif 
-elm  correspondeac^  can  e>nly  be  seeu  in  the  older  and  purer  forms 
jnj'-wbieh  the  longaageir  esMted ;  as  reeeat  times  have  introduced 
«»ass  of  cotTl^one  and  6mign  admixtures,  wbi^  distort  or  de- 
ifoee  tbe^feal^res^  resemblance*  WIthoat  entering  *witb  pedantic 
-«ii»cftenes»  into  a  sabjeet  of  this  natura,/^*^  may  observe,  tha^ 
^19 -older  Teutonio  languages  all  possessed  a  com^ieatedischeooie 
^'i«Aexidns,  analogous  to  what  We  see  in  Oveek  and  Latin,  bat 
wfaieb  hat<e  been  nearly  oblkeraSed  by 'modern  influences*  In 
<Mr  primitive  shap<i,*the  same  wofd  was  generally  to  be  found 
in- all  the  Teutonic  vocabulavkB  under  a  corresponding  form;-*^ 
if  anoun,  it  belonged  to  the  same  declension  in  them  all*«-4f  a 
^evb,  'tO'  the  same  conjugation,  regtdar  or  irreg^ar ;  and  wheve 
-amc^tfaliiuir^fn  one,  it  was  cdmmonly  sdbjeet  to  ppeei^ely  the  same 
Anomalies'  thrbngh  all  the  Wnohes  of  the  fiunily  tree.  Sueli 
^fs  .as  these,  the;  further  they  are  developed  and  made  cleai^ 
impress  us  the  move  wi«fa  the  irneslsiablie  convieticnv  that  at  the 
^stanee  o(  semei  centuries'  befoiie  the  Christian  era^-^-we  hesitate 
^  say  how  many  or  how  few,  or  in  what  locality  the  scene  should 
^elatd-^r^'single  Teutonic  language  must  have  ecsisted,  ft<ak 
m^h,^  asi  from  a  ciM^mnofr  centre,  aU  «be  existkig  dialeets  of  tiiait 
iname 'have>fadiated  and  ditievged; 

In>  Ifte^tnanner,  it  nvay^-be  shown  that  4hrdughout  the  Te«- 
^»Aio^natieils  the  sinne  political  and  judicial  ffy^t&m  aniVttsally 
<pre^ajiedl  The  influeneee  of  time  and  plaee  modified  diese  ma- 
tfitkifyin  dtfii$rekt  tribes ;  bul^in  their  proper  and  primitivvl  Q^pa^ 
-a»far  as  atvappro:riinaiiioii^  can  be  made  to^  it,  their  laws  msemUed 
jeadb  bthe^as  their  languages^did;  and  all  of  tbem,  it  diould  be 
«dM,-  embodied  tte  ^t^&t  principles  of  popular  freedom  and 
|H)puhtr' 4nftuenee  ^-u^those  privileges  of  independence  in  pvi«a«e 
til%,  W  ^MMtiy  in  polhibalrdelibemtion^  whieh$-in«he4stabli8b> 
ment  of  Parliaments  and  trial  by  Jury,  have  found  theit«4»fst  aMd 
«MMpra<itieiftt^9MBanimatioiPiii  tfioacttsiilliitioivof  £)kig£a»d* 
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A^aiO)  before  the  introduction  of  Cliristianity,  it  &9  certain 
ithat  all  the  Teutonic  tribes  possessed  the  same  system,  of  re- 
ligious worship^ — the  same  gods,  the  same  heroes^  the  same  altaiis 
^and  ceremoEnieS)  the  same  hopes  and  fears  of  a  pifesent  and  future 
interposition  in  bumw  affairs  on  the  part  of  their  divine  rulers. 
In  the  separation  of  their  various  pursuits  <Nr  places  of  habitation, 
different  aations^  as  well  as  different  i^idividuali^  might  betidLe 
themselves /lo  the  adk^ration  of  one  or.  more  deities  in  prelereaice 
to  bthersi;  and; fancy  or  fraud  might  alter  or  add  to  the  details  of 
their  creed  or  their  u»eogpony«   But  the  original  Pantheon  was  the 
jsame  with  all;. however  much  their  choice  might  come  to  be 
narrowied  by  circumstances  or  by  capri<^e,  or  their  legends  dive»- 
.sified  by  various  readings  of  the  primary  text. 

The  materials  which  have  supplied  the  foundation  of  these 
comparisons  have  been  very  miscellaneous  in  their  origin  and 
nature.  On  th6  philological  question,  the  remains  of  the  andeiU 
Teutonic  languages  have  afforded  clear  and  conclusive  evidence 
to.  those  who  could  bring  to  the  examination  of  them  a  philo> 
sophical  command  of  grammatical  analysis;  and  a  substantud 
identity  in  language  being  once  established,  a  great  at^  was 
gained  towards  the  other  objects*  As  to  these,  the  Roman  writers 
and  the  ancient  Codes  and  literary  monuments  of  the  ^  Barbarians ' 
themselves  have  furnished  the  most  direct  information;  while 
throughout  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  a  multitude 
of  references  to  national  manners  and  traditions  have  contri- 
buted more  to  the  task  than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  ex- 
pected.  But  other  and  less  prominent  matters  have  been  dili- 
gently collected  and  compared.  An  old  song  or  a  nursery  tal^ 
a  land  tenure  or  a  law  formula,  the  name  <^  a  tree  or  a  plant, 
of  a  ruined  tower  or  a  decayed  market-town,  have  often  afforded 
instructive  glimpses  of  the  past;  while  a  singular  agreement 
between  distant  and  seemingly  distinct  things,  a  mystery  in  one 
place  meeting  its  solution  in  another — a  broken  symbol,  of  which 
the  fragments,  brought  together  from  afar,  are  found  faithfully 
^  correspond;  these  and  similar  appearances  complete  the 
strength  of  our  conviction,  by  adding  to  it  the  interest  of  surprise. 

The  several  TeuUmic  nations  stand  in  very  different  posiUens 
as  to  the  evidence  of  their  ancient  state^  afforded  by  their  evistiAg 
monuments  or  conditioQ.  In  some  of  them  the  characters  of  an- 
tiauity  have  been  much  longer  and  better  preserved  than  in 
others.  Among  the  causes  contributing  to  this  resnlt,  the 
difference  in  the  periods  at  which  Christianity  was  iatrodaoed 
among  them,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  marked  and  the 
most  momentous. 

The  Goths  were  converted  in  the  fourth  oentory ;  the  Franks 
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at'thfi^end  of  the  £ftli;  the  Anglo^SaxonB  at  the 'end  otiiise 
sixtfa^vdiie  FieMiBgB 'and  Gpefmans  genially  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth.     The  continental  Saxons  became  Christians  in  the  ninth 
century;  the  Soandinaarians  not  until  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 
I  This  cUverdity  of  xib^ted  in  the  occurcence  of  so  ^eat  a  change  of 
•creed  and  charaoterv  mnst,  itfiscleary  hare  created  vital  differences 
in.tfaeccmditionof  diflieveiii  countries;  audit  is  here,  accordingly, 
-that  so  much  impfMrtance  attaches,  in^an  antiquarian  aispect,  to 
the  Jiterature, and. customs  of  Scandinavian  natians;  who're- 
.mi^ned  -in  a  statei  of  Paganism  for  four  or  five  hnnibed  years 
after  the.  con  version  of  -^  leadiog  tribes  among  their  Teutonic 
kindred.     The  ekment  of  Paganism  or  Ghrisdanity  could,  not 
be  present  or  absent  in  the  condslM)n  of  a  pec^e  without  imp<HP(- 
tant  variations!  in  their  whole  social  posititm«  -  Bvititis  diiefly 
-neieessary,  at  present,  that  we  isbould  notice  the  influence  thus  ex- 
erted on  the  popular  literature  of  the  nations  under  comparison. 
It  is  reBlarl^tble  that  the  ordinary  literature  of  Chriistendom  is 
Jess  religious  in.  its 'tone  than  that  of  nations  professing"  Pagan- 
ism ;  and  the  difference.is  most  observable  in  those  who,  like  the 
people  of  Protestant  Europe,  have  embraced  a  simple  and  highly 
spiritual  faith.    It  is  not  perfaapsTery.wonderful  that  it  should  be 
.so ;  and  still  less  can  we  feel  it  as  a  reproach.  ^  We  do  not  enter 
into  the  controversy  whether  sacred  subjects  are  eminently  suited 
for.  poetical  genius;  or  say,  with  Dry  den,  that  poets  succeed 
better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.     We  lay  aside  the  department  of 
poetry  devoted  to  sacred  themes,  and  speak  merely  of  secular 
eeimpositions,  from  which,  with  our  own  poets,  religious  topics 
or  allusions  are  generally  excluded,  firom  a  manSest  feeling 
tha^  they  are  too  solemn  to  be  lightly  handkd.     It  was  otheri- 
wise  with  Pagan  writers,  particularly  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
society.     Apart  from  their  hymns,  their  whole  poetry  had  a 
xeference  tp  their  mythology,  as  the  all-engrossing  or  moM  at- 
tractive topic  of  popular  interest     The  Uiady  though  not  a 
sacred  po^n,  would  have  been  nothing  without  the  gods ;  and 
the  inmates  and  incidents  of  Olympus,  not  only  inspire  the 
,poet  with  conceptions  the  most  beaulaful  a^d  sublime,  but  enter 
into  1  every  event,  of  huaman  interest ;   and  supply  matter  for 
romantic  surprise,  and  food  even  for  <  unextinguishable'  laugh- 
it^.     This  close,  connexion  of  early  literature  with  the  more 
ployed  forms  of  rtiigious  belief,. must  equally  have  prevailed 
aBaoQg^  t|i9>.  Teutonic  natioas;    and  it  was  impossible  that,  in 
dusir  Pagan  stat^>  thrir.  poetiry  should  not  have  been  eminently 
£a§[^fe '  In  its  higher  forms  it  would  be  consecrated  to  the 
|iiWie9;o£;the  gods ;  and  its  less  solemn  attains  would  celebrate 
^  ^'    an4  ^ventuies  in.  which  their  divinttiea  did  not 


ffMjwry* 

Tke  inlroduBtioA  of  Chntianitj  mmt  fasve  hmem  btai  trm 
litemtore  of  tkiB  ofaaradttB^  The  kymam  aad  thedgoues  of  a 
fchidmiH  fafith  'were  incompitiUffs  mth  the  oaeendeBcjr  of  a  jMwe 
religion^^nvoii^iBg^aftaB  ewentiaiprkKipfe the  unity  of»jflalo«B 
Ciod,  vko  kad  cUneoted  thefoKmoBt  and  most  feraidablojpioii- 
bitiona  of  Us  law  agacMt  fiedae  woniiip»  Tlio>  eatljf  Cknaliaii 
olerj^y  tfaovght  themselFes  coDStrained,  bm  £mp  4ia  possible,  to 
dectmy  and  oUitorate  evecy^  object  and  seceUeotieii  'tbat  eookl 
cberbo  or  revive,  among  the  multitude^  thw  ecrors  which-  it 
was  their  missioB  to  ezcirpilte.;  and  their  arwsiony  evea  to 
«peak  on.  tk»  suhjeoft,  has  deprtired  us  of  ameh  infimnatioii 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  gire.  As  .aortiqnnes  or  philo- 
soplKiSi  we  majr  now  regret  what  was  thos  done  or  siippi«s»- 
od;  but.  S^  in  a  spirit  of  charity  or  fairness,  we  transport 
ourselves  to  the  seenea  then  acted,  we  rimli  modify  otur  feel- 
ings Men  who  bad  a  duty  o»  their  hands  connected  with  the 
laoral  eleFation  and  etecBEid  wei&re  of  their  eotttttrymon,  could 
not  be  expected,  to  lay  it  aside  from  feelings  of  mere  ta^e 
oc  speculatire  cumosky.  A  vdtal  and  soaietiaies  -liiriikMn 
straggle  wsa  dien  carvL^d  on  between  light  «nd  dafkness-;  and 
the  dbimpiopa  of  the.  troth-  oonid  neglect  no  weapon  of  UStt 
warfare  t^at  might'  help  them  either  to  gain  the  vicic^  or 
to  perpetuate  the  conquest*  Even  as  it  is^  the  battle  was 
only  partially  wooy  and  the  vanquished  obtained  terms  of  oft- 
pttulatioa  that  tarnished  the  triumj^  The  Christian  church 
lent  itself  t90  readily  to^  measures  of  accommodation  toi  SMot 
thdr  proselytes  half-way;  and  the  result  exhibits' that  ^  nomkiol 
^  conversion'  of  the  northern -nations^  which  was  regarded  by  liie 
great  man^  whose  loss  is  still  fresh  in  Our  memories,  as'  an  elo- 
snent  of  infinite^  mischief  in  the  advance  of  fnodem  civitieatioH. 
What  may  have  been  the  wisest  methods  of  ooaTorsioii  may  adatit 
of  differences  of  opinion ;  but  w^  should'  oot  rashly  oemsiive  thosfe 
who  had  thetaskrto  pei&nn  for  ostimslHig  h^bbyits  diffiodltji, 
or  for  sternly  pursuing  the  path-  dbat  iseemed  >to*  them  to  be 

.  The  early  Christians  of  the  notth  were  not  sufficiently  libeni 
to  treat  the  deities  wfaom  they  had  -  nsnouftced)  either  as  cop- 
mpted  forms  of  primitive  orrelatimi^  or  as  ^misl^ken^  abstvacf^ 
tions  or  personi&<»tions  of  powerful  pfincipks  itr^ature^^  *  l^h^ 
v^arded  them'  sometimes^  as  'impioali  maa,-  but  more'  gtii4- 
vaMy  as>  evil  demoa%  iwha  had^  bodily-  praotiiedUpoff  ecntk 
the  disluskois^  wibick  ^tadbliiihed  theii  wordMpi^^'^^^TMse^^  SanoA 


jUammfiuiaih^iinMBfi  almg.  vitk.  the  PenU  VMmh  Th^  m^ 
i£bamo^jiw^£wy  timudaled  oCtn  aft  the  Saxiia  Qdiiii  .biit».  ia 
truth,  an  independent  deity;  wUItMAe  Aaglo*6iac«i.4Uj^ath«r 
iptwi,.giyifmly  {ttobituit.f  agfttt  idolaitvy  undear  d)6.tiM|«4>£  J>evil- 
-vcMJMft*!^  Jllaa  |yoiMa«i«  accowitt  &r  much  th«t,iivBe  done^atyl 
(dl9Kghl^iin  .the  times  of  wihichftwre  apeak*  In  400116  hmts^Ggg^ 
qmrtienkzlgr  Aipon.  the  CkMMtisuuit,  Pa^an  (teaai^  wei«  perhaps 
jfjisaSBd^wAiOtrnweiiAei  iat^  CAffiaUaa  diiMrabes ;  and  Gr€^«f y  is 
madiJloJiavttiracMDiBftQded  tbia^oouive  to  hit  miaaionariea  in  Soig- 
iaad.  Bttt  in .geaenalyi  the  preeepi  put  in  fatnc^ce  was  that  deU- 
^VKced  l»;ibe  JjQ««p£(*old«r-^V  Ytt^halloveffthfiow  tt^ir  atoira,  and 
^  bredi  tfaeit  pUlan^iattdjbuni  theiifpxnras  with  &te ;  And  ye  ahall 
^  hem.  dovm.ma. fpaanin  isaees  of  their  fftda,  and  destix>y  the 
f  navea  of  .them  teat,  of  thai;  places'  So  £ar  r^as  iUs  carf  ied,  that 
ife.fiiid.iib  lUfficult  te  eafJbifi  hov  the  day^'Oltba^^ek  should 
iiafne'heeB.iefil  with  ^their  ikeathen  appeUaiiraa  ^  or  even  how  the 
Teutonic  maxm  tor  ileity:  ahouIdLMVe  leiaiflaa  its  sac^  ehar 

Even  the  written-ffignahy  wJUcktbe  Pagan  TeutonLe  liieRature 
eoniid  Alone  be.noik  risiUa  to  the.  eyei  came  ito  be  held  in  abomi- 
iiationy**-*iai.QOfiaieoted.pBabahly 'Tvilb.  Pf lastly  Tijbea  to-wbieh  they 
«ttght  be  £requt9itlf  ar  jeacekiaiiYiely.  appibd^  The  Rantc  letters 
irereixgBcded)  alfter:a'tiBw,.aa  ayiahols<>f  aiagical  idMsapAaMon,  and 
ivete!SupeBsadedtiigr<^iwfl¥  alphabet,  gvoAmded  upan^he  Bemaa^ 
fipitfa  the  addition' of  a  ismai  th^  old«hara«tere^  h»  peculiar  aouada. 
.  In  tUst  condition,  •of  tUngs,  it  waawposaihle,  thaA  4he  sacced 
jMBga  el  Pagamieai  caohl  retahi .  their  plane  in  the  estimation  of 
Ihe  iOownertM  aationsi*  As  aooaas  Christiaatity  was  established, 
aU.  diiedt  mtA  .sotAflsn  sdveaee.  to  the  old  mytholognr  sftust  of 
ibaelf^hfive'QeBsed*  Ptoetry^  m  tiaaeS  lika  Ifaoee,  reqMJbed  a.  strong 
£auBdationta£  faidi,  .bath  tadia^oet  and  in  hiaheanera,;  nior  had 
men  yteit  iearaiad  the.art  of  app6ailhKg,..b>^  a,  flay ^  the  faney,  to 
assMoed  iob|a«tsiiof:  w<KrehJp  whiih  tli^if.  jreasttA  iianotoaeed  aod 
ebsfnaal  • .  In  aui  own  days,  Japtterand  V eatia  iMfirm  legal  phrase, 
&  «QRiwaltiaikali  ^irrfitf^  fl  Jhypothetical  exiatftnce,.  aa  personificar 
tsosa.^of  oUthatkignsal^and  fai«r»f  or.AlluaiQna  both  innocuous 
andinsiftasigwet .  Biufc to  the .T€W(M«iic Cbriisriana  of  the  dark  aga% 
•  aiing^.tai  Wiikien,.  in!  t]i^aim|klkil;y  and  sanies  ma 

.^'■''  •   fr — ^— ^^^ — i'  r^  ..!  ' — ;;.{   '.  ,    li    ■  '    ■ :" ' ' — ' r^ 

'  '^^We'Ai^'imidlilflg'te'^eii^ff^^^  sttd'jiie^i^g'  cicfhidHjn ;  Lut  we 
nus«  ^b^ei^i^e'«)l«glaUf  m<M  ^GDd^  ootdd  ntot;  tofWbisvi  pMlected  by  its 
aayp^atdx^canaariaa  with*  tb^  epithet  i^^aod^^  to  whidi^  sccebdiiig»  to 
eiH^svhfit iramt£taiiantjm^jlag])^i(bbaB aoaffiailii wfas^^rac*  Xfes^deriaa^ 

liffi|.iaAitat^^iilmptf^«>.  i.:  .;.  ^  > 
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Ijfrevailed,  would  have  beeii  at  lea^  as  revoldiig  as  a  kymii  io 
adoration  of  the  Vugin  to  an  audience  of  I^resbytenaos  in  the 
first  fervour  of  the  Reformation.  .  j-. 

The  same  hostility  might  not  exist  to  the  iieroi^  Bong%  thengli 
these  must  only  have  kept  their  place  after  being  purged  of 
their  machinery,  and  of  all  mention  or  invocation  of  Pagaa 
deities ;  and  woujd  in  this  way  lose  much  of  their  cfaarabter  ao^ 
meaning.  Even  thus  mutilated,  however,  they  cannot,  generally, 
-have  been  popular  with  the  clergy.  Apart  from,  less  laudable 
objectiohs,  their  fieifce  and  warlike  tendency  must  have  been 
condemned  by  men  whose  mission  was  to^  preach  peace;  aod 
whose  aim  was  to  extirpate  the  f^ocious  and  sanguinary 
dispositions  which  the  religion  of  Woden  permitted,  if  it  did  not 
encourage.  We  are  told  that  Ulphilas,  when  translating  the 
Scriptures,  omitted  the  Book  of  KiAg^,  from  a  desire  not  to 
incite  the  military  propensities  of  his  countrymen  by  an  example 
so  sacred.  The  story  is  apocryphal ;  but  it  indicates  both  the 
disease  under  which  the  Teutonic  tribes  were  thought  to  labour, 
and  the  treatment  recommended  for  th^r  cure. 

The  newer  poetry  of  the  continental  Teutonic  nations,  afker 
their  conversion,  would  at  first  show  itself  in  a  religious  form, 
as  inspired  by  the  most  engrossing  subject  which  men  of  accomr 
plishments,  converted  to  a  new  faith,  were  likely  to  select.  If 
other  poetry  was  composed  at  all,  it  was  probably  not  written 
out^  or  not  carefully  preserved  by  those  to  whom  the  art  ctf 
writing  was  generally  confined.  The  MuspiUi  in  the  ninth 
century,  which  is  perhaps  the  latest  alliterative  German  poem, 
seems  to  form  a  step  of  transition,  and  represents  Uie  horrors  of 
the  last  judgment  in  colours  that  appear  sometimes  borrowed 
from  the  same  palette  as  those  of  the  Edda.  The  Heliai^ 
the  production  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  Chri&i  of 
Otfried  of  the  south,  both  belonging  to  the  ninth  century,  are 
comparatively  free  from  any  Pagan  tinge,  and  are  entitled  to 
high  praise  as  literary  compositions.  Otfried*s  work  has  the 
merit,  if  not  of  creating,  at  least  of  rescuing  from  barbarism 
the  High  German  tongue ;  and  compositions  of  that  character 
must  have  greatly  tended  to  supplant  or  weaken  the  influence  of 
any  poetical  remains  of  the  old  mythology.  We  must  now 
lament,  but  we  can  easily  explain,  the  gradual  extinction  <rf 
those  early  heroic  lays,  which  we  know  from  many  testimonies 
tQ  have  survived  the  introduction  pf  Christianity,  but  of  which 
so  little  has  since  been  preserved,  and  of  which,  on  the  ConUk* 
nent,  the  beautiful  fragment  of  Hildebrcmd  «eems  alnuM^  tbe 
only  remnant,  and  one  alike  interesting  in.  itself^  anid  as  a  sample 
of  what  we  have  lost.     The  antiquarian  spirit  that  ChariemagB« 
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dbplsyed  ih  ccdieetihg  the  barbara  et  tmtiqnissifna  cdrmmar 
of  his  natiod,  wa8'  Aot  the  cbaratsteristie  of  ^ose  times.  It 
re^pamret  peculiar  etretiinstances,  'and  generally  an  age  of  refine* 
m^,  if  not  of  declension  ef  taste,  to  create  an  int^est  in  the  past 
for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  its  adaptaticm  to  the  present.  .  The 
great  Frankish  Emperor  was  above,  and  in  advance  of  bis  con- 
temporaries'; and  the 'generations  that  succeeded  him  were  too 
busy  with  their  own  nlatters,  or  were  looking  .forward  too 
eagerly  to  future  events,  to  turn  a  backward  look  on  what  was 
obsolete  aiid  but  of  date.  'New  national  combinations,  and  new 
languages^  arose  from  a  mix^re  of  races;  new  cycles  of  heroes 
gained  an  ascendant,  in  connexion  with  chivalry ;  new  forms 
atid  themes  of  poetry  prevailed.  The  Crusades  changed  the 
whole  current  and  character  of  men's  thoughts ;  and  the  floating 
songs  and  traditions  of  Teutonic  Paganism  wore  rapidly  away, 
and,  in  a  great  degree,  perished  irrecoverably. 

Such  was  the  ireneral  and  natural  fate  of  Pasfan  literature, 
and  of  the  chief  memotials  of  Pagan  chamcter  and  customs  orer 
Europe  at  large.  Amidst  this  extensive  desolation,  we  instinc-^ 
tirely  turn  to  Scandinavia  as  the  place  where  the  monuments  and 
memories  of  primitive  Teutonism  are  sure  to  be  found  in  their 
fre^est  integrity.  The  length  of  time  during  which  it  adhered 
to  the  old  faith ;  its  separation  in  the  far  north  from  the  infliL- 
ences  to  which  other'  nations  were  exposed ;  the  unmixed  purity 
of  blood  which  its  people  maintained ;  and  the  native  energy  and 
enthusiasin  of  their  genius,  seem  to  afford  an  assurance  that  here, 
if  any  where,  our  curiosity  will  be  gratified  by  an  ample  display 
of  those  treasures  which  we  seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

It  is  singular,  however,  to  observe,  that  if  we  were  limited  in 
our  search  to  the  continent  of  Scandinavia,  our  curiosity  would 
remain  ungratified.  Except  for  the  peculiar  occurrence  of  the 
colonisation  of  Iceland,  the  Scandinavian  nations  Would,  to  all 
appe^ram^,  have  afforded  as  few  traces  of  their  ancient  literature, 
reUgion,  and  manners,  as  those  of  their  neighbours  who  had 
been  Christianized  and  received  within  the  European  pale  some 
c^&tnries  before.  Iceland,,  iiideed,  was  not  the  birth-place  of 
Scandinavian  literature ;  and  the  most  important  portions  of  it  are 
not^of  Icelandic  growth.  But,  in  that  remote  retreat,  the  lan«> 
gVLBgey  traditions,  land  poetry  of.  the  Scamdinavian  continent 
found  a  refugfr  from  the  influences  of  chance  and  change, 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  ithem;  and  so  fully  has . 
this  been«felt)  that  the  child  haSialoM&t  forgotten  itSimoth^r,  and 
has  taken  the  name  of  the  foster  parent  to  whom  it  owes  its  pre- 
servation. If  the  Icelandic  writings  were  out  6f  the  way,  the 
remain&l  of  old  Scandinavian  literature  would  be  as  scanty  as 


ilmm^  anftbdNTdMDtev  in  Etn^pe;  aM  im'riwaM  IHiMr  iitf 
hiitorf  Hud  imti^ti»wMa&f  ihmu^  Adam  «€  B^teMnvted 
Setso  Gmmmatiosifl^^ttrtfamigh  ihe*diroiiich8aaABl«Mgir  aniwi 
uMits  of  tlioBe  AbfflAuSuMHMy  OB  ifboai  Mr  lai^p^fip  tt^'bMk* 
befiote  us^  seeks  to»&rowiBoriattob  eUbqiijr^tisd^reciteil^  At  il ii% 
heweveiv  tke  eenri^  wkiehrfliiffBMM  ;-«Bd  Joehafflc  liXiift^ee^  i»> 
clmKmtko8eirfeinai]i»«£eldJDaiMh<ort'Seaii4fai^^  eeog  wfattk 
haive  beenr  prescorVed  in  ieeland,  preseate  ut-mtli  epeGlirans  af 
tbe  Pieigan  «acftd>  poietry' whidi  no  ^  other 'Tenitaiiio  aatioo«att 
parallel  ;!and[ivitk£idteriilorBtatioBafl  to  the  afilapeyleataresyBad 
peeuliaritie»  #f  Paganiiai^  than  any  odier  aoilree'  ean  9V^f^ 
Eleewliere  webatv^ooily  itti-disfrntm  maaftrd^f  whiultwe'OBn  wk[tdm«^ 
calty  fecoianpo6e.r  Heie>we Ilave ih^icmafle^h^iyttf  tfaerannieM' 
thnes in  tbenr futt  fofM  eiMd'pvemiiie  ar tkey  a^e  eaiited..  Eled' 
wlMre  w«  hav0  tke  fossil  iragnieniteoBAtered  aAMni; ;  -heae  a  4eey- 
and  there  a  tooth,  iir  JiwiaiaD  -andr  eOBiinioi»'afhDb8t  bejrond  tbe- 
reach  of  a  Oimer^  to  redress  r  hero  we  hara  l^ke'iiigh^  Mc^- 
themai  himself  slo'etebed.dong^inlisfulLdiineBskns,  and  ateost* 
as  he  once  was,  wfaea-  'the  eanth  ^aok  faMiesith  hi»  treadi>. 

'  Tim  wroximaimmtasjattkfaJaMg  the  calooicaftiter  '«f  leeland  wterer 
so  pecutiaiv  and'  its .  coa6e(|aenoea  have  been -asf  imfiortjoii  -t* 
literalinre  aad  aathjuitieB,  ^t  it*  seams*  te  deserve  ipartiesftar 
notice.  •  •  ^   ■  •'''-.  '•;  ^**  ■  •"'      i  -       -'*  ^ . 

Ctefa^r  enigvalioiis  of  tbe  ^eieai  Tentome  trihsa  were  atteaded 
vHih  dangep  and  d&flkul ty, ;anid  were ' firtcd  or  iqjarioas  tar  the  wiat^ 
tionality  of  >lhe'eai%8Kntsw    The  FranfaB^  aad  aft^v  •titeia.'  liia 
S^andiM^i^nsy  nadei  the  title  <ifNarBiaiiB^.  gave  theip  tame- lot 
the  coun try 'they  eoaqiieved^  bdt 'snrread^red  their  ratigion  aad* 
laMgimge^  with  mash  of  their  laws  and  custemsw  •  Tke'Gotha  were 
evevy  whera*  absorbed  into  tho  pbpalation  which  tbay  b^^r^raar;. 
aad  I  many  an  Italian  heart  ^kmt  beats  high  with  Ootfaio  Uood'y 
has  befen  taught  to  haite  the  aery  aame^   £tien  lihe  AnriMH  SaacsuBy. 
tbe  nnost  sueaessAsl  of  adl  the  Tetitonlie  iafakleia^  hadTmowy  long' 
yieai«  of  saagmnary  contention  beMve  their  to»k  wliaachiaiml 
Tbe  settfers  in*  iocoand  iendbarfaed  on  theit  ent«rpidse  oader  dkS^ 
ferent  aiwpioes,  and  aoooa^shed  theirdesdny  witfaot^resistaac«i 
or  obitraetionj      The  em^raot  chiefwith  hifrcrsw  afiaAcsc»ta 
see  sail' with  adavcety  a  fear  or  an  ankiety;!  witlH>at-cimcart^willr 
other '  MSQ^ciates^or  pvefgoiratiDn  for  any  anabtial  attaiftu^^^sacryuiig? 
with  him  a  fyeaosM  freiaht — the>  few  arikmda-tfiat'were  ta  itoek 
his  ]^ossessfon ;  a^  handfii  of  tbe  ^aored '  nwiikt  ont  wIticIilris'tewiH 
pte"  had  stood  at  hdttiei  and  whiab  was  •to>IsaIhAs  hi^  iwbwhiy  «Pii / 
another  sisilf^  >  some  buildings  nateriais  fcaria  tiew  aAfode^is^Miagi- 
the  hereditary  piilafrsy  carred  watb  Ikinielettafi  or Im^tic  ~ 
which  sortonnded  the  seat  of  dif^nity^is^s^propfiateMb  la 
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tbe  inpobtant  imkrXff  hadio^tinghy  thisiriflig^t^  when,  let  iloow 
atis«4  4ihe  ?iciiiityi»id  4iMte4aon  '<rf  k»d.»^    A^tiiify  appvoaebed  * 
thdHriilestBnaitiM,^  anj  omeU'  ms»  £oU»«ei  tfawl'  Miie^ed  Ite. 
celdtnftdfiiDitfili8tr&fible.«fds^oiii)g  their ^p^  ooevpaition  i-' 

aid  geacttaBy  .^thtt"  pMts  b£itbeifapm^hohik  or  teiaple  tlivmie>^7«9e' 
cast^iivto  'lliGl  sei^'aadL  lAe  wltlenieitt  was  fined  at-the  spot  to/ 
M^ish  tl|ey' dfiftfed. .   Th^  fbvii4  Do  aboriginal  MiabitaBtst  ^ 
resiflt  idiebjpw^iBeB^  nr  t J  neotniiize  Ifae 'SoacrdiiHraan  •castong 
and  ^hanaetet  ^^dikfai  tfaty  brbag^H  aioag  mik  tfaen.'V  Tbe  iisar 
Inshiioif<Hebrki0ir»  OhmtiaiiB  pm^v^iouarp'^cfttled-^n^liie  kland: 
diBOppeared  before^  1^^  i^wv-oomcft;  mmA  lelt  Ikde  dtfaentfacet 
thail:>tllatt^e^banii6^of  Ko4uitikiliii  or  Kfduivbxlli,  ar  the*  Saint  of 
I«na<tta8^d0«rupld3r  «alb»i^ieaffiia  to^be  r^cored  byi|ii&  laelainkw 
as  tbdt of  a ' iettben  grnl.    Tbtogh  aboundiiig  at firot  in^mdetf^ 
vkfoi^.  ieeland  »e^r  ^r^w  «o  nmcii  tbabev  ias  t&  tasdceit'  difficult 
td'b^irieiaradia^ay ;  and  lit^is  labour  woald  be^^eijiiiredi tO' profiti 
b^  thaimd^  pasttoeW  ks  gr^eniVaUeys  ^^vbile  tsviny  bi^,<kke5a»d^ 
rmr,  and  etQrjri^^bird^  liesl^  ^ontribotedja  aupplry  ofdEood'suP' 
fiKtitirt'for  the  fieceelBitie^'^ti^  settlers^  tiili  more iregulair  Mtuixes 
of  gabiistcMiee  <ddi«M  bet ^9tablii^biiii.    >   .     t  ^*  / 

^o  tbeBe'peac«&l^tim4  pr^pithMs  iiive«ii!^        must  be  addedi 
another  ir^arkahte'  featui^^ the  icelandk;  emlgraliot))  eahibiied' 
ift  th«(  eolnpaffaiftefy  biglt  i^iA^  of  this  leading  eoloai^.    Tfae^ 
&m  gvtaii^  imjniifte  '  tiO'  tkail  moi^eiiic^    was^  given  b^  the  wad^ 
oessfidiftsit^^of  HarbM  Fkiriiaiir^9iiin*p.«(io&:o#th««oledoiininii^ 
of  hn  QOttatry^  ii?lnbh  xbn0o4idated  aiider^one  ICitig  thoge  «»• 
drdinate  poweiw  that  may  b^  cal^kd  tfa«  Noi^^giai^  Het>turehyf 
tbougph  b<^  ii^  NorWy  ai^d^  in  England  tMse  independent 
se^e^ignrtiiag  ^^:i$(ieeded '  iff  ]lui»ber  what  m  indii»ted  by  that 
moae.    fioiiie  of  the  p^tlry  priviceg  thtia  det&rotted,  soagfat^  witk 
tibe  nt»b)e^  Wh^  kdhe^ed  ta  (hem,  a  refuge  for  <lheir  ^appointed 
pride r  ^  ^o^oftdk  in  Am^^i^lmi  In  the  boundless  inaii^^  of 
iAAth  cotiflfcting  itii»mif§  hiad  wcently  before  bee»  U^ngkb 
by  Seandinavian  Btt\4g«tot^     The  8ti>eaiA/oi»cef'>ttttiiediD  ttiat 
direction,  ifTbaM  be  |mnly  fed  by  tbe  satoo  oaasefi  whkh,  during 
fito:  iriany  ages,  hare  etirtnlale*  the  outgoings  of  the  Teatonie 
riitSt^,— *^  7^  (Mgnstaikmt;  attd  that^endetooy  to  «uppoit  the 
taWlegeft  of  ptite6g^ti«arfe,  wbidh  new  «end»  oar  yowiger  utoa 
tetb  eh^y  avenae  of  exertion  by  which  entferpride  can  work  it&  ways 
^foitune.   Bat  the  Wafad^ifers  to  leeland  wete  mofittly  of uaperter 
Ui^h,  afrdthe  fatfHtiie^  attending  the  ooei^fttittn  of  their  lettfe* 
ments  exempted  them  ftdm  tfee  burden  of  carrying  a  hoi$r  o< 
yulgar  retainers,  ^ch  ds  w^e  iTieedcfd  to  «#ell  the  n»ka  otf  ft 
colony  that  lad  td  win  i«dp6sieEfflioA8  by  fottJe'of^iiwtii^-  -    • 
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For  many  years,  until  a?arioe  and  ambitioai  ^Miid  .llieir.  ^ay' 
eT€n  liere,  the  life  of  the  early  Icelanders. was- peribaps  as 
primitiFe  and  ptreas  Fi^^ism  could  present  to  us;. and  was 
favourable  to  the  expansi(>n  of  sudi  literary  tastes  as  belong 
to  mesk  who  have  little  use. of  letters.  As  wealth  and  ihflu- 
ence  accumulated,  scenes  of  rapiae  and  bloodshed  of  Ika  worst 
kind  ensued^-resultihg  from  the  want  of  an  ej^ontiTe  to. con- 
trol the  passionis  of  proud  and  powerful  men. .  Btit  the  picture^ 
at  an  earlier  period,  was  more  peacefuL  Individual  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  occasional  frays  and  feuds,*  arising  out  of  an  ale^feast 
or  a  love  story — a  dispute  about  a  fishing  iriardi  or  the  division 
of  a  stranded  whalie, — would  serve  to  vary  the  general  uniformity 
of  their  career,  without  destroying  its  comparatively  quiet  cha- 
racter. The  ease  of  a  pastontl  life  must  be  favourable  to  in-. 
tellectual  exertion  when  the  intdleet  is  otherwise  kept  active ; 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case  where  every.  Chief  was  a  King  and 
Priest  in  his  own  valley ;  enjoying  high,  and  sometimes  perilous 
privileges,  and  sharing  largely  in  the  general  government^ 
which  was  more  like  a  confederation  of  patriarchal  prindpalities 
than  an  ordinary  republic  or  aristocracy.  In  connexion  with 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  idle  to  ascribe  mueh,  but  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  allow  some  importance  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Iceland,  in  point  of  latitude  and  climate.  The  lenfftb  of  the 
summer  day,  and  of  the  winter  night,  exceeding  so  much  the  limits 
either  of  labour  or  of  rest,  must  leave  a  large  portion  of  leisure, 
which  will  be  thrown  away  on  dull  or  degraded  uuods,  but  will 
tend,  in  men  of  mental  advancement  and  social  affections,  to  en- 
courage those  enjoyments  which  deirelop  them^elves  in  the 
bright  forms  of  s(mg  and  story.  At  the  quiet  household  hearth^ 
and  in  the  crowded  hall,  the  skald  or  the  saga-man  would  be 
ever  a  welcome  guest ;  nor  can  we  suppose  uiat  the  pleasii^ 
pictures  which  modern  travellers  have  given  of  a  winter  even^ 
\tk^  in  Iceland,  where  the  labours  of  the  dist^  an4  the^  needle 
are  lightened  by  the  reader's  or  reciter's  voice,  were  without  their 
counterpart  in  farmer  times.  At  their  sacrifices  ^d  sacred  fes- 
tivals, the  cups  to  Odin,  to  Niord,  and  to.Frey  would  be  crowned 
with  the  commemoration  of  their  feats  and  iavoiuv.  ^t  thei^ 
miirriages,  and  at  their  succession  feasts*  when  the  l^eir  solen^nly 
seated  himself  in  his  father's  chair,  theb  pedigrees  and  family 
histories  would  be  proudly  recorded.  The  melody  of  national 
son^  sounds  nowhere  so  sweetly  as  in  the  exile's  ear ;  and  the 
strami  of  Scandinavia  would  be  more  frequently  repeated,  and 
more  fondly  cherished  amid  the  distant  echoes  of  Iceland,  than 
in  the  land  which  first  became  vocal  to  their  beauty. 

In  som^  such  way  we  may  understand  the  oral  tradition  and 
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diffasion  among 'th«  Icelandk;  families  of  the  oldeiit  ^^orse  pt 
Dannh  songs ;  and  thus  we  mfay  at  the  same  time  account  for  the 
poetieal^  power  which  from  time  td  time  arose  in  that  remote  re- 
gion, to  make  *  her  barren  rbdks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile  ;* 
and  to  crown  her  skalds  with  a  reputation  and  influence  that  esta- 
blished them  as'the  laureates  of  every  Scandinavian  court,  and 
gave  their  ballads  and  battle-songs  a  universsil  cttrrency  through- 
<mt  the  Scandinavian  continent. 

Some  other  points  must  be  referred  to  in  the  position  of  Ice- 
iand,  as  exptainins*  how,  in  contrast  with  the  course  of  events 
elsewhere,  so  much  of  the  Pag^an  pocftry  came  to  be  preserved  in 
the  country  at  the^time  of  its  conversion ;  which  took  place  about 
A.  D.  1000 ;— less  than  130  years  after  its  colonization. 

The  obstacles  to  4he  ultimate  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Iceland  seem  to  have  been  comparatiTely  slight.  But  some  of 
the  circumstamces  which  facilitated  its  establishment  contributed 
to  weaken  its  power  when  once  established.  The  Icelanders, 
in  fact,  seem  neither  to  have  been  very  strict  Pagans  before  their 
conversion,  nor  very  strict  Christians  after  it.  The  time  appa- 
rently had  come  when  the  more  intelligent  among  them  must 
fiave  had  as  much  difiScnlty  as  the  Roman  augurs,  in  refraining 
from  laughter  at  their  own  ceremonies.  A  spitit  of  scepticism 
or  freedom  of  thought  was  abroad,  undermining  the  old  faith ; 
and  which,  according  to  its  source  or  direction,  was  destined  to 
terminate  in  a  species  of  impious  rationalism,  or  a  rational 
piety.  Every  one  claimed  a  right  to  follow  the  devices  of  his 
own  thoughts ;  and  while  some  were  content  with  the  simple  wor- 
ship, if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  a  wood  or  a  Waterfall,  several 
distinguished  Icelandic  settlers  belonged  to  a  sect  that  earned 
for  itself  the  name  of  ^  Godless,'  by  refusing  to  perform  any 
sacrifice^  and  avowing  that  they  believed  and  trusted  solely 
in  their  own  ^  might  and  main.'  Others  had  gone  so  far 
as  to .  embrace  Christianity, » with  which  th^y  had  come  into 
contact  in  their  communications  with  other  countries ;  but 
this  step^  amounting  to  a  mere  admission  of  the  Christian 
Divinity  into  the  heathen  Pantheon,  was  not  considered 
incompatible  with  an  occasional  re<^rrence  to  heathen  obser- 
VMices.  We  read  of  one  Icelander  wh6  prof^sed  himself  a 
Christian,  and,  as  an  indication  of  his  faith,  gave  his  settle- 
ment on  the  seaside  the  name  of  Cbrist-ness ;  but  in  any  crisis' 
•f  difficulty,  or  peril  of  navigation,  his  invocations  were  still 
with6ut  scruple  directed  to  Thor.  Iceland  has  not  latterly 
been  accused  6f  lukewarmness  in  religion ;  but  mention  is  made 
of  a  parish  church  where,  not  long  ago,  a  version  of  Pope's 
^  Universal  Prayer '  was  in  use  as  part  of  the  psalmody.  It  is  not 
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said  w}i«t1iei;;  ia  tke  Hue  *  Jebo^»  JRwif^f  «ii  Loidi^'  1:1m  •: 
of  the  heathen  ^^eiity  was^  taranslaited  by  ^Thotj-  n.ki/mig^ 
S4>p^opsia(el)f  baMe  beeaift.  Bpfe  the  ideai  would,  mn^.  «sciiigk  stspn^ 
nrnt  thr  inrhfrn'tr  ntiit'rr  r^^^rrfT  tIt^  rrf  rr^-"- — Vrrlr  ti  tilhiiaj. 
At  that  periody  iadispsndevilly  a£  iii(ttvtditkil  Becdiaritm,  thenr 
were  iu  leelcuid  general  caueea  aA  work  lo  weMbeaitbftdevodoaef 
die  pepple  te  their  native  inreecL  With  eiresy  e&H.to  supphrthe 
place  of  local  association,  their  reiBO¥idilremt^  joeaeff  imo  me^^ 
metials  oi  religion  muett  bave^pvodiueed)  it^  natural,  effect ;  and  the 
absence  of  a  great  «ia9»  of  pJbbeian  popd^tion^  wieuld  depnhne 
thdr  prejudices  of  that  stM«gth.  and  depth  of  inflneAoe.w hiob  ig^ 
BCM'apce  lends  to  ernor ;  and  of  that  protecttouf  which  populatnn* 
pulse  is  eyer  ready  to  affinrd  when  tra^tionary  9Uperstifikina  are 
attacked.  The ,  religion  of .  the  loebadie .  aristoeraey  was .  more 
perhaps  aiSentipEientof  peltry  or  .patriotism  than  «  pnnei^  of 
liction  OEt  beUef;  and  when^they  felt,  themselves  that  things  were 
Tipe£9r  a  change,  it  required  nO'g^eatmanagement  to  reeomsnend 
it  to*  their  retainers^  , 

TheXbristDan  Missionaries  to  Iceland  found  many  of  the  iflt* 
babitanjts  predisposed  to  their  d^etrinest;  and  thAr.establishment 
af-ChrUtianity,  already  effected  in  the'  mother  coiuitry  after  mrncb 
bloodshed  and  persecution,  was  a  eiocumstanoe  friendly  to  tkeir 
eaterpi^e.  One  incident  is  mlated^  which  might  prodaice  a  fm^ 
yourable  dSfeet)- where  a  crawd  o£  wretched  persons  were  rescued 
by  one  of  the  eady  Christyiaiis  from  at  doead&i  dealA,  to  which 
they  bad  been  doomed  by  a  Pagan  liwUholder  at  a  period  of 
fgrniine.  But  tiltiiliately  the  eonyersion  of  the  island  was-  acoam^ 
plished,  as  a  matter  i^ore  of  policy  than  ef  priaeiple»  Tbe.new 
religion  was  embraced,  not  from,  its  diTiae>cbaiiaetter  aa  a  souic» 
of  light  or  consolation ;  but  as  the  best  way  of  avoiding  those  dis*> 
seasions  which  were  admitted  to  be  a  political  eyil,  ami  of  whidi 
the  destructive  consecj^eacesr.had'  boeik  exhibited  iir  other  ceun* 
tries.  Christianity  was,,  by  a  formal  ovdinanlce,  eatmUnhed  ok 
this  footing  as  the  r<eligi«n<of  the  states  and  the  Pagan  warship 
was  publicly  prohibited ;  but  the  private^  ov  at  least  clandestHse 
fvaclioe  of  it,  was  expressly  declared  to  be  innocent;  while  the 
use  of  hor0e>flesh,  and  the  eostom  of  exposing  childfien,  weie  id* 
lowed  to  staM  on.  their  former  footing*  Under  this-compremia^ 
the  people  s^eiAerally  received  the  Sign  of  the  Crossy  and  many  df 
them  were  baptiaed.  Bat  cithers  refused  the  ceremony  from  a 
iseling  of  shame ;  and  those  who  submitted. to  it,,  insisted,  witb 
darac4eristic  mmckakmce,  that  it  shoald  be  perfomed  at  tkm 
warm  Springs,  as  more  eomfettable  than  in  ooM  wattt •  Tho 
aristooraey  seem  soon  to  have  been  thorotg hly  rt eonsifed  to  the 
aew  order  of  things,  by  finding  that  it  made^lfttle  change  on  tfaeit 
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ponf^  or  poditiaph.  Tbe  eiiM tiona.pi^pvri^  levied)  byv  thmt  fbr , 
tlie  HUMMeoAace  ofibeath«n  ^ivOiiHipf  v^itemeirely  tiaiM^AiBed  to^, 
CliiiBliaiir  ob^^KY^iKies^;,  mi  th^%  e:t^9iyBA  the  b^n^fit  of  oodkiiK- 
aatkiaL  pceli^meQitos  ^(Im  ^ia^  tbeir,  own  pe^aoo^  Dr.  in  iImm  c^- 
tb«ir  nesiii)eesir-«j^(»tHw^  of tsuifo  t  W  minMtoatiw^  «kf  elnii'ehiifiH 
d«peiideQl»  wiM>8e  €imdteioa  wai^  little  ^heU/erttban  tbftt  o£  Jih^alfr^ 
aw  ftfiprc^iadaff.  taibeiBaekfeib.lJie-higber  offices  4>i  tbe  |yfie9<#^ 
h90Ai  and  tike  £pia«apBte  ilsdU^  mdiicb  tkey  uoaenipul«tts]y  hM 

A  myolntieBr^p  .mtldly  cjfflaciiedj  tqa9r  wrtj  Hkely  tso^^  ejihib(ki  tW 
same  hostility  t^warda.the  moottiQie^frof)  Sagsmism  aa  had.elser 
whene^ied  tether  d^truetioBL    The  qkl  heathen fidaes  a^d  orv 
nanentSi  remaiiled  undi^turJ^d ;  tbe  old  lavthofegy  .continued  ii^ 
uae  amoBg  Ifbepae^ ;  afu)  the  naqtesiaadjiiataarieft  o£.Ulek  Pagan 
forte&tbers/ r^ai):>ed  the>^ame  pkice  asi  be^e  in  pnblie  reverence 
and.A&ctioD«     The-  intvodAietion  oi  Christianity  broMght  along 
Wth  it  tberuse  of  the  Ifalinalphiabetf'a^-Hipdified  eitb^  by  G^r^. 
ixmt  OS  hy  ^i^lo-Saxoi^<  nsag^a^  aadbefodre  a  century  hadi 
elapseid^  ;tbe  new  ant^of  writing  iva^ipvGt  to  ^the  important  em* 
ploymentof  recording  and  pre^^ving^  tbe  traditionary  poetry  o| 
ancient  tifinies,  and-  tbe  bUt^rici^l  recollection  >  of  tbq  settkmentt 
o£  leeltod.     The^nativie' origin  of  ike  clergy  wasi.  favourable  jto- 
tbiai  pursuit;  andev^nsuqbofthenaas  sen^bttbeir  edueatiom  in. 
tbe  soiuitbenii  ceuntriea  <oC.  Eu^vefe,   would    pKobably,   }n    the. 
eleventh  or  twelfth,  eentufly,,  kAf n  i(^looik.npo^  tb^  remains, c^ 
Paganism  witbt  feelings  iwve  of  wonder  »f)d  c^ioutyy  than  -oji 
abhari enee  o«  tipprehensiqn,  .  . 

At  tfatft  peviod,,  the  rest  of  Teutenio  l^nrepe  wn9{in  the  course^ 
of  undergoing  e^aeiktial  'obange9  in  language,  cn^tpms^  and  cba«» 
racter,  from  wUcfe  tbe  lemotenesa  ot  Icelaadkeptt  it  compara^ 
tirely  free^ .  A  cifeivdad'  ancoe^^iolk  of  e Y?nt9«  and  n^ w  aspects*  o^ 
study  and  thoughf,  thiew  tbe  |ast  bisftory  of  Teotonisniv  i|ito  tb^ 
alMiflk;  and  the  unity  bf  eecdesuifiEtjeait  disicipliney  a»  well  as  otbei;. 
bo^da  of  sympaiiby^  in.  Ute^ratiure,.  Jaw,,  aad  pbiloiopby,  produced 
tbat  approjamation  of  taat^aod  pui:suits>  wibicb  erer  ^nee  ba^,^ 
inott  or  tess^  prenrailed  in  W^te^in^  Enrppcr  Tbe  development 
o£  the  Romanized  langu^e  0$  Tuaaeet,  aiU  the  qpenii^  of  a.  new 
Ttann  afi  fiediiBg  and  fictUor  r^cdrv^d  a  gireat  impulse  from  the. 
Ketman  conquest  of  England ;  while,  in  the-  Teutonic  <)ountrieSy. 
a  nnxture  of  djialectfl  wdiotikep  ob^ouee  loausea  pvoduced>  in  tbeic 
forms  of.  iapeeeb^  wbal,  in  onevwew,  may  be  tenned  n  degeneracy  ; 
ftat  in.anotbev  may  be  considiei^  a  simplifioation'  of  shape  aad 
stawctttre^  which  ic»dered  the  older  types  oltbeif  language, obso-* 
and  onukteUi^Ue*  English  was^in  a  state  of  slow  Ibrmatioii 
-^  Ae  fnsiont  ^.  An^o-Saxoii  and  Fvencdb.    Tbf  nuddle  G^h 
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nmn  ^ras  moulding  itself  into  softer  tones  and  smoother  combi* 
nations  than  the  old ;  and  even  the  languages  of  the  Scandinayian 
continent,  Saxonized  or  Germanized  by  the  infiuelnce  of  inter- 
course with  other  and  more  cultivated  countries,  were  suffering 
their  destined  decomposition.    It  is  prbbable  diat,  as  eariy  as  the 
ninth  century,  the  cruelties  of  Charlemagne's  attempts  to  convert 
Saxony,  which  drove  many  recusant  Saxons  across  the  Danish 
bulwark,  had  tended  to  alloy  the  purity  of  Scandinavian  speech ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  conquest  of  England  by  Canute,  in  the 
eleventh,  introduced  in  Denmark  a  large  infusion  of  Saxonisms  into 
the  language  of  the  Court  as  well  as  of  the  Country, — destructive 
of  the  charactei'  of  the  old  Danish  tongue,  the  corruption  of 
which  soon  extended  to  Norway  and  to  Sweden.   From  all  these 
influences  Iceland  was  exempt.     Her  language  underwent  no 
alteration  of  structure,  and  has  undergone  to  this  day  as  little 
change  as  the  lapse  of  some  hundred  years  can  allow  us  to  con- 
ceive.    The  modern  Icelandic  is  certainly  less  different  from 
that  of  the  Edda  or  the  H^mskringla^  than  the  Greek  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  was  from  that  of  Eschylus  or  Thucydides. 
The  same  exclusion  of  exotid  influence^  affected  the  literature  of 
Iceland  in  the  middle  ages.     Her  natives  shared  in  the  general 
cultivation  of  intellect  which  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  produced ;  but  their  studies  took  a  direction,  not 
into  European  channels,  but  towards  the  irTvestigation  of  their 
own  history  and  antiquities,  or  the  commemoration  of  the  pass- 
ing events  which   their  isolated  position  presented.     Ari,  the 
priest,  laid  the  foundatidn  of  Icelandic  history  in  the  annals  and 
statistics  which' his  industry  compiled.    Ssemund,  another  priest, 
has   the   reputation  of  having  collected  the  elder,  or  poetical 
Edda^'-Ahe  most  valuable  and  authentic  record  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  vast 
body  of  prose  literature  had  been  produced  in  Iceland,  chiefly  of 
a  narrative  character  ;•— embodying  the  old  Scandinavian  sagas, 
and  including  a  host  of  family  or  personal  histories,  by  writers  of 
eminent  ability ;  which,  besides  affording  the  most  useful  aid  to 
the  Teutonic  antiquary^  may  be  placed  by  the  «ide  of  the  best 
modem  Memoirs  for  dearness  of  description,  if  not  for  interest 
of  incident.     The  prose  Compositions  ot  Iceland,  in  the  twelfidi 
-and   thirteenth  century,    are  unique  in   their  character,   and 
spring  from  the  singular  situation  in  which  their  country  was 
placed.     No  parallel  to  them  is  to  be  found  among  the  conti- 
nental  Scandinavians ;   with  whom,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  it  would  seem  as  if  native  literature  had  sunk  to  a 
lower  ebb  than  in  any  other  country.     Even  the  productions  of 
their  earlier  poets,  inestimable  as  we  know  them  to  be  by  Aeir 
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acddentalpesefvation^wereBu&redyappafently}  to  perisliamotig' 
tiietn;  and  would  have  been  lost  to  mankind,  in  tbeir  niUiv^ 
shape,  if  they  had  not  been  compiled  and  eopied  by  Chri^- 
itian  writers  of  Iceland,'^prompted  by  a  reverential  fievotioa  far 
rivery  relic  of  their  original  or. adopted  country^  and  profidng 
,by  the  calm  seclusion  affbrded.in  t^at  Ultima  Thule^  from  the 
disturbing  bares  and  engrossing  novelties  of  continental  Europe. 
Btuclesbn,  whose  work. has  led  us  into  this  discussion,  was 
-amoii^  the  most  eminent  of  the  leelandic  writers  of  this  period ; 
and  tne'  Heimskringla  is  larger  in  bulk,  and  loftier  in  aim  than 
the  writings  of  any  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  It 
is  founded  on  the  prevalent  sagas  of  his  time,  and  on  the  tradi- 
tional songs,  of  which  so  many  fragments  are  preserved  in  il. 
As  an  example  of  Icelandic  tastes  and  tendencies,  compared  wiA 
those  of  the  continental  Scandinavians,  it  deserves  to  be  contrast- 
«d  with  the  Latin  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  ^-*^a 
work  of  great  eloquence  and  antiquarian  value,  which  has  recently 
a>een  receiving,  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  the  attention  which,  in 
several  respect^  it  deserves.  Saxo's  history  was  written  apparently 
less  than  fifty  years  before  Stuileson's ;  and  the  two  men  may  be 
fairly  put  upoti  a  par  in  point  of  natural  genius.  The  first  eight  or 
nine  books  of  the  History  are  fbmided,  like  the  Heimskringla^ 
oh  national  sagas  and  songs,  with  which  Saxo  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  '  familiar ;  and  which  we  iiave  every  reason 
to  believe  were  faithfully  transferred  to  his  polished  periods,  or 
embodied  in  the  respectable  hexameters  which  he  has  expressly 
given  as  translations  of  vernacular  poetry ;  and  indeed,  in  some 
of  his  verses,  we  cmi  trace  an  obvious  correspondence  with  old 
Norse  songs  still  extant.  He  f tells  us  that  he  had  consulted  the 
compositians  of  Icelanders,  and  made  themi  the  foundation  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  works ; ,  and  he  refers  to  their  peculiar' 
fondness  for  historical  narrative,  as  connected  with  their  local 
situation  and  national  character,  in  such  terms  of  high  commen*- 
dation  as  to  form  a  valu{d>le  testimony  to  their  merit.  !We 
do  not  know  what  Icelandic  compositions  were  within  Saxons 
readi ;  nor  is  it  certain  which  of  the  sagas  were  then  in  existence, 
But  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  information,  whether  oral  or  written,  under  the  guidance  of 
Arnold,  a  native  of  Iceland^  wlio,  like  himself,  was  attached  to 
the  'tervice  of  Bishop  Absalon,  and  whose  talents  and  .powers  of 
narration  he  prabes  highly.  -At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Saxo  wias  also  acquaintea  with  purely  Danish  stories  of  the 
history  imd  mythology  of  his  countrymeii>;  and  as  Denmark  had 
not  then  been  longer  Christianized  than  Iceland  in  the  days  of 
Snorro,  we  doubt  whether  there  has  not  been  an  undue  drsposi'*' 
tion  to;  exalt  :tlie  £celatidic  ivriter  afe  tha  axpense  of  ibe  JDane. 
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WheB&  the  elder  lEdda  fpeaki)  i&ai  maclrfihomld  beicminliwifB.; 
ibiit  in  ibe  lakieiDce  af  atls  cespettses,  aire  jane  Jiot  fiatisficd  th&ty  on 
poinils  of  traditiaoy  tiie  tM&matf  of  Sasio  should  be  les&avad^  at 
asmdli  lower  rdne^faaB  tlKit  «^  Any  leelsndk  wrker  of  «  klisr 
date.-  linbiftcuTV'^^^'^'^'i^B^^^ii^^  suie  nmckidm  aleviel;  Betk, 
perhaps^  jm«  equiigr  ^onedtin  aattees  near  Jbheir  lOwa  Hiiiie; 
jmkL  both  «q«nUf  apoeiypfaal  in  ejmeBto  K»f  An  evMer  daie. 

<>f  kaadred  tastfssaiideqaal  i^iktciB,*^-«lK)ora 
-gnnmd,  tand  ftnaldiDg  witn  neatly  the  fiame  iMitenal8,*^t  is  an»- 
.gatfeir  l^ait  rtkeae  two  authoos  ahonld  bsune  pradsoeed  works  so  dis- 
Aimiimr^  BiUt  the  diKei«»ee  >of  Hbek  olijects  smd  sdms  will  acconnt 
&r  this.  Snorso,  m  lafman,  a  Jandholder^  and  a  poUttciaii, 
jiought  t»  «Koel  his  coimtjymen  in  HhA  iowa.  style,  and  to 
^estend  lids  infltteDoe  ^and  jrepiEfcation  witUa'  due  narrow  spbese 
^  leelaiidie  and  ^rwegian  'society,  t^^oe  ids  heart  and  hia 
^opes  lay ;  suuLhe  {fiaand  in  Jm  tnaEtiye  tongue  an  apt  and  effieieat 
idstruiaent  for  Ms  purpose.  iSo^,  la  Gierk,  afigaginig  in  his  work 
at  the  ^omnndMl  of  one  .Prelate,  "and  ^dedielting  it  when  cam- 
'f)leited  tQ  na«diei^4bll9wed  also  ^be  fasbntm  lof  fa»  xdass,  and  the 
idfotates  nf  hisaanbition;  and  iswote  fu-  ehnre^men  and  mea 
mi  learning  tbrov^out  Em69^j  in  4jie  only  language  itiolt 
jeoiild  then  K^omaa^aaA  genecai  atlentioii,  or  that  seemed  to  be 
«mkged  fiom  d^line  or  deeay.  This  eoBtrast  between  the 
Jeelaader  and  ike  Dane  deserFcs  to  be  lemembet ed  in  reference 
-tB  BOflie  <if  Mr  iLaiof^fi  vemeaks  as  to  the  niationai  prediieetioa 
^  ScandiaaidaBs  ibr  their  temacular  tongine^ 

•The  Jiterary  igenius  ofiselanddid  not  leag  storvdve  the  an^ 
mexation  of  the  cmntry  to  Norway*  The  sane  causes  <ihat 
ffaveit  so  paouliar  a  ehancter  made  it  abosha3iU>w  and  afaovt- 
Ured.  -  Sepacatedfrnn  the  BHtiacanieat^f  EuropeaDiDtetettS) 
'nnd  mifed  by  tributary  supplies,  ^  'Streatni  hdd  .on  ks  boMit 
hut  brief  icourse,  and  idiea  ^ried  ap  or  dinaj^peflred.  &j 
the  extioetiea  of'  its^wslid  ind^iendenoe,  the  impcxrtanoe  of 
Joelaod  wtas  infinitely  iessenedj  aiad  it  was  left  aiene  and  auR« 
to  the  disadvantages  of  its  natural  sitoa^on.'  A  few  natuaim* 
portant  works  may  be  utfynei  to  the  &nirte^th  eeatury,  bat  its 
golden  age  wasitken  gone.  Talent  and  intdligienee  have  nerer 
been  eattinet  upon  its;  shores ;  but  when  the  slender  £aad  of  its 
flAtir^  resouroes  wasiaxbaaBted^  originality  and  eharaeter  were 
aeen  no  ^6re»  Its  litesatare  idwimued  faito  liranslations  of  fo^ 
Mign  authois,;  tor  inatatiaBs  of  ifet  own  4Rieient  composltioiis.  It 
oeased  to  command  adifcsinitioo  for  iatriaaio  esidcilenee,  and 
eauld  ottly  he  aottg;ht  after  from  its  oomieaiaa  wt^  the  past,  ^ 
as  matter  of  wonder  that  a  eoikatry  so  situated  ahouU  Im^  a  Ihe^ 
zatureat  aH*-  ..••-.    c  .T  ■;.    -  ' 

'  I^  l^aoe  we  |Mwe  taken  ali  Scandinavian  faigtorf  and 
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1%  asfly^belpiis  til  «sti«ate  tfaoit  xiekMmB  yciaWoa  i<wwmifa 
those  »0£  onittr  Tetrtonk  toMtntiJeft.  Ibl^orMrwrnth'sotne  m«dt<** 
fieaitixMi  tht  imasge  of  ^a  di0tnigiu«lw«l  SeiittdiiM^iritt&  wt«t^,  tfai^ 
^^i««iaMtt'4«eft  «0C  cmtoie  h&fmfe  ^m-m  ^  oldest  -but  ^  ^thm 

S«^00l  farotbir  «ff  the  T<eutonic  boueo'-4lie  laist  at  least  thftt 
hift  datbertft  voQf,  4aid:  thai:  bringa  an  tfad  fmshesl  neivi^^of  fatnily 
Ih^kh^  aiMl  die  f  ultegt  moatteetion  of  iOboBe  atbneft  whsdithe 
«lk(9praoa8  ieft  tbdr  ptfternai  bome  4ioa  •eas'ly  to  learn,  j>r  fotg^ 
anid  tihO'Cam  m4  eoaffietg  ai  H&e'worfd  abroad*  B«t  erien  thia 
Seaiidi8aio»i4)4raiieii«iiroukl  -baiie  loal  Ita  ehaiactev/if,  as  we  lascv^ 
aeen,  lAie^Amiqae  ipoailioa  iff  dUefead  bad  liot  ooaiffteracted  *ih% 
^eaend  «eMbn^^  fiM,  by  preaer^ring  at  ^fae  hitM>diietion  of 
CM^anittf rtbe  Pingkn  poetry  ajad  tradittoMwhich  jMftnbed  else-^ 
^ere';  «nd  i^coiidlT>  by  oreatjv^,  a:fter  tkat  revolution^  >a  Terna^^ 
«ailar  prose  lileraMt^jofattaatiquariatioaAt^^-^sucfaaa'On  tlve  <Dimb-»> 
iRneuk  waft  etchided  by  European  influences  -and  e^nfts;  ft 
«^uld  be  ladded,  that  ire  <»B9iot  be  certain  ^t^ti^  SeaadinoAriaa 
«ditioaa  of  the  ommmob  ttbeuiM  are  4^  oldest  vf  the  best ;  «is  e^roa 
ilhe^  let^tb  of  lime  bating  'Wfatdb  they  eon^drffued  to  lire  in  ttia 
fioorm  «f  otai  tradition  may  bvfie  altered  or  added  to  fbeiroriginil 
tcsDtare*  Vbe  Morse  or  2>aiiish  ^^ongue,  as  ppeserred  to  us  ia 
loelaad,  is  laat^  aa  9t  has  '^ron.eously  been  cidled,  ^a  pHnntivo 
|Kk;(tt«rn  «f  i^  hM.  Veutkonvc  farm  of  «peedK  Et«ii  as  seen  ht 
its  ei^iie£(t>  records^  its  abhorreno^  >o{  iiytemal  g<irtOurdk^  and 
itS'  numerous  eUfi4ons  dtod  mittilaitiens^ — diotated  as '  these  may 
have  been  by  a  tendency  to  refi»emen1;,-'-H9bow  adegteeof  oorrup-- 
tioa  ^eady  begun  ^^  «ind  place  it  ifi  point  of  p«irity  ndt  only  ^ar 
bcAow  the  (Gothic,  b«t  also  in  .several  respects  betnnd  the  old 
High  German,  the  old  SoMim^^w  the  Anjgl^^^ikem.  Bat  the 
extent  of  itsr  use  tbvoogh  so  a»any>  eenituries,  and  its  continuance 
trith  so  little,  receriit^dbange^ven  to  %he  present  day,  enable  m 
better  to  nraderstand  it,  and  affiM'd  a  koope  eo^trs  stoc^  of  tW»da 
^»d<&rms  for  the^study  of  4«s  akuotura.  fa  like  manner^  th^ 
&aiydiaaxWiiii,  imd  in  pavtkiokM'  the  ledbn^  oiythodfOgy,  is  not 
tteoestariiy  the  4ivost  tt^vtett  aa^  kcaaonieal  cdde  of  the  Tetrt(mi6 
B^iief  vit*mky 4a)A  ftiuist  hatveandergMe  in  prooess  ctf  thae  matafy 
^mmptibnti^MA  iiiterpo^fions^  h^^wekia^  sftopeabouH  it,  and 
wth  id«e  eetotiom  J«rt»d  «dlowainoes  it  tkat&w^  tfbe  'mo9t  iiseffol  li^t 
«pon  the  seaat^  mad  feag^meii^y'veflikins' of  9e!lig(otts  histoty 
among>tbe 'hind'Ml>  Vftoas*     "■:-.>  ^  ■ 

In  thus  upoaldtig  'Of  ^t  rdalti^  ^shti  ad^enlttious  ^ue  of 
$MM|iaaff98m  htetaieinpe,  we eirould  not 'a4sli it tobesiippo^  llvat 
we  think  meanly  of  its  ^avrinsic'exo^leifde.  We  have  already 
aiatiided^  ^dii«oatt&end«itio«, 'l^-pi^se  oompdski^s  of  Ghris- 
tiaaiatd  I«il%|id9  ^v^hiah  fMissess  gtoe^t  '■  HveHttoss  iiiid  force  ^af 
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cbaraolier^  and  a  strong  though  somewhat  monotoaous  inte* 
rest.  But  of  the  old  Scandinavian  poemsi  whether  religious  or 
heroic,  not  composed  but  merely  preserved  in  Iceland— rthose  we 
mean  that  form  the  main  portion  of  the  elder  Edda — ^it  is  necessary 
to  speak  in  much  higher  terms.  These  venerable  remains  are 
not  merely  curious  and  interesting  for  their  peculiar  charactei 
and  contents,  but  demand  our  admiration  as  works  of  genius, — 
abounding,  where  the  subject  is  serious,  in  vigorous  thoughts 
and  sublime  images ;  or,  where  it  is  lively,  in  pleasing  and  play- 
ful fancies,  expressed  throughout  in  language  which,  for  force 
and  condensation,  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  No  one,  we 
think,  can  boast  that  he  has,  in  a  catholic  sense,  completed  the 
cycle  of  classic  literature  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  VoluqMy 
the  Havamaly  and  the  Thrymsquitha ;  and  a  new  source  of 
pathetic  pleasure  awaits  those  whose  sympathies  have  still  to  be 
touched  by  the  tearless  sorrow  of  Guthrun,  or  by  the  words 
of  the  dying  Brynhilda  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  Sigurth.  We 
attach  far  less  value  to  the  poems  of  the  Icelandic  or  Norwegian 
skalds,  written  in  reference  to  their  contemporary  or  recent  his- 
tory. They  are  often  spirited  imd  striking,  but  they  are  as 
often  destitute  of  the  simple  force  and  earnest  truth  of  the  more 
ancient  songs ;  and,  lattdrly,  they  degenerate  into  a  series  of  con* 
ventional  common-places  and  stereotyped  circumlocutions ;  such 
as  clever  men,  accustomed  to  the  trade,  could  string  together 
with  Lord  Fanny's  facility,  even  before  such  works  as  Sturleson's 
Scalda  were  written  to  assist  them. 

In  awarding,  however,  to  the  Scandinavian  compositions  the 
highest  meed  of  praise  that  they  can  claim,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  depreciate  the  literature,  much  less  that  we  should 
deny  the  genius,  of  other  Teutonic  nations.  It  is  here  that 
Mr  Laing  has  greatly  erred,  and  done  manifest  injustice.  He 
is  not  content  with  extolling  his  own  favourites,  which  is  the  gene- 
ral habitude  of  editors,  but  he  must  depreciate  to  the  utmost 
all  who  have  any  competing^  pretensions.  Not  only  are  the 
Scandinavians  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  ; 
but  all  the  others,  including  Germans  and  Saxons  of  every  de^ 
gree  and  denomination,  are  destitute  of  every  merit,  smd  disgra* 
ced  by  everv  disqualification.  The  contrast  drawn  between  those 
members  of  the  lamily  who  are  Scandinavian,  and  those  who  are 
not,  is  extended  to  their  general  character  and  institutions  a^  well 
as  to  their  literature ;  and  throiughout  the  whole  comparison  the 
batence  as  held  by  Mr  Laing  exhibits  on  the  same  side  aa  eqiisJly 
overwhelming  and  unjust  preponderance.  (    . 

.    He  is  ever  anxious  to  distinguish  the   Scandistavians  from 
all  the  other  Teutonic  tribes.      He  deprecates,  genei-aUy^  tker 
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pr^eminenoe  -  which  *  soine   German,  Anglos  American)  add 

*  Eng^lish-Viriitera,  vfith.  a  siliy  vanity,  and  a  kind  of  party  feel- 
Ving^  dbiim  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race^^mong  the  JEuropean 

*  peopk/j    The  cktm  thus  made  js,, a^  he  phrases  it,  the  echo  of 

<  abray/  fiiat heard  in. what  he  describes  as  ^  the  forgotten  coi^ 
'troversy  about  the 'authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems.'  After  obh* 
Bcorving  that  this  conceit  .has  been  revived  of  late  m  Germany 
and  in  Anxierica,  he  continues  thus  :— 

*  *  If  the  Bvperiontytbey  claim  were  true,  it  wotild  be  found  nott# 
beli^Dg  at  nil  to  that  bnui^h  of  the  one  giseat*  northern  race. which  is 
called  Teutonic,  Gothic^GerodaDic,  or  Anglo-S^^on ;  for  thfit  branch  in 
England  was,  previous  to  ^settlements  of  the  Danes  or  Northmen  in 
the  tenth  and  eleven  centuries,  and  is  at  this  day  throughout  all  Ger- 
many, morally  and  socially  degenerate,  and  all  distinct  and  distinguish- 
ing spirit  or  nationality  in  it  dead  ;  but  to  the  small  cognate  branch  of 
the  ISforthmen  or  Danes,  who,  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
b'roDght  their  Paganism,  energy,  and  social  institutions,  to  bear  against, 
conquer,  mibgle  with,  and  invigorate  the  piiest-ridden,  inert  descendants 
of  the  old  Anglo-Sa;tcon  race/ ' 

'  Again,  after  other  observations  in  the  same  tolerant  strain^ 
and  a  somewhat  promiscuous  enumeration  of  the  Icelandic  sagas, 
including  several  that  can  rank  no  higher  than  the  commonest 
story-books,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  no  nationality  of  cha- 
racter whatever  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  Saxon 
or  Germanic  tribes ;  all  of  whom,  he  assumes,  were  regardless  of 
national  syinpathv,  and  cultivated  such  literature  as  they  pos- 
sessed solely  for  the  clerical  classes : — 

*  This  separation  of  the  mind  and  language,'  he  continues,  <  and 

<  of  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  upper  educated  classes,  from  the 
uneducated  mass  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  on  the  Continent  as  wel^ 
as  in  England,  by  the  barrier  of  a  dead  language,  forms  the  great  dis- 
tinctive difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Northmen;  and 
td  it  may  be  traced  much  of  the  difference  in  the  social  condition,  spirit, 
and  character  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Teutonic  or  Saxon  race  of  the 
present  day*  it  is  bat  about' a  century  ago,  about  1740,  that  this  barw 
rJer  was  broken  doWn  in  Germany,  and  men  of  genius  or  science  began 
t(0  write  f6r  the  German  mind  in  ita  own  language.  .With  the  excep* 
tion  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  little  or  nothing  had  been  writ- 
ten before  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  German  people  in  the  German 
tongue/  ^ 

We  conceive  that  Mr  Laiag  has  here  lalleti  into  errors  and 
exaggerations  of  a  marked  an^  seriouakind.  We  intend  presently 
tp  consider  apart  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. .  But.  in  the 
first  instance  we  have  soi^thing  ;to  say  as  to  the  Continental 
GermaDfs,  including  those  Teutonic  tribes  that  are  not.  Scan- 
dins^vian.     Is  it  tr^^  that,  on  the  Germanic  portion  of  the 
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lOintineiU;,  diere  las  "beat  tins  «epaiii!tiofi  o£  nikid  waA 
4aAi  Ml'  Laing  Defers  to^  as  dkti^gtBsiiHig  4be  itwo  bnaidkes  <tf 
tlie  Tetttonic  rase?  is  ititnae  that,  vitb  die  eKoeplmH>f  iMt- 
idier^s  Bible^  lkt4e  i>r  inNEhuig  ibas  teen  wrfttai  liefare  the  -eig^ 
«eiith  oenioiy  lor  tka  GeraMm  peo|4e  in  ilbe  Gemtti  -tsogueP 
W«  t^nefk  theve  is  isdme  great  J«[lii8ioii  in  these  etstemento.  It 
QiBjr  be  ibsA,  during  «  ^enod  -ef  tioinpaMliively  late  4aSe,  «nd 
particularly  in  the  seventeeotiEi  4md  eighteen^  ^eetftmes,  cmb- 
|Bl^ttt&/»»re  |uddjr>»aile«f  wast  ef  .mitiOMiliiy  /amoag  'GeiSBan 
irriters ;  «ad  it  naf  beoa  qoestioii  ^eiber  th^  men  «f  «rne«feeBt 
genius,  who  liave  fmee  arisen,  lia^e  fdways  adepted  the  i>efift 
tone  to  'become  nadonany  poptAar.  On  this  groimd  we  'sha}!  iiot 
ent^r.  The  qirestion  with  Mr  Laing  is,  whether  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  and  in  comparison  with 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Germanic  tribes  had  or  rhad  not  a  verna- 
cular literature,  fitted  to  reach  and  influence  the  national  inind« 
To  doubt  this  fact  as  to.Oejrmany  is,  w?e  conceive,  .^  overlook 
some  of  the  most  prominent  aspects  of  Ule»rary4ustoiy..  la  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries^  that  is,  at  the  very 
period  wben  the  Saga  school  of  Iceland  was  flourishing  in  its 
greatest  luxuilance,  the  poetical  genius  of  Germany  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  putting  forth  beauties  not  less  abundant,  and  in- 
finitdy  more  striking,  than  any  that  Scandinavia  produiced.  At  this 
time  the  Nibel lingo's  Lay  was  rising  from  its  ashes  in  renewed 
dignity  and  beauty;  and  the  Songs  oUhe  Love-sinj^era,  anticipat- 
ing the  grace  and  the  tenderness  of  Petrarch,  were  moulding  the 
expressive  strength  of  the  High  German  tongue  into  the  most 
melodious  measures ;  and  awakening  within  the  hearts  of  high  and 
low  the  long  silent  chords  of  generouis  afifectjon  for  female  love- 
liness, and  genial  3ympathy  ^ith  natural  beauty.  We  are  not 
fond  of  cooiyparxsons  In  the  odious  sen^e  of  .the  word,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to^»eek  the  splutionof  questions  that  may  never  oceax:« 
But  if  we  were  asked  to  oboose  between  ihe.liter>ii^iureof  Xoelattd^ 
and  of  U{q>er  Germany^  dtudng*  tke  diree  ceintunes  sveiurve  isen^ 
tioned,  our  literary  predilectioos  would  «ftnig^gto  soveiy  agaiMfl 
our  antvquariasi  prtqMAMittes ;  and  w^  sbMld'Setfraelrfeciso'gFetff 
a  pang  in  parting  with  the  rougt(  vigotirand  taiiilbirng  gosMp  of 
Snorro  Sturleson,  as  in  losing  the  polTshed  tmd  pathetic  strains 
of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Luckily  we  are  not  palled  upon 
to  make  <mf  choline '4ke«  Wen  >tfaei%^aadure  al  ttbeitf  ^ofMSess 
ttd  prize  b«th ttfte^  their  seMrat  kiiyAs.    ^     i />'':* 

But  the  Mkne  songs'  of  that  age  >w<0re  >but  >a  ismalt  pMtef 
Genmn  litenMre^  as  it  'was  tb^n  'der^^ped*  The  GenlMni  ver^ 
imeiilarpoetiy  of  tUs  period^esrteiided  aSs^to^lve  «»ofiit  oiitobivledl 
^mnes  of  mimttioe ;  treated  in^a  ttMrnaerthM  ^eonld^ot  Mil<l^%e 
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vpofpoJjBLT  at  hmmBf  ftnd^rUfdk  j&AMf  hud  t»  svi^U  inflftenee  «&  )^ 
^Ao^^-NonnaA  i>i!ie?€Q  Xnjiisli'wdtecB  <rftbe«MneBoiio6(lt'  In- 
deed, the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteevth  ommiry  may 
he  J6aDd'«D  isMrm  mA  'GieDmaB  |Hwms  of  i^err  poMibie  ^deserip- 
tiOBkf  and  gf^e3wry  varying  degree  tof  merit ;  and  we^^v^uy  qopious- 
ttdwiafits  pveirjr,  powniiBd  widi  the  eoathuialsaociesBi^n^f  o»e 
IbcMie jof  ittteBeat  to  anddier,  ixelut  ui^supervemi^tmAan,  tends  io 
eKpboB  iiowthe.iii«bry>of  theblderitcadidob^  nucb  effaced 

«mdw>  aearijr  washed  away^  Macratsve8f'bo&  6aeved  and  seoiilar, 
jQtf  afM»tle8^aiidsaiiM»';  of  Akzandciv  tbe:meg«  <orf  Troy,  imd  t&e 
.  JU«ia9i^elDpacf)r64  maiDeUoxis  ActienSi  bath  home-giKywii  and  im- 
.polled,  of  4]»  «ohl  mystiesioDS  aecettectioag^  of  Ootha,  and  Httn«, 
^smi  Bttrgandflui6>;  4he:  duewKfaoiid  ^dveatores  of  Aittiir  ami 
-Ilk  kmg^ts,  Oia riifmftgpfe ■  and  lack  peers^  lays  to  the  Virgin; 
4ovesoBgB  to  the  dadiefr;  sntbodiogies  «f  apoiogues/  jesOe,  and 
fitoxies  gathered  >from  evBry  Kgpiarteor  of  the  openui^  ^vv^orid  ;  ix^ith 
fltorad  sayings  «iMl.8atii«B,Bi[ffieieiit,  if  read  <w£th  ;me  docility,  to 
iaBpijeeyearyivittioft  and  extirpate  «very'  viee-; — tH^  rasit  body 
^  iiktrnturkikms ie:tthibited,  jswen  is»  it  is  t^  he  fomui  in  common 
csUaetions,  i«>ifl,  »e  i>elie(fe,  be»r  a  <eoiiipaitisoii  with  ^wlrat  any 
<o^her  part  of  jEucopo  can  Ji^ioivr  daring  a  eornespomdkig  period. 
.Much.of  k,  Jio  idoab^,  seesis  i»  as  bat  iivdiffen-eat;  vbile  madi 
Also  tfaattwtis:glM9d  anpearft'  iA  hme  been  lost;  btft  of  what  re- 
mains^ tlieve  Ja  enoogli  to  ihow.ffaat  genius  had  then  a  home  in 
•Gerifuinyiisnvi^  as'ielsewheve;  and.  one  or  two  «ames  oceor 
in  lier  annak  of  tbat  age,  that  may  take  their  p}i^oe.ivith  those 
4ii  any  pioets  \^f  the  .time;  with  4he  eiiDc^tioo  always  of  ooie 
juamie  in  lialy,  :aBd  one  in  £n^a»d,  whd  ba^  ^t  even 
yieti  fMuld  idradpu  That  the  iliteratute  of  which  me  6peak 
^ras  onieant.  ^ibrdhe^ebple  '  ini  the  >best  «ebse  of  the  word,  and 
-tw^ent'^cight  te  the  febfAffi  heait,  is  appaiient  from  seieeral 
aaoonma^anoss;  land*  by  tha  lact,  asmiong  oilhers^  that  «o^ae  of  it 
ievcbi;  Iheii)  vmde  itaM  way  to  loelmid, 'and  fumkhed  the  ^b« 
jeet'Of  leelandieMsagasj^  TfaeatisurditkB,- too,  of  liheMa&t^r- 
ataxia,  rpffcf^e^^tiaaitm  least  the  atrain»of  their  superiors,  whoA 
•Aey  oopiodyhad  iken-jesteitsc^ly^pofmlar^atid  if  soother  proof 
^exiated  of  i(^  aoelioaiaiity  and  homely  Qhamcter  of  tliis  ^ariy 
;^ner]?ii^  i&Brstere;^  it  twottld  belfoand  ni  tlie  genius  and^i^pcess 
aof:  thdt  ahaewiakert  of  «Namberg,  (a  pvptl  in  the  School  of  ^ 

y « «rtPiruamg»ggy^ii;d>flfa n\ihtKiartt»i^thirMtm  ry ^ A^  on  the  IStbffirU^ 

ais  it  »ay£e  coasidered,  of  ^acKMkm  and  cniddle  iage  Ikera^fnt^ 
poMaed  Inthowith  {ooch  powar  aiflfd  |»ofaGia&  the  rade  ereatioos  of 
Ua  hioaeBt  and  aiaaly  ttfiiid.  >  If  ierefiaipoet^w^s  {iofuflar  with 
ilia  aounCrymen,  jk  wttis  'fiaaa  Salbfaa^  amd  w^  may  be  «ure  that 
^  *^diifiisenoerJ»et(dceaa  Volk  tW'pya^iffi-e^teaieo  oJf  a  MitidiNl 
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literature  io  inspire  bim ;  and  the  p<miilar  di^sion  of  literary 
sympathy  to  acknowledge  so  eagerly  ^e  self-taught  excellem:e 
of  tae  humble  artisan. 

From  causes  not  easily  assigned,  the  literature  of  Lower  Ger- 
many proper)  during  the.period  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  was  either 
not  so  prosperous,  or  has  not  been  so  well  preserved  as.  that  of 
the  upper  division*.  Traces^  however,  of  its  existence  and  popftt- 
larity  are;to  be  found  in  various  indirect  allusions,  or  obscure  in- 
dications. £ut  the  case  is  different  ^ith  the  district  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  in  thoJt  age,  and  in  this  question,  must  be 
considered  as  wholly  a  Gemmnic  country;  At  the  time  when 
the  Icelandic  sagas  were  most  flourishing,  or  perhaps  even  a 
century  earlier,  there  appeared  in  the  north-west  of  Europe  a 
Teutonic  poem  in  the  Flemish  dialect,  which,  after  every  allow- 
ance for  the  influence  of  French  of  other  foreign  suggestions, 
must  be  considered  of  German  growth,  as  well  as  of  genuine 
merit  and  originality.  .  We  need  not  say  that  we  allude  to  the 
epic  fable  of  Reinaert  de  Vosy  now  ascertained  to  be  a  production 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century ;  and  hot  unworthy  of  the  in- 
telligence and  prosperity  then  developed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
to  which  its  birth,  in  its  mature  shapes  must  be  assigned.  This 
lingular  poem  has  never  taken  deep  root  in  England;  but 
not  only  in  the  locality  for  which  it  was  written,  but  all  ovor 
Germany,  it  has  attained  a  degree  of  popularity  surpassing  that 
of  ail  the  Icelandic  sagas  put  together.  Prompted,  perhaps,  by 
a  spirit  of  opposition,  running  counter  to  the  courtly  and  chi- 
valrous compositions  then  in  fashion,  iZeynar^f  ihe  Fax  appeak 
ed  in  the  plainest  and  most  palpable  i^ape  to  the  love  of  the 
marvellous ;  and  to  that  kindly  and  curious  sympathy  which  links 
the  human  heart  to  the  lower  tribes  of  living  beings,  and  makes 
us  gaze  with  a  strange  mixture  of  ridicule  and  interest  upon  their 
characters  and  habits — se^ng  in  them  almost  the  image  of  our 
very  selves,  or  aA  least  of  our  ndghbonrs,  as  in  a  distorted  ghs% 
or  an  uncouth  caricature*  The  ingenuity  and  liveliness  of  the 
incidents,  the  bright  slimpses  of  men  and  manners,  the  pass- 
ing touches  of  satmcal  allusion,  and  the  consistency  of  the  cha- 
racters depicted  in  it,  will  in  themselves  account  (or  the  popi:h> 
larity  it  so  soon  acquired,  and  has  so  long  maintained ;  and 
which,  if  not  now  so  strong  as  at  first,  is  still  supported  by  the 
mass  of  information  and  illustration  it  affords  of  middle  age 
customs,  of  legal  forms,  and  clerical  ceremonies.  But,  in  truth, 
there  lies  in  this  remarkable  volume  a  deq[>er  mond,  and  a 
sterner  truth,  than  a  mere  glance  at  the  s«rface  can  show  us 
and  which  genius>  or  an  instinct  equiiralent  to  genius,  oould  alone 
{Mroduce.     ne  see  ia  the  Fox  aaa  the  Wolfy  the  ever  enduring 
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s^tig^ie  of  mind  with  inat(;ev^  c&nii^  on  indeed  fn  a  i^bikpe 
neitner  dignified  nor  de^rable,  but  yet  too  truly  an  emblem 
of  vfimt  the  nature  of  lAan  often  'showd  ^is/and,  above  all, 
too  true  a  picture  of  Hfe  in  the  middle  ages.  It  in  the  struggle, 
not  of  good  Against  evil,  bikt^  what  is  oftener  met  with,  of  fraud 
against  force,  of  the  cunning  of  the  weak  against'the  stupidity 
of  the  iefrOdous ;  and  considering  that  tfaei^edoes  not  seem  to^be  a 
grain  of  morality  in  either  scale  to  turn-  t|ie  balance,  we  almost' 
w(mder  id  find  ourselves  so  much  on  the' side  6f  the  clerer  knave 
against  the  brutal  savage.  The  country  which  produced  so  im- 
perishable a  poem  of  its  kind,  so  essentially  fitted  for,  in  its  day, 
all  orders  of  meni  cannot  surely  be  accused  without  injustice,  of 
having  done  nothing  ftr  the  people  in  the  popular  tongue. 

The  Germanic  literature,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
was  embodied  in  a  poetical  form,  and  differs  in  this  respect 
from  the  Saga  literature  of  Iceland.  It  is*  not,  perhaps,  easy 
to  assign  the  causes  of  this  diversity,  or  to  explain  generally 
the  growth  of  prose  composition  in  any  country.  Of  nations 
it- may  be  said,  as  regards  the  infancy  of  their  literary  life,  that 
they  lisp  in  numbers.  It  seems  natural  for  them  to  dress  their 
thoughts  with  the  ornaments  of  measure  or  rhyme,  wherever 
t^ey  are  deemed  at  all  worthy  of  being  put  together  as  com- 
positions ;  and  the  same  contrivances  which  make  them  more 
acceptable  to  the  hearer,  make  them  also  better  remembered 
by  the  reciter.  An  elaborate  prose  narrative  cannot  well  form  a 
part  of  mere  oral  or  traditional  literature.  The  art  of  writing 
must  be  far  advanced  before  such  an  effiort  can  be  thought  of; 
and  other  circumstances  also  must  concur  to  dispense  with  the 
more  effective  attractions  of  verstfieation.  Homer  and  Hesiod 
preceded  Herodotus ;  attd  a  high  cultivation  of  taste  and  under- 
standing must  be  presupposed  to  explain  the  influences  under 
which  the  Nine  Muses  lent  their  name  and  nature  to  a  prose 
history ;  while  the  assembled  intelligence  of  Oreeee  listened  fDr 
hours  with  wonder  and  delight  to  &  composition  which  had  the 
power  of  pbetry  without  its  form.  In  modern  literature,  perhaps 
Boccaccio  is  the  only  writer— and  he  is  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  successfuWwho  has  ventured,  at  an 
early  ^stage  in  the  progress  of  a  language,  to  supply  by  the 
graces  of  expression  the  want  of  poetical  embellishment.  In 
other  countries  the  attempts  at  prose  diction  have  be^  slow 
and  gradual;  and  in. this  respect  the  Germans  in' the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  like  the  English  for  sofaae  time  after- 
wards, were  nations  whose  form  of  speech  was  still  in  its  infancy  or 
youth.  European  influences  had  swept  away  their  old  language 
ttnd  literajtm'e,  and  they  had  begun  on  a  new  score.     The  lee- 
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Imjffrs  w«ne  in  ^  4iffefeii4'  poaitimk,  Tb^kr  litemlare  vf$m  Bott 
i^tita  er eseMit  sHate^  hmt  m  iU'  wao^  TlusiF  p^elpjr  had  sung  it*- 
d^  to^  aleep^.  A  9itati»|i<ial  and  nmtt€r-of-£Mt<  tendtoejr  bad 
pdtfdy  tdceft  it»  plac&i  and  even  im)  ti9i  tbings  aiflnrt^Iloiia^  the; 
cii«io«»ie}r.  and  Am^  loor  iii£»iili«i|ioii  wlufeb  bel^oged  to^ibeireb*- 
natBt  could  only  be  fully  fvalified  by-  tbe  uo&ttaered  details  ofi 
sk  prose  redbtal* .  Tbe  fi«ct>  baMrevetn,  jAatnlhe  Gennatt  Uterature^ 
taob  abnMMt.««cla6ilvely  a.mctrbal  femi^  eausAS  no  abatemeivi  o£ 
il&  nertt,  aad  to«ldtet  eil  ihait  period  be  aay  obottade  ta  ito 

po^kurity*  ' 

We  bare,  we  tbink^  said  »ore  thate  etioi^  to  show  Ifaafe  Mr- 
XAiiifr  ba^  gntaiiky  6Pved  kv  cl«i«ii»g»  for  tbe ;  ScandiaairiaBi 
literature;  o£  nbe  middle  ^;ea  a  monppoty  df  pcpabxr  gfrnxxamnA. 
sympatby.  If  tbere  was.  aiiy  sueb  moBopoly  it  was  not  enjoyed 
by  Seanoiocivia;  as  a^iitst  the  rest  of  Te«4;oiiio  Eusep^  Imt  by 
Iceland  as  againat  the  rest  of  Sk»Hidina?ift;-^a  limited  ptivik^ 
wbieb  laay  sink  tbe  oontineatal  Seand&iamns  below  tbe  lerdbof: 
tb«ir  TeuAcmie.  kimmeny  b«t  -eannoii  possibly  raise  fkewk  abore  itL 
But  even  tbelcislanders  of  tbat  agie  edn  scarcely  rivaly  and  cannot, 
pi^etend  to  surpass,  tbeiit  Genrmsumr  eonlemposarieSk 

Mr  Laing  is  not  satisfied  to  claim  for  Scandinayiar  a  mono^ 
poly  of  literature.  He  insists  that  sbe  hlad  akor  a  BMmopotly  06 
Uberty.  r  AH  tbe.  firee  instkuktioiis-  of  tbe  Teutimie  nations  are,, 
witb  him,,  to  be  traced  to  tbe  NoBtbaien  : — 

•  We  Hare  only,*  says  he,  *  to  compare  England  and  tbe  United  Sbttes 
of  America  \vith  Siai^ny,  Prussia,  Hanover,  op  any  coantry  calling  itself 
of'  aiieiea«  Gennasic  or  TeotoitiO' dssceiM,  to  be  tattbfied^  that  frow 
vfaatever  quarter  Cfvii^  vdigioas,  and  pelitiod  hlRertyy.  independeiic.e  of 
mnulr  and  freedom  in  social*  ematenee  may  have  ostae^  it  waa  mt  firaaa 
tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine  on  the  foeests  of  Get  many/ 

Again,  he  avets,  in  stronger!  terms,  that     ' , 

^The  Germao'  peiDpley  the  truer  unttubred  .de0csiidaata:of  the  old 
Siaxon  racQ'  whamlWitufl  describes,  ^erer'  f^om  ths.  earii<^t  dale  in 
modern  history  to  tbe  present  dafr,  bad  a-  ain^e  hoav  ol  ? el^eas,  ciri^ 
and  political,  liberty  as  natiens,  or  as  indlFidaals ;  never  efyoj^ed  the 
rigbts  whicb  tbe  American  citizen  or  tbe  British,  subiectv  hewevet 
imperfectly,  enjoy  in  tbe  freedom  of  person^  property,  and  mind|  at  tbe 
present  day  hi  their  social  condition.^ 

We  haye  ohsiirved  this  beated  mmBmcM  of  writiaf^  wi4b  both 
legicset  aad  wonder^.  That  the  Gievnan ^ pei>ple,  among  wboaa 
]M&  Laiag  inoliides  aU  the  noB^Seandi»^mn  portioAef  Te»* 
tonie  £jirop^  duriii^  tbe  wide  laoge  of  time  cHrimictd  ia 
Uft  assertion,  *  bare  never  bad  a  single  bout  of  religloas,  mviU 
*  and  pflitic^  UberAy,  aa  natiooeT  ai  as  individualsif  ia^a  pra? 


MNwical  bnetoeci  tJbali«l«piriTeB  iti  of  al4'aiitk«tily,:aiid  eveb 
Meaning;.  I^i^Tgr  shdnld  we  gcieivt,  jsod  veliuctaEmtl^  «faoitUi  w« 
vit^r  ;lke?0|Ai]itfi^  i£  we  thiMi||^t  ii  time^  tbaM  eiie'iK>itrof  Ubettjrt 
Aad^DBver  m  flMsferti  •  linefi  beeai  eiijeyed  by  ttiati  greed.  mtAom 
tOfwiii>BrmMlfliB[)ibiM}r;Owit«  the  Pr^Mi  and  the  IWfomitttidn  I 
To  treat  Jn  thiejioaiMitr  ther'cewitry  ftom  trhiefa^  at  diiffieKent 
periods,  and  in  different  provinces  of  human  thought,  ^soth  meat 
«a  t^iiaheff^  and  Letfoeitzv  aitd  X^§Bi«^,.beAre'8]»riafrg,,ifl  an-attempt 
tbat  mly  be  left  fo  work  out  itsr  own.  frustratioD,  Yam  in^evr 
bbtief,  t&et  fi^ee  mstitutionsttre  tke  enjy  laetiiig  saleg^nk  oC 
freeckim).  we  may  legvet  that  Geman]rd#e8^not  posaese  more  o£ 
popular  rigphto^  wan  she  has-  prcflerved  amid  the  miseitudes  o£ 
her  chequered  pix)greMw  But  wie  aresot  stich:  Pnseyites-hit 
FoUtkft^as  to  eildkiae  all  freaa  therpale  lof  praeticaii  liberty  wiune 
OMistitatiQfial  forina  are  'Hot  modelled  acet^diiig  to  our:  amw 
eieed;  and  there  have  beeiL  leveisr  of.  liberty  aft  ardent  as  Mr' 
Laif^  who  hare,  iin  the»  old  Germanic  eystem  ef  ^oi^cammenty^ 
Acea/  much  to  adaure  and  pffise  as<  co»tribaliogp  to  the  seciai  hi* 
Tancement  and  security  of  those  whi»liyed,  under  it  Povtions 
of  the  population' may ^ hare  been  unequally  favoured  in  com- 
parisocv  with  others  ^  bvii  we'  skeuU  I»LVe  thought  it  impoasible 
to  diepjuter  that  the;m<micipal  oonsiitutioa  and  pririlegres  of  the. 
noble  eemmevciai  towiia  on  the  Elbe  and  the,  Rhme«  had  contri- 
hated  not  a  Eittki  .by  their  example  to  the  iadependenee  of  owr 
•wik  burffha^  aad  to  the  iavalnafcle  oeuni«*p6sse  tdma  fumished 
againat thew^i^of  thab feudal  petver whkdi.ifoimaniaflaenees 
had  edeh  ft  tendency  toima»aee«.' 

Sfnti  diB'iidlacy'of  A^Laing^'fl  asierl&eas^ceiBea)  to-ba  peeuUadjr 
aj^pat ent,.  wthen  we  cotiaider  that,  aeeordiBg*  ter  his  Tiews^  we? 
naet  indade  among' the  Gennanic-pi^ple,^  aa^partaMngef  tim, 
elder  Teutoaie.tKrSfisoh  ohaqracter,  the:CoaBtriea  both  of  Switser* 
land  and  the  iNetberiandsu  iSs.objiefftis  to^centiast  the  Soudi- 
maiftiefi  Teafonswiltk  those  that  arer  not  ScaiidiinMrian.  In  tbii 
dinrjflioiig  Swkzeifamdy  ae  well  ea  HeUand  and  Flandeis^  beloagv 
iadtapotobly  td  the;  Gf  rmdnte  aids;  o€  J^oHi^s^  'I'he^  Sewim^  me 
efiaaodd.  G€|pm:asBbh»oda»can.«iiy  where  beibnnd.  They  aie!,; 
iaitanathy.  Ifigli  Germanic;  and;*bothi  h|  diiairr  language  and  theiip 
U^orieal  eomie^daia'. with  the  lostrof  Encepe^.aare^reoievedffvoai 
^^SiBaadhiayana  as  lar  aait  is  poaaBbler  to  carmeeiiret^tte  hindved 
Bfttteiur  caui  hm  And  heevm  there  bemi  no  mahi&stadansFof  frcedaoa 
ika  Switoebrland  ?  The  Dntelt  and  f  letaoialr,  agaii,  aocy  el  ali 
the  bwer  "^emUmsy  tHaennkst^  e^^oaed  to-  thei  iScandinayiamy 
hetlb  in  (language  and^iiE  ) character;:  Noivviiere;  perhaps,'  ie 
a  B^net  etiiting^  ooiitrast^to  be  tovaoA  than  in  the  e:stieniea 
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of  the '  Scandinavian  and  the  Low  Country'  charaeter.  A 
Dutch  Burgomaster  seems  about  the  very  antipodes  of  a  Norse 
Viking;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  greater-share  of 
political  and  personal  liberty  has  been  enjoyed  m  Holland  than 
m  Denmark  or  Sweden ;  and  that  riper  and  richer  fruits  of  civil 
and  religious  independence  have  been  brought  forth 'in  the  towns 
€inly  of  Flanders,  than  has  ever  been  generated  on  the  whole 
soil  of  Norway. 

In  Mr  Laing's  argument  on  this  point,  he  does  not  venture  to 
compare  German  or  Saxon  liberty  and  institutions  with  those  of 
Scandinavia  proper.  The  political  history  of  either  Denmark 
or  Sweden  would  prove  rather  embarrassing  in  any  comparison 
of  the  Continental  constitutions;  while  the  liberty  of  Norway 
has  but  little  to  boast  of,  whether  we  look  at  its  effects  in  pro- 
moting national  or  individual  eminence,  or  consider  the  causes  to 
which  it  is  ascribable,  and  the  means  by  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  maintained.  According  to  Mr  Laing,  Norway  owes  its 
independence  less  to  the  character  of  its  peoj^,  than  to  accidental 
and  as  it  seems  to  us  inadequate  causes.  He  attributes  it  partly 
to  the  emigration  of  its  nobility  to  Iceland  and  elsewhere,  and 
partly  to  the  accident  of  its  geological  structure.  The  first 
circumstance  could  only  be  temporary,  and  could  not  be  favour- 
able in  other  respects.  The  second  might  be  more  perma- 
nent, but  appears  to  be  a  very  inappropriate  and  unsatisfactory 
element  of  political  history.  Mr  Laing  thinks  that  from  the 
want  of  any  practicable  stone  for  building,  wood  came  to  be 
almost  the  sole  material  available  to  the  Norwegians  for  con* 
structing  houses ;  and  that  the  absence  of  strong  eastles  in 
which  an  aristooraey  could  intrench  themselves,  placed  them  at 
the  dncretion,  or. threw  them  on  the  good  opinion,  of  the  peo]de 
at  large.  We  confess  we  do  not  highly  prize  that  kind  of  freedom 
which  the  opening  of  freestone  quarries  would  endanger  or 
destroy.  In  our  view,  wood  or  stone,  or  die  want  of  either, 
i^  not  ^  what  constitutes  a  state:'  but  ^men'  who  in  all  ranks 
assert  their  own  rights  and  respect  those  of  others— ^mong  whom 
the  peasant  does  not  gnidge  the  peer  his  palace,  but  is  resolved 
that  hb  own .  cottage  shall  be  itself  a  castle,  as  impregnable  to 
lawless  approach  as  the  proudest  fortress  of  the  most  powerfoi 
baron.  The  subdivision  into  small  properties,  in  which  the 
freedom  of  Norway  finds  its  security,  or  develops  its  eflects^ 
appears,  as  a  general  system,  to  be  open  to  much  difference 
of  opinion.  It  may  exclude  some  sources  of  unhappiness,  and 
enlarge  the  dead  level  of  a  dull  and  monotonous  respectability ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  many  of  the  charities  of  life,  and  fatal  to 
all   the   high  results   that  spring  from  honest  and  energetie 
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aiAbitldn.?  ittrf  t<)iattl  tbeciiltttre3*^lwxth  phy^  moniJ>  whidi* 

proceeds  from  increaseH  wealth  j^nd  refined  leisure,  /    ,  \'/ 

^  Tiie  limited' or  questionable  nature  of  that  freedom  pf  political ' 
government  which  modern  Scandinavia  enjoys,  seems  to  have  . 
djeterred  Mr  Laing  frpm  referring  to  its  institutions  as  a  subject 
of  comparison  with  those,  of  Germany.     He  cojo^par^s  German  . 
liberty  not  wi^h  that  of  Denmark  or  Sweden!,.  bu$,^ith4;hati)f. 
England  a^d  tb^  United  States.     This,  bowever*  in  as  far  as  the 
argument  is  concenied»  is  VLpetitiojmncipii;  since  it  mu&t  first  be 
determined  whether  th^  liberty  and  national  character  of  England 
are  Scandinavian  or  not,  in  the  great  and  easentiar  features  by 
which  they  are  distinguished. 

On  this  question  Mr  Laing  pronounces  an  unhesitating  and 
unqualified  decision.  All  that  is  good  in  English  character  or 
institutions  is  the  result  of  Scandinavian  influences,  through 
which  we  have  been  rescued  from  that  degenerate  and  degraded 
condition  into  which  the  Apglo-Saxons  had  long  sunk: —  , 

•  *  The  spirit,  character,  and  national,  vigour  of  the  oid  Anglo-Saxon 
branch  of  this  people,  had  evidently  hecome  extinct  under  the  ii>fiuenc6' 
and  pressure  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.     This  abject  state  of  the  mass  of  the  old  Christianized  Anglo- 
S[axons,  is  evident  from  the  trifling  resistance  they  made  to  the  small 
piratical  bands  of  Danes  or  Northmen  y/ho  infested  and  settled  on  their 
coasts.     It  is  evident  that  the  people  had  neither  energ^  to  fight,  nor 
property,  laws,  or  ihstittitions  to  defend,  and  were  merely  serfs  on  the 
land  of  nobles,  or  of  the  church,  who  had  nothing  to'^Iose  by  a  cliange  of -» 
masters.   It  is  to  the  renewal  of  the  original  institutions,  social  condinlony 
and  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  society,  by  the  fresh  infusion  of  these 
Danish  conquerors  into  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population! 
IN  the   eleventh   century,  and   not  to  the  social  state  of  the  forest 
'Germans  in  the  first  century,  that  we  must  look  for  the  actual  origin  of. 
onr  national  institutions,  cbaracter>  and  principles- of  society,  and  for 
that  check  of  the  popular  opinion  and  will  upon  arbitrary  rule  which 
grew  up  by  degrees,  showing  itself  even  in  the  first  generation  after 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  which  slowly  but  necessarily  produced  the 
English  constitution,  laws,  institutions,  and  character.' — Again :    <  Our 
civil,  religious,  and  political  rights;  the  principles,  spirit,  and  forms  of 
egislaiion  through,  which  they  work  in  our  social  union,  are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  kings  of  the  Northmen,  not  of  the  Wittenagemoth  of  the  - 
Anglo-Saxons — of  the  independent  Norse  viking,  not  of  the  ah^ct  Saxon 
monk.' 

Mr  Laing's  depreciation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  also  extends  to 
their  literature,  which  he  thus  unfavourably  contrasts  with  that 
of  Scandinavia: — 

■ 

.  *■  It  is  not  the  literary  or  historical  value^  or  the  true  dates  or  feicts  o£ 
these  traditionary  pieces  called  sagas,  written  down  for  the  first  tima^ 
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wHbiil  th.o^.l^^nd  tod;  twtfnt]^  jMrs,  that  ia  the  i^porliAt  eoasitei^ 

tion  to  the  philosophical  reader  of  history ;  bat  the  extraordicarj  factm 
that  before  the  Norman  coiiquest  of  England  here  was  a  people  but  just  ~ 
Christianized,  whose  fathers  were  Pagans,  and  whp  were  stiu  called  bar- 
barians by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  yet  with  a  literature  in  their  own  language^ 
diffused  throtigh  the  whole  social  body,  and  living  in  the  common  tongue* 
and  the  mind  of  the  people.     The  reader  would  almost  ask  ff  the  An^o- 
Sbxons  were  Aot  the  barbarians  of  the  two*^-a  people,  to  judge  from. their 
hiatery^  without  aalitmal  leding^  interests;  or  Bfirit^;  sFunl?  in  t^eet 
aupenstitiony  and  with  no  hteraitQiie  ammig  th«m  btttwluil' belonged  txku 
class  of  men  bred  in  the  clmtef,  using  only  the  Laiis  langnage^  wMkcom-* 
HMmicatiog  only  with  each  other»  or  with  Rome.    la  the  same  period  m- 
which  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Pagans,  or  nearly  iChristianized  North-, 
men,  were  at  work  ii>  the  national  tongue  upon  sulyects  of  popular  in- 
terest, what  was  the  amount  of  literary  production  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ?     Gildas,  the  earliest  British  writer,  was  of  the  ancient  British^- 
not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  wrote  about  the  year  560,  or  a  cen- 
tury after  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England.     Gildas  Albanius,. 
or  Saint  GiWai,  preceded  him  by  about  a  century;  and  botti  wrote  in 
XjAtin,  not  itk  the  Btitish  or  the  Saacon  tongue.     Tbe  Hisioria  EccleH' 
astiea  VenerabiU^  Bedee^  was  written  in  Latin  about  the  year  791 ;  mhA' 
King.  Alfoed  translated  this  wolrk  of'  the  yenenible  Bede  into  Anglos 
Saxon,  about  858,  or  by  other  aoeouBts  some  time  between  67:2  and  900^ 
Aaser  wrote  De  Vita  et  Rebus  GesHs  Alfredi  about  the  same  period^ 
for  he  died  910.   Nennias,  and  his  annotator  Samuel,  are.  placed  hj  Pini« 
kerton  about  the  year  856.    Florence  of  Worcester  wrote  aboiut  1100 ;: 
Simeon  of  Durham  about  1164;  Giraldus  Carabrensis  in  the  same  cen- 
4;'ti7y.     The  Saxon  Chronicle  appears  to  have  been  the  woric  of  difier* 
ent  hands  from  the  1 1th  to  the  12tfa  century.     Roger  of  Hoyedon  wrote 
ahofit  1210;  Matthew  Paris,  the  contemporary  of  Sborro  Sturksen,  i^Kmi 
ld40.     Th^se  are  the  principal  writers  atAoegthe  Angle^axooa  referred' 
to  by  bmr  historians,  down  to  the  age  of  Snorro  Stnrbesoil;  and  they  all 
wrote  in  LatiSi  not  in  the  kngnage  id  the  peopke,  the  Angio-SaxiHu' 

We  had  not  atiticipated,  after  what  has  been  ti^ltten  on  the 
subject,  the  necessity  of  vindicating^  the  Anglo-Saxon  character 
from  attacks  of  this  nature,  made  oy  a  writer  of  ability  and  in- 
telligence. Independently  of  our  own  recent  historians,  and  the 
publications  of  our  own  scholars,  we  had  thought  that  any  such 
question  was  set  at  rest  by  the  opioions  of  foreign  writers  ;  and 
s^ove  all,  by  the  profound  and  iudid^us  work  of  Lappenberg> 
cf  whidi  a  kmg-expected  Bngltsh  transli^on  has  lately  appear* 
ed,  from  the  able  hand  of  Mr  Thorpe.  Mr  Laing,  perhaps^ 
may  consider  the  testimony  of  a  German  witness  more  excep- 
tionable even  than  that  of  an  English  one.  But  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  unbiassed  enquirer  can  consider  the  mass  of  valuable 
materials  that  have  lately  been  brought  together  in  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  without  feeling  that  the  Anglo-  Saxons  were  no 
itaworthy  ancestors  of  their  English  successors ;  ttiat  their  social' 
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andintdleetital  cliaracter  was  of  af  noblieor^er;  imdf  tbat^^hey  htA 
not  only  Gained  all  adviaQoed*poshion'8iBcio^'*tiie  countn^s  of 
Ehcopeiii  tearninflp,  piety,  and  refinement,  but  were  active  and' 
inatrumejital  m'  diffnnng  thb^  bfeseingsr  atmong  neighbouring 
natioiB,  and  nnght  etahniaa  their  Own' worh  no  small  |]iropoftion 
ofi  European  cmHiataon.     ,    *. 

Th&'Aaq^lo^axon^  Indeed,  tdurang  the  mpbitani  part^  tfaehr' 
hiitory)  diffsred  nmteiiiail^  front  the  people  who  are  so  nrueb  the 
objeete  of  Mr  laiosf'sfantadtibaAnriratmi.     Thej  bad  embraced 
Christianity;  they  had  renounced  idblatry  ntA  horBe^flesb;  and 
these  difler^Qces,  together  with  thepeciiUarities'of  their  liSickV 
position,  led  to  other  distinctions  of  a  edlateral  or  consequential 
kind.    The  Saxons  had  accepted  the* Gospel^*- that  reKgion  wbicb, 
at  its  first  announcement  among  tfaeb,  proclaimed  a  Sabbath  to 
the  slare ;  whioh  sought  to  gtilL  the  din  and  assuage  the  misery 
of.  public  and  private*  war;  and  which  open^ithegafles  of  mercy,  • 
not  to  tbe^  wealthy  and  the  warlike  as< such,  not^to  the  proud  or 
powerful,  but  to  tne  meek  and  lowly,  the  penitent  and  the  pure 
im  heart,' wbatevertheiTfank  tar  orstws&td  condition.    Suish  a  creed,  -* 
cordially  received;  must  haye  irrought  a  greai  cirnnge  in  the" 
charactef  and  condition  of  a  pdople  composed  tff  warriors  and^' 
conquerors,  scarcely  firm  in  the  seats  which  they  had' won.' 
War  and  bloodshed  could  no  longer' bes  the  universal  preference 
o£the  nation ;  and,  as  Christianity  brought  in  its  train  the  ehar!-^ 
ties  of  socbi  life,  and  the  refinements  of  taste  and  letters,  there 
wai  a  risk  thott  these  pacific  tendencies  might  exceed  tHeir  due 
bounds;  and  that  too  many  of  the  better  spirits  might  be  drawn 
off  fcem  those  warlike  and  worldly  pursints^  wbieh  the  exigencies 
of  the>  times  requinedi  r  . 

We  are  two  firom  sttpposing  Mr  Laing  to  be  one  -of  those 
whose  piety  ^  would  ndt  grvw  Warner  stmong'  the  ruins  of  lona  f 
but  £9^  the  monasteries  of  SaifOB  England  he  see^s  to  Mve  little 
sympathy  ;^  andihe  would  scarcdly^  we  fear,  have  joinediin  Canute's^ 
command,  to  row  near  to  the  monks  of  Ely  that  their  song  jfngkt 
be  heanh  Yet  ftom  these  centres  of  qiviliization,^ — from  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow,^^  from  Melrose  and  Mi^hnesbary, — tniany  a  ray 
o£'useM'  light  found  its  way  through  the  surrounding  gloom, 
and  penetrated  even  into  distant'  lands  tb  eheer  and  guide  ^ 
those  who:  walked  in  error  and  ignorance^  We  should /be  loth. ' 
tci<uttera  word  in  praise  of  Monachism  in  atn  abstract  o¥  absolute 
sense;  but  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  present  times  teaiihes  us  to 
view  all  past  institutions  with  a- charitable  alfewance;  to  construe 
them  along  with  the  context,  and  to  hM>k  fot  their*  bright  ride 
and  their  true  pers^ctivei^  The  monas<^o  life  was'  the  over- 
strained effiirt^  ol  Yeligiotl  and  leamkig  to  ^odfreet  the^vk^enof 
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h^Henism-  afict  ignonfiice;?  and  it  was  perhaps  necessary,  or 
aC  any  rate  advantageous^  for  a  time,  to  coliect  together  and 
shield  from  the  rude  blast  of  external  violence  the  feeble  and 
struggling  sparks  of  that  holy  fire  of  Christian  civilization,  which 
was  ultimately  to  blaze  into  a  flame,  and  glow  oh  isvery  h^utfa* 
In  those  retreats,  men  of  intellect  found  a  new  opening  for 
their  ei^ergies  as  well  as  their  ambition.  The  weak  and  weary 
found  shelter  and  repose ;  and  those  whose  hearts  were  sick,  or 
whose  consciences  were  burdened  with  the  miseries  or  crimes  of 
a  wild  or  worldly  life,  sought  there  relief  froin  their  disgnsts, 
and  atoniement  for  their  errors.  The  monks  and  churchmen  of 
Saxon  England  present  us  with  instances  of  learning  and  energy, 
which  amply  redeem  the  national  character  from  any  reproach  of 
slothfulness  or  degradation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  turn  over 
any  of  those  volumes  on  this  subject,  which  are  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  our  history — we  would  mention,  in  particular, 
Mr  Wright's  valuable  summary  of  Anglo- Saion  biography 
— without  seeing  that,  though  the  direction  of  their  exertions 
was  changed,  the  same  vigour  of  character  continued  to 
distinguish  the  Saxon- English  after  their  conversion  as  be- 
fore it.  The  names  of  Wilfred,  Benedict.  Biscop,  Aldhelm, 
Wilbrord,  Bede,  Wirifrid — better  known  by  the  name  of  Boni- 
face— Willehad,  Alcuin,  and  ^Ifric,  cannot  but  be  revered 
as  those  of  eminent  benefactors,  not  only  of  their  own  country, 
but  of  mankind.  Their  talents  were  certainly  as  strong,  and  as 
beneficially  employed,  as  those  of  any  of  the  Scandina%dan  skalds 
or  vikings  who  may  have  been  their  contemporaries.  They 
were  engaged,  indeed,  not  in  celebrating  or  inciting  ^  strand- 
^  hugs'  and  sea-robberies,  but  in  conducting  contests  and  incur- 
sions of  another  kind — in  carrying  light  through  the  darkness 
that. existed  among  the  remaining  Pagans  of  their  own  country — 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  in  other  lands — or  in 
enforcing  its  practice  in  those  already  converted,  whether  abroad 
or  at  home. 

If  we  consider  how  completely  the  piety  and  learning  planted 
in  Britain  by  the  Komans  was  rooted  out  at  the  Saxon  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  we  must  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  new,  a  richer,  and  a  hardier  growth  of  the  same  blessings 
sprang  ap  under  other  hands^  Within  little  more  than  two 
centuries  after  their  landing,  the  English  Saxons  were  not 
merely  converted  to  Christianity,  but  had  turned  their  energies 
Co  the  conversion  of  their  old  kinsmen  on  the  Continent;  and 
had  attained  a  high  place  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe. 
The  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Bede  in  a  Northumbrian 
i^lpister,  is  perhaps,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  &ct  to  be  mor^ 
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:  justly  yurovA  eij  llian  the  kiftaence  of  Alonin  iii  t^jeoiln- 
8el6  of  Charlemagne  in  tixe  eighth.  .The  position  and  ;ki}bours 
odf  Bonifaieeiin  the  intermediate  period^,  as  .the  api^stlei  of.  tne 

'  Geirnians,  add  his  mimfe^t  sujate^ioritj^'ip  reputation  and  in- 

-  :fliiQnoe,  as  well  as  in  pdety  aqd  purll^^  ^f  oharacter^  Oi^erthe 
mass  of  the  Frankish  clergy,  present^ifi  possibly,  a.  still  more 
gratifying  pictiire.^  But  ItMs,  most.ol  all|  honQuirable.-.to  Eng- 
land^.diat  diese  m^  were  not  ,*prdld3gBeaaiiiong);)ieiir  countrymen, 
but  owed  their  eminsnce  ta  the  oix^^ry  gupcfibri^y  of  indiaridual 
genius^  aided  by  the  commoa  institutions' and  general  spisiii^f 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  accusation  that'  the  IBqgUsh  Saxons  were  sunk  in  abject 
superstition,  must  jnean  either  that  they  were  more  superstitions 
tlian  the  rest  of  Christian  Europe,  or  that,  they  were  more  super- 
stitious than  the  Pagan  SoaJidiBavians. :  ,  To  neither  of  these 
propositioqs  tan  ..We  ac^de.  The;  ages  in  which  the  .Anglo- 
Saxons  flourished,  were  marked  by  &  general  spirit  of  cr€Kli:^ity. 
The  laws  of  nattore  and  Providence  were  imperfectly .  under- 
stood, and  even  Christians  were  ignomnt  that  the  tarity  of 
miracles,  and  their  limitation  to  the  events  wfaiph  inspiration  has 
recorded,  are  essential  el^zijents  in  .the  evidences  and  scheme  of 
Christiaoity*  The  English  Simons  were  in.  no  respect,  taore 
credulous  or  doriaipt  tlmk  their  neigbbpurs..  They  had  been 
converted  by  the  Romish.  Churchy  .and  they  naturally  adhered 
to  her  doctrine  and  discipline.     But  neither  Was  that  church 

;so  corrupt  at  that  time  as  she  afterwards. b^can^e;  not  did 
the  Anglo-Saxons  embrace,  implicitly  ailLther  error>  whi^.ewn 
then  haid  tainted  |;he.  Romish.,  system.'  .  Mon^ticism,  .indeed, 
prevailed  among  th^n,  as  it  long  did  pvt^r  all  Christian  Eui^ope  ; 

;  and  it  served  some  b^eflcent  purposes,, W:^jthyy  we  n^ay  hope^ 
of  the  holy  and  humane  motiv.es.  \^Iuchliad  a  ^hare  in.ptoducing 
the  error.  Pilgrimages  are.  another  part  of.  those  ob^rranc^s 
among  the  English  Saxons  wUch  may  be  .considered  as' par- 
taking of  superstition^  and  as  leading  .to!  moral  abuses.  But 
those  religious  expeditiojQS  were  probably  neither  better .  nor 
worse  before  the. Conquest  than  after  it;  and  if  persons  of  lax 
principles  found  in  them  in  the  earlier  period  a  license  for  their 
irregularities,  they  were  uierely  abtieipatlbg  those  characlters 
of  which  the.  fVi/e  of  Bath  was  afterwards  the  faithful  r^e- 
6ent£U.ion.  Many  of  the  other  superstitions  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers were  the  results  of  their  Pagan  creed,  of  whicb^  to  use  the 
common  illustrationy  they  had  brought  ,ravt  of. thp  shell  alongst 
with  them  when  they  left  the  nest..  Tb^  prdeals  which  the 
church  adopted   or  alltoJBred  w«f^  of  Pagtoi,  wigiuj  ai\d  tie 
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Cosmogonies  and  Tbec^pomes  of  tbe  old  belief  were  a  £t 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  tkoae  kgfends  and  unauthor- 
ized imaffi^tioos  with  which  .the  pure  gold .  of  the  Gospel 
came  to  be  so  largel7 alloyed.  It  is  but  £iir  to.  say  that  the 
better  class  of  lite&of  die  early  Saxon  Saints  hav^e  less  appear- 
SMice  of  unequivocal  fraud  or  fidsehood  than  ihas  sometiiDes  been 
inferred.  In  Bedie's  IHe  of  St  Cuthbert,  most  of  the  miraculous 
.  marratiFes  may^  with  ^  small  •  stretch  of  charity,  be  expkdned 
by  supposing  ihem  Jto  contain  those  erroneous  .or  exaggerated 
jaocoonts  of  natural  coinoidences  which  >are  too.  often  turned 
to  a  similar  account  in  the  biographies  of  all  missionJEnries  and 
martyrs^  ancient  and  jDodern,  Fppisnor  Reformed*  The  Ca&olic 
crow  that  brought  food  to  fit  Cuthbert  in  Lindis&rae,  was  searcdy 
more  marvellous  than  the  Protestant  hen  that  every  day  for  a 
fortnight  laid  an  egg  in  a  garret  for  John  Brentins'a  dinner ;  and 
kindly  oonsented  to  -abstain  from  cackling,  that  the  place  of  her 
deposit  land  of  his  <eoncealment  might  remain  undeteetttd. 

The  superstitions,  indeed,  of  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxons 

differed  in  no  nmterial  respect  from  tibose  wiiidi  the  ScimdinaviaBS 

themselves  adopted  when  they  were   Christiahieed. .   Canute, 

one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Scandinavia  produced,. had  no  dk- 

inclination  to  the  monastic  ^system ;   and  his  succesaois  were 

•  proud  to  dioose  their  prelates  and  friends  firom  the  4Anglo*-Saxon 

Church  even  in  its  state  of  decline.     The  Norman  oonqoeiors 

were^as  devoted  to  the  superstitious  practices  of  .the  ag^  as  those 

whom  they  subdued ;  and  if  tbe  battle  of  Hastings  was  lost  or 

won  by  religious  influences,  it  was  mrt  from  superstition  on  the 

.  part  of  the  English,  who  wt%  said  to  have  passed  the  fureceding 

:  night  in  reddess  revelry^ — «  ooostagion  suspected  to  have  been 

'  canghit  from  Dfinish  habits^;  while  ^  invaaeors-  were  preparing 

themselves  for  the  combat  by  masses  and  litanies^  and  went 

forward  to  battle  amid  tbe  benedictions  of' their  piiest99  and^stzoog 

in  the  authority  of  the  Pope  himself. 

But  neither  can  it  be.  said  that  the  superstitifsa  which  then 
aullied  Cfaristiaoiity  were  worse  than  those  wbich'brionged  to  the 
Paganism  of  theuttconverted  Tioutons.  ScandiaaEvia,  to  whose 
.inwuntains  so  many  nustsof  superstition  stilLcUwg  even  in  the 
neridiM  light  of  Chri#tianity,  could  not  foe  free  from  them  at  a 
dsi^r  fmriod.  Witchcrafts,  eoreeries,  human  saerifioes,  idblatiies 
of  ^  kinds,  wet^e  prevalent  imioag  tbe  Pagan,  enemiea  of  £ag- 
land^  and,  notwltfaatandiag  .the  adage  agiunst  the  ewruption  of 
•ffood  things^  wo  may  4kffirm  that  the  won*  snperstitioBB  of 
Popery  w«re  not  so^  bad  as  the  best  of  Paganism.  >  We  depve- 
•cate^  indefec),  any  ^^pdsition  that  would  exajfgerate  tihe  enors  jor 
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-dmute  Ae  Qs«6dA«8B  «f  t^  Popiflh  diurdi  in  liB  own  time 
'mmi  Bfhffte.  -Brett  at  Ae  present  da^,  we  see  at  home  as  vpdl  as 
ittbioad  a  igoodly  aMount  of  superstition  around  u» ;  but  wkfle 
"we  may  deplore  the  evroM  of  some  of  •our  eountrymen  and  neig^- 

iMMire,  we  do  ^not^  on  thai  aoeoun^  deny  that  they  possess,  or 
<'WiBfa  thal*di^  posseMed  so  longer,  the  essentidi  bdief  and  Uess- 
-lags 'Of  Christianity;    '   - 

In  one  t«speot,  the  labours' «(  the  A^glo^akon  monks  were 
•eminentty  bostaie  to  smpentltiolis  influeMes.  Theb  diligent 
^tndy -Of  the  Sciiptares  appears  >  in  all  theur  wiitines,  and  in  all 
:^e  aceountft.  iJiat  'have  been  left  of  the  most  eminent  among 
-^hem.  Th^pe  is  something  most  primitive  and  pleasing  in  the 
-pictuiie  whSehr  Bede  gtres  of  St  Gutbbe^'s  iniercoucs^  i^ith  the 
-venersd^k  Bdsil  of  Melvose,  then  on  his  deathbed.  Believing 
-that  he  had  but  a  week  to  live^  Boisil  proposed  to  bis  young 
'Aiend  lo^derote  it  with  him  to  the  perusal  of- Jolm  the  Evange^ 

list.    ^  I  have  a  copy,'  he  said,  *  eontaintng seven  sheets;  we 

>  oan,  with  OodV  help,  read  one  every  day,  and  meditate  thereon 

>  as  we*are  able;'  ^  They  did  so,  and  aceemplished  the  task ;  for 
-^  ithey  sought'  only  that  simple  feitb  Mdiioh  works  by  love,  and 

*  did  not  handle  profound  questions.  After  dieir  seven  days' 
■^  study,  Boisil  dSteA  of  his  disease,  and  entered  into  the  joys  ef 
"*  eternal  light.^    >     v 

Of  a  c6ngenial  cbaitoeter  were  the  li^  attd  the  death  of  Bede 
himself.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  never^'ailiDg  ^m- 
iploymeat  of  every  hour  that  could  be  withdrawn  from  other 
^utiei»;  and  the  sternest  denouncer  of  monastic  habits  must  some- 
^vrhtit  relax  his  severity^  when  he  reads,  in  Bede's  simple  and 
^uceee  language^  the  de8crlptk>n of  has^pio^s' occupations : — 

^Cnfictam  vitee  tempns  in  qnsdem  monHsterii'habitatione  p^ragen^, 
omnem  medHandAi  -Scrtptttfis  operam  dedi ;  ^ttqtte  imit  obserrantiatti 
>dtietpliii9  legnlarii  et.qoatidiaiiam  oMitaadi  ia  ecclesvi  cuxaiAf, isemper 
xmtdiBoere,  aot  (^osre^  ant  scrihere  duloe  Jttbviw'  '  > 

Such  a  Itfe,  ador*^  'as  H  was  by  wfany  valuable  contribu- 
tions tb  f  eligidn  aad  science,  was  wbrtMly  dosed  by  the  devotion 
of  his  dying  bre^h  t^  tl^  cotidusioBr  of  a  translation  of  St  John's 
-gospel,— ;tndt  portion  of  Scripture  for  which  so  many  good  m^n 
$ave  evii^ced  their  special  predilection.  But  the  exertions  of  this 
^xeeHent'mOnk  in  this  beneficent  field,  were  not  instdated  or  soli- 
dary. We  believe  It  may  be^  justly  said^  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
latnguage"  eonD^ned  far  ttixjt^  translations  froih  the  S(iriptur^s 
^Hto  that  of  Any-'Other  naftion  of  ^ the*  period,.  Oir  long  after  it, 
^oiWd^'boa^t^ol'J     -'i'^'   *     -   ''.r   -  ""^' '       '^  ■  ■  ' 

"^Pb  the  AntfOASAxori' fetergy,^  we  rtfittk-we  arc  indfebtfetf^or 
«woMJto«Ugtaill&]^  and*i^MiQDmendatory*t[u&Mes;w)iicb;  aimc^ 
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otber  pecuUari]ti^9  ,  became  firmljr  batnrai&ied  mracbugst 
a  strong  taste  for  classical  t^arniog^  and  a  deep  aicachttieiit 
to  scriptural  CbrUtianity.  We  know  of  bq  mofe  geoeroos  or 
salutary  te^ideucie^  ia.a  nation's  character  or  babita;  ami  tbe 
combinatioB  of  tbe  two  elements  produces  probably  tbe  bi^ffastt 
and  happiest  admixture  of  qualities  that  our  nalure  adanta 
of.  Tbe  fair  edifice  of  Christianity,  raised  upon  the  elei^ 
tioas  of  Greek  refioeodent  ^oed  Komkn  yirtue^  eiEbtbita  tbe 
noblest  object  of  attainment  that  can  be  presented  to  ua» 
Tbe  English  bav^  ever  be^. too  practical  a  people  to  apply 
themselves  mucb  to  abstract  or  theoretical  fttudy ;  but  amidst 
all  the  revolutions  of  system  and  government  that  have 
visited  us^  the  love  of  classical  learning  has  continued  for.  a 
thousand  years  to  exert  its  ennobling  and  invigoraUng  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  our  educated  youth*  For  tbe  same  pe- 
riod, and  with  a  still  stronger  and  more  extended  power,  tbe 
knowledge  and  love  of  tbe  Scriptures  have  held  a  place-  in.  tbe 
bearts  of  Englishmen,  amid  all  tbe  corruptiiws  of  eectesiastijsal 
error.  The  spirit  that  was  in  Bede  and  bis  associales^revived 
in  Wicliffe;  and  ultimately,  with  no  small  help  from  Anglo- 
Salmon  examples,  asserted  in  tbe  Reformation,  the  birthrigbt  of 
every  Englishman,  never  hereafter  to  .be  impaired — to  read  his 
Bible  by  his  own  hearth  with  reverence  towards  bis  clerical 
teachers,  but  with  a. higher  reverence  lor  the  spirit  breathed 
from  the  book  itself.  .      . 

These  heritages  we  do  not  certainly  derive>&om  any  Danish 
invaders;  and  their  value.demands our  gratitude  tovrards  those  to 
-whom  we  pwe  them.  We  firmly  believe)  that  tbe  greater  tbe  Itfigth 
of  time  for  which  knowledge,  piety,  and  civilisation  prevail 
in  a  country,  the  n^ore  they  accumulate,  and  overflow  into  every 
channel ;  and  in  that  view  it  is^no  small  advanti^ge  to  us,  that  we 
are  in  jmy  respect  the  descendants  of  a  people  so  early  eonverled 
to  Christianity,  and  sa  early  imbued  with  Eucopeaa  literature; 
and  amongst  whom,  therefore,  the  best  social  influeixces  have  been 
at  work  with  more  or  less  activity,  for  so  long  a  period,  withoat 
any  serious  relap:se  or  appearanpe  of  degeneracy. 

If  the  classical  or  biblical  partialities  of  Anglo-Saxon  students- 
have  deprived  us  of  a  few  secular  ballads  that  might  have  bee» 
the  fruits  of  time  and  talents  differently  employed,^  we  ought, 
we  think,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  sacrifice.  The  admirable  Htstof^ 
of  Bede,  and  the  varipus  translations  of  the  ScriptureSi^  would  weU 
repay  the  loss  of  whole  reams  of  scaldic  rhymes,  such  aft  tbe  latteyr 
ages  at  least  of  the  Scandinavians  present  to  us. '  But  it  is  certaMI 
that  no  neglect  orcoufempt  of  their  own  tongue  pi  erailed  among 
the  Anglo*  Sax^^  rulers,  pc  leading  vfk^.  TJl^eir  trao^to^M  of  U^ 
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.  SoriptureS)  tkekius'e  ^.Edglish  as  a  b&urdb  language  fn  theinpi^jr- 

'  «ts,  creeds^  and  cooftsaiQDStaDd  the iprbmulgatioii. of  their  htwg  m 

<  a  isiffiilar  form,  affofdingiindeed  the  «adiest  examples  of  written 

'  legUlation  in  a  Teutoiiic  language — ithese  alone  iro;uld  prove  th^r 

.  desire  to  disiemisale  among  the  people  all  ^eed6ii  instruction, 

/wkelheif  ei  a.sao'ed  oar  a  secular  character.     But,  in  poi»t  of 

.  facty  there  caoxb^i  no  dlimbt  that:  their  learned  men  weve  warmly 

attached  to  their  native. speech  as  a  vehieleof  poetry.     Bede, 

k  is^  true,  wrote  hi«  Ecdimmstkal  HisUfry^  as  Saxo  with  less 

cause  did  his  Cwkl  i/tstoiy  some  eenturies  afterwards,  in  the 

language  thaH  would. secure  it*  the  widest  and;  most  lasting  cele- 

.  brity.     But  the  onewas  not  indiflbceoit,  aa^  more  than  the  other, 

to  the  ind^enous  poetry  of  his  country.    Bede  is  expressly  stated 

by  his  frifiid  Gulhbert  to  have  lieai  learned  in  his  own  language 

andpaetry,  and  to  hare  tiomposed  on  his  deathbed  those  simple 

.  Anglo-Saxon  lines  which  Cutbbert  has  given  us,  and  which,^  as 

we  meet  with  ihem  also  among  the  manuscripts  of  St  Gall,  must 

ibave  beeoigeaerally  icherished  eitherfor  their  own  merit  or  the 

name  of  .their  author: — 

<  For  that  inetitaWe  roa4  .      . 

That  leads  bim  to  bh.  ht^t  abode,  ■     ' 

Kone  £an  fbo  well  prepare, 
Or  wdgh  too  wif^ely  era  he  fo 
,    ,  .  The  goo^  or  ill  bi^:  sQul  must  knoiw. 

When  brought  to  ju(igmqnt^tUere.' 

Aldhebn,  somewhat  before  Bede,  had  shown:  the  same  respect  for 
-hla  vernacular  tongue;  and. was* extolled  by  Alfred  himself  asun- 
KivaUed>  both  in  the  compositian  and  in  the  recitation  of  English 
poetry.    The  reputation  o£  Alfred  as  a  lover  and  patro<ti'of  Saxon 
aovig  is'Well  known ;  and  altiuKigh  we  do  not  quite  adopt  the  stor^' 
of  his  itialt  as  a  minstrel  to  the  Danish  camp^-since  we  are  not  told 
the  language  that  he  used,'iand.think  it  improbable  either  that  he 
could  sing  JScandinavian^irerses,  or  that  the  £)ane8  could  appreciate 
Eoglidi  enes^jret  it  is  fairto  view  the  tradition  as  founded  on  some 
■verisimilitude  dn  the  maiuieia  and  feelings  of  the  age.     Many 
iQther  indications  remain  of  thd  wide  diffusion  of  popular  poetry 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons^    Even.  Dunstan  seems  to  have  been 
w^l  skilled  in. the  Aattonal  poetry,  and  to  have  incurred  obldquy 
,in  liis  clerieal  character  0a  >  that  accoiint.     The  English^  on  the 
-  eve  ;of  the  battle  of  Hastings^  employed  themselves  over  their 
cupa in  singing  the  old  btdlads  of  their  country  i  and  matiy  native 
oomposiliomsi  sour  lastf  seem,  firom  their  greater  buoyancy,  to 
Have  survived  for  some  tine,  the  general  wreck  of  -Saxon  nation- 
ality, which  the  issue  of  that  contest  occfisioned* 
.     ht  jildging^oC  AngWSAXoniiliteiatuxe^.it  i^  necessary  to  4on^ 
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tuder  hoRrfar  U  hn  beim  fully  or  fiutlifiillj  banMl  down  teos. 
Fnnn  causes  already  indioaited,  we^casmot  expect  tkat  tke  Pagmn 
Jbymns  of  ti^  people  shomM  have  «arTiTed  'the  iatM^daotioB  -of 
Christianity;  and  eipen  mneh  of  their  early  heroic  and  popular 

.  ipoetry  must  have  perished.    They  had  «o  diitaK*  and  undisturbed 

.  'Coloiiy,  iv3i0re  it  could  find  a  eorer  foom  'the  storm;  aad  whoR  we 
remark  how  complete  has  been  the  wneck  of  sinaiikif  xovpositioBs 

.  in  Germany^  aaid  an  the  Seandtnavian  ^continent,  prior  to  the 
eleventh  eentury^  we  diall  imfy  wonder  that  so  nuch  has  bcitn 
preserved  of  the  compositions  of  a  people  whose  langwagfe  and 
«ow«reigBty  had :  perished  at  that  period.     We  know  from  un- 

.  doubted  testimony  that  much  of  their  natioiiai  poetry  exisCed, 
of  which  no  i^Hcs  now  remain ;  and  -eminent  men  are  handed 

•  ^down  to  us  as  the  authors  of  vemacuiar  oompositions,  who 
are  only  known  las  writeis'by  dirir  Latin  works.  The  ra- 
vages of  ihe  Ntf^rlhmen  were  notoriously  directed  toAe  Saxon 
monasteries^  and  must  have  be^.  fatal  to  the  SoianiiBeriplB  de- 

•  posited  in  them;  and>  the.  taunts  of  a  SeandinavisRB  at  the  enell 
remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  are  uttered  withuboutasi^eed 
a  grace  as  that  of  a  descendamt  of  Om;wr  sneering^  at  the  paucity 
of  books  in  the  libraries  of  lAJiexandria. 

Other  influences  must  be  taken  inlD  view  of  a  more  modem 
date.  In  no  Teutonic  country  has  the  language  undergone  so 
great  a  change  as  in  England  ;  and  to  no  people  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  speech  of  our  forefathers  so  difficult  as  to  ourselves. 
The  native  of  Oetmany  is  still  practised  enooffh  in  artificial 
inflections  and  getiders  to  see  iJie  principles  of  me  older  pbile- 
iogy ;  aud  is  led,  aliaost  by  easy  transitions  j^rom  his  eareryday 
speechy  to  the  langui^e  of  the  middle  ages,  and  'thence- to  that 
of  a  cbiker  period*  The  Icelander  has  -^vcn  less  diffieuby  ki 
going  bade ;  and,  as  far  as  words  ane  eoneemed,'  eau<  anderstuid 
the  ^d  Norse  more  easily  than  we  eait  learn  Chaucer*  An  Eeg- 
lisl^nan,'  though,  he  may  uecog^ise  its  roots  as  fioaSliEr  to  Ida, 
has  every  thing  to  learn  in  the  grammar  of  Aagle-^SaKoii ;  and, 
.until  a  few  years  ago,  when  JScaodJaaviaa  and  'Oemian  ana- 
logies were  brought  to  our  aid, 'many. of  our  English  Saxon 
<ec»olars  did  not  know  a  masculine  ftom-a  Csiniaine  noua, 
qr  an  aecusativie  singukr  from  a  genitive  plural.  A  ffreat  Mdf 
^videdour  English  speech  in  Ae  one  period  from  ll»e  other; 
-and  the  bfidge  that  connects  the  two  is  siot  even  yet  ptme- 
tieable  to  the  multitude^  For  aetend  centmries,  An^o-£ia«on 
literature  wasi  neglected  and  nnhnown ;  4UnI  after  it  m%l  began 
to  be  studied,  the  pursuit  wm  confined  to^parUalolijeets,  and 
was  satisfied  with  a  enperficial  vieWL  Ifor  can  ii  bb  saM'that 
it  4ttmad  a  ttmfirfih^te  ^andoiitioal  duoraemr  iQrtiL  wdkhin 
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the  Itot  twenty. 70910.     It  is.thus jprobaUe  th«it  belw^ntlie 
'eleventh  and  tbe. seventeenth  centuries  many  Sa:sKNi manuscripits 
have  pei^ed^  from  a  total  indifference  to  their .  consents  and 
i^orance  of  tixeu  vab^« 

It  is  most  nnreasoAable,  therefore^to  looklor  Anglo-Saxon  Uteca- 
tnre  except  in  an  imperfect  antd  fvagmenlaryfQraL  :  But  it  ia  stSl 
jnore  unreafitonal^le  to  expeetinitciunposillonfl  of  ^  elasiBWhiehwere 
foreign  to  the  circumstances  and  aiitnation  of  ithe  iime.  Mr  Laii^ 
^^contrasts  its  ban:€»mess  in  piiose  narrative  with  :the  prolific  vigour 
of  Icdandio  talent  in  Itheijr  isa^as  and  ^chronicles.  Buit  he  for- 
:g^ts  that  the  Ang^Saxon  gof^rnment  and. language  were  at 
an  end  before  the  pendency  t^  suoh  compositions  had  come  to 
develop  itself  either  in  England  or  in  ScancUaavAa.  When  the 
'battle  of  Hasting  was  V^st  and  iwon^  the  two  men  ^wfao  first  pat 
pento.pape)^  or^rather  to  parclimeaity  in  Iceland,  tf>  any  good  pur- 
pose, were  unborn,  or  were  mei^  d3dldcen-n-&&mund  being  bom 
m  1056,  and  Arisome  yearsJateir.  The. p«re, Saxon  jtovgue  was 
-silent  for  ever  .b^ore  a  line  of  Scandinavian  piroae  had  an  exist- 
<ea9ice ;  while  the  Icelandic  sagas^jare  two  centuries  later.  We  do 
.not  blame,  the  Augustan  age  for  not  producing  as  pleasant  and 
)perennial  a  stream  of  fictkioufi.  naiarative  ^as  that.wluch  flows  in 
iour  ^wn  :day  jl'om'SOjmaAy  pens.  Nor  should  we  tiondemn  the 
.eontenvpOrarie^  of  B^de  or  Alfred  for  not  possessing  the  tastes  of 
the  Icejiandetis  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenUi  centuries,  which  even 
tiieir  J^insmen,  the  continental  Scandinavians,  did  uotisbare  with 

In  rumiiiig  lapiflly  over  the  list  of  those  relies  of  Anglo- 
3a^on  literature  wJ^ich  adverse  events:  ha^e  spmred  .to  ns,  we 
.iiaK^e.no  intention  of  comparing  their  merit  wiUn  other  eompo- 
jritians  either. of  (classical, or  io£  modeim  -times.  It  is  not  to  be 
jeiKpeoted  that  .the  hordes  of  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea  Ishould 
j>rodil#e,^^^fin^me]tts  of  thongitt  or  style  as  the  happier  shores 
-of  th^iMg^mi  and.in  wisdom:  and  subUmilyf  it. has  been  the 
ig^  tof  Gxiee^e;  [to  eiscel  by  its  beroic  poetry  every  other  heathen 
^opli^  The  £(ole  question  ;m  rare  eonsideiing  ia,  whether  the 
..AAtglp-Sai^on.lilerature  ^  krc  inorw  hajii^  it,  and.  due  allowances 
it^ng^nade,  .indieatea.the.e^stence  jOr  l;he  absence  of  intelleet 
<4lld  energy  in  the  ,natiion»  to  which  Jt.  belongs.  > 

'.  The. p<^^  romance  f>f,jS^c^^{^is  gcmerally  oonndered  toexi- 
Jhijl^t  t6jHS.th9.old^  ei^iating  specimenoffNorthernhefoie  poetry; 
*^E|d.  |>eiAyp|lf  ij^iib^  t^hole  r^n^e  ottT^utohicjUteBatune  its  origini»l 
^Sjlf\\  iA  djufi  #f cond  m  antiquity  te^  the ;  ScripiurtB  of  .Ulfila$.  Its 
\pmo^i  histtfi^  la  iTin^mMJ^ableiUufilmation  of  i  the  faaek- 
d£  Otir  ^UiiOftational  fttudie6.  T'hdughi  parti^ly  >c(nqb^ 
tutt0  :^a£$)ii^  in^th^  4)ages  aof  Mr .  Turner  aiiid  Mr 
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Conybeare,  the  fifst  editipn  o^  jB^«^2^/^  was- that  which  the  lade 
Dr   Thorkelitt  published  at  Cope»bag<^  in    1815;  -and   we 

>  venture  to  assert  that  a  more  presampiudud  or  igtioratftattetnpt 
at  editorship  was  never  exhibited.  Such  a'  bo^,  so  far  frottt 
promoting^  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  wfts-calciilated  greatly 
>to  retard  it;  and  it  was  only  within  the^e'few  yeats  that  Mr 
Kembie's  labour^  for  the  first  tin^  put  us  in  possession  of  tbe 
text  in  a  correct  and  authentic  form ;  at  a  distance  probably  df 
about  a  thousand  years  after  it  had  been  committed  to  writin|^ 
among  our  ancestors.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  a  poera  of  so 
much  merit  and  interest  should  have  remained  latent  so  long.; 
and  it  is  to*  be  lamented  that  even  now  it  shbtiid  be  darkened  by 
so  many  obseuri ties,  and  defaced  by  so  many  corruptions  and 

^  mutilations,  both  of  the  manuscript  and^robably  also  of  the  poem 
itself,  before  it  assumed  a  written  shape.  It  is  certain  that  in  its 
original  structure  it  must  have  been  composed  in  times  of  Pagan- 
ism, if  not  even  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  Saxdn  settlement  of 
England.  But  all  traces  of  the  higher  Pagan  mythology  hav^ 
been  carefully  effaced,  and<  adventitious  allusions  to  Christianity 
.  introduced.  A  large  part  of  it  has  obviously  been  lost,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  written  by  a  scribe  who  had  a  very  imperfect 
comprehension  of  its  meaning ;  while,  even  where  it  has  not 
been  corrupted,  the  allusions  are  obscure,  and  iiot  fully  eluci- 
dated by  any  other  records  of  the  Teutonic  traditions.  With 
all  its  imperfections,  however,  we  see-  the  genuine  gold  shining 
through  the  rust  of  ages.  The  hero  Beowulf  presents  a  charac- 
teristic picture  of  a  Teutonic  warrior  of  the  iiighest  grade — 
something  far  above  t^e  vikings  of  a  later  age— -one  whoee 
valour  and  superhuman  strength  are  devoted,  not  to  causeless 
contests  or  unjust  aggressions,  but  to  wars  with  demons,  <iragoni^ 
and  all  evil  things, — labours  for  extirpating  the  ienemies  of  man^ 
kind,  whether  fabulous  or  mythical; — Istbours  wtlieh^  Aough 
sometimes  degenerating  from  eo  high  a  standard^  have  always  held 
a  favourite  place  in  Teutonic  stoiry,  and  which,  in  earlier  time% 
gave  glory  and  immortality  to  the  Grecian  Hercules  and  kia 
companions*    The  representations^ of  the  fiendish  monsters,  ^wet 

>  and  dry,'  with  which  Beowulf  contends  single-handed-^their 
submarine  or  subterranean  abodes  and  mystical  treasures,  tbe 
terrors  of  tbe  combat,  the  glories  and  rejoicings  of  die  triumph^ 
the  gentleness  and  goodness  throughout  of  the  viistorious  chie^ 
though  so  mighty  a  <  beast  of  war,'  his  ultimate  death  in  tb^ 
midst  of  a -victory  over  tbe  pestilential  ^  worm'  that  had  deao* 
lated  bis  people,  the  tender  attachment  which  bound  to  him  in 
his  last  perils  the  faithful  Wiglaf  alone  among  all  his  followers, 
and  the  grief  with  which  -his  subjects  consigned  liim  to  the  foBeml 
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pik-^aJl  theae  are  dbtpieted  witU  trntkanncl  eaomeetnesS)  aiid  in.  a 
spirit  of  ehiralrous  magnanimitjry  and  of  ^at  true  poetry  wlttch 
cannot  &il  to  flow  from  a  dear  vkion  of  noble  tbings*  Even  ia  ' 
Mr  Kemblo's  literal  translation^  made  purposely,  with  a  pfailo* 
logical  object,  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible,  a. careful  and 
iat^Uigent  eye  will  see  those  beauties  wbiob  the  few  alone  can 
fully  appreciate  in  the  originaL 

.  Tbe  remarkable  poems  wluoh  pato  ander  the  name  of  C»dmon> 
appear  to  us  to  merit ^he  admiration  they  have  received.  Whe- 
ther they  are  the  genuine  remaiiis  of  that  celebrated  person  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine ;  but  if  they  are  Jiot,  we  must  add 
another,  though  a  nameless  man  of  genius,  to  the  list  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poets.  A  literal  and  linear  version,  such  as  Mr  Thorpe's 
purpose  required,  affords  a  very  inadequate  means  of  estimating 
the  true  dignity  and  force  of  the  composition ;  but  even  through 
the  dim  haze  of  such  a  medium,  we  think  the  brightness  of  the 
original  must  strike  upon  the  ^es  of  those  who  know  how  to 
look  for  it,  and  the  few  passages  translated  by  Mr  Conybeare 
will  help  them  in  their  estimate*  If  these  fragments  had  related 
to  a  Pagan  theme,  they  would  have  been  more  admired;  but 
w/e  cannot  allow  their  merit  to  be  depreciated  because  they  are 
founded  on  the  book  of  Genesis ;  which,  among  a  people  recently  • 
Qfaristianizedy  had  the  additional  interest  of  noveltyio  recommend 
thei^.  In  some  points,  the  originality  of  the  poems  may  be  thus 
diminished ;  but  this  remark  is  not  universal  in  its  application*  In 
bis  account  of  the  rebellious  angels,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  we 
dp  not  sufficiently  know  the  sources  from  which  the  poet  derived 
tbose  details  which  have  been  engrafted  on  Scripture;  but 
w^ich,  both  in  their  substance  and  expression,  indicate  a  power 
that  has  be^n  justly  termed  Miltonic  Indeed,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  tlie  light  of  Ceedmon's  poetry  was  in  a  great 
ipeasure .  lost  in  the  blaze  of  Milton's  glory,  which,  by  a  sin* 
g^Iar  accideM,  rose  upon  the  world  about  the  very  period  at . 
vi^tHdb  Caedmon  was  first  introduced^  by  Junius,  to  the  few  antif 
qiiaries  who  had  eyes  to  see  his  beauty*  If  Milton  had  n^t  now 
iQ^de  the  subje<it  his  own,  and  thrown  every  other  effort  to 
illustrate  it  into  the  shade,  men  would  turn,  we  think,  to . 
Satan's  ^ords  and  Satan's  character,  as  presented  to  us  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  with  a  deep  and  fearful  interest,  and  a 
genuine  veneration  for  his  powers*  Mr  Conybeare's  ve^ion  of 
a  few  passages,  thoagh  not  crttieally  correct,  is  loffieiently 
near  the  truth  to  afford  ordinary  readers  an  opportunity  of  judg* 
ing  on  this  point  for  themselves, — if  at  least  they  have  that  spirit 
of  liberal  albwance  which  is  called  for  in  every  estimate  of 
p.oetry,  formed  through  the  intervention  of  a  translation. 
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The  fine  poem  ol  JUHh  night  deterpe  note  ti»  be  mi  m 
iU  pnoBe  than. we  h&re  here  coom. to  affevd  it;  The  sol^eet,  ftna 
the  stfong  and  striking'  contrasts  M^cb  the  cfaafac^  and  silea<^ 
tions  present)  seems  eixoe^lenUy  fitted  for  poetrjr  as  well  as  for 
painting ;  and  we  thinlc  it  has  been  well  and  worthily  treated  bjF 
the  Anglo*  Saxon  writer.  The  load  and  lieciitioiM  rereb  of  the 
heathen  tyrant,  so  soon  doomed  to  die ;.  thet  firnf  and  fearless  piety 
of  die  Hebrew  maiden,  (for  the  Angloi^Saxan  story  doev  not 
seem  to  recognise  her  ae  a  widow ;)  h^  pf ajer  lor  'fatlh  and 
strength  as  her  appointed  vlctiai.  lay  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  drank- 
enness  before  her ;  the  murder  and  die:  escape ;  her  reception 
among  her  people,  her  annoonoement  of  tbeiv  deliverance^  and 
her  exhortation  to  immediate  actioh^  the  attack  on  the  infidel' 
camp,  and  the*  despair  of  its  inmates  at  discovering  their  leader's' 
death  r  the  conflii^t,  and  the  rictory  that  crowns  it — all  these 
sitnationls  and  occurrences  are  forcibly  and  feelingly 'Set  before^ 
u»  in  noble  and  ^aeeful  language,  and  with  nmch  bold  and 
beautiful  imagery.     It  has  been  said  by  a  competent  judge,  that 

<  this  fragment,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  composition,  leads 

^  us  to  form  a  very  high  idea  of'  the  poedc  powers  of'  our  fore^- 

<  fathers*    The  endre  poem^  of  which  it  probably  formed  but  an 
^  inconsidei1a}>le  portMm,'must  havie^been  a  noble  produedon^^ 

■  Thepoemsrecently  discovered  in  the  Vetcelll  iiMmiiscript,  seem 
next  to  require  our  notice.  Two'ahmeof  tl&ese  relies  have  beenpob* 
lithed — oonsisdngof  a  Legend  4}f  St  Andfew^^nAilke  story  of  .£lett«, 
the  mother  of  Constandne,  which' bears  the  name  also  of  the  /ir^* 
vintion  of  the  Cr^ss.  They  ane  both  unquestvduably  of  great  value, 
attd  are  impressed  with  a  very  characteristic  stampw  If  the  subjects  * 
had  been  (^'native  origin,  they  would  have  been^of  higher  interest; 
but  the  apocryphal  traditions  of  Christiain  miartyrs  and  proselytes 
had  become  the  sag^s  of  all  Chris tendom ;  and  except  for  the  seri- 
ous drawback  not  then  understood,  of  their  confounding  truth  widi* 
falsehood  in  things  too  sacred  to^admit  of;  su^  a  isrixture,  they 
were  as  well  calculated  to  exert  the  talents  of  the  poets,  and  to 
excite  the  Intepesiof  tbe  people  as  any  themes  drawn  from  secular 
sources.  In  the  oomposidon^  to  which  we  refer,  die  subjecl^ 
are  indeed  exotic^  but  the  tre^ment  ^  them  is  original  and  in« 
digenousi  The  Andreas  hsLt  been  printed  and  translated  by  Mr 
Kemble  among  the  invaluable  publieatioiis  of  the  iElfrio  So- 
ciety. The  Etene^  which  seems  superior  to  its  companion,  was 
only  printed  in  this  country  for  the  Record  Commission  ;  but  baa- 
appeared,  though  without  a  transladon,  in  an  excellent  edition 
of  both  the  poems  by  Orimm^  with  valuable  notes  and  an  ad<* 
mirable  introducdonj — presenting,  as  we  think,  a  just  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  character  and  irierits  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.. 


Sem^  aire  Mt  to  Uofcjai  tbeat  Iq^eiidaipHkdOBlfliipt'Qr.dislike;. 
bul  4har  r4iiie  imd  inltieMffi  as  emfaodiied  in  «8rly  iwiticmal  litems 
tivm^deiatnd/a  HUMre  iadiftlgt&l.alidl&voiifBble  MBteooei^-^ 

^Tt  n  true/  !»  Mir  iKertBle  weH  says,  « that  tSey  are  o<  fittle  In- 
tetie^  Rt  tReh'  Latifh  of '  Gr«fek  fbnn^;  except  in  as  far  as  they  may  have 
iDifteiivMl  the^  iiDFTertal  iHiaid  ^  Elm>t>^  ati  the  emttUeneeaiekit  of  our 
modcfn  dinfaakimi :  lo  the-^atly  Gcranti'lratoailatieiie,  however;  they 
bsi*e.  KeaMined  to  tnjpplytfae  iHMt  impovtaa^  ma^eriala  for  the  hktory 
of.  the.  tboi^lila^  .Muigf^  emir  miiid?  ef  the  Teotoiiic  BaeeB4  Bor>  partly 
thm^b  the  Mf09g  iiaUa|ialUjr'«if ltl^0  jLagloiSexona,  partly  throogb  tbe 
existence  of  a  peculiar.  lapguagA  deyeted  to  a  particular  oai^  the  cla««< 
sical  original  becomes  an  equally  origipal  Germanic  poem  in  all  but  the 
subject,  and  having  sa  .become,  bears  in  very  many  of  its  details  the 
strong  impress  of  early,  and  eten  heathen  tradition/ 

•*8eTefal;legetida|iy  poem^  liut-o£aiBequtl,tand  g;«iie]mlly  of  ia«* 
fetknr  merU,  are  to  be  fbuad  inithe  Codesi  Iktomenm^  of  wbicfa> 
after  some  lanlalixing  gludpaeay  adid  pactiat  speeimdiiey  the 
publio  18  ikow  in  full  pcMseMdon  in^  tke  editbn  of  Mr  Thorpe. 
Tbe'same  coUbci^qd^  hoiee\^er,  ^uMitainainany  miscellaiMoufi  ex-* 
amplea  oftbe  poMiyt  of  oiir  aticestdre  i  sane  of  ibem  entire  and 
intelligibk^r-'^tnoni;  vifaicb  the  Pheenwc^  and  die  smaller  moral 
poentft  aope  tkeibeati  others^  iivadeiaebM  or  fragmentary  foim^ 
calenlateiL  to  esale  bdtb  ouradaairatiaa  of  wbat.remainay  and  our 
regret  for  wbiiia  losti  .01  tiseer  bat.  Tie  Bjim^  as  Mr  Tborpe 
basrcalkd  ky^iB  the.moat  reiMudatble;  andahhouffh  aai«re'<rem.«t 
nant,  enoKgli  of  tt,.a»  lie'eHMeirfes^  is  left  ^  to  mow  tbat>  in  itfr 
^  entire  sts^iii'mast.kaTe  been  one  o£  tbe  md)test  pcoduetiono 
*  ofi  tbe  Angio-Sazon  mwe/  It  deaoribes  a  lieh'aiid  wondrous 
city  kid  low,  lyet  beaiing  ia  its  prostratum  tbe.  tokens  <kf  its. 
fomer  gbidnieas  «nd>  gk^.  Tboipiettire  reminds  ua  strangely 
of  the  rery  language  and  ItteeadBoe.  o£  wbicfa  it  is  aireUc*  Tfao 
sjfweckof  out  fopefatfaera^  b^s  canunbled  into  fragnaeais.  Tbeir 
peatry,  ^^  tbe  work 'of  fpants/  lies  in^enldertng  in  ^e  dti8(b;--**it« 
spknadooptibseiired,  ils  dignity  cbeajrod^  its  pcopoitioin  matilatedy 
and  its^ivery  meadbr  and  parpoee  bait  dimly  pereeired, — tiU  men 
barren  even  dared  to  doubt  t?betber  joy  and  iii telligence  could  onee 
bave  been  sron  and  beard  amidl»t  its  now  desdatfe  abodes. 

We  bair^  Bot  attempted  a  fbll  enameratibon  of  all  th&  minor 
convpontibns  of '  merit  wUcb  migbt  be  noticed  ia  Anglo*  Sazmi 
poetry ;  nor  sball  ire  nowdwdl  on  tbose  pieees,-*-Hnicb  as.  tbe  Trth 
vdUt^s  Saa^  and  the  B^iik  '^Fmnes^rghj  wbidi  bave  more 
of  antiquarian  than  of  literary  interest ;  thoogh  eyen  these  abed 
abroad  some  br^  t  gleams  of  an  tiqnefftory*.  !N^dowetouobupl>n 
others  of  a  move  recent  and  historical  cbaracteF^  though  it  would 
bo  iikiposBible  to  onit  all  mei^on  ot  the  Deatk  of.ByrUnoihp 
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fr^gttieiift,  of  wlridi' the-beaabf  and  ipirlt  fcave  beeii  loo^  known 
through  the  notice  and  pabtial  tran8lati0n^of  it  giv^n  in  Mr  Con^^ 
beare'»illt»tration8.  After  all  that. we  could  say;  Anglo-Saxon ' 
literature  must  be  regarded  and  fudged  of  att  present  asaiiterak- 
ture  that  has  been  very  imperfectly  preserved.;  and  is  thexefore 
entitled  to  every  equitable  presumption  in  its  favour.  But  looking 
to  what  has  occurred  within  our  own  day^  we  eannot  help  cherisli* 
ing,  with  Mr  Thorpe,  the  belief,  that  much  of  it  ^  may  yet  exist 
<  among  the  half>explored  manuseript  treasures  of  tim  and  other 
^  <30untries  ;*  and  that  erelong  still  inrther,  perhaps  more  favour* 
able  specimens,  than  any  heretofore  known,  of  the  poetry  of 
our  ancestors  may  be  brought  to  light. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  difficulty  of  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry.  But  thanks  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  few 
labourers  engaged  on  it,  the  path  is  becoming  every  day  more 
smooth,  and  the  results  to  which  it  leads  more  Satisfactory,  We 
have  disclaimed  all  comparison  with  the  poetry  of  other  periods 
or  countries.  But  to  all  who  desire  to  look  upon  the  native  de- 
velopment of  genius  and  intellect, < — to  all  to  whom  the  history  of 
the  Teutonic,  and  still  more  of  the  English  mind,  is  interesting^ 
the  poetry  of  the  Saxons  of  England  ought  to  be  iamiliar.  To 
those  who  are  not  bigoted  to  fixed  forms,  or  warped  by  stubborn 
prejudices,  the  task  will  be  its  own  reward.  That  poetry  possesses 
a  tsfaaracter  of  a  decided  and  superior  kind.  Dignified  and  stately, 
perhaps  sometimes  pompous  and  tumid;  highly  imaginative  and 
metaphorical,  though  using  often  the  language  of  metaphor  as  mere 
conventional  phraseology ;  simple  in  purpose,  unsullied  in  parity 
of  thought,  and  elevated  by  a  strong  fervour  of  <levotion ;  de- 
lighting to  dwell  with  mystical  awe  on  the  great  elements  and  ob* 
jects  of  nature,':-**thesun,  the  sea,  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  storms ; 
dr-eaming  in  a  confiding  spirit  of  the  agency  and  visible  presence 
of  superhuman  powers  and  principles^  whether  good  or  bad;  of 
fiends  and  giants  leagued  against  God  and  man,  or  of  white- 
robed  angels  travelling  on  missions  of  kindness  between  earth 
and  heaven ;  rejoicing  with  the  inborn  entfausiaism  of  a  warlike 
people  in  visions  of  battle  and  bloodshed,  in  the  triumphs  of 
victory,. and  in  the  banquet  oif  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  upon  the 
unhappy  slain,  yet  tempering  this  ferocity  with  a  pioiis  and 
generous  spirit,  that  wars  only  in  a  righteous  cause — these  are 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Saxon  poetry^  and  which 
make  it  not  unworthy  of  the  land  which  Spenser  and  Milton 
were  afterwards  to  glorify; 

Of  the  prose  works  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  have  much  less 
to  say.  We  have  already  shown  that  their,  literature  bad  not 
then.reached  the  stage  at  which  popular  interest  or  sidmiratioa 
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^^9  sonf^bt  for  idMihatoforHu  Their  pibik  eompoeitions  are 
'Ckiefly  flS  a  didactie  kind,  and»  generatijr  speaking,  are  either 
Jii^99iH^  Of  traoslattooa  from  Latin  woiks.  ItiQu^t  be  fiaid; 
i^wey.er,  that  the  wHtingts.of  Alfred,  even  where  tliey  profess  to 
\>e  m^i^e  iran^iatioDa,  contain  nduohtbatiftiexeeUent-andoriginaL 
sAnd ,  the  homtUee  of  i£lfrioi  now  in.  course  of  pobiveatien  bj 
.the  Sociiely. which  beara  his  naney  wiil,  for  purity  of  language, 
larpiety  of  feeling,  and  even  for  good  taste  and  judgment,  $!tai¥d 
,a  comparison  with  naany  of  the  better  writings  of  a  mueh  later 
»«d.«*releuewdage.  ■     >. 

.  Having  given  so  much  room  to  other  topics,  we  cannot  here  at- 
4;empt  any  detailed  answer  to  Mr  Laing's  imputations  as  to  the  de- 
iicient  courage  or  independence  of  the  Aogld^-Saions,  evinced  in 
their  having  never  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  incursions  of 
the  DsM^es.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  after  two  centuries  of 
security  they,  should  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  those 
attacks,  coming  over  them  like  a  cloud,  maintained  with  such 
desperate  perseverance,  and  occurring  at  a  period  when  Eng- 
•land  was  but  ill  consolidated  under  a  new  form  of  government. 
,Bat  hij»tory  shows  that  there  was  no  serious  or  permanent  pro* 
fitration.of  the  English  spirit  until  the  very  begimnng  of  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  wretched  reign  of  •  Ethelred  the 
XJnready ;  whose  policy,  in  at  one  time  attempting  a  massacre  of 
the  resident  Danes,  and  at  another  paying  tribute  to  the  invaders^ 
.exhibited  a  melancholy  compound  of  cruelty  and  cowardice.  Nei^ 
4Jier  shall  w^stop  to  examine  Mr  Laing's  statistical  estimate  of  tl>e 
^lative  numbersof  the  Danes  and  Saxonsih  England,  immediately 
j)eforetbe  Conquest.  The  subject  is  attended  with  difficulty,' but 
;we.bQlievea  candid  epquiry  would  showithat  the  numerical  import*- 
ance  of  the  Danisb  inhabitants  was^  inconsiderable ;  and*  that  the 
traces  of  their  direct  influence  on  our  language^  laws,  and  insti* 
tutiofls,.  ore  comparatively  slight;'  The  universal  conversion  of 
4he  Pagan  inv^defs  favours  the  opinions  we  Jiaveexf^ressed ;  and 
^he  Godduet  and  policy  of  Canute  appear  to  us  to  ^^rd  import^ 
aDt.evidiince  on  tbe  same  points  ;-^-*^a^  vsiiowing  l)oth  the  predotni* 
4i^nee  of  the.  Saxon  ilangufeige  and  mannersinEn^and,  and  that 
admiratio])  of  Saxon  institutions  .idii^h  jed  him^-*ceftainly  not  a 
jmifi  of  small. gifts^^to  hecome  so  entirely  English  himself^  aai^ 
^<Oisefik  am  extension  of  the  English  character  and  constitution  to 
jusjown  oountlry.  *.  <  ^  ' 

;  .  (n.  vindicating  I  jour  .Saxon  forefathers  from  ^the  reproaches 
wbicli  Mr  Laing  has  poured,  upon  tliemi,  we.  shall  not  retaliate 
by  idi^paraging  tiaeir  Scaadiaayian  kin^nien,  or  calling  in  qlies* 
tion  tli^  justice  of  his  eulogiums  on  their  gl(i>ry  and  greatnes?. 

We  might  eawly,  here  and  there,  fasten  upon  some  exaggerated 
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^tttveH)  '9mir  teceil  ihf  meibbYy  «f  Hc^  and '  deftctB' wldeh  Ifr 
X4iBg  has  BoStwa^i  ^t  iongciUn.  But  we  wHte,  ii«t  is  tie 
Hpirit  of  a  pftit)r  or  «wt^  iiat  as  <d»  friends  of  lilwraKtf  taA 
iriglit  feeling;  asd  we  feadilf  sympadiixe  in  those  glow4tig  ra- 

^edentatioBS.  vUek  kare  a  fottiidatioB  ia  tmtii,  and  denize  tb«r 
gh  colouring  from  gc»ero«8  and  patriotic  emotiona.  We  woald 
wuh  indeed  thai;  all  tiM  tribes  of  Teutcmic  kindred,  ^^mbrachigv 
■we  beHevet  a  hundred  ailfions  of  mankind,  should  look  on  em 
otiber  with  a  kindlypartialily,*— not  exdudtag  from  their  love  tbrnie 
other  nations  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  ni<n*e  distant  ties,  but 
gh^iilg  with  a  natural  pride  ta  the  common  honours  of  their 
Teutonic  ancestry*  Of  none  of  the  children  of  the  house,  whe^ 
4her  Goth  or  Frank,  Saxcm  or  Scandinavian,  have  the  oAerft 
any  reason  to  be  ashaaned.  All  have  earned  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  the  worid,.and  their  combined  or  successive  efforts 
have  made  England  and  Europe  what  they  now  are« 

The  length  to  which  omr  general  observations  have  extended, 
will  allow  us  onJy  to  bestow  a  few  sentences  on  the  pailicaiar 
work  which,  a^  here  presented  to  us,  suggested,  and  seemed  to 
call  fer  them*  The  Heimahnn^  possesses  high  merit  ia 
its  own  daas.  It  does  not  contribute  much  to  correct  ho* 
torical  narrative,  and  it  lea/ves  chronology  as  confused  as  be- 
fore; but  it  has  a  pictorial  vigour  and  vivacity  which  may 
enliven  and  illustrate  the  dulness  of  more  accurate  redtals^ 
We  see  the  old  Northman  preciseiy  as  be  was,  when  his* 
tory  first  speaks  of  htm;  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  thing, 
as  he  was  believed  to  be  in  the  times  that  immediately  foU 
lowed.  We  breathe  in  another  scene  the  spirit  of  kindred  men, 
whose  home  was  an  the  deep^and  who  were  lairoiid  to  relinqmh 
their  share  of  a  ro<^  heritage  on  shove^  for  toeir  chance  of  what 
the  ftcia  and  its  adventures  might  yield  to  iheir  energy  and  enters 
prise;  We  mix  with  Kings  and  leada^s  that  eonld  not  match  ia 
^vealth  or  influence  with  an  English  sqinre  or  a  Scottish  cfakl^ 
but  who  show  ns  the  eariy  elements  of  our  social  life  in  their  most 
disunited  state^  We  meet  with  examples  of  inseearity,  and  scenes 
of  violence  and  disorder,  "diat  reconcile  us  to  the  tame  tenairof 
peaceful  subordmaiion :  and  again,  amidst  ansffchyand  bloodshedt 
•We  find  those  redeeming  features  of  kindliness  and  better  fedmgv 
which  tell  of  the  mingled  principles  that  war  withia  «ur  natart 
fot  the  mastery*  Touches  of  tenderness,  xxt  traits  of  beautyi  we 
are  rarely  «r  never  presented  with ;  but  in  their  plsee  we  hinre  nmcdi 
that  is  true  and  valuable,«|*^ihe  representation  <tf  actual  mid  «neP- 
getic  l^e  depicted  by  one  whose  eye  and  hand  did  fjill  juatiea 
to  his  love  «f  his  sublet.  .J 

Mr  Laing's  translations  of  the  old  irtraix»^:  and  ^tmitoiiia  of 
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poetiy  iiitcrapeirsei  iia  ths  narralivesof  ibft  ^^€m$kim^lai ioce^ 
^mrthe  wiib}e$  toliiiatUjr  sncoenliaL  B^lt  wemust  awn  timt  w0 
scarcely  «l  &r8t  veco^aked,  in  the  £oUowiog^  tomeirhftt  fantttidbL^ 
"venes^  tbe  simple. tIi^^ta  apd  maAly  fcfrce  of  <mr,  old  aequaiM- 

Wbib  pnest  beii  liogif  >  'J 
..    Crowft  «^  the  morn^     ,.   i 
,  And  toutii^  horii 't 

Wakes  tbralb  to  work  and  weep; 
Ye  sons  of  Adil  cast  off  sleep  1   , 
Wake  up !  wake  up  1 
Nor  wassail  cup, 
Nor  maiden's  jeer, 

Hrolf  of  the  bow, 
Hare  of  the  blow, 
's  yp- in  ycM»,wightJ  the  dftf.  is  brealiing;  • 
'Tib  HUdur*8  gapae  that  bides  your  waking.' 

We  vesture  to  subjoin  a  simpler  aaid  soberer  Fer^bn,  wliicli 
we  think  less  distant  from  tbe  lAark;  and  we  add  below  the  original 
Ic^a^c,  to  (Eici^tate  the  task  of  those,  wbo  axe  incliaed  to  make 
a  comparison.*  '   .  (  , 

*  The  day  is  up  ;  the  cock's  proud  plumes  make  a  resounding  din  ; 
lie  hour  IS  come  ^hen  tbfall»%t  hbme  their  weary  workbegin?  ' 
Awake,  anse,  ««d  yet  again,  comptmions'dfimry  awedEe, 
Ye  who  wit^  nne  iar  Athit's  tvain  an  faoiK>ut*4  ^lace  would  takfe.       , 


Har  t(|f  U^  hfu}d,  tM  f  ripfis  so  bard  j--Hrolf  that  can  bead  tbe  hfi\x,l 
Alli^eu  pf  good  aad  gallant  blood  that  fly  not  from  a  fpe  i 
I  wake  you'iMit  to  wipe,  my  frian^s,  pr  woman's  whisp^r'd  vow  j 
'Tis  Hilda's  rude,  and  ruthless  game  to  wjiich  I  wake  you.  now/     ; 


*  *D%gi:.  er  nppkomifuv  dyiila,,hana .  Dies  J6^  ©xortu»  ^t,galli  plumsB^qk, 

fiadrii»,  1  -    urrant,  '"  • 

Hal  er  yilmoguin  at  Tinna  erfidi.  Tem^iis  est  ut  servi  ad  labores  Be  etM" 

Yakisaoi;i^viDak)fti(^  /       £«raiit 

AUirenk.sedMo  A4p0^of  sioPM^  Vigileo;!^  itenu^que  tigileat  oaraofi*- 

/  Oimies  prsestanttssnmi  A^i  eoniSt^^^ 

*  Hk  luah  tordgm^  JHrediOr  ekio-  Pstf e,  mimti  Jortu,  Htolfo  jaenlaJtory. 

pun^f  Genere  nobiles  Tiii>  qui  non  fijgiti^, 

Aettjom   godir  memi;  their  er  el  Ad  Tina  yos  non  excito^  ii6c  ad  jpl^el* 

^ya.  larum  bdUoqnia, 

'^ckat  «c  ydr  at  Vli^^  ne  at  Tiih  Sed  ad  durum  fiild»  (BdloliSB>  ludtttQ, 


Helldr  at  hordum  HUldar  leiki.' 


o 
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Mr  Laing  may  not  succeed  in  one  object,  which  he  tells  tn 
-he  proposed  to  himself  in  his  present  undertaking — that,  ot  pro* 
ducing  a  work  that  shall  be  attractive  ^for  the  common  man/  The 
'Heimskringlaf  we  fear,  has  too  many  strange  names  and  obseore 
allusions ;  assumes  too  much  knowledge  of  distant  scenes,  eveoto, 
and  manners ;  and,  what  is  a  gpreater  obstacle,  has  too  little  moral 
or  imaginative  attraction  to  be  ever  popular  with  the  ^  general 
'  gender.'  But  he  has  nevertheless  done  excellent  service  to 
English  literature  by  this  translation,  which  sets  before  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  characters  and  customs  connected,  and  yet  con- 
trasted, with  our  own  ;  and  we  therefore  strenuously  recommend 
its  racy  delineations  to  the  perusal  of  all  students  of  the  early 
history  of  our  country  and  countrymen. 


« 

Art.  II. — \,  ActmmasHge  Darstellung  Merkw&rdiger  Verbrechen. 
Von  Ansblm  RiTTER  VON  Feuerbach,  {Narratives  of  R^ 
markable  Crimes^  compiled  from  the  Official  Records.  By 
Ansblm  VON  Feuerbach.)     Giessen:  1839. 

"2.  Strafgesezbuch  f&r  das  Konigreich  Bayem.  {Penal  Code  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,)     Munich :  1838. 

A  ifSELM  Von  Feuerbach  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
-^^  men  whom  Germany  has  recently  produced.  He  was  emi- 
nent in  practice  and  in  theory,  as  a  judge,  as  a  legislator,  and  as 
a  writer.  He  long  and  worthily  presided  in  the  highest  criminal 
court  of  Bavaria;  he  was  the  principal  framer  of  the  Bavarian 
penal  code ;  his  exposition  of  the  general  criminal  law  is  a  text- 
book throughout  Germany ;  and  the  last  of  his  works  (mentioned 
above)  places  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a  narrator  and  as  a 
psychologist.  Of  some  portions  of  this  work,  and  of  the  system 
of  procedure  which  it  e3:emplifies,  we  propose  to  give  a  short 
.account. 

We  must  warn  our  readers,  however,  not  to  expect  a  German 
trial  to  afford  to  them  the  same  sort  of  instruction,  or  the  same 
kind  of  mental  exercise,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
find  in  the  reports  of  English  criminal  proceedings.  An  English 
report  is  a  drama  in  which  the  reader,  unconsciously  pethsfps, 
becomes  one  of  the  principal  actors.  .  He  unavoidably  assumes 
the  character  of  a  juryman,  and,  with  the  exception  that  he  reads 
the  evidence  instead  of  hearing  it,  he  has  all  a  juryman's  means 
of  arriving  at  a  verdict.     He  has  before  Mm  the  opening  speech 
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of  the  coun^lfor  the  prosecution,  whleh  stateswbat  is  expected 
t^i)^' proved  ;  the  exartfination  and  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses i  the  d^fiE^nce  by  the  prisoiver'g  counsel;  and  the  recapitu- 
lation and  cc^mentarjr  of'  thejudgei  Each  -  set  of  appearances 
and  of  ooqflicting  inferenets,  is^  explained  and  enforced  by  an 
advocate,  $ind  they  are  then  weighed  before  him,  against  on6 
another,  by  an  impartial  arid  experienced  moderator. .  A  mere 
infttroctive  exercise  ii^  the  great  Irasiness  of  liie,.the  balanctng  of 
probabilities,  can  scarcely  be  imagined^  ^  But  if,  after  having 
ascertained  the  "j^rlsoner^s  guilt,  he  wishes  to  account  for.  it ;  if 
he  wishes  to  inquire  what  Werel  the  accidents  of  natural  disposi-t 
tion  or  of  education  which  predisposed  him  to  the  commission  of 
<»ime,  or  the  eircumslances  which  supplied  the  place  of  such  a 
predisposition;  if  he  wishes,  in  short,  to  make- the  prisoner  a 
subject  of  philosophical  inquiry,  he  gets  no  assistance  from  the 
English  courts.  The  only  question  submitted  to  the  jury,  and 
the  only  question  on  which,  therefore,  evidence  Jcan  be  received, 
is,  did  the  prisoner  wilfully  commit  the  act  of  which  he  is 
accused  ? 

•  A.  bright  light  is  endeavoured  to  be  thrown  on  his.  conduct, 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  occurrence  which 
occasions  the  trials  but,  with  the  rare  exception  of  the  cases  in. 
which  insanity  is  the  defence,  all  the  rest  of  his  history  is  left  in 
darkness.  Even  as  to  the  narrow  question  which  alone  is  al* 
lowed  to  be  investigated,  the  reader  must  often  be  struck  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  meaois  employed.  A  trial  resembles  one  of 
those  games,  in  which  the  problem  is  to  effect  a  certain  object, 
complying  with  certain  condfitions  imposed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  creating  difficulty,  and  gfiving  room  to  chance.  That 
the  accused,  and  those  who  are  his  judges,  should  be  clearly  in- 
formed what  is  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  trial  should  be  preceded  by  an  indictment,  is 
proper;  but  is  it  rational  that  the  omission  of  some  technical 
word,  which  neither  the  prisoner  nor  the  jury  would  have  re- 
SHUphed  or  have  understood  if  it  had  been  present — oi  the  variance 
of  the  fact  laid,  from  the  fact  proved,  in  some  utterly  unimpdrtant 
circumstance — should  at  once  stop  the  proceedings ;  and  exempt 
a  man  whose  guilt  is  manifest,  not  only  from  immediate  convic- 
tion, but  sometimes  even  from^ther  inquiry  ?  Again,  it  is  quite 
xigfiit  that  Ule  investigation  should  hot  be  unnecessarily  prolonged, 
dtat  the  accilsed  should  not  be  broken  down  by  an  ind^nite  im- 
piisonment,  or  harassed  by  repeated  and  abortive  ^als.  But  the 
dSnglish  rule  that  the  trial,  when  once  ^b^;tQn,  should  be  continue 
bii8^-^4bat'the- une^ected  absence  of  a  witness,  or  some  unfore* 
Men  want  of  pmo^  i^ould  produce  an  immedsate  ^cquittal^ 
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jthougk  perhaps  a  delay  of  a  few  hoiura  would  hard  remedied  tke 
defed-^is  a  superatitUHia  adherence  to  a  osefvl  Fegulalion.  Agaii^ 
the  sQtMre  hemous  aceusatioaa  are  those  aa  to  which  U  ia-  mast 
diftmU  to'obtaia  dired  evideniee  ;--v]ieilhef  pgeaaieditated  murder^ 
nor  robberjTy  nor  ursoiiy  it  often  coAmitted-m  the  pseseace  of 
tUbrd  peisoDS*  The  pvooi^  therefore^  is  almost  ahiays.  oiicaai- 
Btantiat — thatk  4o  flay»  ib.eon^ts  of  appearaneea  whkh  ean  he 
iMcmmted JoF  ocljr,.  op  mmt  easily^  by  auppbviif^  the  prisoaei^i 
guilt.  The  most  eftviouByr  and  gp^nendly  the  moat  efiOBclual^  mode 
of  ascertaiiiingr  the  truth  or  ecroQtoiisnaaB  of  tl^s  auppoaition^  is 
to  eixamiae.  the  acovaedi  Jf  it  he  lalaesy  the  clearness,  eonsist*' 
eaeyv  wnd  veracity  of  hie  answers  will  assist  in  establishing  his 
innooence.^  If  it  be  true,  he  must  affcn:^  evidenee  as'  to  his  gaUft 
bjr  ooa^asBioiiy  or  by  silence^  c»  by  fiUsehood^  Bet,  in  wk  Mm^ 
Hshjtrial,  not  only  is  such  ejiamieati/on  forbidden,  but  the  pu* 
ioner  is  allowed^  indeed  cecommended,  to  leaMe  hia'defisnoeto  his 
cxmnsel,  asd  to  remain  himself  a  mere  passive  speetaton  Again, 
whete  aereral  persons. are  suspected,  ol  having  oenenrred  ina 
crime,  the  admissions  by  one  must  often  supply  proof  agahist  the 
otherai.  BuJt  the  cesfsssian  of  a  priatmer  is  niM;  silppocted.  by  his 
oath ;  though,  it  be  recdjwd .against. hknael^  therdote^  it  is  Btoi 
aflowed  to  be:  erideaee  i^ainat  any  one  else«i  It  would  seeas 
that,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  persons  suspected  might  be  tned 
sepaoately,  and  these  who  are  not  yet  under  accusation  migbt.be 
MonBionai  as  witnesses^-  But  tbie  expedient  as^iendeffed  uselesa 
by  the  pule^  that  no  man  is  sequired  to;  answev  qaestiona  wlMm 
he  chooses  to  believe,  ot  to  assert  that  he.bdisve^,  that  his  an-* 
swer  m^ht  vender  himsilf  liable;  to  legal  piioishiiietiyt.  ^  He  may 
be  required  to  give  evidence  whieh  -may  ruin  his  ibctune  or  de- 
stroy his  dmtacter,  but  if  it  wonld  expose  hito.  to  a  cfamiee, 
however  slight^  of  any  penal  iafiiDtion,  however  trifliflg»  he  haa 
a  rig^t  to  say,  I  refuse  to  answer^  Aa  a  lasit  r^mim^  the  ao» 
Complice,  whose  evidenoe  is  to.be  used,  is  allowed  to  bargain  that 
he  shall  not  he  prosecuted  lumacdL  As  the  price  of  his  betraji^* 
i»g  his  associates  he  obtains  an  iaipunity,  miaeUevoftia  to  aoeiaSjr 
and  difiigracefaL  to  the  lawi  whioh  djsgmta  fthode.^hp  can  eonar 
^efaeod  its  n'ound^  andpecpleiies  thfl«e  who  cannot. 

'  We  will  iliusSrate  some  of  these  remade  by  a  vefereooe  to  one  of 
the  most  sokmn  legal  ptoceedAi^a  which  has  ocemcred  in  £nglaad 
dtauring  the  present  eentury;  The  Bad  cff  GanUgan  moA  aeonaed 
of  having  shot  at  Qaptain  Tuekett  with  the  intent  to  hil^  to 
maim,  4r  at  least  toiii^ije  him*:  The  trial  tarit  ^lace:be£aBa'tha 
Ugb^  court  in  die  emnlrey  the  Honae.ofi  Lerda« .  A  giMA  o&- 
ear waa  ereated  to preaideover it  Thft ipidgea  wete eammonaJ 
to-giv^  tfamtjidino&i  .AIL  the  iveigAL  miniSMq  i^d  tha    — 
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Ui«  Bfktolf'{wt4fc  eeomtitoted  the  mtdfenee.  Nodiinor 
<Mild  be  iiioreiiopfeiHfh^tbafii' tb^«<6refitfoiriaL  Ta  the  thil^amed» 
tiieiprotf  of  Ibe  prisoMr'«  guik  apMared  tic^  btf  complete.  -  The 
duel  was  fougbt  Ab#tit  €w9  bomlfea  yards  frem  tbe  Wamkwortbr 
iviad«iIL  TW  milkr,  f#04ft  his  elevated  poskton  on  the  stage  of 
<ii0  mill,  saw  Urn  party  approaeb  and  take  tbeit  grcmnd.  Wbile 
he  was  bonymg  lo>ia(;«t4srej  be  saw  dMf  ptincfpais  tecerre  pbtdg 
ftom  tlkeif  secerns  and  Are  otiee^  and  reeeive  ftesb  pistols  and  fire 
wgm*  Oneof  tbem  fd)  Wtaiided  &»  be  came  vp«  Thewotradecf 
lisav  gluns  to  him  bb  oard,  eagraved  with  tbe  tiame  Captain 
Hsirvey  TistkeCt;  tbe  other  admitted  bimsdf  to  be  Lord  Caiv 
4%an»  Gaplaitt  Taek^tt  was  alk>wed  to  be  Temoired.  Lordt 
Caniigan  was  tiA^en  to  the  police^ffiee  j  ttnd^  ar  be  entered,  tol  J 
a^  inspector  tbat  be  was  bis  prisofter ;  tbat  be  bad  been  figbtingr 
^  dxi^lf  and  bad  bit  .his  nan.  There  was,  therefore,  the  testi- 
dbony  06  an^  eyewitness,  and  (he  confession  0^  the  accused.  Wba£ 
flM*««duld  Ibe  osinrt.  want?  What  tfaeyi  wanted  was  to  know  the 
^aeoMi  and  tkkd  Chrhtkm  ncmes  of  the  wounded  man.  Tlie 
knifctaient  sta^  bis  Obristian'nattei  (o  be  Harvey  Oarneti 
Pbripps.  The  cord' omitted  tbe^two  latter.  A  Mr  (joMy  wbo 
^teted  a»  Captaifl  Tiidfiisti's^  agent,  was  eAmined,  and  proved 
wliat  wete  his-CilMristian  flames ;  tmt^  us  he  wacr  not  present  at 
ibe  duri,  coaU  not  identify  bis  Captain  Tncketf  with  tbe 
^oiitided  man*  Bat  it  waep  supposed'  tbat  Sir  James  -  Andierson. 
a  physician,  who  bad  been  on  tbe  ground  to  g^ve  professions 
4Mtnridesy  dotdd  add*  the  inftmnat&Dn  that  W(^  ^anted^ 
>    Tbitftwas  big  elamination?^^ 

'  *  Lord N4ffh' Steward*^  Sk  James  Anderton,  1  think  it  my 
^  daly  to  inform  ys«i,  ^t  yoti'  are  tiot  liound  to  answer  any 
^  gatsSiGtti  Wibicl  may  tend  to  oriminate  yourself." 

*  Mr  Aitomey^Genetai.--^^*  Are  yoa  ac<|u{iinted  with  Captain 
*.Tw«kett?'* 

^'<,^  I  must^decKne' answering*  thftf'  - 

•^  ^^Vfeie  yiea  on  tbaKfeety  called  in  tb  attend  any  gentleman 
^-dmt  was^  womoded '?" 
i    <  1*  I  jam  sorry  iDo  (tecHne  fibia«  agahy.'* 

<  *'  Can  yeii^teil  me  where  G^iu  Ta)6kett  liires  ?" 

*  "  I  must  decline  that  question;*^ ^        •'        '-  -  '  ,    ' 
^'^  A  "^  When  did  yon^  ks«  see  Oaptain  Tueketf  ?^' 

..> «  ^i  daelibticmaMtriiag  ^ny,qnestion  tiM-m^  tei^id  to  crindr- 

^oate^'myself*^*"*-     ^J '-  ''•  ■'"•'•    •■■      *"    '>-•; '■^;--'  ''-^   * 

-V  «!>(i;And  ynwiftanside^'tbtftans^eringf  any  ^ttestidn  reilpeetfnf 

^)€J|^iami/i\i(dMtiD*may  tiind'ta  ttt4tn^ 

.S.  K^ltia^|>a«pU»rtitt»4tv#<>rid/'^  .■•--'.' ^  ■'•    '      ■ 

c'>.i«  gPheiif«li^i4tttess^»oy^ttUbclwrtr,?/  -..:'- 
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Such  being  the  state  of  the  proof,  the  counsel  for  the  prtaonef 
maintained  that  no  case  was  made  which  required  a  defence  $  and 
Lord  Denman,  as  Lord  High  Steward,  proceeded  to  stale  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be  the  decision  of  the  House^ 

The  charge,  waS)  that  Lord  Cardigan  had  shot  at.  Harvey 
Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett.  The  defect  of  the  proof  was,  that  it 
was  not  shown  that  the  person  shot  at  bore  all  these  names* 

*  It  is  proper,'  said  Lord  Denman,  *  to  observe  that  the  law 
^  requires  such  proof  to  be  givefi*  The  law  gives  no  countenance 
^  to  the  opinion,  that  where  the  injury  itself  is,  in  fact,  well 

<  established,  the  names  borne  by  the  injured  party  may  be  con- 

<  sidered  as  immaterial.  *  There  is  lUtle  luzzard  in  asserting^  that 
^  no  year  passes  tvUhout  some    examples  of  acquiiUUs  taking 

*  place  in  some  of  the  courts  by  reason  of  mistakes  or  defects  of 
'  this  kind.     In  the  present  case,  the  simplest  means  of  proof 

*  were  accessible.     If  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution  liad 

*  obtained  your  Lordships'  order  for  the  appearance  of  Captain 

<  Tuckett  at  your  bar,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  duel  had  identi- 

<  fied  him,  Mr  Codd  might  l\aye  been  asked  whether  that  was 

*  the  gentleman  who  bore  the  four  names  mentioned  in  the 

<  indictment,  and  his  answer  would  have  been  concltisive.     If 

<  this  were  an  ordinary  case,  the  judge  must  hold  the  objection 
^  well  founded,  and  the  jury  would  at  once  return  a  verdict  of 
'  acquittal.'  In  compliance  with  this  recommendation.  Lord 
Cardigan  was  unanimously  acquitted* 

If  the  object  of  the  English  procedure  were  to  arrive  at  the 
substantial  truth,  would  it  have  been  suffered  to  be  insulted  and 
defeated  by  this  solemn  trifling?  Would  the  prosecutor  have 
been  required  to  prove  any  thing  so  irrelevant  as  the  second  and 
third  baptismal  names  of  the  injured  party  ?  Would  a  witness 
have  been  allowed  to  refuse  information,  merely  because  he 
feared,  or  afiected  to  fear,  that  it  might  expose  him  to  punish- 
ment?  What  would  be  easier  than  to  remove  this  excuse,  if  it 
be  one,  by  enacting  that  his  evidence  given  in  court  shall  not  be 
received  against  himself?  If  a  link  in  the  evidence  is  wanting, 
why  should  not  the  court  have  the  power  of  adjourning  (in  Lord 
Cardigan's  case  a  day,  perhaps  an  hour,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient) until  it  can  be  procured? 

The  explanation  probably  is,  that  the  discovery  of  truth  was 
not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  purpose,  which  the  rules  of 
English  criminal  procedure  were  intended  to  effect  Theyhave 
grown  up  in  that  long  contest  betwft^n  theu crown,  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  people,  which  has  produced,  and  continues  jto  pvo^ 
duce,  the  constantly  varying  institutions,  fornakigwJiat  te  eaUed 
the  <  Constitution  of  England*'  ..Until  the  Revokiiofii  thegr  wei% 
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in  .many  Jrespectis,:  unjugt  to  the  prisoner.  He  hlid  no  oounsely. 
nor  anjr  mdans  of  dompelling  the  attendanee  of  his  witnesses^ 
They  were  not  allowed  to  be  .sworn ;  and  yet  the  jury  was 
always  reminded  that  their  mere  statements  ought  jiot  to  be 
listened  to,  when  opposed  to  the  oaths  of  those  for  the  crown*. 
The  penal  law  was  fright&Uy- sanguinary  and  oppressive;  it 
iaflieted.  death  and  forfeiture  with,  almost  wan  ion  profnsion;  and 
sc^plied  weapon!^  from  whieh  no  one  who  had  a  public  or  ia  pri- 
vate enemy  cikild  ieel  safe.  The  rales  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
aad  many  others,  whrcfa  kite  equally  effectiial  to  screen  the  guilty,, 
w^re  invented  in  order  to  shield  the  innocent.  The  judges  sym- 
pathized with  ihe  acctised.  Th^y  acted  as  European  captives 
have  ddne^  when'. they  have  been  forced  by  a  barbarous  con-^ 
queroir  to  serve  his  Artillery  against  their  own  countrymen.  They 
withdrew  the  balls,  or  misdirected  the  pieces.  And  the  rules 
which  were  thus  introduced,  have,  as  is  usually  the  case,  long 
survived  their  original  motives. 

The  Penal  Code  qf  Bavaria,  the  country  from  which  Feuer- 
bacU's  iiarratives  are  taken,  bears  a  general  reseniblimce  to  the 
criminal  law  of  the  other  portions  of  Germany.  Its  procedure, 
and  its  rules  of  evidence,  are  far  more  feulty  than  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  defects  are  different,  and  indeed  often  opposite. 
Strictly  speaking,  ther^  is  nothing  in  Bavaria  analogous  to  an 
£nglifiJi  trial.  There  is  no  jail  delivery ;  no  day  on  which  .the 
prisoner  must  be  acquitted  or  convicted;  The  whole  trial,  if  it 
can  be  called  one,  is  a  long  inquiry ;  first,  before  the  local  judge 
of  the  district  in  which  the  events  constituting,  the  supposed 
crime  took  place ;'  afterwards,  by  the  superior  criminal  tribunal, 
which,  aft^  perusing  all  the  documents  and  the  decision  of  the 
inferior  court,  pronounces  sentence ;  and  lastly,  in  grave  cases, 
by  the  high  court  of  af^eal,  which  adopts,  nuidifies,  or  reverses 
*  that  sentence,  or  directs  a  furth^  inquiry*  r 

On  the  occurrence  of  any  such  ev^at,  the  Untermchungk 
rwhteTf^  (which  may  bfe. translated  Ezamiiiing  judge,)  a  func- 
tionary acting  both  as  prosecutor  and  as  judge,  sets  to  work  to 
ascertain,  in  their  minutest  detail,  all  the  facts  constituting  the 
supposed  crime,  and  all  the  grounlds  for  suspedUiig  any,  indi- 
vidual as  concerned  in  it.  Those  against  whom  llie  judge  tfaiiiks 
that  there' is  a  plausible;  su^cion»  arie  placed  in  prison,  and  there 
must  remain  until  the  court  is  perfectly  convinced  of  their  guilt 
0£  ofttbeii'  iniiocence,  or  of  its  own  inability  .to  ascertain  either 
the  one  or  the  oidser.  .We  have  coinpared  an  EngUsb  trial  to  a 
dn^na';  a&dit  is  a  drama  in  which  the  unities  of  action  and  of 
tiiae  arii  giMnied.  ^h  a  pedadtry  whick  would  satisfy  the  nrost 
seKfrile  Scinch  oritioi    The  G^man  judBiial  inquirer  is  bound 
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by  no  ftuob  feUitis.  He  bimls^  up.enrdry  ool)ater|il faelor  Mgf e»« 
tkm  wbicdi  may  possibly  ioflaence  :lhe  deeisioh  oi  ithe^oattnee* 
F<Hr  the  pDiposie  o£  aacerfcamiog  the  ^  ;ra>ri  pmiialHli^  of  the 

E'seaei's  gmlt}  he  muravelft  Us  whole  h^oaxy  frmm  eindimt  ekilcU 
od.  As  that  hislory  appneaobes  the  lime  lof  die  sin^osed 
cnme,  he  eaMieavoiirs  to.  jnake  it  a  piecifeGt  chronicle  of  idL  toe  pri- 
soners actioBfy  and  eTen  nMurds.  fiy  mstiB  wUsh  ^veskaU  me»» 
tion  hctesfter^i  he  ebtaiaas  fnom  h^  on  all  tliese  peiiits^  the 
fiidlesli  statements  that  can  be  mrong  from  hiDi,  ami  thca imrasti^ 
gatpS).  as  aepacate  in^fuiries,  the  tn^.ef  ereky  ^taiL  .  If  ^btthi 
is  thrown,  on  the  tesKamony  of.aoy  of'tbei  wilnes8est*-^wlieder<by 
eeneralimputatioiis  on.  character^  or.by  definedlchai^S)  ot  ^r 
okerepaircy  eren  as  to  iiMaateneil  poiat»-«44;h]0  dwnSi  is  to  be 
eleaned  up,  and  the  general  inxjairy  waits*  until  the  credibiiitv'  of 
the  witness  has  been  e^ablished  or  tmiken  dpwnw  The  original 
subjiect  of  iotYestigaidon^  or».  to  use  the  httguc^e  of  tine  Ei^lisk 
lawy  the  issue  between  the  Crown  and  the  Prisoner^  is^Uhe  aa 
Indian  fig-tree.  It  can  send,  out  suckers^  wUch  become  trees 
^  Iwtge  BB  ih^  parent,  andhaTe  the,  «u»i  powm  ^  ,ep^ 
auctton..  .'  ''  '  '.     -    •• 

Sack  aa^  Jaquiiy  eaaoDt  be  defeated' by  mcEea  fbittal  eirom. 
There  can  be  no  flietw  in  the  indietinent  >  for^^  in  fad,  there  is  no 
indiotmentr  The  prisonieris  not  tried  for  haTiag* cemndtlcd a 
specified  crime;  bat  the  two  inquiries^ 'whether  any  and  whait 
crime  has  been/  cesimitted,  and  whe11»er  the  prisoner  had  any 
and  what  share  in  it,  go  on  simnlitaneously.  He  cannot  escape 
beeaosey  at  a*  critical  point  in  the  proceedings^  the  piseeeutor  has 
omitted  to  psove  a  link  in  the  evidenee^  or  becacOeea' material 
witness  is.  not  produced..  There  is  no  critical'  point  ha  a»  German 
trial.  •  No  one  harries  himself  or  aUows  others < to. bornr  him^  in 
that  tomquU  country*  What  is  not  peeved  tOKby  ^may  be  pooved 
to-morrow,  or,  more  probably^  rix. months  hch6e,t>  I£theiritaesa 
is  not  fiirtheoming,  the  /in<|airy  waits  until  he-afipearsu  >  Joilice 
pridies  herself  on,  being  sure,  and  is  utterly  indUfeteot  to  die 
zepioaeh  that  she  is  slow.  One  year,  two  yens,  five  yeci%  or 
even  seven  yeais  may  elapse  befiose  the  final  deabbmis  citahisd. 
And  thbdi^mioii:  may  be,  that  the  evidence  beiwdefioien^  the 
ptieoaer  shall  be  detainal^eitheD  in  actual  eoanaemenl,  «v  in 
an  appointed  piaoet  of  xeshlence^  mder  theitx^peetien  of  the 
pelieew  ■     :  ;.  *«  'i*     > 

In  Germany,  agaiivdioti  only  iarthe  S^gMshfnle,'tfaata  nmn 
ahnU  not  be  required  to  criininate.hihtt^f-^ajrtib  wideh  peAapS 
exdndea  nmre  etidence  than.  aU  oar.  other  jteahintaL  robaipat 
tegether^-^nolMard  ofy  but  the.  whole  paodedimr.ifthaiedimK'ilii 
bf^HMite:  principte. '  Tbe^videnee  gived  byalmnri  ngwiiiatlhM^ 
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«rif,  beirig  tlie  moftt'satitfiictoty  of  pnxif»>  is  tkeproitf  wUdi  the 
jtfctteutl  profteeator  i$  rao8t  anzibiB  to  extort.  Until  a^peiiiod 
wi^in  the  present  eentoiy^  it  vat  gnenendly  c»bt«iiied  by  torturew 
The  principal  useofi  ofther  ci4denc^  was  to  lay  a  groimd  for 
{dacing  tbe  prisonev  in  the  tortaie-ohamber,  and  if  he  came  ont 
of  it  witboat  baving  oonbmedy  be  waa  en  tided  to  bis  disdiatgew 
Feuerbadi  telU  us  that  be  n^ver  was  forgjmn  by  tbs  old  Bava*- 
fian  judges  for  baring  contributed  towcHrds  depriving  them  of  a 
process  so  simple,  sa  convincing,  and  so  economieal^of  time  and 
trouble.  And  when  be  adds»  thaty  sinee  4fho  abolition  of  torture^ 
tbe  constant  endtBaveur  of  tbe  courts  has  been  to  obtain  for  it  a 
snbstitnt^as  nearly  as  possible  reflembting  tbe  original,  henriglit 
tefier  to  tbe  works  mentioned. at  tbe  bead  of  l^is  Article,  as 
prodne  tbe  trudi  of  the  statement. 

•Netfaing  at  first  sigbtt  appears  more  remarkable  dian  tbe  eem* 
Stant  confession  of  the  accused.  In  England^  amy  acfanssion  of 
firuiit^  however  casual  or  indirect^  is  evidence.  It  may  bavs 
ndleB  frdte  the  prisoner  years  before  the  triat,  or  bare  been  made 
to  tbe  constable  who  arrestMl  himy  or  to  one  of  bk  companions 
in  prison  ^  or,,  where  t^ere  ate  acoontpKoes,  a  spy  may  be  placed^ 
as  was  the  case  with  Mr  Steele's  murderers,  to  overbear  and 
report  their  oMtversalion.  And  yet  nothing  is  rarer  liian  convic- 
tion fimiided  Mt  coniessioni  Those  who  confess,  confess  only 
wben  the  trifil  is  oirer,  and  tbe  mafority  die  protesting  tiieii 
innocence.  Inr  Bavaria,  a^ednfesnon  is  nolr  received  unkss  it  be 
ddiberately  :»ade  in  l^  presence  of  two  witnesses,  or  to  tbe 
judge;  And  yetv  witb  the  estception  of  one  or  two  persons 
arrested  on  sUgbtsuspicMn,  and  clearly  innocent,  there  is  scarcely 
oine  anDongibeaccu86d,*wluMe  stories  Seuerbadi  i«late»**-diierent 
as  tbey  are  in  sect,  in  age^anrank,  in  knowledge,  and  in  charao'W 
tem-^wbo  is  net  eokivi(9ted  on  Us  own  confession.  ,  In  one  or  two 
isase^  4the  confession  is  gaardcic^  sa  as  to  avoid  the  droumstanoes 
whiNth.  Would  i  miUie  d)e  offence  eajoltal ;  but  generally  it  is  cobi4 
fdete  and  oiMumstantkl*  ^}  Evea  to  Feuerbach  bimseif,  accus<t 
tomedas  he^  was-  ta  ity  this  circumstance  appeared  to  require 
explanation ;  and  tie  has  given  tbat' explanation  in  an  interesting 
4dcap€er  on  cofafessioiis.>  fie  b^ds  tbe  principal  nlotives  to  con^ 
C^snoiv  tO'befive^Viz. — Fir4t,  remwrse  ;  th^ stings «f tanirritated 
eonsoienoe^  and  tbe  desire  to  soothe  tbens  by  tbe  sort  of  aniends 
which  ft  foil  confession  affords^  ^[^bis,  ho^^^irreri  he  add^e^qpe^ 
rience  sboivnpto)be  one  of  ;^he  rarest  pbeneiiieaa  in  criniriial'  pro* 
esdme«':  ^ortiiie  criminal  who>49Ai«esses'f#oni  no  motive  but 
sem&fse,  tbeie  eM'*m  tbonsahdWho'Ssarcely  liriMrw  eka««ueb  a  lbeb> 
ing  exists.  Secondly  and  this,  he-says^  is  the  prevailing  cause — 
<^ke  jmf  qnei'^ .  iAa^ility  to  res^iov^  idqde  the  cros&^Xfmiiiation 
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of  the  juilgte.  He  cannot  reconcile  the  iiieonsistencies  of  his  narra- 
tion ;  he  is  ashamed  to  persist  in  an  evident  lie ;  he  is  fatigued  by 
having  to  invent  stories  which  the  judge  immediately  proves  to 
be  falsehoods ;  he  knows  that  every  such  detection  sinks  him 
lower  and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  judge ;  and  he  hopes 
that  by  frankness  lie  may  obtain  some  approadi  to  sympathy. 
A  third  and  very  frequent  source,  is  the  desire  to.esoape  from 
the  agony  of  suspense— an  agony  which,  in  the  solitary  ui»m^ 
ployed  days  and  sleepless  nights  of  a  German  priacm,  may  often 
be  severer  than  any  punishment  short  of  death.  A  fourth  is 
stupid  sluggish  despair.  The  prisoner  has  not  the  spirit  or  the 
energy  which  are  necessary  to  play  out  a  losing  game.  He 
gives  himself  up  at  once  for  lost,  and  saves  himself  the  trouble  oi 
a  defence.  And,  lastly ,  every  prisoner  feels  that  he  is  m  a  great 
measure  in  the  power  of  the  examining  judge.  He  knows  that 
the  examiner  can  aggravate  or  relax  the  rigour  of  his  present 
imprisonment,  and  that  his  report  must  influence  the  final  sen* 
tence  of  the  Court,  and  may  decide  the  question  of  pardon. 
Whether  he  make  a  confession  or  not,  he  expects  to  be  convicted ; 
he  sees  the  judge's  eagerness  to  obtain  one,  and'  he  yields  in  the 
hope  of  propitiating  him. 

The  part  of  the  Bavarian  criminal  code  which  contains  Crimi-^ 
nal  Procedure,  consists  of  four  hundred  and  eighty^two  articles, 
contained  in  thirty-two  chapters.  Two  whole  chapters,  contidn- 
ing  sixty-two  articles,  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole, 
are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  accused.  Except  in  the  case 
which  we  shall  afterwards  meation,  of  confrontation^  the.only  per^ 
sons  present  are  the  inquiring  judge^  (mUersuchungs  ridU&r^)  the 
accused,  and  a  notary.  The  judge  informs  the  accused  tluit  it  is 
his  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that,  even  if  he  be  guilty,  a  frank 
confession  may  mitigate  his  punishment.  He  then  asks  him 
whether  he  knows  why  he  has  been  summoned  or  arrested.*  If 
he  protest  his  ignorance,  or  do  not  assign  the  real  ground,  he  is 
to  be  told  that  he  is  not  telling  the  truth,  and  that  the  judge  is 
well  aware  that  he  knows  about  the  matter  much  more  than  he 
pretends.t  If  he  persist,  the  examination  is  to  be  immediately 
closed  for  that  day.  At  the  next  examination,  he  is  to  be  re» 
minded  of  the  duty  of  truth,  and  of  the  evil  which  he  may  bring 
on  himself  by  falsehood,  t  and  then  to  be  questioned  as  to  ikcts 
bearing  on  the  imputied  crime — beginning  with  ihoae.moce 
remotely  connected  with  it,  so  as  gradually  to  lead  him  iato 
denials  inconsistent  with  innocence,  or  into  admissions  inconsia* 
tent  with  an  invented  defence.  '  It  is  only  after  all  attempts  to 
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lead  Urn  to  avow  bis  knowledge  have  fiuled$  tlmt  bjef  i&  to  be  fold,' 
80t  precisely  the  crime,  but  the  aott  of  c^iine  of  which  he  is 
liCQUsed,*  and  not  a  word, is  to  be  said  of  the  evidence. . 
'    lf>  on  the  other  baod^  he  states  the  real  cause  of  bis  summons 
or  af  rest,  be  is  to  be  desired  tb  relate  all  that  he  knows  on  the 
Sttbjecty  and  his:  narrative,  however  improbable,  is  not  to  be. 
interrupted.     'When  he  has  told  his  story,  he  is>to  be  examined 
al  to/aii  its  detsuts,  so  as  to  make  it  as  circumstantial  as  possible,  t 
And  be  is  to  be  again  and  again  examined,  at  intervals,  on  the 
satoe  points,  and  his  answers  compared4     Irrelevant  questions 
are  to  be  mixed  with  those  which  are  relevant,  and  unimportant 
facts  with  those  that  are  important ;  so  that  the  prisoner  may  not 
know  whether  the  answer  which  he  is  giving  is  material  or  not.§ 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  be  is  to  give  an  immediate  answer,  and 
not  to  have  time  to  invent  a  false  one.^    Great  anxiety  is  mani- 
fested throughout  the  Code,  that  until  the  case  against  him  has 
been  completed,  the  prisoner  shall  know  as  little  as  possible 
about  it.     He  is  allowed  no  communication  with  the  external 
world.     Not  only  are  all  the  witnesses  examined  in  his  absence^ 
but  all  their  depositions  are  concealed  from  him,  j)or  is  he  allowed 
any  copy  of  his  own  statements*     The  judge  is  directed  to  be 
careful  that  the  questions  shall  not  enable  him  to  suspect  the 
nature  or  the  amount  of  the  evidence  against  him. 
.    When  ^e  found  that  the  Code  contained  a  chapter  bn  con* 
fironiation^  we  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  aids  given  to  the 
defence.     We  supposed  it  to  be  an  opportunity  given  to  the  pri- 
86xier  and  to  his  counsel  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the 
erown.     We  found  it,  however,  to  be  merely  one  of  the  instru- 
ments of  attack.     When  all  othier  means,  says  the  law,  have 
b^en  tried  and  have  failed,  the  judge  may,  at  his  discretion,  en- 
deavour to  surprise  the  prisoner  into  confession  by  unexj>e^tedly 
prodiiqiog  before  him  any  one  or  mote,  either  of  the  witnesses 
^^nst  hikn,  or  of  his  accomplices  who  have  already  confessed. 
¥i>t  this  purpose  th^  witness  is  to  be  prepared  by  reminding  himi 
of  his  former  statements,  and  to  be  asked  if  he  will  repeat,  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused.     If  he  refuse,  he.  must  state  the 

S rounds  of  bi^  irefusal,  the  sufficiency  of  which,  the  court  must 
eciile.  If  he  cc^s^Qty  whether  willingly  or  by  order  of  the 
court,  those  portions  of  his  evidence  which  are  to  be  concealed 
froia  the  prisoner,  are  to  be  selected,  and  he  is  to  be  strictly 
eDJoined^  not  to  repeat  or  to  allude  to  them*  ft    The  prisoner 

'  I  ■  '  ■  nil*         ..■■>■  I.      mil         _ 
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iBfpipiQ^  ^OmcUSirt  p^^mw»  txko&wn  to  Ite  cautt^  and  iluofie 
vhpse  mMfy^  ff^res  tae  i^peamnee  ofuasincerity  or^f  "partialUy 

The  teatimi^y  of  twio  sufficient  witoeBses,  Utetii^  not  anere 
ij|£^^««e%  but  ;ftct0^whipk  they  hiiye  percdved  with  their  own 
9«nfteS5  iMBOWita  toftooL  That  of  one  sufficient  witbeas  amomijts 
to  half  proof. 

Two  suspiciottft  'witnesaesS)  wbMe  teatimoDy  agrees,  are  equal 
to  one  aufficAent  witness.  Therofcore  ihe  testimony  of  two  snspi^ 
fious  wit^eaeea  agveeingf;  vilh  that  of  one  suffident  witness,  or 
the  teslJioMy  of  four^^uspkioiiis  witnesses  by  themselTefi^  amounts 

When  the  evidence  on  leaieh  .side,  *  taken  p$r  se^  amounts  to 
proof,  the  decision  is  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ^ccuaed.  In  other 
fases,  ecAtradictory  testiinoaies  neutralize  oneanpther*  So  that 
if  there  be  two  sufficient  witaeasea  on  one  side,  and  two  auspicioas 
witnesses  on  the  otheiv  it  is  as  if  there  wisre  a  single  suffident 
witness,  and  consequently  a  half  proof.  But  if  the  number  of 
aufficieilt  witnesses  had'  been  tbtee,  it  would  have  amounted  to' 
proof-^tbe  two  sniapi(»oua- witnesses  merely  meutraliemg  the  evi^* 
de»ee  of  pne  of  the  three  sufficient  witmesaes,  and  therefore  still 
leaving  the  faet  proved.  «  So  the  testimony  of  seven  suapieious 
witnesses,  opposed  only  by  three  similar  witnesses,  amounts  to 
proof-*-tbat  of  six'  to.  haitf  proof.  .Gincumatantial  evidence 
afl]0»aits  to  proof  when  each  fact  of  which,  it  consiata  is  fully 
poroved^  (that  is  to  say,  by  two  aufficient witnesses,. or  by  «b0 
MHah  witness  and  two  auapieiouB  ones,  or  by  four  auapicious  ones,) 
aad  when  these  facts  cannot  be  rationally  aeeounibed  for  on  any 
hypothesis  except  that  of  the  prisoner'a  guilt.*  If  any  odkhev 
^c^anatioufis  possible^  thongk  it  may  be  impnobable,  or  if  the 
fticta  ait^  »^>erfeietly  proved,  die  circumstantial  eyid^ace  is  in^ 
p^ect^  The  Code  does  not  atate  with  its  •  usual  arithmetical 
pfteiciaeBess^  the  gradations  iii  val«e  of  impevfecA  cireumstantial 
Evidence.  It  aeema,  horwever,  tJutt  it^may  amount  fx>  half  pvoof ; 
for  (by  Art  394,)  if  it  coaleaoe  with  direct  evidenee  Mnootttbg 
ta  Iftdif  proo^'  t^e  ndbEture  amounts  to  whole  pnoof.  The  mosfe 
900nlete  cmunaatantial  evidence,  howev«r,  idoea  iuot  authorise 

the  infliction  of  death.  I . 

'  Xect  w  aee  how  audi  ralea  may  work.    A  nua  meeta  two 
«fefaem  in  a  padi  tibrougha  woiad.     Soon  after  he  has  paaaed  And 
hast  m;ht  «f  theBi>  he  heai«  acreama.    He  tiurna  baok^  asadlEnde 
;Or.th0m:l]dng  wnaeleas  on  the  ground^  and  aeea  the  other 
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ronfiing^  awBy.  He'  overtakes  bim,  afid  finds  ott  him  the  piime 
and  watch  of  the  wounded  man,  whoj  by  this  time,  is^ead.  Thtf 
murderer  and  robber,  unless  he  will  confess,  must  .escape.  In 
the  first  place,  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial — no  ode  saw 
him  give  the  faial  blow;  and  secondly,  as  there  is  only  one  wit- 
ness, there  is  only  a  half  proof  even  of  the^  circumstances  to 
which  the  witness  deposes.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the 
wounded  man  revives,  aiid  deposles  that  the  prisoner  demanded 
his  watch  and  purse,  and  on  bis  refusal  struck  him  down,  ami 
took  them.  Even  then  the  prisoner,  unless,  we  repeat  it,  he  will 
confess,  cannot  be  convicted  even  of  the  robbery,  for  the  only 
direct  evidence  is  that  of  the  injured  person,  atid  he  is,  as  we  have 
s^en,  a  suspicious  witness ;  his  .testimony,  therefore,  amounts  to 
only  half  of  a  half  proof;  and  as  that  of  the  other  witness  amounts 
to  only  a  half  proof,  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged  for  defect 
of  evidence.  Well  might  Feuerbach  say,  that  unless  a  man 
choose  to  perpetrate  hts  crimes  in  public,  or  to  confess  them,  he 
heed  not  fear  a  conviction. 

Even  a  confession  is  not  conclusive.  It  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  English  plea  of  Guilty.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evidence  only 
of  the  prisoner's  acts,  not  of  any  inferences  from  those  acts. 
Therefore  it  is  no  evidence  of  the  *  that-bestandj'  the  corpus  delictif 
the  fact  that  a  given  crime  was  committed.*  Thus^  if  a  prisoner 
confess  that  he  shot  a  man,  his  confession  is  evidence  that  he  load- 
ed a  pistol,  directed  it  towards  the  person  in  question,  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  But  it  is  not  evidence  that  these  acts  occasioned 
that  person's  death.  That  must  be  proved  by  inspection  of  the 
body.  The  only  cases  in  which  a  confession  is  allowed  to  assist 
in  proving  the  *  that-bestand,'  is  when  the  following  requisites 
concur:  Firsts  the  impossibility  of  fully  proving  the  * ihat-bu* 
tatid'  in  any  other  way  must  be  shown.  Secondly,  the  prisoner 
muist  be  proved  to  be  a  person  from  whom  the  conduct  which 
he  confesses  may  be  expected.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  other 
evidencie  of  th^  *  tkat-bestandy  sufi^cient  to  exclude  any  rational 
doubt,  though  not  legally  complete.!  Fourthly,  in  casea  of  mniu 
der,  the  acts  confessed  by  the  prisoner  must  be  such  as  neces- 
sarily  occasion  death ;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  professional  witneasesy 
must  have  occasioned  death  in  the  case  iiii  question.} 

We  shall  see  hereafter  the  difiSculties  occasioned  by  these  rules. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  a  confession  does  not  amount  to 
prodf,  even  of  the  acts  which  it  confesses,  unless  it  be  made  to 
the  unterswhunffs  riehter  at  a  formal  hearing,  which  mdst  have 
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tfi^ff^  plac^  on  9; day  subsequent  to.  that  of  tbe  6tMi,.0xaii9iQatioa. 
Ko  conviction  can  be  founded  on  a.€onfe9sion  mad^  by  the  pri- 
soner daring  his  first  exanunat^on*  *  Ap  informal  confession 
formally  proved,  that  is  to  Bay^  a  ponfpssipn  made:  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  sufficient  witnesses,  but  not  to  the  untersuchufigs 
richter^  amouxLts  to  half  proo^,  and  therefore  jugtifies. conviction 
if  it'can  be  assisted  by  another  half  proof,  sqcb  as  conclusive 
<^rQ\imstantial  evidence,  ox  the  direct  evidence  of  one  sufficient 
eyewitn^ss^*  or  of  two  suspicious  eyeivitnesses,  provided  that  tho89 
:(¥it];ies3es  ^re  not  also  the  witnesses  who  prov^  the  confession*  f 

We  will  finish  our  account  of  the  criminal  procedure  of  Ba* 
varia,  by  a  short  outline  of  the  law,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  de- 
fence and  the  aentence. 

With  respect  to  the  defence,  the  untersuckungs  richier  is  directed 
to  seek  and  produce  evidence  establishing  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner,  as  diligently  as  he  does  that  which  proves  his  guilt. 
The  prisoner,  however,  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  until  the  judge 
lias  exh^nstjed  all  his  own  means  of  investigation.  When  this 
l^fts  been  done,  the  prisoner  is  offered,  and  in  some  eases  required 
to  apcept^  the  assistance  of  a  legal  defender.  He  now,  for  the 
£rst  time,  knows  what  is  the  evidence  agaiost  him,  and  per- 
vbaps,  for  the  first  time,  knows  of  what  he  is  jaccused.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings  are  exhibited  to  the  defender,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  private,  Jbaving  previously  sworn 
not  to  become  a  party  to  any  unrighteous,  defence.  :|:  He  is  iheaa. 
to  designate  to  tne  untersuckungs  ricbter  the  points  as  to  which 
the  prisoner  is.entitle4  to  further  investigation^ 

It  doesi  pot  appear.fr.o^the  Code  that  the  prisonet*,  or  his  de- 
fender, can  summon  any  witnesses;  but  it  .is  probable  that  a 
demand  that  they  b;e  summoned  is  seldom  refused.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  prisoner,  or  his  def^nd^r,  can  e^tamine  any 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  or  personally  examine  those  who  ihave 
been  already  examined.  We  find  no  exception  from  the  general 
Tule  (laiddown  in  ArU  207,)  that  every  witness  is  to  be  examined 
in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  or  his  defender 
is,,  lastly,,  to  give  a  minute  {Zum  ProtocoUe  geb6n)  of  Jbis  ob- 
jections to  the  i^ourse  of  procedure,  to  the?  force  of  the  inculpa- 
ting evidence,  a^d  to  conviction  or  punishments,  and  is  allowssd, 
Jl^ii^t  not  required,  to  develop  this  minute  by  a  written  defence, 
(Vet;lh^i(ligungsrschrijfi.y  r 

,  The;  wh^le  of  the  proceedings  are  th^n^  stent  by  tbe  untermck- 
ungs.fichter  io  the.  imnu^diately.smperior.qrimitial  court  of  deoi- 

,  .  »iA,rt.,lfi3.  *      ,     t  Arts.  882,  33?,  334.        j      4  Art.  146. 
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itoft,^^i&iJ#j^  G^fcJle.)'  Tliis  ckmrt  i^efera  ^heri^tb  pi^  i>r^ 

flietnb^s^  Wbo  bias  to  t^pdtt/ 

»■  1.  Wbieth^  tke  ea»6  is  ripe  for  deeisibti  ? 

^If  k  be^  2.  Wli€«h^tli6^6cit6e4  k  gtfilty,  find  if  8^;i>lPi(4at 
«ffii^? '  '  '-      •    •   ^  '  .'-.»."- 

^    Tbe'«mirt^di^WfeS'imlill4rbeste"qoeHti<iti8'T^  If  the 

finrt  qwo6ti«te  be  decided  in  the  fiega!ti\^,  Ibe  cdseis-sent  back 
fo^ldwe  •d^i*t  of  irtqiikyJRM-  ftittli^r  inTestigatiOii.  '  If  It  be  de^ 
dided  in  th^  afSVimrtlv^  Ifhe  court  proceeds  to  g9vt  ^t^d^nretiti 
ii^cb>in»f  be,  '. 

-'  i.  frhiittbe'actensedlsttnibeeiye*^  ey,      *  ^  '• 

2.  That  he  has  not  been  proved  to  be  ^g^ty^  or,  ' 
8t  That  ^^be  inq^ry  fe  ^abatidoned  for  want  <tf  evidence  ;  ft/r, 
4.  That  Ihe  aJcd^ifiiedi&gnHty'of  acrime,  which  mtHtbespeetfi^S 
in  the  judg^en^l,  and  ought  to  sif^ef  a  punishment,  whadi  iHii^t 
ttisobo  go^^Mifiedi 

Witen  thepuiridbtnent  is  d«*^b,  or  }mpt}80ninettt'foi''life,  or 
ifer  not  less  than  ^tw^nty  y^l^,  the  serrtence  miist  be  sent  for 
tre vision  40'the  high  «omt  of  ^>peliL  In  other  «ases,  ^n  appe^ 
-do€(s  mm  tiddc'j^ftdi^  ^inlesd  it  be  demanded  by  t9ie  accused  on  tb^ 
tm^  hand,  ^m  by  the>^r6i^ent  oftbe  court  of  decision  {Kritnimit 
t^ielnda^  (fat^othfet.  '  Tbecotnrt  of  appeal,  If  it  Itbink  the  in* 
^piiy  i|istffficiifeti|;,^ll^|ieitiit  the  ci^^  the  same  or  to  a  different 
jCMirt  of  iaquiry>^orj  if  it  tUdk  the  decision  wrong,  to  the  same  or 
liofi  dMefi#ntcontt  olTdeciston ;  or  it  may,  of  its  own  authoiity, 
alter  the  judgment  of 'the  liiferk^r- court,  either  to  the  advantage 
-or^totbe  diiHiiivaMltage  M  th^  ac<;used,  or  it  may  -simply  conftrm 
dt.  iUhimately,  «tf  ^di%e,  a  final  de'ciadon  is  obtained  ;  and  it  fe 
ilfaenito'be  cnn^^into  c^ect,  if  it  be  favourable  to  the  prisoner^ 
imanedi«t«ly);  if  >it 'be  unfavourable,  within  twenty^four  hours, 
•after  it  baS'bi^n^aiinoOBi^d  to  hini. 

We  wiH  now  illustrate  the  woriciilg  and  the  tesnlts  of  this  sys- 
tem by  some  <of^e  most  remarkable  of  FeueA^<%'s  narratives. 
Hie  «mail  tom  called  l^homashof^  m  the  village  of  Laut^)p<» 

-b^fa,  between  ibatisbon  ^nd  Lancbhut,  was  inlmbHed  in  the 
year  1807  by  a  ftunily,  ^sbftiiiistitig  of  Frat^cm  Iliembauet,  ibe 

.'Bomati  CaCkoKo^  Qiimt^s  of  the  parifiifc,  land  dsothe  prdpiMor  of 
the  farm,  and  a  widow  named  Frauenkne^t,  aihd  her  tWo  ^u^h- 
ten,  Magdalena  and  Catfaethie,  one  ti^eA  nineteen,  imd  the  Other 
blevea  years*  The  Franenknecbt  family  had  been  the  fotmer 
owners  of  the  farm,  and  had  sold  it  to  Kiembauer ;  and  beinj^^ 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  continued  to  reside  there* 
All  enjoyed  in  a  high  dej^ree^^  ^teem  of  tb^ii^  neigb1>our8. 
The  widow  »nd  her  daughters  were  reftp^Oted  tfor  ttetr^iattgrity 
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Frauenknecht  family,  mother  and  daugtiters,  to  his  new  parsot»- 
age.  la  June  1809,  the  moltlier  and  the  elder  daughter  died 
within  a  few  days  of  one  another,  after  short  illnessee. 

The  situation  of  a  PfarrkScMn  (minister's  cook)  Bppeus  to 
rank  in  Dararia  above  ordinary  menial  service. '  She  is  gene^ 
rally  the  only  domestic  of  the  Priest,  and  in  a  conntiy  *rfier6, 
among  those  who  are  not  noble,  there  is  coinpanitively  little 
inequality  of  rank  or  fortune,  she  is  often  his  principal  compa> 
nion.  Magdalena,  the  elder  daughter,  had  filled  this  place  in 
Riembauer  i  household,  and  on  her  death  he  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Catherine,  the  younger  daughter,  now  about 
thirteen,  to  supply  her  place.  She  refused,  left  the  parsonage, 
and  lived  as  a  servant,  first  with  his  brother,  and  afterwards  in  ' 
several  other  places.  All  those  with  whom  she  lived  were  struck 
with  the  contrast  of  her  general  cheerfulneES  and  her  occasional 
anxiety  and  gloom.  As  she  grew  older,  her  periods  of  disturb- 
ance became  more  frequent  and  more  terrible.  She  could  not 
bear  to  be  alone.  She  spoke  sometimes  about  a  female  whose 
Tecollection  haunted  her,  and  whose  figure  pursued  her  whei^ 
ever  she  went.  She  could  not  sleep  by  herself ;  frightful  appear- 
ances visited  her  if  she  attempted  it.  At  length  she  confessed 
to  one  of  her  fellow-servants  that  she  was  oppressed  by  a  dread- 
ful secret,  and  was  advised  hj  her  to  consult  her  Priest.  She 
followed  thiH  advice,  and  revealed  to  her  spiritual  director  that, 
some  years  before,  Riembaiier  had  murdered  a  woman.  That 
the  only  witnesses  were  herself,  her  mother,  and  her  sister,  and 
that  since  their  death  Riembauer  and  herself  had  become  the  sole 
depositories  of  the  secret.  Tlie  Priest  consulted  several  of  lus 
brethren,  and,  by  their  advice,  directed  her  to  be  silent,  and  to 
leave  Riembauer  to  the  punishment  of  God.  But  silence  was 
too  painful,  and  she  had  recourse  to  another  Priest,  to  whom  she 
repeated  her  story,  and  to  whom  she  told  also  that  Riembauer  had 
appropriated  the  whole  fortune  of  her  family.  Hia  advice  was 
aUo  to  say  nothing.  But  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  restitutioa 
ot'the  fortune,  by  sending  to  Riembauer  an  anonymous  letter  in 
X'ltin.  The  letter  produced  no  result,  but  must  have  serionsly 
alarmed  Riembauer,  since  he  was  able,  many  years  bfterwuds,  to 
repeat  its  contents. 

"  Habeo  caeum  mihi 
Vir  qnidam,  quera  tu  b 
CUviIer.  Si  conscientii 
laorhebdomfidas  reapor 
ante  portas.' 

Catherine's  intelle< 
try  or  the  esprit  de  a 


teachers.  In  18L9»  when  ehe  was  seyenteea  years  old.  she  laid 
herstAtement-helb^e  thetribanalof  Landshut  ;.but,  ^  the  Bava^ 
nan  law  did  not  allow  her  to  be  sworn  until  she  was  eighteen^ 
no  ^beeedings  seem  to  hove  followed  during  that  year*  In  1814, 
having  attained  the  age  to  whieh  that  law  ascribes  veracity,  she 
repeated  it  on  oath,  and  a  regular  jttdicfial  inquiry  was  founded 
on  it;  From  the  minuteness  with  which  the  details  are  related, 
and  from  the  scenic  (Effect  given  to  many  of  the  occurrences,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  untersuchungs  richter  was  Feuerbach 
himself* 

The  following  are  the  material  parts  of  Catherine's  deposi- 
tion :-^  ,     • 

*  '.*  . 
<  In  .June  lB07,rwbei]  Priest  Riembauer  aa^  niy  sister  were  in  Munich, 
the  one  to  pass  l^n  examination,  tM, other  to  learn  cooking,  a  woman, 
about  twenty- two  years  old,  of  )arge  powerful  make,  and  exceedingly 
handsome,  came  to  our  house,  and  gi^qipred  for  the  priest,  whom  she 
called  h^r  eoosin.  ;  Finding  him  absent,  she  went  into  his  room,  be- 
haved there  as  if  she  had  been  mistress  of  it,  and  looked  through  all 
^he  drawers  iii  Search  of  mon^y.  She  spent  the  night  with  us,  and  left 
a  sealed  letter  directed  to  him*  When  I  mfntioned  the  circumstance  to 
him  oa  hiff  return,  he  said  t halt  she  was  his  cousin^  and  that  be  owed  her 
•money.  .A  ftw  months  aft^r,  bn  the,  evening  of  >the  1st  of  November 
18Q7,  (the,  day  was  ascertained  as  being  that  of  the  great  Catholic  Feast 
of  AU  Souls,)  the  priest. and  niy  sister  were  in  the  house,  and  my  mother 
and  I  were,  returning  from  field  work,  ^s  we  approached  we  heard  a 
noise  in  the  upper  room  inhabited  i)y  the  priest,  and  scarcef^  knew 
whether  it  were  laUghing  or  drying,  but  it  sounded  more  like  crying.  At 
the  door  we  met  my  slater  running  down  the  stairs,  and  she  told  us  that 
a' strange  wpmfan  had  come  to  visit  the  priest;  th«t  theyjiad  gone  into 
bis  room,  that  she  had  looked'  through  tfte  keyhole,  and  had  seen  him 
<^ome  behind  the  woman  as  she  was  «eatei^  and  draw  her. bead  backwards 
ind  attempt  to  cut  her  throat*  /While  my  sister^on  the  $teps  was  telling 
.us.  this,  the  crying  continue^  and  we  beard  tbe  priest  e^y,  <<  My  girl, 
Xepei^  your  sins,  for  you  must  die,/'  ^nd  we  heard  another  voice  say, 
«*  Frank,  do  not  do  it,  leave  me  my  lif(^.  Til  never  cpme  to  you  again  for 
money.  *  My  mother  and  ;)ister  ran  into  our  room  below.  T  ran  up* 
stairs,  and  saw  through  the  keyhole  a  woman  lying  6n  the  ground  bleed* 
ingand  convulsed,  and  Riemi>auer  sitting  or  kneeling  by  her,  and  pressing 
her  throat  with  both  his  hands.  I  rah  down  into  our  room,  and  told 
my  mother  and'  sister  what  I  had  seen  ;  and  while  they  were  doubting 
whether  they  should  call  in  the  neighbours,  the  priest  came  down-stairs 
to  us,  his  apron  covered  with  bloody  with  a  razor  also  bloody  in  his  hand. 
He  told  us  that  this  woman  had  borne  him  a  child,  that  she  had  asked 
him  for  between  one  or  two  hundred  florins,  and  threatened  him,  if  he 
^refused  it,  to  d^eaounce  him  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  that,  as  he 
could  not  furnish  the  money,  b^  had  killed  her.  1  ran  into  his  room, 
.and  found  the  wonian,  whom  I  recognised  as  our  visiter  in  the  summer. 


3^6  P^VJuH^rkdehJce  qf'O^tmttftjt—  ^  0<^ 

lyihg  iti  Her  bl6dd,fie^  thtdAi'etitfhtbvi^h  AM  fmefis^  Uf  tnfpkier  fl^&mMI 
that  she  wouU  teU  ftll,  iti>d  wBto-ttie'^Hest  fell  6i»1)m  dHitite  bifotte  ktty  And 
ifh^t  her  siledc^  would  dio  no  g^oAf  smkethibnei^hlmnu^miMthmfik  tan 
%1^  ^t-anger  and  beard  ^  rms^^  H4  itom  tht'eateoofl  to  de$tr^j^  jrinfi^ 
toclc  a. cord  from  'tb&.8t«bl^  ^anft  »*|i  iota  |h^  woo4^  My  mother  and 
$iMer  followed  i»iai|  atod  Mieving  that  he  really  WQ^ld^.haiOg  Hiio&eU, 
at\4^^^  ^^^  sfiicide,  w^ptldijinly  uak^  the  xnbf(urtui\Of  greater,  they  at 
length  promised  CQ^cealppent.  He  proposed  to  BurV  the  tody  m  a.  small 
room  aaj,okiing  aa  outhouse  which  ne  had  lately  built ;  an^  Accordingly^ 
between  twelve  and  one  at  night,  dug  the  grave  thertf,  dragged  the  body 
down-atairs,  threw  it,  clothed  as  it.  was,  into  the  grave,  and  corercfd  *it 
with  earth.  ¥hie  sh^e  Ml'cfB^  rtte  wilf,'  and4  Aiii^  oU^4toUBie*^dog' tear- 
ing it  the  next  morning.  Riemb^uer  did  not  begin  to  wash  out  tlietddod 
in  bis  roonri  until  the  next  day,  and  then  it  had  sunk  in  too  deep  to  yield 
t^  w^ter.  I  'boi'rowed  a  j>latie,  tl^refore,  from  the  tvext  «ottttg«,^'aiid  he 
cnd^a^bttted  to  flUine'  ^dut  the  stains.  Td'^the^  n^g^mmi  who  ttsk^ 
what  ha^d  Occasioned  so  much  lioise  aud  tryimg"  in  dut*  hottso  all  sight, 
we  answered,  by  Riembauer's  jtyrder,  that  #e  had'  been  iMbeii^ngi  our 
lathe/^  dfeath;  and,  soihe  lo^  of  ^rdp^rt^  wh»6^'  hal  follonxsil  it^ 

She  weiit  ontbiBay^tkftt  aftier  this  evetiii.BAembftttef  4mI  B0t 
41v«  happily  with  ber  mother  and*  sister,  tkat  kteesistenfaad  ki£feeB 
threatened  t^  leave^'liitn',  thal^  he'^48  in  eomttantTfoav  of  tkeir 
^etraj^ing  him,  afad  that  flnftllylie  had  deft<;^oyed  ttiteii^  evidewet 
Iby  poisdtting  them.  Her  ^roftinds'  forMffiJtS  bifelfef  were  iJie  »Mk 
denness  qf  tbeit  deaths,  his  having,  duffeired  no  ptiekt  or  medical 
man  to  approach  them,  and  her  ^ister^s  d^ath  hityitig  inimed&tely 
followed  lief  taking  a*  draught  from  his  h^hd.  5he  was  sure, 
^o,.  that  he  ;had  i^tenidied'  tQ  destroy  herself.  Her  sister  told  her 
tbat.  Riembaner  had  8aid^tha4;U?  wo^l4,j[iv^.t^]:e^  o^.  four  huiif- 
dred  fleiind  ttoigefe  rid  oi  C^tbepmey  fiwr.ishe  mm,§^Umg  oleveoer 
everj*  duf,  and  inr^^mlef  4biur&  weu^d.bepno  bu^riu^hef  «ileBfte. 
He  hdd  ptomhred'h^erlaiii'cnopmbus  sOmi  jf  d^tveoold  i^  ws^ 
faiin  ;  and  wheh  she  told  Mm,^  he»  dfepartot^e,  4^1  ^dberhaid  for- 
gotten tidthirig,  he  had  irejyifed,  *You  •witt^ot'g«*t*tbe  htea/t  ofk 

*  if  you,  betray  me.     Your  mothe*  'feind  sifter  atr^dead,  atid  Hhall 

*  say  that  it  was. fliiey  )VKo  murdered  thd  wom^n.*' 

Such  a  charge,  broughthy'a  mere  girl  against  a  man  of  Riem* 
bauer's  respectably  station  and  high,  cliaracteryVobtaihed  at  first 
Uttle  belief «  It  wa».^^ppo8ed  to  be  the  strange  and  frightful 
pTodiict  bf  a  diseased  im^nation*  Thi$  ac^opnta  j[bc  tiie^d^ejipe 
of  ahy  judieial  inquiriea'duriiig'tke  long  .period  btlveen  the  first 
dfnd  deoond  mfonnatiom^  >•  The*  aocusei^  honrisyeiiy  akonrod  to 
much  calmuess  and'intell(gte«ioeif  th^  story^  witty lailits'straa^e- 
ness,  was  so  clear,  consistent,  and  detailed,  that  wfcen,  after  the 
interval  of  a  yeat,  it  Was  repeated,  the  cdurt  could  not  i^efbse 
to  act  on  iC     And  as'  Lauterbach  is  at  a  ednsIderaM^  dtstamce 


turn  P^el*  the  fiwts^i^M,  vitld  be  taliem  willwai  «&dtteg  the 
alann,  or  affecting  tll*.repMtaUfMi  t^.  «b«  acewod.  Tbe  oMthonse 
VfHt  ioniidt  tbe  imaU.,raain  b^  its  sifte,  and  ip  tbftt  smwh  terj 
li^tk  beldw,  tli&.aacfa<»i  s  fmtde  tkeUtoa  e^^f^t^  eM«|it  tbtf 
Ae.  b<)ne»9f  tb^'Iwi^  wetie  WHtilii^^  AU  tlw.twtik,weiie:pas&et) 
«^i;ei)tacVbhit  Iw^iififHl.  Np  t^th^  Qxmft  a  single  4^««bW* 
msBtiffiisd,  S^iTra.weiie- Coiled  in  Ii.ieBilM)ieE'a  i:QQnii'Wbi(^<a» 
^n  u  tbey  fiiere  moi^tHn^d,  «lioviad  tti«VMlir«l'  Ufi  be  bj«o^t 
^fiA  UL  many,  p^rtl-  of  tb^  floor  tbftre  vere  tiu|b*  o^  (^  plw<W 
wbicb  bad  be^  applied  by  as,  uiukilfuL  b^di  ("*(£  W  par«4 

Rmm\¥UiV  vaA-  nan; .  arretted 
bis  first.  i^XiHiuo«Uon,  be  admU4a( 
.911^  ga.T«  big  own  reraioit  of  tbi 
Woes,  be  >atd|  w^te  those,  of  An 
;j^  bad  tuK^a  wben  be  «a£  cara 
«t«d  wtb.  biiD.  fifty  floiuis,.  b' 
|KORiJMd.'t(K  take  as  bjg  copk  wl 
i^coia  tb«,  time-  tbat  W  l^Cl;  Hirj 
fllW^r  M^.  ber,  tborugb.  be  W  « 

Xa«y  ;.  uul  .bad  Ditdqr^K>4d  tb 
.  »ufl)iner  of  1807,rSbe  bad  visi 
tb«  Frau^nkpecbt,  fa^jl  b^.M^ 
to^na^  W  bia  C!u4*  -      .       > 

',  <in  tbe  tiealqnii^  of  No^emW 
Lnd  went  straigbt  to  my  room.  The 
j-in^  on  the  floor,  I  called  out,  re- 
y  horror,  found  i^l  to  be  a  dead  body. 
ere  the'raother  Fmuenknep^t  gnd  he? 
J 'to  oiie  inothtjr,  afirf'shaking  Kbe 
y  tile  harrfs-,  and   fcalf-ei-yin^,   half- 

^fiommin^i  implored  me  not  to  betray  them.     Their  stdry  was,  that  Che 

r|p«TM«  wKoihad.  viitted  l?hoinflsliaf  the  precedfinff  Junet  (uid  irfabm  I 

Jmew  (bbei  A«fiB{EACfa»tB«dA«F,)  bad'retnrned;  bad  loMthem  ehat  aHe 

«H  fciribfl  i«y  cmwt.^n^  tbat  theyivrbald  hira'to  jemorej  that  thia  hid 

-|it«d«ceda,f)ii^el,.ii)  ^he  heat.pf  whid 

my  »^n-im^  cuttbc  woioan's  throng. 

*Th(fi»aBhpfi  but  they  entreated  me  to  a 

^low  m^  any  rediiction  ivbich  I  might  1 

rthicb  I  had  not  yet  paid  to  them.    T  w 

niy  bed  doWi)  to  the  ground  .^oor.     The 

rfnlwben'I  returned' ili'  th*  eveniiig, 

The  rabtfter  and  daughter  said  that  tfti 

*tt(c-  -ratiav  Wki  t  ■  tie  ■  ofltho\i9e.     I  Btivd  i\ 


i  Wwild  not  iliWrfeire',     They  batied  ft 
imm  remedlle3if;aBditibi9htbe.ba^.^ 
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they  might  atone  for  it  by  repetttanc^,  I'thojoght'lt  my  duty,  Hi  eharg^ 
with  their  sal  vat ioD)  ta  eonceal  the  whole  matter.'     i  ' 

We  have  seen  that,  unfjl  a  late  stage  of  the  eriqutryv'  a  6ter- 
saan  prisoner  kn^ws  ndtWnfg'  of  the  depositions^  agaihst  Mar. 
Riembauer;  theref<Mrfc,  <50uld  not'  tell  iirhat  hfad  been  Catherine's 
evidenee.     But  Feti^acli  remarks,  that  if  he  Bad  heard  e very- 
Word  of  it,  hi^  own  Statement  could  not  have  been  more  skilfully 
framed.'     Ordinary  Criminals,  when  they  are  first  exjiminerf, 
4eny  everything.     Intelligent  ones  endeavour  to  assutne' the 
frankness  of  innocence.     In  order  to  give  credibility  to  their 
denials  and  explanations,  thoy  admit  what  they  know  must  have 
been  proved,  so  far,  at  least,  as  such  admission  does  not  amount 
to  pleading  guilty  to  the  whole  charge.    There  can  be  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  his  stoiy  was  ready  prepared.     For  six  years  the 
chance  of  detection  had  been  before  him.     He  must  have  decid- 
ed what  he  should  do,  and  what  he  should  say,  in  every  contin- 
gency.    And  his  decnsion  faadl)een,  not  to  pretend  any  thing  so 
improbable  as  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  but  to  admit  b6tk 
the  fact  of  the  murder,  and  that  the  widow,  her  daughter,  and 
he  himself,  we?re  privy  to  it.    The  catastrophe  and  the  dbramath 
personcs  remained  unaltered ;  all  that  he  did  was  to  transpose  thb 
characters.     He  converted  Magdalena  from  a  witness  into  a  per- 
petrator, and  himself  from  a  perpetrator  into  a  witness.  '  He  en- 
deavoured also,  but  apparently  without  success,  to  sub6m  some 
of  his  friends  to  swear  that  Magdalena  had  confessed  to  them 
that  she  was  the  murderer.     Most  of  his  letters  wer6  intercepted^ 
One  of  them  is  given  by  Feuerbach.     It  is  addressed  to  a  priest, 
and  implores  bim  to  eive  the  requisite  testimony  in  consideration 
of  their  mutual  affection,  of  the  grief  with  which  his  convictioft- 
would  fill  his  friends,  of  the  reproach  which  it  would  throw  on 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  scandal  which  it  would  be  to  the  believers- 
among  the  laity. 

The  inquiry  was  Aow  directed  towards  Anna  Eichstaiedter. 
It  was  soon  proved  that  there  had  been  such  a  person^— that  she 
had  been  remarkable  for  her  tall  powerful  figure,  and  handsome 
features,  and  particularly  for  the  beauty  of  her  teeth ;  that  she 
had  lived  as  cook  in  the  parsonagfe  of  Hirnheim  in  1808,  when 
Riembauer  was  curate  there;  and  that  she  had  borne  him  a 
daughter,  who  was  still  living.  Riembauer,  it  appeared,  sup- 
ported the  child,  and  had  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
mother  until  the  beginning  of  1807,  when  the  purchase  of 
Thomashof,  and  his  buildings  and  improvements  there>  embar* 
rassed  him.  This  occasioned  her  visit  to  Lauterbach.  in  Jun«!» 
In  consequence  of  the  letter  which  she  left  for  him,  Riembauer 
0oon  afterwards  went  to  Ratiabon,  gave  ^her  saa^e  money  «id 
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{mMisMl  nvore,  ibut  strictly  ^njoineid  her  riot  to  come  near  faim 
ilt  Lauterbach.  He  wm  unable,  however,  to  keep  bi»  promise, 
land  ^ht  engaged  herself  to  a  priest  residing  at  P — ^,  about 
fifteM>or  sixteen  miles  from  Lauterbach ;  but  reqtieBted  leare, 
b^iyre  finaily  enteritig  h]»  service,  to  visit  her  friends.  In  the 
afternoon  or  the  Ist  of  November  1807,  she  left  her  new  mas- 
ter's house,  taking  with  bersti  umbrella  with  the  priest's  initials, 
P«  D^  engraved  <on  the  handle.  From  that  time  she  had  never 
been  ^eatd  of^  ■  Until  the  discovery  of  her  remains,  it  bad  been 
supposed  that  she  bad  l>een  drowned  in>  one  of  the  torrents  which 
•cross  that  mountainous  country,  and  her  body  swept  into  the 
-Danube ;  or  diat  she  had  been  destroyed  by  a  notorious  brigand, 
who  at  that  time^  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratisbon,  and 
'was  exerted  the  next  year.     A  few  days  after  her  disappear^- 

antoe,  the  priest  of  P ,  suspecting  her  to  be  at  Thomasho^ 

wrote  to  Riembauer,  and  begged  him  to  tell  her  that,  if  she  had 
changed  her  mind  as  to  entering  his  service,  be  wished  to  have 
4is  umbrella  returned  to  him.  Riembauer's  answer  was,  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  her  ov  tbo  umbrella.  It  was  found,  how>- 
-evm^  in  his  possession,  still  marked  with  the  initials  of  its  origi- 
4ml  owner.  It  wasfurth^  ascertained  that  Riembauer  had  lived 
41  very  dissolute  life,  and  that-  bis  profligacy,  and  the  necessity  of 
concealing  it,  had  led  hitn  into  expenses lar  exceeding  his  lawful- 
^meanSy  am  supplied  therefore  by  fraud  and  extortion.  One  of 
Catherine's  accusations,  that  he  had  -been  the  active  cause  of  the 
deaths  of  her  mother  and  sister,  was  not  substantiated.  It  was 
j^roved,  indeed,  that  during  their  iUness  Riembauer  had  kept 
tbem  secluded,  and  had  allowed  no  priest  or  professional  man  to 
^j^roa^  them,  but  when  their  bodies  were  disinterred  no  de» 
fCisive  traces  of  jioison  were  found.  The  better  opinion  seemed 
to  bd,  that  they  bad  caught  from  an  Austrian  soldier,  whom  they 
'had  received  and  marsed  in  the  parsonage,  the  military  fever  then 
raging  in  Bavaria,  and  had  died  naturally^  though  perhaps  for 
-want  of  attention  and  medickl  ^treatment. 

In. England  the  matter  would  now  have  been  ripe  for  decision. 
That  on  the  Ist-  of  November  1807,  Annai  Eichstaedter  was 
murdered  at  Tboiaashof  would  have  been  coneidered  as  proved. 
All  that  a  jury. would  have  bad  to  decide  was,  whether  they  be- 
lieved  tbe  statement  of  Catherine  or  that  of  Riembauer^  There 
was  no  physical  improbability  in  Catherine's  story.  Anna 
Eidistaedter  was  indeed  a  vigorous  woman,  but  Riembauer  was 
-a  powerful  .man,  and  pvobably  exceeded  her  in  strei^th  as  much 
as  she  exceeded  the  generality  of  women.  It  was,  withiout  doubt^ 
^morally  improbable  tiutt  a  man  ofreputa^n  for  piety  should 
4iaVe  liees  gwitj  of  a  fidghtful  crime;  but  agaii)^t  this  were  ta 


tbeDer^waa  a,  pb]$8ic«!il  diffiQoUy  Ia:  RkDibMef*^  nardrnti^^  Ma|p> 
didetRa  ,was^  small  aod  ^^ak  3  il  seomo^  im|N^ibW  Ibat  «h^  couU 
liaye  oveYpo^7t3f^d  a  taU  sdrong  wonmux  rTb«n  Infyr  Buldaota^aiid 
«0ftDeBs  ol  4bposilu)n.wQra,a8,  ^QinAid^l&.aa  Rimiiban^^««JMh 
tit(f.  hk  bereave,  toio,  diete  vado^moQt  anajba^ocQ.of,  mAihfi^ 
.3ie  cQultl  bare  badioa,  bat««d.  «£  Aipaa*  £i€)b»t^»«jii(«S9  if»  sUe  bad 
pftevi^  6«9ii  bar  beHprjCb  andsbe  cQuld  oftit  ba^^ab0p«dto<i^l;aia  bar 
l^laee  m  BiombauerV.baaa^bcM/by  commilling  a  murdas  almoit 
in  km  pra(»ef«9e«.  Oo  ^  olliat  bwd^  Eiobstaedto'^  deaitb  reliaratdl 
Riemimuef  fixna  an  enanyi  Wjbp  tbraatonniL  Id  niiabi^  lepatauoQ, 
M^lia  adv«maWj|tf  aiid<  parkip^  dealrojr  biajneana  of  QJiisIr 
laiiijee^  Tba  ^ubaeq^uaiitf  oooditK^t  of.  tba .^asliais,  toa»  b  ^aai^tent 
^aLy  witb  Iba  tfaaoEji  ef  Rieinb^uer'^ guilts  .nM ir^sigbt  kidaad 
^  aaaia$..atrM&a,(€di  Ihat  .9uppo$Uio]v  tbat  tb^widaw.  ^d  b^ 
dMghiter.sbauid  hav^  contmfied  to  liye  wUbibim^  Biitvlbay  bad 
ift^eiraitad  bim  «p  to^  that  time ;  Iw  bad  «ib|acbed  Ih^mminda  by 
ibe  aosaad^Qis^  of  hia  4ltttiQ»».  talentay  and Jkoowtiedga^&.  be  "mb 
-diek  aiiritaial  dkat  tor^  and  b^i  badr  ivada  bimalC  masttecpf  ibdbr 
ffaperlsy- :  Qo  tbe  onbeii  baoid^  if.  b^iVrararJ4iiaaaa<Hrtbal  W  « 
nan,  as  bia  repnasc^ted  biiMfilf,  aC  aempidaua  pkty,  sib^uldrbtere 
ahkeldadaLWurd^Daa^  aiidJ»eftaafQ«i|)lioe^  abQuld.bay?9jtiUaviiied.tb/aaa 
ilo  hury  in  biisi^snii^uiibaaBe  kh»  body  of  bia  mwrdi^cfd iriead^a»d 
ahauld  har^  velakidd.ftham  IftUtbw.  daafebstaa  bia  aoi«idooiaaltf 

He  wo«id<  .pirabafaly  baYO;.  been  ^d  at  ifcba  fijistaissiaea  afUr 
.</atlierane'«f jfliforinalioii- wafc  laid ;:  tb^  .prooeadi^g^  oonU  ^fealf 
<liava  oullaaftad.on^  dayi  aad  anlaaa Jtbafa:wai)e  jUMMrta^bMW 
iiawv  uolest  tbe  Qopyiat  petbaps.kft  (a^in  tbe^iAdbUaanl 'iba 
^vardar  ^iJwnvand  ^a«ev'  ar  w.rot;e  £kdbatai»dlar>  aama.Haiuialii 
isiOeaid  o£  Aaao^  ev  Maf y  inaleadcif  Maria^  tiba  judge  vroald  bayie 
isiuamed'up  tmlavaikrablyy  and,  die  jury  w«ttliibftva  in 
IvbiiwitJiaulleaariDQg  dieb^s.  ..       ^  <      ;>    ,1    ;i 

Such  a  decision,  obtaoneii.  by i)ala8feetiig  canflictiii|fiii 
bilitiasy  however  dheaptyiiba  prepoBderajdoff  scale,  anajincfine, 
"^loes  not  satasfy'a.  Gfaakn^ui  jariH^  .  li^  Ihe  iurst  places  ihe  proof 
.o£  the  t&a^«6effiftui4^tbe  phyaieajl  £eicI  ef  .tke  OMMtder^  nvM  iuBpaa 
4ectu^  The  ifioniid,  which  had^aauaed  dieath  hff>  diaidiag  :tlie 
'jarlenes  of  the  necky  had  reaahed  no  bone;  The  dcaletod,  tfaer^ 
iCMa^--and^  after  six  years^  andy  airicaieton.v€mahied«-^ba(wed  no 
infiry,  andi  die  that-imtcmd^  -as  we  bav«  aaan^  oaffht^  ba'  prtnf ed 
hf  inspeotira;  *  And  tectoii^y,  CadMrioe  wat):oBly:a  mgie'irii^ 
riies8»  awi  her  evidince^  therefore^  only;a  half  proifi  Tfae 
^maersuehtrnga^fichiep^  tkieceflire^  wfaa  hdt  namavfit^ubt  as^to 
MRhmbBaJatfg ignite  than  an  Eii^gpHah jnaymM  ^m^  Innra  Jiadt 
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«Hi^cte4  Uft- wiiokeiKrgir,  and  his  vbob  skilly  to  lbs  kac^iig'^r 
dMrwiig  Mm  to  aiuU  c^nftiMioo.  Bwlhekad  to  dealtwitLaiiMUi 
ao  det^nniMd,'  and'  perhaps  aa  sagfidoos  as  himsdi,  who  had 
fong' meditated'  his  deifeatei  and  was  resolved:  that  nratheriatigue; 
fK>ii|4Mnne^  iter  despoadeneys  <>or  eren  theUonovs^of  an  ind^- 
ant^horiptisoiiiDeat,  ^ouU  force  hiai  to  assist  in  bisi^9W!n  condeas- 
fiadfon.  Fotffotiir.  yearn  the  ootat|9St  conttwacd.  IRiembaoer  en- 
tktt&i^  wiaecy-  akie^f oraakl  ^aaaiinalioas ;  bosidesoonfromations  wkh 
aepailMie' Wkaesses  wfaicA^  Feueri^  eaUs  innumerable^  The 
depoc^iotis^^filted  fevtyrtwo  foHo  volomes;  Still  little  progress 
i9B»  itfade^ '  Tb^'  aoeuaed  geaeraily:  aeted'  > the-  •  part  of  -  a  perse- 
€f«tedi<^is«iany  t^bo^beafs^with  pi^eMe^^  fateelioods  and  the 
tiii9r«ptiel(.entatfsm'  bjr  iitdiie&  he  i»  assailed.  If^he  sonetimes 
broke  into  the  sudden  anger  of  a  calvidiniAted  man^  be  instantly 
apelogkseiV  Wd-  rfiHttpBei  into  the  taikt  tt^ne  and  iialf- smile  wdiich 
Itoarkdb  bis  usual  demeanour.  Sometimes^  vi^etd,  in  a*ieonftoiit»- 
tion,  he  assumed' the  dignity  of  a  pi^achei^  and^rebuked^he^t- 
i^sses'fer  th^ir  {^ury;^  sometimes  he  burt^  into  ^laughter  atthe 
^surdity  of  ;their  invtatiocis ;  and  some^mes  he  wept  over  hh 
xMn  oppi^essed  and  diefeneelesi^  state — a  prey  to  all  his  own  eae- 
fMes^nd  to  all  thfeee  of'  the  diurcb;  bispired  and  direoted  by  Sa- 
ten  himself ;  and  dometime^  be  had  reoomse  to  the*  most  vehement 
eMOvemti^insi '  ^  If  he  stood  len^ the  seaSbld/  he  aidd,  ^  witV  a 
'*  thotistod {devile beforls^bimi  'hfe  oouM  only vepeat^^h  Ms  last 
'*  breith  hb  formev  story;  His-  h^art,'  he  asswred  the  judge, 
^  w^s<  as  spotless  as  snow.^  He  enly  wished  that  *hisl>08oiD  w«re 
-*  transparent.  How  was  it  possible  that  a  priest  oould  commit 
'^  mtirder^' and  continue  his  priesNily  fiinotionsi  knowing;  as  tee 
-^  must  knew,  that  the  murder  made  him  dpm  ftvko  irregular  and 
•^  exebmmttnicated,  and'gMiItyi'of  a  fresh  and  mortal  slh  whenever 
'^  be  administered  the  sacraments?  Was-it  ooneeivable  that  any 
<  manin  his  senses  itoold  looeh  the  <fivine  elemeiitS' with  bands 
'A  stsAiied  withlanocent  bleod,  and  incur  tiM  probability  ^  tem- 
'^  p^\  puni^uiient'  andi.the  e^tainty  of  eterti^  daninatioh  ?  ^ 
''  Fcfti^rbach-^^s  gi<^eii^'ufB)'atti96me4ength^|^^^  of  one  of  these 
^laminations.'  It  began  s4  feu<r  ini  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of 
*9k)viemb<en  the  anniversary  of  the  mwrderl  From  thai  time  until 
«nidnigbt,  the- judge  stiwe  t?o  convince  bis  undersiaiiding^  4>y 
i^owiner'the  sc^par^e  afild  the  oumalatit^e  ^ree  of  the  evidenee 
^ga$nst  him^'and  le'ro«i<Be  his  cotiscieude^  bymrgiilg  the  Hviciked- 
^e^^  a^ 'WeK as 4he  Mly  of  pef£is<»bg  i^  falsehood.'  For  eigtit 
'eonseealivef'bdu^  he^rMmciined  apparently  ttoaffected^  .  At  length 
"^be  jttdg^'^uddejlly'tbis^  a  oloth^  under  wbieh  lay  a  human 
fskiUI.  >^Tbis^'^l)e>  !^kl»  >'k  the  Aull  df  Anria^  Bkbsta^f)^, 
^««M;iUHr^rkabte^by'4hese  rows  of  ^^ea*ti£ri  teel^'     RiembwMr 
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vprang  up  from  his  chair,  looked  wildly  at  the  j^idgt^'but  im- 
mediately  reaumed  liis  composure  imd  his  fixed,  svile,  placed 
hinself  seas  to  avoid  looking  at  the  skuU  in  frtmt,  and  answered, 

*  My  conscience  is  at  eaae.     This  day  «ight  years,  as  I  returned 

*  from   Pirktvang',  I  found  that  BkuLl,  and  the  body  of  which  it 

*  formed  a  part,  lying  dead  lb  my  room.  IF  it  could  efteak,  it 
'  would  say,  Riembauer  was  my  firiesd,  not  my  murderer.  Yon 
'  see  that  I  breathe  freely  in  its  pre&ence.  I  am  not  a  crinunal,  bdt 
'a  victim.'  When  the  whole  of  that  long  day's  exam  inadon,  had 
been  read  over  and  signed  by  him,  the  judge  again  led  him  in 
front  of  the  skull,  and  again  exhorted  him  to  repent  and  confess. 
He  was  not  unaffected,  but  soon  resumed  his  tranquillity  and  his 
smile,  and  exclaimed,  addressing  the  skull,  '  Oh  I  if  you  could 
'  speak,  you  would  prove  my  veracity.' 

At  length,  (      '  '     ■"  -  ■ 
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he  kii«W|  aftd  all  that  lie  beUeyedv  Bat  there  was  something  ia 
his  manner  that  induced  the  judge  to  return  to 4he  attack.  He 
again  went  ov^r  all  the  itnprobabilifi^^  the  inconsistencies,  and 
the  detected  falsehoods  of  the  prisoner's  story-i-again  reproached 
tim  with  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  and  the  degradation  of  per- 
sisting in  untruth,  and  again  ur^ed  bim  to  relieve  his  conscience 
by  a  full  confession.  .  Feuerbaeh  was  a  man  9^f  great  powers, 
^otb  of  reasoning  and  persuasion^  an4  Riembauer,  oroken  down, 
•both  physioaliy  and  mentally^  now  gave  up  the  contest.  *  Yes,' 
be  said,.  *  Mi^  Commissioner,  ycm  are  right.  My  health  is  sink- 
'  ing  every  day,and  I  feel  that  the  best  thing  that  I  can  now  do 
"^  is  to  admit  my  guilt.     But  while  I  take  this  decided  step,  let  me 

*  implore  the  royal  protection  for  my  innocent  children.     And 

*  now  you  may  take  down  my  confession.    Catherine's  evidence  is 

*  essentially  true.  It  was  I  who  deprived  Anna  Eichstaedter  of  life.' 

The  confession  lasted  through  thirteen  audiences.  The  ma- 
terial facts  of  thaf  portion  which  Feuerbacb  has  reported,  are  as 
follows : — . 

*  The  letters  that  I  received  from  Anna  Eichstaedter  filldd  me  with 
terror,  tlnless  I  would  provide  for  the  child,  and  receive  her  into  ray 
house,  she  threatened  to  denounce  roe  to  my  eccIeBiastical  superiors. 
The  result  of  my  visit  to  her  at  Jt&tislion  increased  my  alarm.  I  ex- 
plained to  her  my  pecuniai'y  embarrassments,  and  the  impossibility  of 
my  receiving  her,  but  she  would  listen  to  no  excuses,  and  oould  be  con- 
vinced by  no  argunients*  My  honotir>  my  position,  my  powers  of  being 
useful,  all  that  I  valued  in  thef  world  was  at  stake.'  1  often  r^ected  on 
the  principle  laid  down  liy  my  old  tutor,  Father  Benedict  Sattler,  in  his 
Ethica  ChrisHanat  *  a  principle  which  he  often  explained  to  his  young 
clerical  piipils— "  That  it*  is  Ibwful  to  deprive  anoffaer  of  life,  if  that  be 
ihe  only  means  of  prederving  tone's  own  honour  and  reputation.  For 
honour  is  n^ore  valuable  than  life ;  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  protect  one^is 
lifd  by  idestroyinfg  an  i&sHsailant,  it  must  obviously  be  lawful  to  use  similar 
means  to  protect  one's  honour."  'My  case  appeared  to  me  to  fallpre- 
'Cisely  Witliin  this  principle.  I  thought  if  this  wicked  woman  shouUi 
pursue  me  to  Laiiterbach,  and  do  what  she  threatens,  my  honour  is  lost. 
I  shall  b^  disgraced  througfhout  the  diocese,  the  consistory  will  remove 
me,  and  my  [Property  will  perish  fbr  want  of  my  stiipm'intendence.  Father 
Sattler  s  principle  became,  therefore,  my  dktamenpracHcum;  but  though, 
from  the  time  of  my  return  from  Ratisbon  until  the  perpetration  of  the 
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*  We  have  not  seen  this  work.  Feuerbaeh  describes  it  as  consisting 
^.six  large' volumes,' containing  almost  a  caricature  of  the  sort  of  mwals 

and  casuistry  usually  called  Jesuitical.  He  adds  that  ,it,  is  a  favourite 
^ext^bopk  iff  many  pli^s  of  ec^^iastical  education  in.  tl^e  south  of 

Germany. 
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—trying  k  kti^  mrtgati^p^ 

Mid  I  could  n^^end  i|^  I  ted  it  ]«ot,  aod  w»s  umMe.tf>i>^rro.w  its  »»& 
I  lured  io  conetaot  terror  ol'  Eichst^^dter's  iippearaQce»  At  lengdi,  op 
the  evening  of  All  8our$  Paj,  as  I  was  retorning^  to  mj  bouse  with 
Magdalena^  I  saw  a  woman  enter  before  ns,  wbom  I  recognised  as  Eicb- 
ktaedter.  I  overtook  ber  jn  fjie  passage,  und  tootc  h^  np-^tairs.  Sat* 
tler*JB  precept  rasbed  dn  wj  mind ;  I  was  teflppted  16  tfarc»w  "ber  doww 
irom  the  knding^pl&ee.  And  even  noir  I  cannot  tell  ¥^Ht  firsveiltei 
me.  Peiliaps  it  occurred  to  ine  «bait  ide  mi^  nsAim  kiHad  by  llfas  fal^ 
Mid^fatti  aatteft  would  1^  nroise  ikattiefim*  *  When  we  ^^ot  into  waf 
room  fibe  renewed  ber  daaaad»  that  tke  cbild's  ^i^aisteppanoe  «sboiiid  b» 
IHiid,  aqd  ^k&t  IsbonW  take  io^  into  boj  bap^  ;  4mudl  sb^wed  to  ber 
#^;aip  «nd  iig^n,  4Jb^  oe^tber  ibe  one  Jior  the  otber  was  jtossible*  Findr 
ipg  ber  deaf  to  ^U  re^Lumm^  I  left  het  on  j5on;>ef  pretjext;*  went  dowi^- 
fitairs*  and  afmexl  sayself  with  ^  knife  and  «a  razpr.  In  doing  this,  I 
scarcely  th;nk  that  I  was  a  free  Agent.  Perplexity  for  the  present,  and 
terror  for  the  future — horror  at  tne  necessity  of  acting  on  Satrfer's  prin- 
ciple, and  inability  to  find  any  other  means  of  extrication — ^so  confiised 
me,  tliftt  1  hardly  knew  what  I  was  abonl;*  Wtiea  I  ^iaine  badr^  she 
i)egaii  again  to  ftorm  «ok1  Ho  ibreal^n ;  aa4  I  pame  behind  her  as  sb^ 
.vflUB  atUing,  and  tried  to  «tab  her  -in  tbe  .tbroatw^  the  kniie.  It  was 
too  blunt,  sad  I  let  it  £d\  and  Attempted -^o^  stnaii^  kw-  It  was  then 
Ibat  I  told  her  to  repeat ,  for  that  -ahe  moft  dief  ^Ad  /t^t-ake  priiyed  so 
^anieatly  ier  her  tifet.  I  ftilediagaiA,  ind  tj^en  took  the  irazor  from  fo^ 
j^ecket,  and  made  a  deep  «ttt  m  ber  neok.  i  impnedii^y  saw  that  .tbia 
wooad  was'mortaL  She  remained  fttaoding  for  an  instapt  or  two>,  and  I 
entd,  <^  Anna,  i  hag  ^argireness  from  Goi  ai^l  ^rocn  you.  ¥o«i  would 
inure  it  mOs  Eray  to  God  to  for|give  yooJ^^ns»  aod  I  wiU  giv^  yon  ahs#- 
lation.''  And  I  ^asre  ber  ahaolutton— this  fa)^i«g  n  casta  »€ce$siUUi^. 
She  was  aunr  hegiaiung  to  fall,  and  I  fnf  ported  her  under  tbe  anna,  and 
laid  ber  down  eoftly  on  ibe  floor.  I  ki^it  by  ber  aide>  and  ijpave  ber  apt- 
ritual  oonsohitieto  until  her  hreAth  was  flown.  Two  days  ^fter,!  borM 
her ;  and  las  the  hands  had  stiffened  in  ^aUitide  of  entnaatj:,  they  rosfe 
idbove  the  -grave^  and  I  was  forced  t«o  r^mo?^  them**  I  bfive  notihing 
jaore- to  relate  about  tbb  melancholy  eventrexc^t  that  I  b^ji^  fre^ifkanjUf 
appliedf  masses  to  her  sonl»and  that  her  des^  hpis  alw#j«  been  a  sonrqe 
oSF  grief  to  hms,  tfamghlbe  esotives  whioh.  led  .ipeto  effect  it  were  praiso- 
wortby.  These  nioltyes*--a)y  isnly  jmotives^^were  to  save  tl^  credit  of 
my  hoaonrahl^  professioe^  and  to  frmfmt  the  ^atmj  ^"^'^  ^nd  crio^ 
which  a  scandalous  exposure  must  have  occasioned.  Had  I  not  stood  so 
high  with  Aiy  |»eople,  I  would  have  ftnhmittpH  ialhat  exposure.     But  if 


i*  ■  -  »' 


^  This  accounts  for  the  bones  of  t^  hsnds  h«ivin|;^  htfen  f  be^Mil/paftB 
of  the  skel^on  deficient. 

t'The  ikse  of  the  technical  #ord  ^ofipHtitt/  *«pfliei/  kr^ 
markable* 


tlM^Amki  iif '■  fiietb,  \t»*«kbt  k  t'#«H%adlHUi'M»»tl«3,  amkf  aieb 
iHmld!barB4ko«gbtttot  i^nxiaafiJc  ijvatified  kbBir  aibs — tabon  WooU 
h»T4e  l*Bi  rciMiMii»p«»'in  -tbajr  «)«>n>-i«0d  .tons; :  wijtMjis,  iw^  'baw 
tbougl^t  ;eiig)Oii « ;^Ue.  Ai.  Ui^w.^Q^MqitieB-CQWi  t*^  pi*TRat«d  ,oo]j 
b^'the  ^citiK,  rid.  of  .Amw  Eicbataadter,  l.ivas  foiifau  jto  set  ,rid  <n 
her.  'TbeietidwsB  good-^her  dealt  ¥aa;tlie.anIjf^e»nB»,  TjiereiprpJ 
cauDot  believe  that  it  nsa  a  ciinie.  ,  Tbf  ■arqe  rnotive  *indused  me  to 
cnduTfL  year  after  year,  the  misery  of  a  .duQgeon.  .^i  soon  M  I, "bad 
naBttn'to  b^lieVe  it  io  be  tbe'-ffitt  of  Gdd  tlbat  f  sbould  myB^  reved 
wbat  tbad  done,.1  nadb  a^U  tDnfegsion?     ;  ,'  '       ' 

So  cprr  auer's  moial  abuse,   fJmt  Ke 

belieVed'^  e  been.a  yuttue.     '  My  fwl- 

*  11158,'  he  1  *;80  far  flp.thjBy  were  failings, 

♦were  fcte  .     Tihey  wgiii^.tliefeiUnge.piF 

*, celibacy,  j  nerer- diatmbpd  lify  coi|t 

,  *  science ;  1,  both  hy  je^qiu^g  and  by 

,*  exapiples  takpn  iraw,  ecc^sa^stka}  faistory.^d  Tthink  that  I 
,'  deserve  ,cw^it  for  iaving,  Bo  .managed  my  loenduci  as  ,to  give  np 


|a  Bwttri^l).'    ■■■...■.'■■.■■'■  ■        , 
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Riembauer'a  oceap»U(H),  was  found  a  ^elaton  wkicli  was  rcc^-* 
Dised  OB  hers — thatthe  Soor of  Rienbaner's  room  waa still stBtned 
with  blood,  and  still  retained  the  marks  of  the  plane  whit^  had 
been  used  (at  the  purpose  of  efiacing  it — that  ber  death  rescued 
Riembauer  from  exposure,  disgrace,  and  ruin  ;  and  lastly,  that 
be  was  privy  to  it,  and  had  concealed  it  at  a  frightful  risk, 
These  facts,  certainly,  did  not  exclude  the  physical  possibility 
that  she  might  have  died  naturally;  but  tney  rendered  it  so 
improbable,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
Bumcient  to  produce  .his  conviction  from  an  English  jury,  oi 
indeed  from  any  tribunal  not  fettered  by  irrational  rules  of  evi- 
dence. Then  came  Catherine's  testimony,  who,  though  she  did 
not  see  the  wound  inflicted,  beard  Biembauer's  threats,  heard  the 
cries  of  his  Tictim,  andsaw  him  come  from  the  place  where  the 
death  had  occurred ;  bis  clothes,  and  the  razor  which  he  held, 
covered  with  blood. 

Feuerbach,  however,  admits  that  alt  this  amounted  only  to  a 
half  proof,  or  semiplena  probatio ;  but  he  strongly  censures  the 
court  for  not  having  considered  every  defect  supplied  by  Riem- 
ttauer's  confession.     He  first  objects  to  the  law  which  refuses 
credibility  to  a  confession,  t^nless  the  crime  confessed  agree  with 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  accused.    '  How  oiiten,'  be  says,  *  are 
-*  men  proved  to  have  committed  acts  inconsistent  with  their  pre- 
'  vious  character  ?    How  often  does  a:  judge,  while  he  convicts. 
Id  have  expected  such  a  crime  from 
lan  who  confesses  bis  crime  to  escape 
t,  because,  up  to  the  time  of  commits 
hypocrisy  to  conceal  his  real  disposi- 
lot  to  meet  with  an  adequate  tempta- 
>ject  to  the  application  of  the  rule  to 
rule,  he  says,  is  expressed  in  the  pre- 
sent, not  in  the  past  tense.     Tbe  confessipn  is  to  be  rejected, 
unless  the  crime  confessed  may  if,  not  might  have  been,  expected 
from  the  prisoner.     Riembauer  certainly  was  not  a  man  from 
whom,  when  he  wasfirit  arreited,  the  conduct  which  he  confessed 
would  have  been  expected.     His  real  disposition  and  his  real 
opinions  were  thein  unknown.     He  betrayed,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  he  displayed  them  during  tbe  progress  of  the  inquiry. 
He  acknowledged  principles  of  action,  of  which  the  crime  which 
lie  confessed  was  a  consequence  almost  inevitable,  as  soon  tts  tbe 
appropriate  temptation  occurred.     And  so  utter  was  his  moral 
depravity,  that  neither  experience  nor  the  reflection  of  nearly  five 
years  of  solitary  imprisonment  seems  to  have  led  him  to  doubt 
ihe  soundness  of  h  is  system ;  or,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  to  repent  (^■7oci'aifi)  that  he  had  obeyed  it.     <  Such  a  man,* 
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#ays  Feuerbadi,  and  we  agree  with  him,  ^  is  a  man  from  whom 

*  a  crime  like  that  confessed  by  Riembauer  map  be  expected.* 

An  English  reader,  however,  is  far  more  revolted  by  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  the  premises,  than  by  any  error  in  the  pre- 
mises themselves.  That  the  same  sentence  should  declare  a  man 
guilty,  and  mitigate  his  sentence  on  account  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  proof,  appears  to  us  a  contradiction.  We  admit  no  grada- 
tion of  proof.  If  there  be  any  rational  doubt  as  to  the  prisoner's 
g^ilt,  he  is  to  be  acquitted.  But  when  once  the  verdict  has  been 
pronounced,  the  question  of  proof  has  been  disposed  of;  it  is 
assumed  to  have  been  perfect,  and  consequently  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms  if  its  quality  were  to  affect  the  sentence. 
The  Bavarian  law,  as  we  have  seen,  proportions  the  punishment, 
not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence. And  so  many  are  the  requisites  to  perfect  proof,  that 
unless  there  remain,  up  to  the  time  of  the  trial,  traces  of  the 
crime,  not  merely  visible  but  indubitable — unless  it  were  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  more  than  one  witness — unless  it  be 
confessed  by  the  accused — and  unless  he  be  a  man  of  previously 
bad  character,  he  generally  escapes  the  punishment  awarded  to 
his  offence  by  the  law.  He  does  not,  indeed,  escape  altogether. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  a  man  really  guilty  can  elude  the 
dogfi^ed  perseverance  of  an  untersuchtmgs  richter — unconfined  as 
to  the  duration  of  his  inquiry — restrained  in  its  progress  by  no 
technicalities — allowed  to  collect  evidence  from  hearsay  and  from 
accomplices,  and  to  extort  it  by  the  moral  torture  of  unremitting 
cross-examination,  and  the  torture,  both  physical  and  moral,  of 
solitary  imprisoinn^ent.  The  German  public  escapes  the  evils 
which  frequently  arise  in  England,  from  the  acquittal  of  a  man 
whose  guilt  is  undoubted  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  wit- 
nesses the  inconsistency  of  a  conviction  on  the  ground  that  the 
•crime  has  been  proved,  and  a  mitigation  of  punishment  on  the 
ground  that  the  proof  has  been  defective. 

•  Riembauer's  crimes  dppear  to  have  arisen  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  will  and  of  his  intellect.  He  had  a  strong  wish  for 
all  the  objects  of  human  desire — ^for  power,  for  fame,  for  wedlth, 
and  for  pleasure.  The  energy  of  his  will  enabled  him  to  attain 
these  objects  in  a  degree  which  is  very  remarkable,  when  we 
recollect,  first,  that  he  started  in  the  race  at  the  utmost  disad- 
vantage ;  and  secondly,  that,  in  the  course  which  he  was  forced 
to  take,  the  objects  themselves  were  almost  incompatible.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen,  without  education,  or  friends,  or  money, 
the  son  of  a  day-labourer — a  person  who,  in  Germany,  ranks 
between  an  ordinary  peasant  and  a  beggar,  but  approaches 
nearest  to  the  latter — he  conceived,   and  in  a  great   measure 
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executed^  a  |dan  wbich  would  hare  raised  faim  to  the  highest 
ecclesiadtleal  dignities.  He  obtained  the  first  elementarjr  in- 
struction by  imploring  it,  to  use  Feuerbach's  expression,  on  hift 
knees.  The  rapid  progress  which,  beginning  so  late,  he  made 
in  a  single  year,  procured  him  admission  to  the  public  college  of 
Ratbbon.  Feuerbaeh  tells  us,  that  he  was  tkere  an  unverbee^ 
strlicher  sttedent* — a  student  who  in  every  respect,  in  con* 
duct,  in  diligence,  and  in  intelligence,  answered  the  utmost  widies 
of  his  instructors.  A  praise  scarcely  ever  merited  even  by  those 
who  have  enjoyed  almost  every  advantage,  was  obtained  by  one 
who  had  to  encounter  almost  every  obstacle.  If  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  not  prescribed  celibacy  to  her  priests,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been,  to  all  outward  appearance,  one  of  her  oma^^ 
ments.  But  when  he  found  the  discipline  of  his  Church  opposed 
to  his  passions,  the  vehemence  of  his  will  impelled  him  to  endea- 
vour to  elude  restraints  to  which  an  humbler  mind  would  have 
submitted.  He  engaged  in  the  most  fatal  of  attempts,  the  at-^ 
tempt  to  deceive  his  conscience;  and  his  ingenuity  and  his  casu- 
istical knowledge  and  experience  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  that 
unhappy  contest.  He  persuaded  himself  that  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  calls  profligacy,  was  necessarily  incidental  to  his  priestly* 
profession.  His  re&tions  with  his  different  mistresses  he  ccm- 
sidered  as  temporary  marriages ;  and  be  satisfied  their  scruples* 
and  his  own  by  solemnizing  them  with  the  rites  of  his  diiirclu 
Catherine  saw  him  go  through  this  ceremony  with  her  sister 
Magdalena.  His  numerous  illegitimate  children  he  appears  ti> 
have  provided  for  to  the  utmost  extent  of  hk  means.  The  event,, 
indeed,  showed  that  only  on  this  condition  eouU  he  escape  expo- 
sure; but  while  he  could  do  this  their  birth  did  not  disturb  hiBi» 
^  I  considered,'  he  said,  *  the  matter  often  and  deeply.  I  thoi^ht 
^  on  the  remark  of  Saint  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  man  is* 

*  never  so  obviously  the  image  of  God  as  when  he  assists  God  in 

*  the  creation  of  a  human  being.  To  do  so  cannot  be  against 
<  the  will  of  God,  since  thereby  the  number  of  the  elect  may  be 

*  increased;  nor  against  the  will  of  the  Church,  since  it  adds  one 

*  to  the  number  of  her  communion;  nor  aninst  thatof  the  State,. 
^  which  gains  a  citizen  and  asuljectt  My  conscience,  therefore^. 
^  gave  me  no  uneasiness.* 

We  readily  believe  that  it  gave  none.  He  was  able  to  extraet 
from  what  has  been  called  the  oracle  within  the  breast,  wlmteiper 
responses  he  wished  for.  And  this  is  the  most  instructive  part 
of  his  story.  He  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  that  we  knoir 
of  the  power  and  the  danger  of  self-deception.  Other  men  have 
committed  crimes  as  atrocious  and  as  premeditated  as  those  of 
Riembauer,  and  with  as  little  remorse ;  but  their  conscience  has- 
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been  mad'e  torpid  by  ignoraoice  and  bralat  unrdteotion^  or  hm 
been  seduced  by  example,  or  has  been  perverted  by  the  flattery 
and  apparent  sympatliy  of  those  around  thettK  The  great  mtm 
of  unedueated  ciiniinalff  belong  to  the  first  or  the  se^nd  cli»s ; 
tyrants,  whether  royal  or  mvotutionary,  to  the  third.  Riembauef 
bad  not  the  slog^wh  disposition  which  does  not  hear  the  remon* 
strancesr  of  comtcience,  nor  the  carelessness  which  does  not  heed 
tbem.  The  nature  of  his  actions  and  their  consequences)  not 
only  in  this  world  but  in  the  ne^tt,  seem  to  have  been  among  bis 
habitulil  subjects  of  meditation.  He  was  not  the  victim  of  ex* 
ample  or  of  sympathy.  He  knew  that  the  moral  code  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  modern  casuists  and  the  ancient  fathers,  he 
had  constructed  for  himself,  wo«ild  not  be  accepted  by  the  society^ 
in  which  he  lived.  His  worst  crimes,  indeed,  arose  ftom  his  be- 
lief that  if  his  general  conduct  were  known  he  would  be  despised 
and  degraded*  He  had  na  external  aid  in  his  contest  with  con- 
science ;  yet  so  complete  was  his  victory  that  he  forced  her  to 
admit  the  nK>st  glaring  sophistry,  and  to  sanction  the  foulest^ 
crimes — ^profligacy,. roroery,  perjury,  and  murder.  We  are  in* 
dined  to  believe,  indeed,  tlnit  if  a  man  sets  seriously  to  work  to 
argue  with  his  conscience,  there  is  scarcely  any  error  into  whi«i» 
he  cannot  seduce  her*  tJnder  no  circumstances  does  she  ap- 
pear to  be  an  infallible  adviser;  but  when  she  apposes,  sw 
is  generally  a  sale  one.  She  frequently  is  ndslaken  wbe» 
she  actively  approves,  still  more  frequendy  wlven  she  bareljr 
acquiesces ;  b6t  when  she  yields  after  a  struggle-  she  is  almost 
always  wrong. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  Riembauer^s  crime  with  one- 
of  perhaps  still  greater  atrocity,  perpetrated  by  persons  who  m 
almost  every  respect^ — in  talents,  in  knowledge,  in  disposition,- 
and  in  habits— were  not  merdy  dissimilar  to  him,  but  almost 
opposite.  For  this  purpose,  w^  shall  ilvail  ourselves^  of  Feuer^ 
bach's  history  of  the  Schwartz-muhle  family. 

The  scene  of  the  remarkable  events  which  we  shall  relate,  was 
a  vdky  in  the  Fichtel  Gebfrge,  the  mountainous  plateau  sepa* 
rating  Franeonia  and  part  of  Lusatia  from  Bohensa.  Several 
causes  hare  contributed  to  render  the  Fiehtel  Gebiv^e  one  of  th# 
rudest  ports  of  Germany.  The  climate  is  uncertmn,  but  gene- 
rally severe ;  the  inhalntaats,  when*  we  visited  their  country, 
descirbed  to  us  their  year  as  consisting  of  nine  ssonths  wint^ 
and  rtiree  months  bad  weather.  Sharp  frosts  are  frequeM 
evea  in  the  latter  end  of  June.  Although  there  are  fertite 
strips  in  many  of  Ae  valley»  and  by  the  sides-  of  man^ 
of  the  streams^  th«  greater  pari  ef  the  loilf  i»  unprediao-* 
tive^  eifhet*  nwlrttMiically,  or  from  ks  he^t  or  ilMp 
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tion.  Even  now,  when  all  Germany  is  bent  on  improving 
its  communications,  the  roads  are  few  and  bad.  At  an  earlier 
period  they  must  have  been  almost  impassable,  except  in  hard 
i5:ost,  or  after  long  dry  weather.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  population  is  thin,  and  more  pastoral  than  agricultural ;  and 
they  have  frequently  engaged  in  other  pursuits  which  have  not 
improved  their  character.  The  difficulty  of  the  country,  and  its 
central  position,  filled  it  for  some  centuries  with  robber  knights, 
who  converted  the  granite  peaks  of  the  hills  into  almost  inacces- 
sible fortresses,  and  had  at  their  mercy  a  great  part  of  the  transit 
between  the  north  and  south,  and  the  east  and  west  of  Germany. 
The  annals  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  Eger,  Wunsiedel,  Hof, 
and  Baireutb,  are  filled  with  narratives  of  contests  with  the  free- 
booters, and  of  the  expeditions  by  which  they  were  all  ultimately 
extirpated.  A  small  wood  among  the  roots  of  the  Schneeberg, 
through  which  the  road  from  Nuremberg  to  Eger  winds,  between 
the  castles  of  Rudolphstein  and  Waldstein,  became  so  dangerous 
as  to  receive  the  name  of  Hell  (HoUe  ;)  a  name  which  it  still 
retains,  though  the  robber  castles  were  destroyed — the  one  by  an 
expedition  from  Nuremberg,  the  other  by  the  burghers  of  Eger, 
two  centuries  ago. 

Then  followed  the  search  for  mineral  wealth.  The  mountains 
are  generally  metalliferous,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  scenes  of  mining  operations  in  Germany — operations 
which  continued  for  many  centuries.  The  detritus  of  the  streams, 
which  of  course  are  very  numerous,  afforded  tin  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  was  supposed  to  yield  precious  stones ;  and  in 
many  of  the  rivers,  a  mussel  is  still  found  which  contains  an 
inferior  pearl.  The  tin  washings,  however,  have  shared  the 
usual  fate  of  metallic  washings,  and  have  become  exhausted — 
the  mines  have  been  ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  richer  districts,  or 
by  the  admission  of  water  during  the  wars  of  which  a  frontier 
country  is  often  the  seat ;  and  the  pearls  are  no  longer  worth  the 
expense  of  obtaining  them. 

Another  industry,  however,  arose  during  the  last  century^ 
^nd  still  continues  to  prosper — that  of  the  smuggler.  Half  a 
dozen  different  states  had  their  frontiers  and  their  custom-housed 
among  the  roots  of  the  Fichtel  Gebirge  ;  and  although  ex- 
changes of  territory,  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  sovereigns^ 
and,  above  all,  the  union  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  in 
the  ZoUverein,  have  legalized  trade  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  blind  prohibitory  system  with  which  Austria  wa» 
cursed  by  Joseph,  and  from  which  she  is  scarcely  beginning  to 
extricate  herself,  renders  Bohemia  an  attractive  market  for  con- 
traband Saxon,  and  even  French  and  English  manufacturea. 
The  Austram  f  ovemment  is  too  poor  to  watch  adequately  her 
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•normous  frontiers.  We  have  oarselye^  entered  by  the  Fichtel 
Gebirge  without  shotiring  a  passport,  or  meeting  a  castom- 
house  officer,  and  in  a  carriage  which  (without  our  knowing 
it)  was  almost  filled  with  prohibited  goods.  And  there  are  some 
Bohemian  products,  partiicularly  glass  and  ^porcelain,  which 
supply  the  smuggler  with  a  return  cargo. 

When  we  add  that  there  are  few  towns,  and  no  resident 
gentry,  and  that  the  clergy  are  raised  but  little  by  birth,  or 
knowledge,  or  habits,  above  their  flocks,  the  existence  of  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  population  may  be  inferred. 

Brownies  are  still  found  who  do  the  housemaid's  work.' 
Dwarfs  inhabit  the  clefts  of  the  rock  until  they  are  driven  away 
by  the  noise  of  the  forges,  and  the  profane  language  of  the  work- 
people. Kobbolds,  and  other  malicious  spirits,  dwell  among  the 
ruined  forts  and  heathen  places  of  sacrifice, — ^mislead  the  traveller, 
destroy  the  cattle^  and  foretell  misfortune  by  voices  and  screams 
in  the  night.  Sometimes  they  flutter  above  the  fields  in  the 
shape  of  ravens  or  of  owls,  and  shed  an  evil  influence  on  the 
crops  over  which  they  hover.  An  exorcist,  therefore,  (geister" 
banner^)  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  district,  and  at  certain 
periods  the  whole  population  turns  out  against  their  unseen  ene- 
mies. On  St  John's  eve  fires  are  lighted  round  every  village, 
and  the  young  people  jump  over  them  to  preserve  the  flax  from 
iiroBt.  On  May-day  eve  they  smack  whips  in  the  streets  to 
frighten  away  witches,  who,  it  seems,  cannot  abide  that  noise. 

The  most  prevailing  superstition  regards  the  existence  of  hid- 
den wealth,  and  the  means  of  detecting  and  possessing  it.  They 
believe  that  the  Pagan  priests,  who  made  the  Fichtel  Gebirge 
their  last  stronghold,  and  were  not  completely  extirpated  till  the 
twelfth  or  even  the  thirteenth  century,  concealed  vast  treasures 
in  their  mountain  fortresses  and  their  Druidic  temples.  Others 
were  buried  by  the  robber  chiefs,  when  they  saw  that  their  own 
destruction  was  imminent.  Some  of  these  have  been  discovered ; 
but  in  general  they  are  protected  by  spells.  Our  guide  to  the 
Louisenberg  showed  to  us,  in  the  Alte  Schloss,  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  points  on  that  mountain  in  ruins,  the  spot  under 
which  one  of  these  treasures  still  lies.  It  consists  of  a  copper 
chest  three  feet  square,  full  of  golden  florins,  above  which  is  a 
vessel,  also  of  copper,  containing  a  crown  covered  with  diamonds, 
of  which  a  king  was  robbed  in  the  heathen  times.  It  is  to  be 
won  on  the  Epiphany  by  a  monk  dressed  in  black,  dwarfish,  and 
limping,  by  means  of  ceremonies  which  our  guide  could  not  or 
would  not  reveal.  Indeed,  the  failure  of  many  attempts  to  per- 
form them  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  tradition  has  been  lost. 
The  riches,  however,  still  concealed  in  the  virgin  recesses  of  the 
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CwMintBia,  imder  the  wstady-  of  the  spirits  of  the  eaitk,  tarn 
exeeed,  as  might  be  expeetod,  all  that  have  passed  into  tkc 
domiiiion  of  nun.  FroBi  tine  to  tine,  faanaD  eyes  bare  beea 
cbzsled  by  a  glimpse  of  them.  Oa  thesuannittrf^eOcbaeokop^ 
nsMediately  opp<Aite  to  the  diuich-towier  «f  BisehAfs^raD,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  gtitter-kirche  (a  chun^  for  tke  aa« 
(^supernatural  beioga,)  adorned  with  unutterable  we^th.  Xhe 
«ntTUKe  is  by  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  which  begins  ts  expand 
when  the  churoh-bell  rings  at  Bischots-s^run,  is  wide  opea  wli«a 
the  priest  begins  to  read  the  gospel  of  the  day,  and  cloees  witii  a 
crash  m  soon  as  be  has  fiaished.  Several  persons  now  living  at 
fiiacbo&-grun  are  believed  to  have  entered  it,  and  to  have  taken 
away  some  of  its  treasures ;  but  they  would  scareely  be  safe  if 
tbey  were  to  talk  about  \U  Soaie  years  ago,  a  oew-married 
flouple  were  wandering  on  their  wedding-day  over  the  moantttin, 
and  found  a  cave,  fr(rai  the  ro«f  of  which  pure  gold  hung  in  fringes. 
Tbey  gathered  as  much  as  they  could  carry,  and  at  the  foot  of 
tbe  mountain  examined  their  spoil ;  hut  the  iuatant  they  heg^an 
to  exult  over  it,  it  changed  into  mere  gold-coloured  moss. 

In  this  wild  region,  on  the  side  of  the  deep  rocky  glen  through 
which  the  Sittenbach  flows,  stands  a  solitary  corn  and  saw-mill, 
called  the  Scbwartz-muhle  or  Black  Mill.  It  was  inhabited  in 
1817  by  the  Kleinscbrot  fasoily,  consisting  of  a  father,  about 
flixty  years  old,  his  wife,  five  years  younger,  two  sons,  Konrad 
and  Frederic,  aged  twenty-eight  and  twenty-four,  and  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Kunigunda,  the  first  twenty-three,  and 
the  second  eighteen.  The  only  neighbouring  building  is  a  cob- 
tage  within  the  yard,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  a  labourer, 
Wagner,  and  bis  wife  and  children.  With  the  exception  of  the 
father,  the  Kleinscbrot  family  were  eminently  popular  among' 
their  neighbours  ;  they  had  a  high  reputation  for  integrity, 
industry,  and  friendliness.  They  bad  naturally  indeed  but  UtUe 
JDtelligence,  and  that  little  had  not  been  m«eh  cultivated ;  they 
were  therefore  very  ignorant  and  superstitious.     But  such  Mvere 

those  around  tb —    — ^  *'-'■ ' " '^ ' 

up  for  their  intel 
The  fi^er,  h' 
rest  of  his  famil 
for  that  country, 
he  cooeeived. 
regular  communi 
the  whole  of  his 
threatened,  and  i: 
Ao  protect  bimsi 
fortress.    At  th< 
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^0Or-*pioBte  reteiiied  aIm  mariuW  tlie  efforts  made  bjr  die  ami  to 

break  into  it.  His  wife  he  had  so  long  and  so  fxigfatfuliy  ilW 
treated,  as  aeiioasljr  to  impair  her  jnind.  His  childim  he  seems 
to  ha?e  hated  bom  their  birth.  As  they  grew  sp,  he  made 
them  his  seryiMits  ■for  his  temper  was  «o  violent  that  no  oae  eke 
<eoald  be  faired  to  live  witk  bim — and  rewarded  their  diligence  by 
«naes  and  blow%  and  by  scarcely  affording  to  them  the  neoessa* 
ries  of  life.  More  than  onoet  when  one  m  his  sons,  from  his  iUU 
treatment,  was  incapable  of  learing  his  bed,  he  would  not  allow 
Urn  to  be  fied«  No  oom,  he  said,  should  eat  who  could  not 
work.  To  0(miplete  the  picture  of  a  thoroughly  selfish  domestie 
tyrant,  while  he  hidf-starred  his  fsunily,  he  was  wasting  his  pro«* 

Jerty,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  derived  from  his  wife,  on 
is  own  unlawftd  pleasures.     The  neighbouring  villages  were 
full  of  his  mistresses,  and  of  his  illegitimate  childj^en. 

The  cruelties  and  threats  of  their  common  enemy,  and  their 
own  affectionate  dispositions,  created  the  closest  union  between 
the  rest  of  the  family  ;  aad  from  the  time  that  the  sons  were  old 
enough  to  afford  some  protection  to  one  another,  and  to  their 
mother  and  sisters,  the  Schwart£-muhle  became  the  scene  of  un^ 
intermitted  domestic  war  between  the  father  on  the  one  side, 
■and  the  mother,  sons,  and  daughters,  on  the  other.  The  latter 
several  times  endeavoured  to  obtain  redress  from  the  local  au- 
thorities; but  the  answer  of  the  landgericbter,  or  provincial 
mi^strate,  always  was,  '  NoUiing  is  to  be  done  for  you — yott 
^  have  a  bad  husband  and  a  bad  &ther,  and  there  is  no  cure  for 
^  it  while  he  lives.'  But  of  Ms  death  there  seemed  no  chance; 
and  both  his  profligacy  and  his  ferocity  increased  as  he  grew 
-older.  He  took  a  low  woman  into  his  house,  and  threatened  to 
make  her  the  mistress  of  it ;  he  attacked  his  wife  with  an  axe, 
wounded  her  severely,  swore  that  be  would  kill  her,  and  pror 
}>ably  would  have  doae  so,  if  his  younger  son,  Frederic,  had  not 
i:escued  her,  at, the  cost  of  serious  injury  to  himself.  For  some 
nights  after  that  event,  both  mother  and  son  slept  in  the  stable, 
as  they  Uiought  their  lives  in  di^nger  in  the  house.  At  length 
the  family  rose  in  open  rebellion.  They  seized  the  keys,  assum«^ 
«d  the  direction  of  the  mill  and  farm,  and  in  fact  deposed  the 
elder  KleinschTOt.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  iavcJie  the  law,  and 
he  did  so  with  success.  The  court  ordered  the  wife  and  ehildrea 
to  restore  to  him  the  control  over  his  own  household  9  and,  on 
ills  complaining  that  the  order  was  disobeyed,  commissioaers 
were  sent  to  the  miU  to  enforce  it.  An  apparent  submission  was 
yielded;  but  the  mutual  hatred  of  each  party  broke  out,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  oommissicmers ;  and  the  £sunily  expressed  a 
settled  ^determination  to  obtwi  redress  for  the  pronigacy,  extcsr- 
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vagance,  and  cruelty  of  the  fatbeV,  and  protection  agiuDst  his 
threats  and  violence. 

This  occurred  in  June  1817.     In  the  following  October,  Bar- 
bara Kleioschrot,  the  mother,  stated  to  the  provincial  magistrate, 
that  on  the  9th  of  the  preceding  August  her  hosband  had  dis- 
appeared, taking  with  him  all  the  money  that  was  in  the  house. 
She  prayed  that  he  might  be  publicly  summoned,  and  that  orders 
for  his  arrest  might  be  sent  to  ail  the  neighbouring  towns.     This 
was  done ;  and,  as  no  result  followed,  a  committee  of  his  estate 
was  appointed.     A  year  passed  not  only  without  his  appear- 
ance, but  without  any  trace  of  the  direction  in  which  he   had 
fled.     No  one  had  seen  or  heard  of  him  since  the  9  th  of  August 
1817.     A  rumour  now  spread  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  his 
own  family  had  been  concerned  in  his  death.     It  owed  its  origin 
to  some  remarkable  expressions  of  Wagner  the  labourer.     He 
had  said  to  one  of  his  fellow-workmen,  ^  If  you  knew  what  I 
*'  know,  you  would  be  astonished.     If  I  were  to  tell  what  I  can 
^  tell,  the  mill  would  be  shut  up,  and  all  the  family  in  prison.     If 
^  I  want  money,  they  must  give  it  to  me.     If  I  want  to  be  the 
^  owner  of  my  cottage,  they  must  give  it  to  me.'     A  formal  in- 
quiry was  set  on  foot.     Wagner  and  the  mother  and  sons  were 
examined,  but  all  protested  their  ignorance.     A  witness  deposed, 
that  during  the  hay  harvest  of  1817,  Kleinschrot  had  employed 
him  to  accompany  him  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  to  carry  a 
bag  of  money,  which,  by  its  weight,  must  have  contained  more 
than  2000  florins.     It  seemed  most  probable  that  he  was  still 
alive,  wasting  in  profligacy  the  property  which  he  had  carried  off. 
Several  years  passed  without  his  reappearing,  or  any  trace  being 
found  of  his  fate.     The  mill  and  the  estate  were  managed  by  the 
widow  and  her  sons  and  daughters,  \vhose  wealth  and  high  charac- 
ter rendered  them  the  principal  persons  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.    And  but  for  a  concurrence  of  remarkable  accidents, 
they  would  probably  have  been  now  living,  the  objects  of  gene- 
ral esteem  and  regard. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  the  provincial  judge  of  the  district — 
the  magistrate  before  whom  all  the  legal  proceedings  which  have 
been  mentioned  took  place — was  accused  of  malversation,  and 
suspended.  A  memher  of  the  superior  court,-  whom  we  believe 
to  have  been  Feuerbach  himself,  was  sent  down  to  instal  the  sue* 
cesser,  and  to  superintend  the  delivery  of  the  records  of  the  office. 
On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  archive-room, 
which  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  documents,  and  was  very 
near  consuming  the  whole.  Circumstances  pointed  out  the  sus- 
pended magistrate  as  the  incendiary,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the 
mrchives  must  contain  matter  inculpating  him.      They  were, 
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therefore,  accurately  examined,  and  among  them  were  found  all 
the  proceedings  relative  to  Kleinscbrot  and  his  family.  It  ap* 
peared  -to  the  judge  that  the  iiyquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending Kleinschrot's  disappearance  had  been  abruptly  discon- 
tinued^so  abruptly  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  bribery ;  and  the 
four' years  whieb  had  *  now  passed  without  his  being  heard  of, 
rendered  the  story  of  his  flight  very  improbable.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  recommence  the  investigation,  and  began  by  ex- 
amining, separately,  Wagner  and  his  wife,  Anna.  Wagner's  first 
examination  produced  no  result.  He  merely  repeated  his  pro- 
testations of  ignorance.  But  the  wife  acknowledged  her  belief 
that  Kleinschrot  had  been  murdered  by  his  sons,  with  her  own 
husband's  help,  and  even  indicated  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
to  be  found.  The  judge  now  returned  to  Wagner,  and  re-ex- 
amined him,  with  the  usual  success.  He  confessed  that  one 
morning  in  September  1817,  the  elder  son,  Konrad,  told  him 
that  the  whole  family — mother,  sons,  and  daughters — ^had  deter- 
mined, that  in  self-defence  they  must  that  night  put  to  death 
the  elder  Kleinschrot,  and  had  asked  his  assistance,  which,  after 
much  hesitation,  he  had  promised.  That  the  thing  had  been 
done  the  same  night,  and  the  body  at  first  buried  in  the  saw- 
mill, and  then  among  the  rocks.  This  examination  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  December  1821.  Wagner  and  his  wife  were  de- 
tained ;  and  the  next  day,  the  magistrate,  with  his  attendants, 
went  to  the  mill,  found  the  whole  family  assembled  at  evening 
prayer,  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  finished,  put  them  under  arrest, 
each  in  a  separate  room.  The  mother  and  sons  were  examined, 
but  confessed  nothing.  All  they  knew  was  that  Kleinschrot  had 
been  absent  and  unlieard  of  for  several  years. 

The  next  day  Wagner  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  was  to  be  found.  He  led  the  party  up  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  ravine  in  which  the  mill  is  situated,  and  then  along 
the  table-land  at  the  top,  until  they  came  to  a  cleft  in  the  rocks, 
into  which  he  said  that  the  body  had  been  thrown,  and  covered 
with  moss  and  leaves,  over  which  stones  had  been  heaped.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  some  loose  stones  had  been  renooved,  they  found 
a  layer  of  leaves,  earth,  and  moss.  ^  Now,'  said  Wagner,  ^  we 
^  shall  soon  come  to  the  body.'  And  immediately  below  ap- 
peared, mixed  with  some  remains  of  linen,  a  skull,  several  rib» 
and  vertebrae,  and  some  thigh  and  shin  bones,  which  the  accom- 
panying sui^eon  declared  to  be  those  of  a  man,  and  which  Wag- 
ner recognised  as  those  of  Kleinschrot,  not  only  as  having  been 
preeeut  when  they  were  thrown  there,  but  from  the  remarkably 
fine  teeth,  which  still  remained  uninjured,  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
booes  were  now  arranged  close  to  the  deft  in  which  they  had 
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I>eei»  found,  and  the  eUklreii  were  led  to  tfaem^  €aeb  sepamteliw 
Xoarad,  as  jioon  as  he  saw  them,  wlfthout  vt«itu)g  for  a  qoestiflBy 
exclsumed — ^  That  is  my  father — but  I  was  not  the  penoa  thai 

*  did  it ! '  Fredeiiey  the  youi^r  sob,  looked  at.  them  without 
aj>parent  emotion,  and  to  the  question  if  he  knew  whose  reaaiat 
they  were,  answered,  ^  I  see  some  bones,  but  whether  th^y  be* 

*  longed  to  a  brute,  or  to  a  man,  I  eanaot  teU.    I  kmow  notfaing^ 

*  about  the  bones  of  men,  or  of  brutes.' .  The  younger  daughter, 
Kunigunda,  cried  out,  ^  I  know  about  my  father,  but  nothing  aboiU 
^  what  happened  up  here.  I  am  innocent,  quite  innoeent.'  AU 
that  the  eldest  daughter,  Mai^aret,  said,  was — '  I  am  innocent  of 
^  the  act.  I  .knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  till  I  heard  my 
^  father's  scream — and  then  it  was  too  late*  Since  then  I  have 
^  never  had  an  hour  of  peace.   Good  God,  what  will  beoomeof  us  I ' 

Tlie  secret  which  had  been  kept  for  so  many  years,  and,  but 
for  the  indiscretion  of  Wagner,  and  the  frankness  of  his  wife, 
might  have  lasted  for  ever,  was  now  revealed.  A  father  of  a 
&mily  had  fallen  under  the  hands  of  an  assasdn,  hired,  and  prob^ 
ably  assisted,  by  his  own  wife,  his  own  sons,  and  his  own  daugh^ 
ters. 

The  prisoners  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  whidi  Fener- 
bach  states  to  be  a  very  large  one, — those  who,  when  they  see  that 
detection  is  probable,  give  up  all  hope,  and  by  a  fiill  avowal  escape 
the  labour  of  defence,  and  the  anguish  of  doubt;  Their  diffeii- 
ent  confessions  contain  few  discrepancies,  and  those  immaterial, 
and  we  extract  from  them  the  following  narrative  t 

The  remark  of  the  magistrate,  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope 
while.  Kleinschrot  lived,  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  his  wife  aai 
children.  It  seemed  to  justify  their  desire  for  his  death,  and 
encouraged,  them  in  dwelling  on  it  among  one  another.  Among 
persons  whose  range  of  thought  was  narrow,  this  one  idea  be- 
came predominant.  They  ventured  even  to  express  it  to 
strangers*  .  About  a  year  before  the  murder,  one  of  the  sons 
said  to  a  neighbouring  forester,  that  he  wished  some  one  wonM 
mistake  his  fathej*  for  a  deer;  and  the  mother  added,  that  a 
aportsman  who  had  made  such  a  mistake  would  never  have  to 
buy  Bkeal  during  his  life.  Similar  expressions  escaped  from 
them  in  the  presence  of  other  persons ;  but  the  mother  and  sons, 
while  they  admitted  the  language,  denied  diat  it  ever  amounted 
to  a  serious  proposal  They  would  have  been  glad  if  the  thing 
could  have  been  done^  but  were  not  prepared  to  be  active  in  pro- 
curing it. 

While  they  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  a  temptor  was  thrown 
into  their  way.  Wagner,  the  labourer,  entered  their  aervioe  m 
tkh  banning  of  the  year  1817.    He  had  heea  bom  in  the 
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vilkge»  hmd  was  then  aged  about  forty  years,  of  whick  he  lud 
passed  nearly  twenty-five  as  a  soldier,  first  in  the  Bavarian,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prussian  service.  Of  his  military  life,  Bothin? 
more  is  known,  but  it  was  reeoUoeted  that,  as  a  boy,  be  had 
been  remarkable  iar  ehildi^  cruelty.  One  of  his  favourite 
amusementa  had  been  to  eateb  birds,  put  out  their  eyes,  and 
tarn  them  free  again. 

Fei»rbach  liimiell,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  all  the  forms  of 
depravity,  se^ns  to, have  been  struck  by  his  utter  insensibility* 
He  seems  to  have  been  without  futy,  or  shame,  or  remorse,  or 
•even  fear.  Familiarised,  by  Ms  long  military  service,  to  the  in- 
fliction  of  death,  and  to  the  endumnce  of  danger,  he  was  as 
ready  to  undertake  a  murder  as  any  other  piece  of  task-work, 
provided  the  pay  were  equal  to  the  risk.  The  year  1817,  ia 
whieh  he  entered  the  service  of  Kleiasehrot,  was  the  dreadful 
year  of  famine,  whieh  all  Germany  recollects  with  horror. 
Wagner  had  married  a  widow  with  two  children,  and  two  more 
bad  been  born  during  the  marmge ;  he  had,  therefiore,  six  per- 
aons  to  support,  and,  as  he  was  neither  a  skilful  nor  a  diligent 
workman,  nis  earnings  became  inadequate.  He  and  his  wife 
and  children  sometimes  passed  a  day  without  food.  Their  oom^ 
anon  labours  threw  him  and  Konrad,  the  elder  son,  constantly 
together.  He  heard  his  bitter  complaints  of  his  father,  and  his 
wishes  for  his  death.  He  knew  how  easily  this  could  be  effect- 
ed, and  he  foresaw  that,  if  he  could  make  the  family  his  accomr 
plices,  he  should  obtain  not  merely  the  nominal  price  of  his  ser- 
vices, but  an  indefinite  command  over  their  property.  He  seems 
to  have  begun  the  work  of  temptation  on  the  1st  of  May.  On  ^ 
the  evening  of  that  day«  as  Wagner  and  Konrad  were  at  work  in 
the  mill,  Konrad  c(»iiplained  that  his  father  had  left  the  house 
the  night  before,  taking  with  him  all  the  ready  money,  and  that 
the  family  scarcely  knew  how  tbey  should  manage  till  his  return. 
^  It  is  a  fHty,'  said  Wagner,  <  that  somebody  did  not  follow  him, 
^  knock  him  on  the  head,  luid  take  the  money.  It  would  have 
^  been  easy  to  catch  him  in  the  Hinier  Hof,  (a  dark  ravine,  about 
^  two  miles  from  the  mill,)  and  bury  him  among  the  rocks/ — 
^  Could  you  do  such  a  thing?'  said  Konrad. — *  Certainly  I  could,' 
answered  Wagner*  Konrad  then  objected  that  a  murdered  man, 
especially  so  wicked  a  man  as  his  ^tber,  would  not  rest  in  his 

frave,  and  that  they  should  be  haunted  by  his  ghost.  To  which 
Wagner  replied,  that  he  knew  a  way  to  keep  ghosts  quiet.  It 
appears  from  Koarad's  ccmfession  that  the  subject  was  often  re- 
jcurred  to,  and  us  time  became  the  habitual  subject  of  conversa- 
tion wbeiaever  he  was  alone  with  Wagner.  The  only  objeo- 
4ionB  that  be  nade  were  the  fear  of  fulure,.  or  of  bcang 
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detected,  or  of  being  haunted.  All  nirhich  Wagner  treated  witk 
contempt. 

It  is  probable  that,  finding  Konrad  unprepared  for  direct 
violence,  Wagner  thought  that  be  could  lead  him  to  it  gradfially 
by  engaging  him  in  an  indirect  attempt  on  his  father's  life.  The 
whole  family  supposed  Anna  Wagner  to  be  a  witch.  Frederic 
assured  Feuerbach,  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen  her  be« 
witch  a  haystack,  and  send  it  flying  through  the  air.  Acting  on 
this  belief,  Wagner  proposed  to  Konrad  to  get  rid  of  Kieinscfarot 
by  witchcraft.  For  this  purpose  the  mother,  who  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  scheme,  gave  Anna  Wagner  one  of  her  bus- 
band's  stockings.  The  witch  muttered  some  words  over  them^ 
hung  them  in  the  smoke  of  her  chimney,  and  promised  that,  im 
four  weeks,  Kleinschrot  should  wither  away  and  die.  Four 
weeks,  however,  and  more  elapsed,  and  Kleinschrot  retained  hia 
usual  health.  To  Konrad's  complaint  Wagner  answered-^ 
^  Well,  since  this  has  failed,  I  will  get  rid  of  him  for  you  in 
*  some  other  way.'  The  ready  acquiescence  of  the  mother  and 
sons  in  this  attempt  at  incantation,  and  their  regret  at  its  failure, 
showed  that  their  consciences  offered  no  opposition  to  Wagner'a 
temptation.  They  felt  that  the  father's  existence  was  a  source 
of  constant  misery  and  danger  to  all  concerned  with  him,  and 
up  to  the  last  hour,  up  to  the  time  when  all  trace  of  them  is  lost 
in  their  own  civil  death,  they  believed  that  they  had  a  moral 
right  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Their  fear  of  detection,  however,  and  of  the  ghost  of  a  mur- 
dered man,  was  unremoved ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  h 
would  have  been  overcome  by  the  mere  continuance  of  Klein- 
schrot's  ill  treatment.  But  he  took  new  measures,  which  filled 
them  with  well-founded  terror.  He  proposed  to  use  the  right — 
we  believe,  on  the  whole,  a  mischievous  one — which  a  German 
father  possesses,  of  sending  out  his  sons  on  wandersc/uift ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  travel  for  three  years,  supporting  tliemselves  by 
work  or  by  alms.  The  sons  indeed,  as  regarded  themselves, 
would  have  been  ready  to  seize  any  means  of  escape  from  their 
domestic  prison  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ters, and  especially  the  mother,  would  be  utterly  at  his  mercy ; 
and  his  threats  and  his  conduct  had  shown,  that  not  merely 
would  all  the  means  of  comfort  which  his  brutality  had  left  to 
her  be*  destroyed,  but  that  even  her  life  would  be  in  danger. 

Kleinschrot,  first  verbally  in  June,  and  afterwards  in  July, 
requested  the  local  authorities  to  compel  his  sons  to  travel ;  and 
having  received  a  dilatory  answer,  employed  himself  for  several 
days  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  writing  what  bis  family  sus- 
pected to  be  a  formal  petition  requiring  the  immediate  interpo- 
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sition  of  the  court.  Early  on  the  9th  of  August,  Frederic  crept 
into  his  father's  room,  found  the  paper  on  which  he  was  employ- 
ed, and  took  it  up-stairs,  and  read  it  to  his  mother  and  Konrad. 
It  was  destroyed  after  the  murder,  and  no  one  at  the  trial  could 
accurately  state  more  of  its  contents,  than  that  it  was  a  requisi*- 
tion  to  the  court  to  remove  the  sons.  As  soon  as  it  had  been 
read,  the  mother  and  Konrad  declared  that  the  time  for  getting 
rid  of  the  husband  of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the  other  was 
now  come.  Which  of  them  first  gave  utterance  to  their  common 
feeling  was  forgotten  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  but  it  was  admitted 
that  the  other  instantly  assented.  Frederic  was  not  prespared 
for  such  an  extremity.  It  would,  he  said,  be  a  dreadful  mis- 
chief, (em  rechier  UnheU — there  is  no  English  equivalent ;)  but 
when  he  was  reminded  of  the  state  of  destitution  and  danger  in 
which  his  mother  would  be  left  if  her  sons  were  forced  to  travel, 
he  replied,  *  Well,  if  you  say  it  roust  be  so,  let  it  be  so.  I  agree 
*  to  every  thing.'  The  means  were  then  considered,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  thing  should  be  done  by  Wagner  that  very 
night,  and  that  Konrad  should  go  and  engage  him.  The  two 
sisters  now  came  into  the  room,  and  Konrad  told  Margaret,  the 
elder,  that  it  was  intended  that  their  father  should  be  got  rid  of 
by  Wagner  that  night.  Like  Frederic,  she  objected.  Their 
father,  she  said,  was  a  bad  man,  but  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
his  punishment  to  God  and  to  his  own  conscience.  Konrad's 
answer  was,  that  it  was  quite  true  as  far  as  their  father  was  con- 
oeimed,  but  what  was  to  become  of  their  mother  when  her  sons 
were  driven  away  ?  Then  she  said  that  Wagner  was  a  wicked 
man,  and  would  ruin  them  all  if  he  could  get  any  money  by  it. 
To  which  Konrad  replied,  that  Wagner  eould  not  ruin  them 
without  ruining  himself  at  the  same  time.  Here  the  conversa- 
tion seems  to  have  ended.  Kunigunda^  the  other  sister,  merely 
listened  in  silence,  and  Konrad  went  out  to  hire  Wagner.  Their 
bargain  was  very  short*  Konrad  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  to 
kill  Kleinschrot  that  very  night.  Wagner  said  that  he  was. 
Konrad  then  offered  him  two  hundred  florins  for  the  job,  and 
Wagner  accepted  the  terms  without  remark.  In  the  after- 
noon they  met  again,  but  Konrad's  fears  had  returned.  He 
asked  Wagner  if  he  really  thought  that  he  could  do  it,  if  he  was 
sure  that  the  ghost  would  not  haunt  them,  and  if  he  was  certain 
that  it  would  never  be  found  out,  and  begged  him  to  consult  his 
wife.  Wagner  satisfied  him  on  all  these  points,  and  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  arrange  the  details.  Kleinschrot*s  bedroom  opened 
Into  the  kitchen.  It  was  decided,  that  as  soon  as  he  went  to  it, 
which  he  usually  did  at  ten  at  nighty  Wagner  should  be  sum- 
moned by  Konrad,  and  should  post  himself,  armed  with  an  axe, 
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in  the  kitchen,  b«8ide  the  bedroom  door ;  that  all  the  rest  of  the; 
family,  except  Frederic,  should  go  to  bed,  and  that  Frederic 
should  go  into  the  mill  and  ring  Ae  mill-belL  The  sonnd/  it 
was  supposed,  would  immediately  draw  Kleinschrot  from  hi9  bed- 
room, and,  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  Wagvter  could  strike  him 
down  with  his  axe.  In  the  course  of  the  erening  this  resolution 
was  known  to  all  parties.  Frederic  at  first  objected  to  the  part 
assigned  to  him.  His  father,  he  said,  always  risited  the  mill  in 
the  course  of  the  night ;  why  eould  not  Wagner  wait  tiB  then  ? 
At  length,  however,  he  consented.  The  elder  daughter  main* 
tained,  in  her  examinations,  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  per* 
suade  Konrad  to  abandon  the  whole  scheme;  and  the  youneer 
daughter,  that  she  had  objected  to  it ;  and  Wagner^s  wife  said, 
that  she  had  tried  to  dissuade  her  husband.  But  the  opposition 
of  none  of  them  went  beyond  a  mere  expression  of  disapproba- 
tion. They  all  were  present  at  the  supper-table  that  evening, 
where  Kleinscbrot  sat  surroanded  by  his  -wife^  his  sons,  hisr 
daughters,  and  his  two  dependents,  every  one  of  whom  knew 
that  he  was  not  to  survive  the  night,  but  not  one  of  them  gave 
him  the  slightest  warning. 

After  supper;  Wagner  and  his  wife  returned  to  their  col-^ 
tage  in  the  yard,  and  the  two  girU  employed  themselves  in 
some  domestic  work.  At  ten  Kleinsehrol  went  into  his  bed* 
room.  Konrad  then  desired  his  sisters  to  go  to  bed,  sent  lu» 
brother  into  the  mill,  imd  summoned  Wagner,  who  loik  hiHP 
station  in  the  kitchen  by  the  ehamber-dMr.  KoMad  •  then 
went  into  his  own  room,  and  sat  on  the  bed  to  vnit  the  eventv 
The  mill-bell  beg^n  to  rinr  violently,  and  Kleinscbrot  came  mt^ 
dressed  from  his  room.  Wagner  strack  him  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen,  but  not  effectually.  A  wrestle  followed,  during  whidr 
Wagner  drew  a  knife  from  bis  pocket  and  stabbed  him.  Klein- 
scbrot, however,  was  a  very  powerful  man.  Wagner  had  dropped' 
both  his  axe  and  his  knife,  Und  it  is  doubtful  what  the  result 
would  have  been,  if  Konrad,  alarmed  by  hi»  ikther's  cries,  and 
by  the  noise  of  the  struggle,  had  not  eome  from  his  room  and 
handed  to  Wagner  a  billet  of  wood,  with  which  be  struek  KldiH 
sehrot  on  the  head  until  he  fell  bac^cwl^s  on  the  hearth*  Still 
be  continued  to  groan,  the  Mow,,  fronl  the  proximity  of  Wagner 
to  its  object,  having  lost  pari  of  its  force.  Wagner  now  seiieA 
one  of  the  bricks  on  the  hearth,  and  continued  striking  Kleifr» 
schrot^s  head  with  it,  until,  from  his  vietim^s  ceasing  to  move  or  to 
groan,  he  supposed  him  to  be  dead.  He  then  called  in  Konrad, 
who  had  run  back  into  his  bedroom,  and  F^deric,  who  was  still 
in  the  mill ;  toM  them  that  he  believed  tfhat  the  thing^was  done, 
and  asked  for  a  light.    They  feund  KteinveltfeC  ml  gwpingm 
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Wagner  asked  for  a  string  to  strangle  hiisL  Frederic  took  on^ 
from  his  pocket,  but  before  it  cooM  be  applied  Kleinsehrot  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  The  bbdy  was  taken  back  into  tbe  bedrooms. 
Wagner  refreshed  hioMelf  with  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  went  home 
to  rest  after  his  wofk.  KcHirad  went  up  to  his  mother,  and  cried 
out  to  ber— ^^  Mother,  it  is  done  I  But  if  it  were  not  done,  it 
^  never  should  be  done/  Bat  the  mother,  according  to  her  own 
confession,  did  not  join  in  his  grief,  or  in  his  repentance.  Het 
busjband,  she  said,  bad  been  so  wicked  a  man,  that  she  beliered 
that  Odd  bimself  h^  mored  tbem  to  put  an  end  to  him ;  and 
this  belief  nerer  deserted  her.  At  her  last  examination,  wheil 
asked  if  she  thought  it  would  go  well  with  her  after  death,  she 
answered — *  I  certainly  think  that  it  will.  I  have  been  so  mi- 
'  serabte  in  tiiis  life,  that  there  would  be  no  justice  if  I  were  not 
*  to  be  rewarded  in  the  nest.'  As  for  the  two  girls,  knowing  as 
they  did  what  was  to  happen,  they  had  gone  quietly  to  bed  and 
to  sleep.  They  were  awoke  by  their  father's  screams,  but  never 
stirred  ;  and  wben  tbe  noise  was  over,  slept  again  till  the  morn- 
iBg.  The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  they  passed  at  a  fair  in 
the  neighbourhood,  being  afraid  to  remain  at  home  in  the  same 
house  with  the  unburied  body.  They  never  spoke  to  their  mo- 
ther or  to  their  brothers  about  the  events  of  the  night,  and  seem 
to  Have  remained  ignorant  of  the  details  up  to  the  time  of  their 
arrest.  The  two  brothers,  too,  spent  tke  day  after  the  murder 
at  a.  fiiir,  not,  as  they  said,  for  pleasure,  but  becacrae  they  had 
been  invited,^  and  their  absence  would  have  been  remarked ;  and 
several  tintes  during  the  day  they  escaped  from  the  crowd,  and 
hatit  to  pray  forgiveness  for  what  they  had  done.  In  the  mean 
time  Wagner's  ink  washed  away  the  traees  of  bk>od,  and  Wag- 
ner dug  m  pit  under  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  tke  next  day  he 
mid  Konrad  buried  the  body,  and  stamped  the  earthen  floor  even^ 
while  dbe  mother  stood  at  the  door  repeating  prayers.  In  this 
grsv«  it  remained  undisturbed  until  the  family  were  alarmed  hy 
the  inquity  which  took  place  the  next  year.  Konrad  and  Wagner 
then  disinterred  the  relaains,  and  concealed  them  in  the  cleft  of 
the  rock,  where  they  were  ultimately  found. 

In  thb.  ease,  as  in  Riembauer's,  we  should  have  thought  thafe 
the  proof  was  complete,  and  that  it  only  remained  to  pronounce^ 
the  sentence..  But,  asecording  to  German  notions^  tbe  evidence' 
was  imperfect.. 

There  was  the  constantly  recurring  diffieuky  of  the  ^tO^ 
bestmmi.  A  lairge  portion  of  tbe  skeleton  was  wandw,  preA- 
abty  having  been  carried  away  by  foxes  or  wolvei^  only  a  pairfc 
of  the  dcull  remained,  and  it  was  impossible  to^  say  whether  the 
fraetiire»  whish  it  showed  had  been  made  during^  lil^  or  daring 
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its  repeateti  removala.  For  all  that  could  be  infeiretl  from  the 
inspection  of  the  remains,  (technically  the  augenshein,)  Klein- 
achrot  might  have  died  a  natural  death.  The  confessions  of  the 
prisoners,  which,  accordlnj^  to  the  Bavarian  law,  were  evidence 
not  only  against  themselves  respectively,  but  against  one  an- 
other, might  have  been  supposed  to  supply  tbisdefect.  But  that 
iftw  requires,  as  we  have  seen,  that,  when  a  violent  death  can- 
Dot  be  inferred  from  the  remains,  the  witnesses  should  prove 
that  they  saw  injuries  inflicted  which  must  in  all  cases  cause 
death  ;  or  whicli  actually  did. occasion  death  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. That  Kleinschrot  received  several  blows  on  the  bead  and 
a  stab  in  the  body,  and  died  immediately  afterwards,  was  proved. 
But  the  nature  of  these  injuries  was  not  proved.  It  was  not 
shown  that  separately  or  collectively  they  were  necesssrily 
mortal.  And  it  appeared  to  the  court,  and  to  Feuerbach  him- 
self, that  it  was  not  proved  that  they  had  occasioned  the  death  in 
question.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  no  reasonable  man  could  doubt 
it ;  he  suggests  no  other  theory  to  account  for  Kleinschrafs 
death ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the  injuries  being  un- 
known, there  was  not  judicial  evidence,  establishing  between 
them  and  the  death  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  All  par- 
ties, therefore,  were  acquitted  of  murder. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  there  bad  been  no  other  alternative, 
they  would  still  have  been  punished,  as  Riembaner  and  seveml 
ethers,  whose  cases  are  related  by  Feuerbach  were,  as  guilty, 
not  of  murder,  but  of  being  justly  suspected  of  murder.     Bnt 
this  strange  sort  of  criminal  equity  was  not  necessary.    The 
Bavarian  law  considers  the  attempt  to  commit  murder  a  ciinte 
next  in  degree  to  murder  itself.     That  this  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, there  was  proof  sufficient  even  for  a  German  court ;  and 
the  only  question  was,  to  what  extent  the  different  prisonen 
were  concerned  in  it.     Wagner  and  Konrad  were  clearly  ptio- 
cipals,  and  as  the  murder  which  they  had  attempted  was  most 
aggravated — that  of  a  father  by  a  son,  and  of  a  roaster  by  a  ser- 
vant— they  were  sentenced  to  the  severest  punishment  awarded 
by  the  law  to  that  offence,  civil  death ;  which  involves  a  forfeit' 
ure  of  all  property,  and  perpetual  and  solitary  imprisonment  in 
heavy  chain! 
to  die,  were 
also  a  princ' 
Afterwards  i 
-whose  sound 
his  father  to 
And  when  tl 
the  string  w 
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j)Ietedl      The  court,  fcowerer,  decicted  that   he  was,  only  an 
accessary  of  the  first  class,  and  sentenced  him  to  impcisonment 
for  fifteen  years.     Next  came  Barbara,  the  faother.     She  would 
lA^Oy  according  to  the  English  law,  have  been  a  principal.     It 
-was  for  her  sake  that  the  murder,  or,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  court,  the  attempt  to  murder,  was  perpetrated.     She  had 
long,  been  anxious   to   bring  it  about-^'-she  had  supplied   the 
meajss.of  eflfecting  it  by  magic.     It  is  doubtful  whether,  when 
the  paper  found  in  Kleinschrot!s  desk  was  read  over  to  her,  she 
vnaA  not  the£i^^  to.  suggest  it«     She  admitted  that  she  cordially 
Approved  it,  and  when  Frederic  remonstrated,  she  overruled  him 
3¥ith  the  remark  thai  it  was  useless  to  object,  since  no  other 
course  was  open  to  them.     This  was  the  view,  tak^n  by  the 
judge  who;  eiofidqcted  the  Inquiry,  and  whom  we  believe^  as  we 
bare  already  stated,  to  have  been  Feuerbach  himself^     But  it 
was  not  that  of  the  court.     The  decision  was,  that,  as  it  was  not 
proved  that  Ithe  prisoner  was  the  person  whoj  after  the  reading 
of  KJein«chrot's  paper,  first  proposed  the  murder;  or  that  she 
formally  authorized  Konrad  to.  employ  Waj^ner  to  eflfect  it;  or 
thftti  after  the  family  council  was  ended,  she  took  any  fupthei* 
active  part  in  it — she  could  not  be  considered  a  principal,  or  even 
an  acdompUce  of  the  first  class*     As  an  accomplice  of  the  second 
cla^,  she  was  sen^tenoed^to  eight  years'  imprisonment  in  a  house 
of  correetion-     There  renaai^ed  the  two  daughters  and  Anna 
Wagner..    None  of  them  were,  parties  to  t)ie  conspiracy,  or  had 
^ver  ^.ssented  to  it,  but  all  of  thepi  kn^w  what  was  intended  for 
many  hours  be/ore  it.  was  effected  ;  .and  all  knew  that  the  slight- 
est^ bint  to,  Kteinschr<>t  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it^ 
Anna  Wagner  seems  to  have  been  half  tempted  to  give  him  one. 
§he  says  in  her  confession  that  she  could  not  help  looking  stead** 
fastly  at  him  during  all  the  supper,  which  she  knew,  as  every 
body  else  a^t  table  knew,  was  to  be  his  last  meal — but  she  was 
Qilent.     By  the  Bavarian  law,  ja  person  who  kntows  that  a  crime 
is.  intended,  ^d  does  not  employ  the  means  of  prevention  which 
^X'^  in  bis  power,  provided  their  ^mploynf£nt  expose  neither  him^ 
$^lf^nor  an%  third  pjsrspn  for  whom  he  is,  interested^  to  danger  % 
i^,an  accessary  of  tjie  third  cjaps,  and  punishable  by  imprison-* 
pient  from  pno  to  three  years.;    The  three  prisoners  claimed  Uy 
be.  within  each  branch  of  the  proviso.     They  said  that  if  they 
I^ad  betrayed  the  plot,  ihey  would,  have  incurred  danger  to  them- 
^elYGsfrom  Wagner's  revenge  j  and  would  have  i^xpQ^d  to  dan- 
ger i;n  throne  cas^  a  .mQthir  and  two  brothers,  in  the-  other  a, 
husband.     This  was  assented  to^  an4  the  two  daughters,  again^t^ 
^bpm  i\i\%  was, the  only.chairge,  w^re  reUs^^pd,    .The  judgfipent 
as, to  Kunigundawas^.  tba^  she;  had  not  be^enf  proved  to  be  it^iUy^ 

VOL.  LXXXII.  NO.  CLXVI.  t  ^  ^ 
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Margaret  merely  obtained  Ler  diwharf^e  font  want  of  evidence. 
But  Anna  Wagner  was  further  charged  wiih  having;  aasiated in 
concealing  the  crime  ;  she  had  washed  away  the  Bt8in»  of  blood, 
and  had  prepared  the  sack  in  which  the  body  wiia  buried.    It 
appeared  al6o,    that  though  she  had  disapproved  of  the  murdir 
before  its  perpetrstion,  she  had  subsequently  been  meaC  actirt 
in  turning  it  to  acoounC,  by  extocting  provisions,  money,  ami 
BervTces  from  the  family.     Against,  this,  however,  was  to  be  Kt 
the  merit  of  her  cnnfession,  without  which  the  second  inquirj 
WMild  have  been  as  unproductive  as  the  first,  and  Ki«inschr«^B 
disappearance  would  have  remained  an  unexplained  mystery. 
The  result  wna.'lliiil:  »hf.  w»a  Mint<>nM>(l.   tm.  an- Anoeuapv  ol  toe 
third  class, 
There  is 
which  musl 
reader.     T 
Kleinsehro 
tribution  o 
Schwartz-e 
have  been 
out  doubt, 
full  confess 
bare  taken 
had  no  ]e^ 
dered.     Tf 
been  convH 
or,  to  use  t 
have  been 
ment,  and 
from  the  C 
under  the 
would  have 
^sadvanta^ 
shows  that 
babl'e  that 
aoold  not  n 
of  an-  unitr 
Tolun  Decree 
to  herself, 
family  whii 
ready  to  gi 
agamst  hei 
more  than 
she  be^an.  I 
with  Konra 
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in  which  it  was  effected.  *  Doft't  tell  me,  sir,  what  6ile»  toli 
*  ymi.'  Her  evidence  waald  have  amounted  to  this.  That  *  in 
^  consequence  of  something  that  she  heavd,'  she  went  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning  to  the  kitchen  of  the  mill ;  found  the  floor 
and  hearth  covered  with  blood,  and  was  directed  to  wash  them ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  something  that  she  afterwards  h^ard^ 
she  prepared  a  sack;  and  although  she  would  sot  have  l^ea 
allowed  to  state  as  evidence  what  she  knew  e^nly  by  heacs^y^ 
that  the  remains  of  Kleinscbrot  had  been  thrown  infto  a  ravifle^ 
she  might  have  indieated  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  foUHd* 
Their  discovery — this  evidience  as  to  tfaie  state  of  the  kitchen  the 
raortiing  aftetr  Kletnschrot's  disappearance-^lhe  terms  on  wJii«h 
he  was  known  to  hare  lived  with  his  fiunily,  a»d  tbeiv  avowed. 
desire  for  bis  dieath-^would  have  afforded  strong  gifotinds  for  sus* 
pectimg  that  be  had  died  unfairly,  and  thaf  some  of  hid*  b^use-^ 
hold  had  effected  his  death,  and  that  the  oKihers  had  a  guilty 
knowlredge  of  it.  But  they  would  not  have  enabled  a  jury  to. 
convict  any  individual  as  either  priineipal  or  accessary. 

We  have  beard  with  pleasure,  that  this  l^ghly  interesting  Work 
kr  likely  to  be  translated  by  a  Lady,  who  bas  already  given  the 
public  sufficient  proofs  of  her  competency  for  the  task.  Having 
gone  over  the  same  fields  we  venture  to  oflbr  two  su^giestions.-  Onie 
is,  that  a  selection  from  Feuerbach^s  narratives  is  likely  to  be  more 
interesting  to  the  English  public  than  a  transhntion  of  tbef  wbolej 
The  whole  consists  of  about  tjiirteen  hundred  closely  printed 
pages ;  and  though  it  is  diversified  with  great  skill,  yet  the  eon* 
stant  recurrence  of  crime,  detection,  and  pufMshment;  the  often^ 
repeated  pi^tuves  of  diseased  imaginations^  unrestrkiAed  desires^ 
Inrious  passionsy  or  brutal  insensibility,  produce  at  length  A 
fatiguing  excitement.  The  reader  is  taken  into  a  new  worlds 
in  which  all  is  grotesque  and  horrible,  "the  strange  figures 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  are  influenced  by  feelings  which 
never  passed  throi^h  his  mind,  and  impelled  by  motives  o£.whi<Ji 
be  searcely  knows  the  existenee.  His  attention  is  roused  by 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  rewarded  by  the  light  thrown  on 
the  darkest  portion  of  humam  nature.  The  secrets  of  |fae  pj^son-i- 
bouse  are  opened  to  him%  But  at  length  he  wishes  to  escape 
from-  its  vaults,  and  to  bveathe  the  purer  air  of  oMinary  Kfet 
Tbere  are,  however,  students,  and  we  omrselvee  ere  bmong  i!k^ 
dumber,  who  regret  that  Feuerbadi  did  not  execute  his  pup«> 
pose  of  adding  to  his  work ;  but  for  the  majority  it  is  abreteuly  too 
long.  And,  secondly,  we  believe  that  even  as  to  the  narratives 
which  may  be  selected,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  considerable 
liberty  of  retrenchment.     Feuerbach  has  the  true  German  love 
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of  detail,  repetition,  and  disquisition.  He  tells  a  story  in  the 
Vbrda  of  one  witness,  he  repeats  it  in  those  of  a  second  and  of  a 
third,  he  re-4tates  it  as  confessed  by  the  prisoner,  he  recapitu- 
lates it  in  his  own  person,  he  goes  over  it  again  while  examining 
the  g^rounds  of  the  verdict,  ana  recurs  to  it  when  he  considers  the 
justice  of  the  sentence.  He  traces  up  minute  JBcts  with  a  cod> 
sclentiousness  to  which  no  error  appears  unimportant.  All  thii 
gives  a  reality  which  would  be  wanting  if  the  superfluous  parts 
were  omitted;  but  it  gives  that  reulity  at  the  expense  of  a  profixitf 
which  ia  probabiy  agreeable  to  the  patient  Professors  of  Gieasen 
and  Heidelberg,  but  would  be  intolerable  in  London  or  Paris.  We 
are  not  without  some  fear  that  we  may  have  wearied  our  readers 
by  our  detailed  relation  of  the  Thomashof  and  Schwartz-mahle 
tragedies;  and  yet  we  hare  compressed  into  thirty  pages  wbat 
fills,  in  the  original,  *one  hundred  and  sixty.  Again,  many  of 
Feuerbach's  general  disquisitions— such  as  those  on  the  nature  of 
evidence,  on  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  mental  disease  and  of 
mental  weakness,  which  render  a  criminal  judicially  irrespon- 
sible, and  on  the  influence  of  passion — are  of  high  philosophical 
merit.  They  are  profound,  and  in  many  parts  original ;  and 
his  demonstrations,  to  use  a  technical  word,  of  the  characters 
which  he  dissects  for  the  reader's  instruction,  show  a  knowledge 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  mind  almost  approaching 
that  of  Shakspeare.  But  here,  again,  the  national  indifl"erence 
to  conciseness  shows  itself.  When  he  is  proving  or  illustrating 
k  general  principle,  he  leaves  no  link  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader.  When  be  is  describing  an  individual,  he  omits  no  por- 
tion of  his  character.  When,  at  the  coaclu<ion  of  a  trial,  he 
reviews  the  dramalU  persovm,  he  elaborates  the  moral  and  inteU 
leotual  portrait  of  an  ordinary  ruffian  with  as  much  delicacy  and 
force  as  if  he  were  painting  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia.  He  ascer- 
tains the  immediate  and  remote  causes  which  produced  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  a  half-witted  idiot  killed  her  mistress,  as  if  he 
were  accoundng  for  the  assassination  of  Csesar  by  Brutus,  or  the 
exeiiution  of  Charles  by  Cromwell.  The  remedies,  of  course,  are 
excision  and  condensation,  and  in  some  cases,  as  incident  to 
these,  re-a^angement.  As  we  know  that  the  proposed  translator, 
if  she  apply  them  at  all,  will  apply  them  skilfully,  we  hope  that 
she  will  apply  them  boldly.  We  trust  that  she  will  incur  the 
labour  and  responsibility  of  retouching  the  work  of  a  great  artist, 
■eiDoe  it  is  the  only  means  of  enabling  him  to  please  and  to 
instruct  a  new  and  dissimilar  public. 
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Art.  III. — A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practiced  Inftuenoe 
of  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System.  By  J.  R.  M*Cdlloch, 
Esq.     8vo.     London.     1845. 

npHis  work  embraces  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  pre- 
-*•  eminently  the  most  practical  department  of  the  all-import- 
ant science  to  which  it  belongs;  and  it  comes  to  us  recommended 
by  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cultivatorB  of 
that  science.  He  has  here,  in  addition  to  his  other  great  set- 
vices,  presented  the  Public  with  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  new 
in  economical  science ;  namely,  a  systematic  and  comprehensi\ve 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Taxation,  viewed  under  three  ins^n 
heads;  the  first  treating  of  Direct,  the  second  of  Indirect  Taxe^, 
and  the  third  of  Funding.  To  the  whole  is  superadded  an 
Appendix  of  Reports  and  Statistical  Tables,  highly  useful  i6v 
reference. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  writer,  at  once  so  deeply  versed 
in  scientific  deductions,  and  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  sta- 
tistical details,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  treat  such  a  subject  as 
Taxation ;  in  which  conclusions  drawn  from  abstract  premises 
and  general  principles  continually  demand,  the  correction  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  And  the  reader  of  the  work  before  us,  if  he 
meets  with  no  great  amount  of  absolute  novelty — if  he  is  some- 
what disappointed  in  finding  that  so  much  deep  study  and  careful 
observation  have  suggested  to  so  able  and  experienced  a  writer 
but  little  in  the  way  of  practical  amendment— ^will  nevertheless 
derive  great  advantage  from  having  the  confused  notions  apt  to 
be  entertained  of  the  incidence  of  taxation, — that  is,  the  >relative 
pressure  of  public  burdens  on  different  portions  of  the  community^ 
rectified  and  elucidated.  He  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  these 
pages  a  view,  more  than  ordinarily  clear  and  satis&etory,  of' the 
daily  working  of  the  great  economical  machine  of  society;  and 
thus,  and  thus  only,  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  disturbances 
introduced  by  Taxation,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  parties,  these  disturbances  are  felt 

Of  a  work  of  this  description,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  exhibit  any  thing  like  a  complete  survey.  The  general  reader 
would  not  thank  us  for  such  an  attempt,  however  carefully 
executed ;  and  they  who  are  dispos^ed  to  study  the  subject  in  all 
its  extent,  will  themselves  have  recourse  to  the  author's  reason^- 
Jog's  and  deductions.  Perhaps  the  best  course  that  we  can  take^ 
is  to  endeavour  to  condense  Mr  M'CuUoch's  views  on  that  which 
he  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  subject  to  most  o^ 
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our  readers — the  manner  in  wkich  taxation  affects  the  labouring 
ielaases-^HLhat  i%  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  The  views 
.Trbich  this  part  of  the  enquiry  will  disclofte,  will  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  real  students  of  the  science  to  examine  the 
rest  for  themselves. 

Xhe  cojidition  of  these  classes  has  more  and  more  attracted  the 
.atteiiition  of  all  serioiis  observers^  until  it  has  become  the  great 
qoeation  of  the  day.  This  is  a  fact  for  which  we  have  abundant 
evidenee,  even  in  the  quackery  and  false  sentiment  daily  ex* 
pended  on  tlie  subject ;  but  well  may  it  become  a  matter  of 
«leep  concern  to  those  who  are  far  above  the  temptatioii  to  all 
ivulgar  displays,  if  Mr  M'Culloch^s  belief  be  well  founded,  that 
their  sLtuation  is  growing  gciKiually  worse.  '  Though  thene 
has,'  says  he,  ^  been  a  vast  increase  of  production,  and  of 
weallJi  and  comforts,  among  the  upper  classes  engaged  in 
business  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  aiMl  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  taxation,  the  condition  of  the  work- 
people during  that  period  has  certainly  not  been  in  any  degree 
unproved,  but  has  rather,  we  incline  to  think,  been  sensibijr 
deteriorated.*  This  opinion  of  our  author  we  believe  to  be  new, 
and  it  is  cofuiected  with  some  prophecies  of  evil*  which  he  has  lately 
promulgated,  with  reference  to  tlie  extension  of  the  manufactu- 
ring systeoL  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  altogether 
to  reconcile  in  Mr  M^CuUoch  the  theorist  with  the  fitatistician. 
In  some  of  hi«  previous  stattstieal  enquiries,  he  seems,  if  we  re- 
eoUect  rightly,  to  have  proved,  that,  during  a  period  in  wbich 
the  populaiioo  of  England  has  doubled,  its  agriciikural  produce, 
ciuefly  for  the  use  of  man,  has  quadrupled ;  and  this  althoogb, 
in  the  interval,  England  has  become  an  importing  instead  of  an 
exporting  country ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  an  Englishman  at 
this  day  eats  twice  as  much  as  his  ancestor  eighty  years  ago,-^ 
fact  difficult  to  digest  in  itself;  more  difficult  stUl,  when  we  are 
anfonned  that  for  thirty  years  the  condition  of  the  great  bullL  of 
the  people  has  been  falling  off.  We  confess,  however,  to  much 
liistrust  of  all  such  proofs ;  and  eertainly  theie  are  not  wanting 
serious  reasons  for  the  more  gloomy  inference.  One  is  notieed 
by  Mr  M^Culloch — -namely,  that  the  habit  of  early  marriage  was 
in  great  measure  introduced  by  the  extraordinarily  sudden  exten- 
sion of  the  demand  for  manufacturing  labour,  after  the  discoveries 
of  Watt  and  Arkwright;  and,  like  most  habits,  has  remained  in 
force  after  the  cause  which  produced  it  had  lost  much  of  its  effi- 
cacy, and  the  demand  for  labour  become  less  pressing.  The 
ehiidren  called  into  existence  by  Watt  and  Arkwright  are  now 
^Dwn  up,  and  ask  for  employment ;  and  though  the  ckmand  for 
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tfeeir  servioes  is  &rtiil  great,  it  is  not  so  strong  as  that  wbieh 
'WiA  orJgiiiaUy  oocasioaed.  AAother  cause,  perhaps,  of  aa  over- 
vapid  imcvease  of  (pepubtron,  is,  rthat  the  comparaitive  uo^er* 
ta&nty  of  nmnufacituritig  iabour  has  a  43ei¥iency  t^  produce  on 
linages  the  well-known  ieffect  nrhicfa  great  galito  and  |^reat  hazard 
iiave  on  iprofits.  There  is  la  disposHion  ob  tlie  part  of  the  labourer 
to  bid  too  low,  from  an  ^exaggerated 'expectation  of  the  perma- 
nence of  t^e  empiioTJOieDt.  But  whether  these  speculations  be 
tpoe'or  false,  it  is  nee  ^die  less  the  most  important  office  of  aa 
£ng.lish  sriatesman  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  thtis  vast  and 
iielffless  hoAy ;  anid  he  who  utterly  dbbeliev^s  in  any  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  higiier  classes,  or  by  individuals,  to  alter  and 
improve,  by  human  effort,  the  economical  arrangements  of  society, 
may  neventbeless  aUow  that  the  statite  has  a  minor  but  stiU 
serviceable  fimction  to  per'ibrm ;  by  shifting  the  burdens  which 
it  imposes,  so  as  to  make  them  rest  with  greater  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who,  it  is  -eonceded  on  all  hands,  have  jnade 
mueii  grea/ter  advances  of  htte  years  in  material  prosperity  than 
l;be  greal;  mass  of  the  people. 

It  ¥s  a  oomioon  opinioii,  that,  under  the  system  4)i  indirect 
taxation  which  prevails  among^  iparselves,  the  floorer  classes 
contribute  in  reality  much  more  to  the  revenue,  in  |>ro- 
portion  to  their  means,  than  the  richer*  The  taxes  ea  tea, 
soap,  and  sugar  alone^^artioles  of  tvhicii  auy  ovdinary  labourer 
consumes,  or  ought  to  consume,  nearly  as  much  as  the  tvealth- 
iest  inhabitant  of  the  country — amoont  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  its 
whole  public  income.  To  these  musit  be  added  tlie  enormously 
prodoctiye  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco — the  luxuries^ 
wiiaterer  moralists  may  ui^  respecting  them,  of  the  poor.  It 
is  necessary,  further,  to  take  into  consideration  the  effed  of 
the  >com  Md  sugar  daties,  io  raising  tbe  price  of  thiese  articles 
to  the  extent  <^  a  large  additional  tax  paid  to  the  producersi, 
and  M  wMcfa  labouring  men  contribute  pear  head  nearly  as  muck 
«B  the  capitalist  a«id  tbe  landlord ;  also  the  duty  on  sea->bom^ 
coal,  and  possibly  other  items  which  Ao  not  figure  in  tbe  annual 
Budget  of  the  State.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Statistidaji 
has  endeavouved  to  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  earning^ 
of  a  Saboifiring  family,  eay  at  twenty  shillings  per  week,  goes  in 
the  sha^  of  duties  on  commMxiities;  but  we  dbould  imagine  that 
it  very  far  exceeds  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  possessor 
4yf  Li*  1600  per  annum  in  landed  or  funded  property* 

Siaeh  is  the  first  appearance  which  the  facts  present ;  yet  Dr 
Adam  Smith  was  of  opinion,  that  in  reality  the  labouring  classes 
^  contribute  nothing  €Nf  consequence  to  the  pubfic  revenue  ;*  and 
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this  opinion  hasten  prettjr  extemnvely  sbaKd  by  PoliUcal  Eco* 
nomistsi  The  principles  on  which  it  is  loaintained are,  in  them* 
selves,  perfectly  true;  but  probably  it  would  be  found,  vcts 
the  subject  worth  analysing,  that  the  problem,  whether  ibe 
labouring  classes  do  or  do  not  contribute  towards  the  revenue, 
is  little  more  thsn  a  question  of  words.  The  really  importaot 
points  of  enquiry  arc,  how  those  classes  would  be  affected  by 
the  imposition  of  additional  indirect  taxes,  or  by  the  remission  of 
those  which  exist ;  and  if  it  appear  that  they  must  lose  by  the  one 
operation  and  gain  by  the  other,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  axd  comforts  of  labourers  be 
denominated  with  strict  correctness  a  tax  on  wa?es  or  not. 

Let  us,  h 
addiiionat  du 
class;  it  is  p! 
dirision  of  tb 
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-nary  Jaboure 
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hands  were  abstracted  from  the  market  for  labour,  capitalists 
vould  bid  against  each  other  in  that  market,  as  far  as  they  possi- 
bly coutd  do  so  by  economizing  out  of  their  profits ;  and  labour 
might  thus  become  dearer  than  it  was  before  by  more  than  th& 
amount  of  the  tas.  And  in  this  nay  it  seems  evident,  that  taxes 
on  wages  or  necessaries,  when  imposed  for  the  purpose  oif 
carrying  on  a  war,  can  be  but  slightly  felt  as  burdens  by  the 
labouring  classes.  ■ 

The  case  is  diiFerent  if  the  tax  be  laid  out,  not  in  hiring  addi- 
tional troops,  but  in  '  increasing  thft  pay  of  thdse  already  embo- 

*  died,  or  of  the  other  functionaries  employed  by  government ; ' 
or,  we  would  add,  in  payments  to  the  public  creditor.  Under 
these  circumstances  '  there  would  be  no  additional  demand  for 

*  labour.  The  individuals  /eceiviflg  the  tax  would,  indeed, 
'  have  a  greater  demand  far  the  produce  of  labour ;  but  their 

*  greater  demand,  being  merely  equivalent  tg  the  diminished 
'  demand  of  the  labourers  by  whom  the  tax  had  been  paid,  would 
'  make  no  real  addition  to  the  total  demand  of  thfe  country.'  It 
seems  therefore  u«demable,  that  the  burden  of  the  tax  would 
be  borne  in  the  first  instance,  wholly  or  chiefly,  by  the  great 
labouring  class. 

But  would  it  be  ultimately  borne  by  that  class  ?  Some  Econo- 
mists support  the  doctrire  of  a  '  necessary '  rate  of  wages ;  that 
is,  a  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  a 
country,   on   less   than  which    the   labourers  will  not,  in   the 
language  of  the  school,  'subsist  and  keep  up  their  numbers.' 
Now,  the  theory  of  those  who  regard  the  labourers  as  contributing 
In  no  degree  to  the   public   revenue,  seems   to   rest   on    the 
assumption  that  thie  very  useful  supposition  represents  a  fact 
— that  there  is  an  actually  subsisting  rate  of  wages  below  which 
labourers  will  not  be  reduced.     Therefore,  they  argue,  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  wages  can  only  haVe  the  etfect  of  diminish-, 
ing  their  numbers ;  and  then,  again,  wages  will  rise  to  the  former 
level.     But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  with  Mr  M'Cullocb, 
that  there  is  *  no  such  absolute  standard  of  natural  wsges ; '  that 
the  rate  of.remuneration  which  suffices  for  the  grext  body  of  la- 
liourers  in  any  country,  is  not  of  invariable  amount;  that  if  a 
Dortion  of  his '  eBraines  be  taken  from  the  workman,  there  is 
e  supposition,   that,  afiter 
oy,  be  may  resign  himsel£ 
nd  live  on,  and  propagatei 
[hat  enjoyed  by  his  fore- 
le  to  look  closer  into  the 
a  tax  present  themselvea 
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1.  If  the  »teofwafeg  was  Already  at  fir  Dear  the  lowest  point 
an  which  life  could  be  soippoitteJ,  the  tax  couLd  not  be  paid;  the 
labourer  must  starve  or  migrate,  like  the  peasants  of  l!^gypt  and 
Hindostan  when  they  cannot  pay  the  land-tax. 

2.  If  the  rate  of  wi^es  wa«  such  an  to  admit  of  diminution  to 
tlie  extent  of  tbe  tax,  withoiU  absolutely  reducing  the  productive 
power  of  the  labourer,  tbe  tar  might  he  detraye^  by  his  greater 
'frugality' — a  word  of  vague  acceptation;  but  inaBiniicli  as 
many  among  the  labouring  claBses  are  '  frugal '  enough  already, 
it  se^us  idiffioult  to  ^astign  any  other,  meaning  to  it,  in  the  pre> 
sent  inatance,  than  that  of  a  lowenng,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
staiidard  of  oomfort. 

S,  '  Svdi  a  tax,'  Bays  Mr  M'Cullocb,  *  when  first  imposed, 

■  GouAd  hardly  /ail,  hy  leBsening  the  oomforts,  and  perhaps  also 

*  the  neoessarieg,  of  the  labourei;,  to  crfaeck  the  progress  of  popu- 
'  latioH  ;  as  well  by  retarding  the  period  of  marriage  as  by  increas- 

*  ia^  tbe  rata  af  mortaiity;  and,  in  coiuequeoce  of  the  diminu- 
'  tion  of  labounera  arising  from  these  causes,  wages  might  be 
<  raised  loras  (•  throw  tbe  tax  either  wholly  or  paxtially  on  the 

■  employers.'  We  confess  that  this  solution  seems  to  us  rather 
possible  than  probable.  As  to  the  first  effect — tbe  retardation 
of  tbe  period  of  marriage — it  must  be  remembered,  as  Mr 
M'Culloch  has  elsewhere  reminded  bis  readers,  tliat  this  could 
not  operate  to  luiy  extent  on  tbe  labour  market,  until  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  yean  after  the  imposition  of  the  tax;  aiid 
any  speculation  oa  such  distant  results,  in  diacussing  ques- 
tjoas  -on  tihe  effect  of  taxation,  seems  too  uncertain  to  be  of  prae- 
^oal  value; — so  many  are  the  causes  which  might  disturb  tbe 
vorkiog  out  of  the  problem  in  the  interim.  And  as  to  tbe  in- 
crease of  mortality,  we  doubt  whether  a  tax  on  wages — unless  we 
suppose  it  inordinately  heavy,  (in  which  case  the  evil  would  cure 
itself  in  some  SDmrnary  manner) — would  be  likely  to  have  that 
effect.  It  is  (rae  that  a  rise  in  t^e  price  of  tbe  great  neo^sary  of 
life,  corn,  appeals  to  be  sooa  attended  by  an  IncreaBe  of  deaths. 
But  that  is  rather  a  peculiar  case :  toe  requirements  of  the 
laboorer  ia  respect  of  other  artieles  being  nxed  by  habit,  it 
•^   jj.._i_.   .L_.   _L.-    -   _:„    ;_    ,1 :„    .r    i—j     I:. 
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tba.  ^msUl  ^arniAgfi  of  the  labaurer  might  he  fxiriher  iaArencbed 
upon  witbout  aJEe^ng  Im  h^tk  qx  v\t»l  powers. 

4.  But  iff  without  haying  this  efiCeet,  Abe  dioiiaution  ci  bis 
eofldforts  produced  by  the  tax  were  such  as  to  diminish  bis  pro- 
4iictiva  o<ieflgies-rto  reoder  bim  lees  valuable  as  a  macbiQe — in 
ibis  €ase9  agaiia,  it  seems  that  wages  must  rise*  and  the  taz^  or 
^  portion  ol'  i^,  be  bpriM  by  the  employers.  They  must  eoono- 
joise  out  of  their  profits,  jand  spejid  more  on  their  labourers,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  sud^  .worj^ing  order  as  may  be  necessary 
ifor  their  owo  p^irpesea. 

These*  however^  are  but  at  best  very  uneertain  speeulatioos 
on  distant  results, -^liable  to  be  defeated  by  a  thousand  unforeseen 
4^cidexUs<  Etioi^b  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  effect  of  a 
tax  on  wages»  or  on  the  necessaries  eonsumed  by  tlie  labourer, 
must  be  to  diminish  his  comfort,  although  that  effect  may  be 
ultimately  counteracted  by  other  causes.  And  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  consider  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  examine  the 
effects  of  a  rise  of  wages  produced  by  the  remission  of  such  a  tax. 
^  Speaking  generally,  no  rise  of  wages  can  be  counteracted  by 
*  aa  increased  supply  of  workmen  coming  into  the  market,  till 
^  .eighteen  or  twenty  years  after  it  has  taken  place ;  for  there  are 
^  few  or  no  brascfaes  of  industry  in  which  an  active  and  skilful 
^  labourer  ean  be  bad  in  a  shorter  period.  During  all  this  time, 
^  therefore,  the  labourer  is  placed  in  an  improved  condition.  He 
^  has  a  larger  supply  of  food ;  he  has  better  clothes  and  a  better 
'  habitation ;  he  is  rendered  more  attentive  to  cleanliness ;  and, 
^  as  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  society,  he  naturally  uses  more 
^  prudence  and  circumspection  in  the  forming  of  matrimonial 

<  connexions.  In  short,  bis  opinions  respecting  what  is  neces- 
^  sary  for  his  decent  and  comfortable  subsistence  are  raised,  and 

<  the  natural  rate  pf  wages  is,  in  consequence,  proportionally 
^  .augmeoted.' 

We  have  perhaps  unnecessarily  dwelt  on  this  part  of  the  sub^ 
ject ;  but  it  is  important  to  point  outi  as  Mr  M^CuUocfa  has 
done,  the  fallacy  of  supposing  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  a  fixed 
amount,  determined  altogether  by  causes  over  which  govern- 
ment has  no  control,  and  that,  consequently,  all  taxation 
imposed  upon  it  falls  ultimately  on  the  income  of  another  class 
of  society.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sufficiently  accurate  states 
xnent,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  the  burden  of  indirect 
tai[Otionf  in  all  countries,  mainly  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  that 
ff(M  industrious  class  whose  labour  is  the  obief  fbundatioa 
'  ^"'     li,.weaUh«     It  becomes,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 

which  stalesnen  can  have  to  consider,  tq 
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ascertain  whether  the  condition  of  that  class  can  be  ameliorated 
by  altering  the  incidence  of  taxation ; — whether  direct  impositiom 
on  the  holders  of  property  can  be  substituted  for  Cnstoma  tmi 
Excise  duties,  wrtn  any  advanfege  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
No  doubt,  the  most  popular  argument  Trhich  has  erer  bees 
urged  in  behalf  of  an  IncoDie-Tax — that  which  has  ov«coiiie,  ii 
many  minds,  all  the  well-known  practtca)  objections  to  it,— ia 
founded  on  the  notion  that  its  effect  is  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion from  the  poorer  to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  pomnmnity. 
Upon  this  point,  Mr  M'Culloch's  comments  are  clear  an<l 
decisive.  He  believes'  that  no  advantage  whatever  is  derivable 
by  the  labouring  classes  from  the  change  from  Indirect  to  Direct 
taxation  ;  that  eVery  shilling  raised  by  the  Income-Taxissomach 
deducted  from  the  fund  for  the  employment  of  labour. 

'  Whatever  ropy  be  the  incidence  of  taxes  laid  directly  on  wages,  oron 
necessaries,  there  is  not,  we  apprehend,  much  ground  for  supposing  tUt 
ihu  condition  oftlie  labourer  would  he  sensihly  improved  by  repealing  incb 
laxt;s,  and  replacing  them  by  an  e<)uivalent  tax  on  property  or  income. 
Without  repeating  what  lias  been  already  said  respecting  its  ineqtulit; 
and  mischievous  influence,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  taxes  on  In, 
sugar,  and  soap,  jM-odncing-  above  ten  millions  a-year,  are  repealed,  to  lie 
replaced  by  a  tax  on  property  or  income.  In  thia  case  we  believe  it  nuf 
he  saftily  affirmed,  that  from  a  half  to  two-tbirdsof  the  indirect  taiea  no' 
referred  to,  are  paid  by  parties  who  would  not  be  directly  affected  by  i 
jiroperty  or  income  tax,  commencing  at  the  same  point,  as  the  existing 
income-lax.  And,  taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that  froii 
L.5,000,000  to  L.6,600,000  would  be  added,  in  the  event  of  the  sap- 
pused  commutation  taking  place,  to  the  taxes  falling  at  this  moment 
upon  the  npper  classes,  whose  means  of  employing  labour,  or  of  bny- 
ing  its  produce,  would,  of  course,  be  diminished  in  a  corres ponding 
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sequence  of  tbeir  tailing^  in  price  from  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  the 
ditties ;  andt  for  the  same  reason,  eoeh  a  measure  woiild  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  large  body  of  funded  proprietors  who  hav«  incomes  under 
Lm150«  Biit  we  may  take  leare  to  add»  that  it  is  niore  than  doubtful 
whether  the  supposed  change  would  be  advantageous  to  any  one  else. 
It  would  jC^tainly  lesseu  Ihe  means  of  capitali&ts  to  employ  labour,  and 
ificre9$e,the  temptation  to  carry  cupital  abroad  \  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
shown  how  a  measure  productive  of  such  res^ilts  should  be  otherwise 
than  injurious  to  the  labouring  classes.* — (P.  377.) 

If  this  be  true  —and  it  would  he  very  diffiouU  to  anawer  the  rea- 
soning hy  which  it  is  supported ^^the  main  argument  in  favour  of 
the  imposition  of  property  or  income  taxes  fails.  You  cannot,  if 
this  position  be  .correct,, tax  the  opulent  classes  of  a  community 
90  as  thereby  to  Csivour  the  lower.  The  various  expeflients  by. 
which  Democracies  have  in  various  times  and  places  endea^ 
voured  to  gratify  the  sovereign  people,  by  making  the  main- 
tenance of  the  republic  fall  in  appearance  on  the  rich,  have  been 
successful  in  appearance  only,  and  have  all  reacted  prejudicially 
on  the  labouring  qla^s.  Nay— for  we  must  not  shrink  from 
consequences,  however, strange  their  first  aspect-r-it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  the  ea^emptions  from  personal  taxation  enjoyed  by 
the  nobility  under  the  old  French  system,  was  not  in  reality 
injurious  to  the  tax- paying  class :  since  that  exemption  only  had 
the  effect  of  enabling  the  nobility  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour.  It  seems  to  follow,  also,  that  the  \^ll-known  phrase 
which  describes  this  country  as  having  nearly  reached  the  limits 
of  indirect  taxation,  rests  on  a  fHllacy ;  for  if  there  is  income  left 
to  tax,  it  must  be  possible,  at  least,  to  raise  the  same  tax  from 
the  commodities  which  the  owner  of  that  income  would  consume, 
if  the  tax  were  not  imposed/ 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  could  go  as  far  as  Mr  M^Qulloch 
does  upon  this  subject ;  but  the  discussion  would  require 
more  argument  than  we  can  now  bestow  upon  it.  Admitting, 
therefore^  that  an  income-tax,  founded  on  a  full  and  £air  national 
assessment,  would  in  reality  not  vary  iri  its  ultimate  incidence, 
as  regards  great  classes  of  society,  frbm  the  same  amount 
of  Customs  arid  Excise  duties,  it  cannot  at  all  events  be  denied, 
"that  such  a  tax  would  be  more  obviously  impartial,  as  well  as 
less  expensive  iii  its  collection,  than  any  other.  These  are 
the  true,  advantages  in  theory,  whether  they  can  be  realized 
.pi  practice  or  not,  of  direct  taxes ;  ^nd  this  much  Mr  M'CuUoch, 
j^fUjfagK  firongly  opposed  to  them>  does  not  hesitate  to  admit 

^Jk  Income-tax  is,  at  first'  sight,  apparently  the  fairest 
'  i  to  make  every  one  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the 
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state  in  proportbn  %a  the  rCTcnue  which  Iw  enjoys  under  it0  protoctM*; 
while,  by  filling  e^iMlly  an  all,  it  occasions  no  change  rn  th«<  4iBtrihii> 
tion  of  cipitat,  or  in  th«  natnrsl  riirection  of  indMtry,  and  Imb  no  wAa^ 
ence  over  prices.  It  were  mHch'  to  be  mshed  that  any  ta>  emild  ba  \i\- 
posed  hsTing  soch  effects ;  bwt  we  at>«  torry  to  be  oMig;ed  lo''StHtet  thai 
non«  sBch  bas  hitherto  been  diseovered ;  and  Ibese  who  e^ipeet  that  an 
income-tax,  howerer  im^ esed,  showM'  operate  ia  the  way  now  statad,  wHl 
certainly  be  very  mncb  dnioppointedl  An  nKotne-tax  would,  no  doubt, 
have  the  supposed  efi'8eis>,  were  i^t  powfble  feirly  to  assess  it.  Bat  ilie 
practical  difficaltios  in  the  uses  of  its  fair  assessment  are  not  of  a  sort 
tbsl  can  he  overcome ;  and  th«  irdh  is,  that  taiea  on  imtanie,  thongh 
theotetically  equal,  are,  in  their  pnwtieal  operatiaa,  moit  una^sl  aad 
nexatiooa/— (P.  124.) 

Mr  M'Culloch,  at  consid«raWe  lenj^tb,  and  witfr  nraeh  p«wer 
of  illustration,  endeavours  to  parnt  ont  the  iiwquaGty  in  qaev- 
fion. 

'  But  it  is  said  that  this  di'HicTiUy  of  taxing  the  incoTnes  of  profesEional 
men,  and  of  the  classes  dluded  to  alrave,  (traders,)  is  a  good  reason  for 
exempting  them  wholly  from  the  (ax,  which  should  faJJ  only,  on  the  in- 
comes of  those  possessed  of  reaf  property-.     We  take  feave,  however,  X9 
dissent  entirely  from  this  conclusion.     The  diflrcuity  of  assessing  thff 
incomes  in  question,  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  rrieeting  an  ineomfr- 
tax  altogether;  bat  it  is  assuredly  no  reason  fov  iDalting  it  psirtial,  a«d 
consequently  unjoet.     Professional  mvn,  and.  anoHitantH  of  all  descripi 
tione,  eontribnte  to  taxes  or  eonii>oilitt«s.  And  if  theM  he  repealed,  and 
an  income-tax,  from  which  professional  and  Khese  terminaUe  income* 
are   exempted,  be   imposed   in    their  stead,  an  obvious  iojuertice  will 
be  done  to  the  other  classes,  who  wilt  he  saddled  with  the  whole 
of  a    burden    of   which    they   have    hithercs   bornt;   a   part    only,   and 
which  should  press  equally  on  all  ranks  and  order*.     Tt  is  pTain,  how- 
ever,  in   this,   as  in  the  previous  case,  that  were  the  clashes  already 
alluded  to  exempted  from  the  tax,  because  of  the  admitted   impos- 
sibility of  l^irly  assessing  their  incomes',  vast  numbers  of  incom«s  de- 
rived from  real  property  would  have  equal  claivia  to  be  exempted,  be' 
cause  of  their  being  quite  as  evanesceot  aa  tbasei  of  elevgyHWn  or  law- 
yers, and  still  more  difficrit  toi  asiSBS.     It  is  needles  to  say  tbat  no 
proposal  for  exempting  tbe  owneni  of  cottoii,  woOlleB,  of  Bax  miUit 
diatilleriex,  diips,  warchooses,  heoses,  &c>,  from  taxoa  laid  on 
rty  or   inaomea  of  landlords,   fevholdars,    mortgogsea,  Ac, 
tolerated,  or  ceuld  be  thought  of  for  a  momeiiti     But  in 
tsing  the  incomes  of  the  owners  of  ships,  millsj  and  similar 
most  of  the  difficulties  would  have  to  be  encountered  that 
air  taxing  of  profei^sional  incomes  So  impracticable,  with  othera 
o  the  cases  in  question.      An  estate,  abstracting  from  tlie 
knd  hnprorempnts  made  upon  H,  may  ha  regarded  tit  »  hst^ 
of  revenue;  hut  ships,  houses,  faciories,  milN,  &c.,  are  all 
;  and  before  the  latter  caA  he  taxed  in  the  same  ratio  as  tha 
e  degree  of  their  durability  must  be  determined,  and  the  ra- 
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eome  arising  (kx>m'  ^mi  redaced  to-  a*  perpetntty^  Si:fppo«e>  fisr  eici- 
aaiQpl6)  that  &«  tax  of  t«n  per  caat  is  imiMiseiii  on  reirenue  arivmg^  foom 
lands,  fandS)  audi  mootgagfis^.  and  tfeat  it  is  required' to*  lay  a  rtaily  eqnir 
vaUnt  tax  on  incomO'  arising,  ivom  honsias,.  sliopS),  warelionaea,  milla, 
ahipst  canals,  ami  suchlike  property,  ia  this  caae  we  should  have  to 
hegia  by  estimating  the  present  value  oC  the  shop,  naill,  ships  or  other 
incomes,  to  property  yielding  the  revenue  proposed  to  be  taxed.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  we  should  next  have  to  estimate  the  probable  duration  of 
such  property  ;  and  Uien,  in  order  to  get  at  the  net  or  taxable  incomes, 
we  should  have  to  deduct  from  the  gross  income  such  a  sum  as  would 
office,  being  accumulated  at  the  ordinary  interest  of  the 'day,  to  re- 
place the  shopv  mi*!!',  ftc,  when  it  was  worn  out.  An  income-^ax,  imt- 
pesed  on  fair  priftciplev,  and  mafde  1k>jpn>s9with  t^e  same  severity  en  ail 
cUt9Si8f  according  to  Uieir  ability  ta  bear  it,  mnet  be  asaasaed?  in  the 
way  now  mentioned.  Bnl  the  dlfircnltias  in  thewa^  of  such  a.  course 
are  obviously  insavmeuntabLe.!  Thera  would  evidently  be  great  room 
for  doubt,,  evasion,  and  fraud,  in  tha  valuation  of  the.  property ;.  and 
though  this  were  got  over.,  haw  k  ita  probable,  duration  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  The  power  to  determine  a  point  of  this  sort,  could  not  be  in- 
trusted to  officers,  for,  if  so,  it  would  open  a  door  to  every  sort  of 
abuse.  Neither  is  there  any  standard  to  which,  to  refer  in  estimating 
durability,  seeing  that  it  must  vary  in  every  case,  from  a  thousand  pe- 
culiar and  almost  rnappveciahle  circumstances.  Although,  therefore,  it 
were  conceded  that  taxes  on  income  are»  in  principle,  the  best  of  any, 
the  above  statements  aro  sufficiefft  to  abeir  that  this  circumstance  should 
go  for  litde  in  the  way  ai  reoMn mending  than.  It  i»  €fiirery  trifling 
consequence:  whether  &  tax  be;  theoreticaliy  good  or  bad ;  it.  ia  in  a 
ppactieal  pjoint  of  view  only  that  we  hafve  to  de^  with  it ;.  and^  however 
well  it  may  look  in  demonstrations  on  paper^  if  it  be  impoasible  fairly 
to- assess  it,  it  should,  unless  in  peculiar  cases,  he  rejected."— (Pp.  135^ 
136.) 

Om  objectFm  to*  tbis^  mode  of  reasoning  is^  that  it  appears 
to  us  ill  calculated  to  efl^t  its  object.  Bjr  exaggerating  the 
defects  of  the  income^aix,  you'  accustom  tfte  public  rather  to 
submit  to*  ttiese  defects  as  irremediabte,  thafi  to  regard  the  tax 
itself  as  impraetieabi^.  For,  l^t  Political  Ecofiomists  reason  as 
tbey  will,  it  is  undeniable  tfeat  aheavily  taxed  country--{ whether 
it  bas  reached  that  incognita  Thuk^  the  *  limits  of  indfrect  taxa- 
*  tion  or  notr')-*mu8t,  hi  timesrof  pi^essure^  have  recourse  either  to 
this  metbod'of  relieving  its  necessrities,  or  to  some  otberstill  more 
objectionable  Ated  tfee  objections  to  the  inquiidtoriat  and  vexa«- 
lious-  iiafture  of  the  tax,  strongly  as  they  may  be  felt  by  die  mer- 
eantite  classes^  are  not  so  serious  an  inconvenience  to  the  posses- 
sors^ of  ptxiperty  and  power;  and  will  therefore  weigh  little  in  the 
balanee,  should  tHe-  feeing,  whiefa  appears  to  be  on  the  increase^ 
i»ftbe  superior  advantage  of  direct  taxation  in  a  higher  political 

Sint  of  view,  gain  ground  among  us.     This  being  the  case,  Mr 
i^Gdlloch^s  argumeiM,  that  this  kind  of  tlaxation  cannot  be  justly 
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8i#«».&4r„K  ve(ry.)iifllie^  twne;.;)*!*^  jVtth^.yWB.ofiwop'e^'t 
fiiljins.  >Ti>,l>in  ,thfit-,liHiiterf  tipi?,wpHld  nearly.  aB^oi^n^.,,^^  bif^- 
q««^,  W,  a.coft-fiscatipfl,  of  thuc^eper  cieat  90  Bis  en  lire  capital, 
notr  inqoffie,  insfivep  of  .ejjtht  jtf^rsJ,  Nay,  .looie  (haifitnisr 
tb^,9r^(«as^ii,al,,n^n  ,whp  Jajts,  |)y  part  of  liis.  income  Hterally- 
psyB  (tact  of  his  incom^-t^  tiwi»?e  oyer..  He  payj  ftrst  pn  the  , 
uwonie,  i.taelf ;  a^d  a&x},.  if  be  funds  part  of  bis.qiirpliis,  he  pays, 
on  everydivideudattamg.out  of  ^i^jfaving^.    ,.  ^ 

We  have  brought  forvfard  the  instance  QJ^pi^fpSMonaJ  iqea  as 
that  of  the  pipst  helplt^  ami  least  influeitu^^ijiaw  .of  subjects'^ 
Of  course,  itbe  :mu«h  more  powerful  bady/of 'the    mercantile 
•nd   wanula-cturing;.  interest!   are.  p^rtak^^s   in    the  gnevancQ, 
but  perhaps  to  a  less  .striking  extent ;  in^much.as  their  gain 
ta  -grefit^r  fn^m   the>  reiniasiAn  of  other  dutje 
oopsu^ption.  ..'Ihe,   pQor   |i^u  exempt:  .  theii 
might   be   4sngerou>.,     Ihe  lugber  cl^ss  mak 
lay^ifii   the  load  wilh  due   regard  .to  personi 
ioter^ediate   order  must   submit'— the   real  pe. 
corv^le  ^  mf,rci  et  d  voloaf^  of  the  nineteenth  < 

On  their  part,  then,  we  protest  agftinst  that 
.seems  to  spring  out  of  the  very  idleness  of  tyr^m 
BO  arrangen^qti  will  render  direct   taxation  pi 
.«qual,  therefore  the  state  is  at  liberty  to  impost 
Ataoces  of  gross  and  wholesale  inequality.      In  1 
the  income  arising  from  trades  or  professions  01 
At  a  ItMvec  rate  than  that  derived  from  absolute 
jtU  Bidmit-     ilut  then  it  )s.  contended  that  life 
«ut  of  propertyi  ought  to  be  placed  gn^  the  ea 
•eommercial  ai}d  p[ofessia.nal.incomeS)  and  enjoj 
imsiht^,    This  ve  «on9ei,ve  to  be  just*  except,  iii, 
.tha  hnlder  of  a  life  income  has  a  power  of  ajipo 
.prppffrty  after  his  death.     In  this  instance,  he 
iboting  with -the,  absolute  Oi^Ber  of  the  property, 
treatea.  apcordingly.  ,  But  how  would  it  be  pos! 
the  lights  and  positions  of  the  holders  of  such 
view  to  the  assessment  of  the  tax  ?  We  apprehend,  by  the  declara- 
tions of  parties,  just  as  the  amount  of  a  business  income  is  now 
at;Certained.     There  would  be  little  temptation  to  fraud ;  no  one 
would  be  very  likely  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  having  a  power 
of  appointment,   seeing   how  difliculc  it  would  be  to  keep  his 
«ecret  afterwards.     As  far,  indeed,  as  real  property  is  concerned, 
Kegistration,  the  preliminary  to  so  many  other  valuable  reforms, 
would  operate  as  a  complete  check  on  the  declarants.     And  the 
«ase  of  holders  of  incomes  terminable  in  a  series  of  years,  might 
be  met  by  allowing  abatements  proportioned  to  the  operation  of 
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used!  tb-pgrplek  tlib  ^bj^  w«  cafi'iVi^t  'UeWM#e  iWlii«»^r«bto> 
cliffidAlt^f  of  itieik  vhrHngeatMlL  AM  Wetle' fIl»y"«x«tmHi  tlw 
Incbme-Tax;''tboUg^  stU!^iU>j^t:rto  till  tlie'iJiMn»Wtfttibte''it|jMb 
dA^B'b^fahrit  itx  htynisitm'M  d*iXl  ieiOtitrtti  ptdotkkm»,  MiAliia! 
fvety  i*pc«6,  WtfaW-** 

oi  scorrtMf  riifittrttipt 
stnetii  *be  -rejg^rd^d'tM 
vbttt'td-Hiibinil'W  tbe 

to  it.,    It-hJiilJBOt— tf 

W8  of  tbeCiiuWry,  no 
It'iS  shnplykiiriAttui* 
of  tfae^ri^K<i»  oi  thft 
lit  in  ait'A,  soel^y  than 
^^e'  of  tti^  •pnhXie  ^hp- 

Ily  perpietVtttc^'ii'fr  Mn 
to  fa«-n<rlett>(t  p^icd 

fhe  trtie  thartMfM  liwi 
•e  ti<kc'.leaW.'i  It  ia'lt 
tn  ^nd  Le^i^ltitotv'bot 
oitght  fo  »rtt((e  lAMelf 
T,  therefol*,  i»  -SM^tog, 
it  and  lebout  b«i  b« 
Btrani^'cteiia  tfr  tbow 
de  of  his  'cetWttrytneH. 


a.  GoHf^  ifjffifim^i  MfKhn^K    CaiftfAnipgi.  u  Hiaunr^s  GhSfi 

.,  ^ivHmium\tn\  JPrmc^i  4^fim,tm  chu^^e.f Empire  Romaic 

-'^      Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Fr^nc^  1^,  Uftbar^tAiiorHid^' 

is^j^i^^^T^,^iif^q^iy&^gm^9try.  ;f^wWl^;tfeetJ#Wi'  is.all  th<fcl. 
tJti^.pubM^  p|o^f^$$0ft,:tOiPfRer>,9p^  i^^destin^  tp^osres^^  pf .* 
fiSyal0i)i^^C'^<>^kf  Mt:Slwt  jp  anii^^rfy  Jlag^ipf  ^g  prognes^; 
l|trW^«W.M.»hJr«4$o^D^e[  tO  f)#fl^eB,to^$atr  thi^  ^ttigeWcie^fOj^.tlve 
\€H5*f>i^iqi^M-of  pj9)li*ijQ&.  |i|aAr«  i^ed  fr9f^  Wifhomhip  ftpA'  4her 
Fiff«^$0r*9  Qb^ir  ^t^  fihftw^^jofl^ef^ifeSi^iHJ^be^Cab^^ 
tfeetJimn' t»fWb^$ri,p^rJUap9,fJi?aif?^^^^  to,  a^y  otJ^Qr  il is  owing 
^tit  Eur^Q.is  ^ofv^.firt!fBeace4>  tXet  Af^;C*fl9o^<;fprb^r  wisl^ 
i«l^  (iM  lW«gr^tit<6^ryia^.l|p,,tJie  ciyiii^d  w,or|fl,ih^  bi^en  th^ 
^ifiv^n^ffnV.of;  9oin^  'oti^r>.  8?nd !  th?it  M. .  Qyi^iQtr  liad  :befA 
aJtofwi?d^0,  i^<H»pl«tepb5ftf;G6«^  .Foe  tU» 

^  ^f$li^, P9i()d^r^  afflflWife  of .J^i^pne  wqmW*  |pf pfeab jy  (Hiffibe,  For 
aUbpiti^.M.  G{\mot\lks^9i,m]^itiBn  f^^y  <]p;i,,a;  pftrMPi)  tof  bift,f.i||>t 
jeeti  b^  b^.4we  idijn  ri|e  ip^wW^r  pf;fli)^ftp.,Wbffi»  thewMff 

i^.fMniBty^^ '■ '^^l^>lft^a;:^Pfii^        %  ^i^^r-?»«e»  ,a,  fio«ftpr«h 

j^8,i to,  hw? vife¥?>  <irf  ;l54iMj^ff«V  to^twy  y ,  iog^tj^f^  wifh  ,^  .f ^Jl  pofir 
ai^^ion^ifS Jim  ffa4tft//w4Jfb  feaf^^iani)!  iwjj^laiHt  bearing. ;M^q^ 

tk€^.«|^ft$^C)(9  Qfi/lm^  '<NP  <Hr»4iitX>n in.  hift^-^^cjJwi^lioils  df  WstOr 

rftcftt  |^9n<>iie)B)a^r^il^fekb  lF«^y^^  sj9^/;in-irritei>  wbch  fpr^ja 

^0i|[i^^  8A  Wj^Ui  i)W)jMgJht  put  and  dis^^«A[M«r«b»nd,  tti^tr  tbe 
iabourt  b<»MHo^  i^e^^^^o^api^  <>f  4<>¥£M,9eo99^?<7)  for  Uifi  wfaol^ 
lifQrfcy  *Qeraf!t9t>bw^'^<^ej^.ftei^B?fe4l?^foM,^  ly^  flo^ar 

tion  seems  to  be  requisite,  to  p^c^)'^0fpf^  .>^)#9],a.oan;u^ot«d 
btyly -^tf  fltftbpgbt, ^?^p^i^|^crn#j  T^^  ^€nr,?ji?r:>lbf|V  pjtifini^hed 
€ftal«,.  ni^yuWufa^rd^  witfe  tbe  OT^J^iT^lwfeieHKf^ria^ 
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Of  these  speculations  no  account^  having  any  pretensions  to 
cokiipleteness, 'hsis  ever,  so  far  as  we  are  awai^,  appealed  \4 
the  EngBsh  laiigfiiag'e.  -^e^  ^all  attempt  to  tfo^feometliihg 
4:dwarch  supplylttg^  this  (k^Mency;  '  T/d  Suppose"  that  this  is  no 
longer  needful,  would  be  to  presume  too  -mucli  'upon  tfce  6ttp- 
pbsed  universality' of  thl^FVench  khguage  aiaiioh&  oift'l^dtog- 

{mblic 7  ai^  opon>  the  ftcquaiiltance  even  of  thoseto  whom  the 
angua^e  opposes' no-difficutty^  with  the  Dames  arid  reputiittteii  of 
4Jie  standard  works  of  >eontei!ip6t^neous  Friench  thought.  We^ 
believe  that  a  kn^wled^e  of  M.  Guizot's  writings  h  even  now  not 
a  common  possession  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
n  superfluous  service  to  inform  English' readers  of  what  they 
may  expect  to^  find  there.     '  ''- 

For  it  is  not  with  speculations  of  this  kind  as  it  isi  Vrlth  those  for 
which  there  exists  in  this  country  a  eoiifirmed  fend  iong-establish- 
ed  taste.  What  is  done  in  France  or  elsewhere  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Chemistry  or  of  Mathematics,  is  immediately  known  and 
justly  appreciated  by  the  Mathematicians  and  Chemists  of  Great 
Britain.  For  these  are  teco^nisfed  sciences,  the  chosen  occupa* 
tion  of  many  instructed  minds,  ever  on  the  watteh'for  any  accefssion 
of  facts  or  ideas  in' the  department  which  they  cultivate.  But  the 
interest  which  historical  studies  in  this  country  inspire,  is  not  ^ 
yet  of  a  scientific  character.  History  with  usf  has  not  passed  that 
stage  in  which  its  cultivation  is  an  siffkir  of  mere  literature  or  <rf 
erudition,  not  of  science.  It  is  studied  for  the  facts,  not  for 
the  explanation  of  facts.  It  excites  'an  inmginative,  or  a  bio- 
graphical, or  an  antiquarian,  but  not  a  philosophical  interest. 
Historical  facts  are  hardly  yet  felt  to  be,  like  other  natural  phe- 
nomena, amenable  to  scientific  latfs.*  Tlie  chardctevistic  distrust 
of  our  coufitrymen  for  all  ambitious  effdrtd  df  rntelleef,  df  which 
the  success-does  m>t  admit  off  being  instantly  tested  by  a' decisive 
application  to  practice,  causes  all  Widely' eitdnded  views  on  the 
explanlttion  of  history  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  %u^pieion  sur- 
passing ihe  boundt  of  reasonable  caution^  and  of  which  the >  natu- 
ral resiilt  is  indi#e^nce  i— ^nd  hence  We  remain  ill'  contented 
ignorance^  of  the  best  writingii  WhichHhefnfalitms^bf  the€Mtihent 
hav^  in  our  time  produced  ;l>ecaU8e  we  bsivenofafth  ni,'iind  no 
curiosity  kboiit,  the  kind  of  speculations  to  which  ihw  most  philo- 
sophic minds  of  those  i^atlons  have  lately  devoted' themselves; — 
even  when  distinguished,- as  in  th^^se  b^f6t^  us,  by  aisobiriety 
anda  judieic^s  reserve;  borrowed  from  ihe  toC^st  and  most  cautiotts 
school  of  inductive  encjuirers.       •■   -  ,1  "•  "^  -   r    : 

In  thi^  particular,  the  differctice  bett^^ew  the  Eif^ioAi  afnd'^e 
Cpminental  mind  forces  itself  upon  us  itl  ^v^y  pr^f  ineenof  tls^ 
respective  literatures.     Certain  conceptt^b^  of 'hi^tdty ^on^iderad 


aa  A  .wbok^  •tfome  inottODs  .of  .a  prbgpressive-  bufoJdtii^  •  of  the  capli- 
Jlililies  of.  httiiiAiiity'— ^of  a  tendencjr  of  inaii'and  society  towards 
•some  distant  resute-n^f^  destimUim^  as  it  were,  of  httinanity— 
pefvnde,  ia,  its*  whole  extent,  the  popular  literature  of  Franee* 
JBirery  fiei^nspAper^  every  literary,  review  or  maj^aztne^  beats  wit- 
ness of  isudfa  Jiotioim*  i  They  are  always^  turning  up  accidentally, 
when  the  writer,  is  ostensibly  eogaged  with  something  else;  or 
-shotwing.  th^nselves  as  a  backgiround  behind  the  opinions  whidh 
he  is  immediately  xnaiotaining. ..  When  the  writer's  mind  is  not 
of  a  high  ocdfii^  these  notions  are  crude  and  vague;  but  they  are 
j»videntiary:of  .a- Ume  of  thought  which  has  prevajiled  so  long 
^ottg  t^  siiperinr  intellects^  as  to  have  spread  from  them  €o 
ochei^  and  become-  the  general  •property^of  the  nation*  Nor  is 
id>is.tctt^  Attly  of  France,  and  of  the  nations  <^  Southern  Europe 
which  take  ihlsir  tone  from  France,  but  almost  equally,  thougk 
under  somewhat  different  forms,  of  the  Germanic  nations.  It 
was  JUessing  by  whom.history  was  styled  *  the  education  of  the 
f  hmsan  race*'  Among  the  earliest  of  those  by  whom  the  sue- 
cession  of  historknd  events  was  con,ceived  as  a  subject  of  science, 
were  Herder  and  Kan^«.  The  latest  school  ^f  German  meta- 
physicians, the  Hegelians,  are  well  known  to  treat  of  it  as  aeeience 
whicsh  jmight  even  be  constructed  a  priori.  And  as  on  other 
subjaets,  so  on  this,  the  geineral  literature  of  Germany  borrows 
boUi  its  ideas  and  its  tone  from  the  schools  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophy. We  need  hardly  say  that  in  our  own  country  nothing  of 
all  this  is  true.  The  speculations  of  our  thinkers,  and  the  com- 
monplaces of  our  mere  writers  and  talkers,  are  of  quite  another 
description. 

.  Even  insular  England  belongs,  however,  to  the  commonwealth 
of.  Europe^  and  yidkls,  though  slowly  and  in  a  way  of  her  own, 
to  the  general  impulse  of  the  European  mind.  There  are  signs 
of  a  nascent  tendency  in  English  thought  to  turn  itself  towards 
speculations  on  history.  The  tendency  first  showed  itself  in 
some  of  the  miodis  which  had  received  their  earliest  impulse  from 
Mr  Coleridge ;  and  an  example  has  been  given  in  a  quarter 
where  many,  perhaps,  would  hai!*e  least  expected  i  t-^by  the  Oxford 
school  of  theologians.  However  little  ambitious  these  writers 
may  be  of  the  title  of  philosophers ;  however  anxious  to  sink  tbe 
character  of  science  in  that  of  religion — they  yet  have,  after  their 
own  fashion,  a.philoso];Ay  of  history.  They  have,  as  Mr  Car- 
lyle  would  say,  a  theory  of  the  world — in  our  opinion  an  er- 
roneous one,  but  of  whi^  they  recognise  as  an  essential  condf* 
tion  that  it  .shall  explain  history  ^and  they  do  attempt  to  Explain 
hiatory  by  it,  and  have  constituted^  upon  the  basis  of  it^  a  kind 
of  biatorical  ^system;    *  Bty.  this^we  oaimot  b«t  ^tnk  that  they 


iH^pMsitjf  vqioB  all.  oiker  tbeagbCTg  irf  like^  pia  tangMwis.  *  >  WblH^ 
M^^\  tkfi'iiitne,  Mttxnt  'C&ai»  isihm  lAlf^y^tenittwhtett^afifpits  to 
.^liiNtci  ekhef  tiiA  ^nseieqoea  o£tmankind,  i^itlia^  pblilieal  aiid 
-iioeiriiftvraAgcttWl^  mil  IwTeqaired  tcvshoiw  nol|io|fiy  diait  they 
.|tm  Qtmcbto^  wUhi  wniyofiutl/Iuslof y^  bu^  ih9gb;i^y^amiiw  mote 
:0e§9O(iabjb9>$6lal»Hn  ofit/tbaitaiijr  other^syd^BBh'  lothe^pbitotojifay 

;iihl«<tQ$ltaii4verifi«r  o£aU(tojDlYine9mdietecfll8;  voAm^wt^td-xinlit 

jHnttsmt  f>aHir  o£td»ehScric&6f  hi^tt^ieaL  pdbeBtattenft-iXiaU  .aUempti^ 
jrburfiiarfttiAiaDir^BMtasttKeisoCQetsfiid:^  toJdiBeiitBOgles t^' couiif^ 
^ei^90s  qf  tbnisa  phei^ooiMa^  to<deteetl)betiider>of'<teir9atiMe^^ 
n«iftd{  edcyfaikl ,  any  jiortMiiLQf  tlieni  in  aii;')milMK>lttiy  MrM,  eadk 
Hnfc  oeioeftt^.  by^  aa&uxal  laws  witb'liB^SB'Whiibfai^prececbr  and 

.   M.  Gtvmtfifl^  kiOne  o£^  theLmostcwutceBtM  efl  tlisse  partial 

^Qrta»    Jtfe»m^Qfciginol<hittoiy.afc-htt'ga^'  IwalmcMfeywBawniiiaii 

.bial^or^;  tW  feirqia^bn.  aad  futogr em  cA^tke  SssisCiDg^' nations  of 

S^iwpf^t^    Stobiacitai^:  therefoce,  utiTy  a  {Hoti  oh  the  suaodssio^  of 

il^lawror^^lawi^hich'pr^aido  OMes  tlncoAieB<efohii;iofl«.  If  these 
Jm  ^mh  l/Btvm;.\&  ibfoseries of  slalie&tb^Qgh  wUckhoaiatfnaonni 
nadiaoci^are^appiiouitedlto  posa^.bmAre<k!den  detenBiaedmofie«r 
j[^s9,pi^qb€^y,br]fiib^otttgjaelaQiisiitutiH)ajof  maiik^  ^(nd  by:  the 
iHfie.^»a|aRQ^,of.tbfi:plaDetioiB:w&iefaiioQliye;  the^ovdev  ettAkew 
^^cciQ^iofti^iiaoiii  b€^  deltovmnod:  byvmedeui  os'  by  European 
experience  alone  :  it  must  be  ascertained  by  a  conjunot  analynB^ 
HOilar  a9posiiii^lt^p£tbet«^iokta£biRtDiy9  aii^iidie  wUoleiof  hvunaii 
Pfiti^Vkr^s,  M«  GuizQt.atQpasbDrkafibiframbiibiioiisenterfTf 
iq^njMc^y^d.aa  preparatorjr.s4ttdi0&forpBoi»otiiig>  aad  fiioiiitedng 
kU  bj»wiltiingsiiMremo9t;¥aliiidble»  He  scfiks^.iiotthe  oltnoaDebol 
it^eipfOKimAt^.isu^eiS'oC  the) fieb(3t»  of  modomi. history;  he  emqoifts 
m  >*^1^  .manner  e&i^  ^u&t^Mimamdiilion  of  moeHHmr.  Europe  gsew 
ou^.  of  thaA  whi«li  neiU>  pooeedM..  it:t  and  how  noderDi  socrely 
a^togetbor,  and>  tjbe;  mqdem.niind,  sbapedr  tfaoasolvsst  fsom  tfa« 
^^inoia ts^ which)  hadi  been,  transsniiledi  to  thfiDi:£ronii  the  ancient 
world*  To  bare*  done  thii»:wtih  any:  degme  oC  ssttcess^  isiro 
(rifling  a/9h»«^«QineeM.. 

ThQi;<e(3^uje3^wbi<}hiarei^priilc]palliiMHidktioD)ofM.  Gaizol^s 
Ij^TmyiSuB^i  w^Q  dtlivten»lr.  bgr h&n  in  ttt^  yeavslBQ8;  \Sit9f 
BmAAB'SO^  at  thoobL  Sovbipmie,  xum  tbeatatoof  the  AouJA^din 
JMire4  of  PM^  on.al|emaaciid9y8<w«i&  JAM^.Cdnsiannid  Vilte^ 
mtMiH  atriadof  leeturersi.wIiosQbWiUuintoeshiUitM  the  Sfoiaia 
flMpbiUvrol^  tAndrittttiiiie  taosu^  aiid  thersttr  th^y  exoited  in 


mHMUe  ^a|^piHiniB««MiQ£ 4h«t '  i^^  era.  ..  ^»  JEteay^.iM 

jtke  SiMorp  S9^  Rrm^m^^tk^  mhkm^^^  iiediiffea'dclivered  fa^r 
l(f.  OttScot  imtiy  y^Bia  earlier  ;>  befbre  the  Bourbons,  in  theSr 
J^Ioasy.df  all  fre^^eciil^tlpn,  had  shut  up  hh  iAa^k^ipoom.  tlnA 
|ibol]s{ie|d  bis  'Prpfessorsliip ;  wh^ch  i^a?  re-estab|^8b^  after  seven 
^e^9' 4n|^€|i:v^  by  the  M^fJigpac^^jnistry.  la  tEis  e^fli^r  pro- 
^fmim^v^  ^pipft  ^e  jdifi^Q^^sefl  at  l^pg^h,  ii^^^i^h,' jn  th^^  ^^^^^ 
quent  Lectures,  are  either  not  toucne<i,n^On,,Qr♦jj^^c{l  i)^f)?.%^P5VT 

4i6ciiBg^  UetoRteS'  istvaiji)^  iB>tkB  .fi#tt.wctMb  a^.jl|b<<fi0it -ibft^Kd^ 
A  r^  thiiricercas^lKMm  iti'Jn«flbiag  wune' oeslaiuiiy^itlum  ia^fahit 
questions  which  he  asA:^;  /The^'faet  wUok  staiMk  »t  4;be -ooin*- 
inejicemept  of  M..  'Qtrizot'^  ^bjecti—Wbichis  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  df8ai^^e(j[uent  history— the  ftU' of  the  lldHiati 
JEjQttpire'^-^be  ioup^  ^^  ^nfxplainejj  phenomenon  ;  unless  a  fey 
gepfMFf4ij4^8  fkbo^^t  4e?^pqtiiwn,and.ijpi»Qra!ity  aad luxury  c^n'be 
€»il^j^9gh^ori..  J^y^  E^say  ppefts  ^  fpllpyip  ;— 

<  The  fall  of  ahe  ^Ro«lall  Empive  of  ttbeWe^t  «lff6r8  A  .8ix^|»fer  p^- 
flOKienon.  Not  apH-f  tHae  peo^e  (f^cl  to  siif^rt  llH^^ovftNMn^l»t.  in^its 
Alnif^le  againdt'/tfa^  !BfrbaitMib»;^  fbQfc'tbe.fi»tfOB^  abandontd  'i9)k^b 
dom^a&t  atMil.pt,>«reB'On  iits  iOtxMkt  mscowA^  aoy  rwfito»«e.  M*fW  tib^ 
4hi»^^nollniig. diac)ofi«s  tiiat>a>fiation  exists  ;.8C^c«iy,/ejr«H»iia>9Mi*.aittep^ 
tioQ'Oalieid  to  'Wbat  kattffeM:  it  undergoes  aU^be  ho«roispfiiHiir,fuM«^ 
&aiBiey>a  total'ohang«  of  4t«€OBditionapdcle8tiQy,witb(nU^i?ing,.eith.0r 
•bj  word  or  deed,  any  sign  of  li£e. 

■*  This  pbenomenon  is  npt  only  'Singokur^  hut  unexaiBpled*  D^spOh 
tism  has  fisted  else^vher-e  ^ban  in  the  Homan  £dipire ;  Jnore  tbao.otio^^ 
«fter  cooDtrittSthad  beemlong  oppressed  by  it;  foraign  invasion  and  <oii. 
^uest  have  spread  destruction  over  them.,  fiven  .wfaeo  the  nation  bus 
not  resisted,  ita^xistei^ce  is  manifested  in,  hjs^tory/,  it  suffers,  complains, 
4iiid,  in  8}>ite  of  its  degradation,  m^ntttins  some  strug^gle  against  its  misery  : 
narrati ires  and  monnm^ts  attest  #bk>4t  und^wont,  ivbal;  becamieof:  it, 
«aodif-4[i0t-ii8e'vvaiaois,>tbea6<»^f  others  inoregardix)  it^ 

*  Inr^lbe  ififtb  .o#ntu«y,  tboH^emiiantAfibe^mAO  l«gipos  djspat^^ 
ijMlb dtordeS' of . Baobadaiia Hbe'immease.tersUw^ .pf  f'k^  l^mpif e ;  but.  )t 
UWfrWWiW  i|  tH^tAmkfiW  iWftS.a  A^rt.  ,?>. Jig?pf«^  tropps,  9pcedifiyep 
,^^t,^,disfeW€4i%iln^ew?  9f|er,i(Qr>«^.barWqu8,U:^bQ,^re^ts  tb,e.pr«vinQp 
/ropi^^ftth^:ttb|^e^e3^ceptQd^thepnlj.e^|s|ence  wh^  itself,  }s 

'  iftt  pfjtb,e,li|^hop?  apA  elft^gy.    If  y^e  had  not  Uie  .Javys  to  testify  tp  us 

at^a  Koppan^populf^tion  s^ijir  occ]^  ^*^*P*®^  Would  lejfve  ns 

.aotfm  of  ij; 

.iLVfiMHtota,  ^-ppfear^ncfe  of  the  peoplA^fe  more  espeeially  tobsar^aUe 

' Wi^piMi^ Wofet M^nciki'in  n^iVihEaitoii,  WOttog^st 8^^^ 
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RoRiD.  The  -Letter c&lM  "the  GrtwnhAf  the  BrttbtutT^'aMrasMd t* 
JEtive,  and  liii]piorii)g',  with  bitter  lamencatio**,  the  aid'  of  <  a  iefioit,  W 
been  iooked  upon  u  A  moBument  of  the  belplaMans  and  meanntM  V 
spfrit  into  which,  the  MlijectR.of  the  Empire  h»(l  fallen;  Thie  ia  aaJMt. 
The  Britons,,  lets  civiliCed,  less  Roj^niied  tbaq  t^  otlier.eubjecle  of 
Hgunei  did,reeiBt  tl^e  Saxons.;  and  iheir  resistance  lias  a  history,.  At  ihe 
same  epoch,  in  the  guine  Gituation,  the  Italiana,  the  Gault,  the  SpaniBrile, 
hftTe  none.  The  Empire  withdrew  from  those  countries,  the  Barberians 
occupied  them,  and  the  mass  of  tiie  inhabitants  took  not  the  slightest 
part,  nor  marked  their  place  io  any  manner  in  the  events  which  gan 
them  up  to  so  great  calamities. 

'  And  yet,  Ganl,  Italy,  and  Spain,  were  covered  wittrf^owns,  wbieh 
bnt  lately  had  been  rich  and  populooB.  Roads,,  agntdncta.amphitbeatrc^ 
sohoola,  tbey  poaaeased  in  abundance;  they  were  wanling'W  notUinf 
which  givea  evidence  of  weakb.  ami  procures  for  «  p*6ple 'a  brilViaat  apd 
animated  exiatence.  The  Barbarians  came  to  plunder  these  ticbea,  dis- 
perse these  aggregations,  destroy  these  pleusurea.  Never  was  t^  esii- 
tence  of  a  nation  more  utterly  subverted  ;  never  had  iadivulaals  to  endure 
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of  tbe  {N9tiiid^M;  (Qhittfot  dise^fi^  under  tbe  tiane  of  curiaid^ 
the  HiidkH«  elags'of  the  ibipiire,  vmd  the  reeorded  «videooes'of  its 
]i^iV>greidiiF6 ^irmhiltftion.  i  •>    m.      .•    .    .       .:  , 

' '  It  IB* known  that  the  free  inhAfaMaBts  ef  Ronum  Europe  wepe 
almoSH'^xcittsireiy  ^  t€rwtt-rK>pnQ)ation ;  it  is  in  the  initttutionv 
irfid  (kmdition  of  the  nnxM<«qDiaUtie»4hat  the  real  state/ of  the  is- 
llftbitanfs  of  the  Roman*  empfpe  mpsH  be  studied.  '  In  semblance, 
the  constitution  of  the  town  -eonununitjes  was*  of  ailnghly  popu* 
lar  ohdvacier*  The  «9iiWii2^,  or  the  class  Uable  to  serve  oranici- 
pai^  officesy  cMrsistdd  of  all  the  inhi^tants  ^(not  specially,  exetept* 
ed)  who  possessed  landed  propelrtjr  amoofiting*.  to  twenty-five 

This  class  formed  a  corporation  for  4be  mani^ment  of  local 
aflaits.'    They  discharged  their  foiictisthsi  partly  as  h>  collective 
body,  partly  by  electing,  and >  fiHing  in  rota^oiv  the.  various 
mnnieipai  magistracies.     Notwitheta^ding  the  apparent  dignity 
and  authority  withwhieb  diis  body  was  invested^  the  list  of  exempt 
tk>ns  consisted  of  ali^he  classes  who  possessed  any  influeuce  in 
the  state,  any  real  participation' in  the  governing  power.     It 
comprised^  first,  all  senatorial  famiUes,  and  all  persons  whom  the 
£mperorhaid^honi(yiired  w>lh  %he*title  of  c2ari«9tmt;  then,  all  the 
clergy,  all  the  nriHtary^  from  the  ptcefictua  pratotm  dowa  to  the 
oomnHHi  legionary,  and  all  the  civil  fufiotionaries  of  l^e.  state. 
When  we  kfok  further,  indiofttions  still  more  significant  make 
their  appearance^     We  find  that  there  was  an  unceawng  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  curiales^-*<m  their  part  to  escape 
from  their  condition^  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  retain 
them  in  it.     It  was  fotrod  necessary  to  circumscribe  them  by 
every  species  of  artificial  restriction.     They  were  interdicted 
from  living  in  the  country,  from  serving  in  the  army,  or  holding 
any  civil  employment  which  conferred  exemption,  from  muni- 
cipal offices,  until  they  had  first  served  ail  those  offices,  from 
the  lowest  to  what  was  called  the  highest.  :  Even  then,  their 
emancipation  was  only  personal^  not  extending  to  their  chil- 
dren*    If  they  entered  -  the'  chureh,  they  -must  abandon  their 
possessions,  either  to  the  cuWa,  (the  municipaKty,)  or  to  some 
individual  who  would  become  a  cwHaUs  in  their  room.     Laws 
after  laws  were  enacted  for  detecting  and  bringing  back  to 
the  cvria  thbse  who  had  secretly  quitted  it  and  entered  sur^ 
rmtitiously  into  the  army,  the  clergy,  or  some  public  office. 
Tfaeycoutd  not  absent  themselves,  even  for  a  time,  without  the 
pefimsaieikisfstiperior  authority ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  escape 

^as  fof  itei t;  to  the  curiae     No  omriaMSi  without 

^^  the  •province,  eould^  sell  the  poioperty 

•Sueb^    'if  his^ heirs  were  not-members  of 
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A^<cmi€h  or: if  hnriwklbw  or  daugkler  naiHed  alh|i^oim:At  a 
^ewiaUsi:  ose^  £»ittrUi>  of-  thi^r  prop^ty  miiat  be*  JitoauJHhfAi  Jf 
he  bad  no  children,  only  one  fourth  ciwtldite'  bftmi^tbmt  fcy 
^i,  tbe  remaiodeeipaistng,  i^  >  4be  ourkh  .  T)i4j  1a Wf  A«#l«^:  foiv 
•wonl  to  Ihe  «lse  of  f>rojperiie8  ahftiMlo»«4  by  dl^tmlM9#ai^  wWi 
jande  pro viiba  that  ibey  should  Siey/^Yi9ii^iUn'i(>m^tWrmi.  tod 
iba4  the  taxes  to  >whiah.  they  i««re  liaMe  «bouHl  W  rataaMjr 
>ehe^rfQed  upon  the  pmperliy  ol  the  elher  jsmiat^  .      i>    ' 

W^  Jwaa^  i^  in  ttie  utnaticMi  of  a  ONmiAil,  "whipk  jWMidb  Ul 
^mdkzon^o  irkMme^  thatnothing  <a9uld  h^tf^iUmm'iJ^U  fukhm 
<ea;ed'ap«8  m  a  <ikaig)eQii«— unkea  eveay  baie  ^4Ufmm^  bywl^di 
they  could  creep  out  of  it  was  tightly  closed  by  the  fruiTidanf 
iBgcnaky- of  the  iegislatdr  ? 

The  exjriaBation  is  tbia.    Not  only  wera.lbe^am«4^«  bardacH 

<«d  with  idlithe  expanaea  of  ^ifae looal  adiajniNiratiofi  beyoad.^riial 

^aouid  bedefrayad  inim  t&e  (property  of  the^oc^^  itsetf-rprfOipiefi^ 

continusiUy  'enoroaohed  upoa  aad  often  eaaifiaoMied  )>y  the  g€9iev 

^  go^vtennaent^  bitt^^^y  had  also  to  collect  ibhe>i]eve«um  of  the 

^tatev  and. tfaeirowit property  was  respoasibl^  f^r ^aakiog up  i4a 

4inM)ant»    Tim  it  y^fla»  which  rendened  ihe  eond^tian  i>(  a  mrkjis 

4m  oHifeot  of tdread ;  which  psogresfiively  i«ip<vi&msbed4iHi  fiaaUy 

oxtinguisfaidd  4ha  ela$s%    In  their  fate^  we  ^o^iVKbat  4i^»ea^  itba 

Rtmmn  empire  really  died  of;  and  how.  itjs  4ealv»M¥iyioB  bad  baaa 

^enflnniiiHtedevenJ>e6»re:tbeoecttpatioQ  by.tibc^^aMKariaaSf  The 

tavasiobs  wenr  mo  new  fact,  unheard  of  :uwl  tho  iftflh  (^fm^Wf  I 

•qch  attempts  bad  (been,  repeatedly  laadf^  md  n^pc. ^qoo^ed 

until  the  powers  of  resittattce<  were  destnoji^  by  in^w^  doaay* 

The .  Eh&pire  parished  of  vnsgovernmettt^  in,  the  foi^ia  pf  oyor^^ 

taxatiott* .   The  burdea',  ever  increasing  ibroMgb  tbe  Aecea^itiea 

^Dccasiontd  .by.the  .impoveriahmeat  it  had  already  pioduCe^f  at 

last  oreaohed  this  point,  that.noae  but  those iwb?a». a  legal  /Qxempi* 

tian^hadjremovedoUt.oftheoIass  on  wJiiub  tbe{waight<p0iH;ipaUy 

fell,  had  any  thing  ronaiMng  to  lose.    The  lanatorial  Jbousaa 

poasessed  that  paiiriliege,  aud  aeoopdu^ly  «ae^still  tfind,  at  the 

period -of  rtfaeeueoeasAiil  invasioaa,  a  oertaia  teambatof  faimlifys 

wfaioh  had  escaped  4he  geeeoal  nreck  laf  ^pwrat^.  fiarftjaofla;^^ 

tipnl^nt  finntlieS)  with  laiige  kaded  p^isl^eailPlia  Md  iaaOie«Oiia 

ekves..     Between  these  and  the  maas  «of  tbe  p^pHiation.  ilm0 

eonsted  no  de  of  affectioD^  no  oommanityiof.iHlefest*     With  th&P 

^Mttptiooy  and  ^at  of  tbe-ohuich,  allwasrpoverty^     The  middle 

class  had  eunk  under  its. bardtns.     '.Hen^  aajM  }||^  GM^ot» 

Mn*the:fiftk  ceatury^  ao  maoh  buMl  lyio^  wmt^^^Oimmy^U^f^m^ 

^aliMtt  depoipQlated,  or  filled  mdy  atkh  a  hmf^^ff^^m^'^^moomh- 

^pied mbhfe.    Theaystett^ef«e«er*iDaet3«hiob.f iMiMe.da^iib^ 

^caatiabatad:  muds  a&ore  to  ttuairesiiit,(thail  ttbatiaMlgaa  «f  t^ 

*  Barbarians/ 


.UOb.      .>jai:^^E^i9i^^Bua$s\attdJiaftnr^m.  Jt^tct^^.         M0 


It  • 


>oC  ifa«  liMi»Tiiigi«Q»jahdnCaliUriMi«»»<1-^^Moi^  Itiateivod 
-^poHtical:  iiMkUi^BA  of  >SW)a8^7UQdfein4lm.MMomi|piaim  and 
^j4kofa>yiaghBwf*^^iP#liltoaii  okowtlte  oi^haS&sdaXjrig^mi^   Bat 

<ge;fa<Hwt'i«mia>Laatirffai;  aEnd'Vt»>tUU.tkeiieiblwt>ftMia 

ib€  mkiminBeM  wcnrit*. -Teiidrnia§f'«ffe0TVfiAtth  -^oltfaAisondhidiilf 

^8«3»in.  tho'^ariien  Tobniie^ '^nrMeb  'UHiaifitBi<intGareBtiiig  tidtfs 


'  Tbo>  aaJDJi^ot  ^f  ike^hacflmemlmaf}  thd  Jiisterj?  t>£  Eavop^atn 
Ci viUmidik)  y  M. .  GoiaEfirftr  be^im  with j«  idiMertatkm  oi»tk9  diffiere nl 
nManisgft  df.tkflU;  iadBfiiiite  tertiB^  «nd<  aniMiuQ«n  tiud  hb  in** 
Wiidti<a<u9«  it  «s  veqnaivadeikt  tcHa-ftft^teof :  .ia^m«0ipeiit  and-pio^ 
gf  «liififl,in  Jlli9fkbymfd«oridilint  aiuitsoobljwbdoiis  of  mtfnkiiidv 
Q»)ttM^ODe"bknd^  auDd'  itt  diiiDaBvrBrdr  npiraluii' deveiepnieM  o» 
^e  otlMR;  Wyfaalwe^giPt*]wicc^iltt  fi^dwUm*  iata  iljkif  <  dnmisuoii^ 
wlb'^iffaidiv.  ifnsi3D^we/diBposed(fe(^;cridfcidb^,  rvint.  im  find  som^ 
feiilt ^hlltwlneboagiIty assuileNU}!^  to banreexeotptadliim  fnoii^e 
impiitatiiMr  dfN  l^cduii^  ilkpon*  tlte  iinprotitaiifflfil^.  ofl  Mankind  ae 
^OBsiftlin^  ini  tk^  prc^fBtm  of  iDriaivmsti^iens  ah>iiej  WgsIkiU 
^txo^ m^pae^Bfge  neltt  tbe:.«oiiolM&dn  i>f  the  same  Ldeture,.  aQ-n 
^podmsn )  ef •  the  naijal'  ^d  pbUoeopliical  ctpiiiti  wbte^  pervade9 
tis^  m^rk^  and  bescaHio^ib  ofta^ios  a  tvn^  fbivtrUcb  v^et  are  glad 
to>«k&A(L:G«kDfiAa«n»»ittfaogity  i--^ii  , 

*  I  tBiofe  that  }ti  ihe  course  of  dtir  survey  ^  sfeaTf  speedily  b^coivi'e  c^ti- 
i^ceduiiat  crxiUzufidH  i^-sfUl  vl^ty  yb^ingf^J'  tlmi  the -v^dfld' 'i*  *Vfeff  fir 
from  bftvirt^  niffa^tfr^  ilie^^t^t  df'the  <»ar^h*  ^IWrcfij  h  Mbt&  it*     Aft* 

«€'beeorDbig  ;(:  ^fe'iaoriftor  ftmnir«bMnf  ablirtoifentlmic&iirjirnbgii^ 
tRhp)e'fiH«retoiEhiimltnit|v  NfcfV(^lM«99>i  Wt  ^Q94h  lif  imt  descvnd  ifili*'  kia^ 
•own  Uioi^iuay Jet'biw; ^uf »ti»i< ,hi0»«f»lf- ^s '*%e^9f poas^yegeed'wbicb'be' 
^o^pvi^^^^[idurtkr^fy:)j^ifoKf,9Jkd  th^n  cQninif^tbU^t4^wi(|>  what  is  real- 
ized in  the  woHcl;  he  will  be  ^atlstiedtliat  society  and. civilization  aee^ 
in  a  very  early  stage  of  their  progress  ;  that  in  spite  of  all  they  have  ac- 
«oBiplidfh«d,  they'ba>v«'ihe(ympafratilyHiore  still  tio' achieve/ 


, . :  JH^  ^b^flVies,  ff tbat .  ^m  ><rf»  Ae  pciin^» .  oi  diflfore»ee  by  ^Hm  * 
modern  civilization  is  mM^ttdiaik^fliisbwifidalr >ata^ifii^4(l«t)l^^ 


eomplicationy  the  mulUpUcityt  whieh  cfaaraeterian  k^t-  In  all 
preytoQS  fofins  of  society^  OiieBtal,  Greeks  or  Rmoan,  theiip  is 
a  leinarkabte  cfaaiaoter  of  unity  and  '8tai(^lieity.  Som^tffmB  idea 
seems  to  hai^  presided  ^over  the  constructioii  of  the  social  fimMe> 
work,  aad  to  nave  been  carried:  out  into  ail  its  oonseqoenoesy 
without  enoounlering  on  the  way  any  counterbalaneing  or  limits- 
ing  principle.:  Some  one  element,,  some  one  power  in  society, 
seems  to  have  early  attained  predomioanee^  aad  extiaguttbed  all 
other  i^eneies  which  oould  eaihHreise  an  infloenee  over  society  cap« 
able  of  conflicting  with  its  own.  In  Egypt,  for  example^  the 
theocratic  principle  absorbed  every  thing.  The  tnnporal  gotenK 
ment  was  grounded  on  the  uncontrolled  role  of  a  caste  of  priests ; 
and  the  moral  life  of  the  people  was  built  upon  the  idea,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  interpreters  of  religion  to  direct  the  whole  detail 
of  human  actions.  The  dominion  of  an  exclusive  class,  at  once 
the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  sole  possessors  of  letters  and 
secular  learning,  has  impressed  its  character  cm  all  which  sur* 
vives  of  Egyptian  monuments^^on  all  we  know  of  Egyptian  lifib 
Elsewhere,  the.  dominant  fact  was  the  supremacy  of  a  nulitary 
caste,  or  race  of  conquerors  :>  the  institutions  and  habits  of  society 
were  principally  modelled  by.  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this 
supremacy.  In  other  places  again,  society  was  mainly  the  ex- 
pression of  the  demoeratio  principle.  The  soyereignty  of  the 
majority,  and  the  equal  participation  of  all  male  citizens  in  the 
administration  of  the  state,  were  the  leading  facts  by  which  the 
aspect  of  those  societies  was  determined.  This  singleness  in  the 
governing  principle  had  not,  indeed,  always  prevailed  in  those 
states.  Their  early  history  often  presented  a  conflict  of  forces. 
'  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Etnuicans,  even  among  the  Greeks, 
^  the  caste  of  warriors,  for  examplcy  maintained  a  struggle  with 

*  that  of  priests ;  elsewhere '  (in  ancient  Gaul  for  example)  *  the 
^  spirit  of  clanship  against  that  of  voluntary  association;  or  the 

*  aristocratic  against  the  popular  principle.     But  these  contests 

*  were  nearly  confined  to  ante-historical  periods ;  a  vague  re- 

*  membranee  was  all  that  survived  of  them.     If  at  a  later  period 
^  the  struggle  was  renewed,  it  was  almost  always  promptly  ter- 

*  minated  ;  one  of  the  rival  powers  achieved  an  early  victory,  and 
^  took  exclusive  possession  of  society. 

<  This  remarkable  simplicity  of  most  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  bad, 
in  difierent  places,  different  results.  Sometimes,  as  in  Greece,  it  pro- 
d  need  a  most  rapid  development:  never  did  any  people  unfold  itself  so 
tfy  in  so  short  a  time.  Bat  af^er  this  wonderful  outbnrst,  Greece 
'to  have  become  suddenly  exhausted.  Her  dedine,  if  not  so 
elevation,  was  yet  stimngely  pmttipt.  It  seemed  as  though 
feM«  ni  the  principle  of  &e«k  civilisation  had  apent  itself, 
'""*'  '^*    fcame ^  its  issistaacs.     ". 


.•  ^B£e«fii0re$f(itt  Egfpt  qeodindikiRM^^aiiipl^limuliih^ 

nant  prineipl^DbaAar^MMepent  .^eiQt:«  toctettj^'feU  intoj^  pliHiQD«^f»tiil«> 

$ii]^Uct>(^  ptof|^Q9<l  we^otpny  iitk^r iMM^<ii4 BQ^rfaH  ii^o> <4isM«^tion ; 

"'*'•  fhr  idviHsatioii/  lie  continues, '  ^Ib  e<nifiuied|:dii^ttnifidd; istormy :  aH 
fbitoS)  ,fiAk:priiibi)ile8  of  flodaltorg^nlzatibn-'eodMts  9piritJEial:aiid  tem* 
pond^tithoftUyyAlitepMfitie^fli^ODa^^  arieta^cinilict  ^epUo^rHlic  eleaie<»t#» 
evQfy  variety  of  clfMte^ I #ad  isoqial  €OodiiJtioiiA,,.are  JKMKed^aQd  cpovf^ded 
father;  there  are  jvmimerable  gradt^tu^oa  q/ Ji^bertyt  veaUh»  and  ii^r 
floence.  Aad  th(^e  fo^qes  afe  in  a  ^tate  of  pe^getual  iCon4^ct,  nqr  ha;^ 
any  of  tbem  ever  \^een  able ., to  stifle  tbe  otber^,  and  establish  its  own 
exclusive  authority.  Mpdem  Europe  offers  examples  of  all  systems,  of 
all  attempts  at  social  organization;  monarchies  pure  and  mixed,  theo- 
cracies, republics  more  or  less  aHstocratic,  have  existed  simultaneouslt 
one  beside  another ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  divefsky,  they  have  aM  aeertahi 
homogeneity,  a  family  lil^enessi  tibt  to  be  knistaken.  ^ 

<  In  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  saime  variety,,  the  same  straggle.  Tbeo- 
cffOlio,  monarahic,  aristocrtttic,< popular  cceeds,:  dMek,  Knit,; land  niodtfy 
we  anQthev.  t  Gven  In  ^kejUoat  iodaoioiafiipv^tijftgs  of  the  n^iddle  age^ 
fin  idea  is  never  followed  to  i^s  vitimate, consequences..  The  par^i^ana 
of  absolu^ .  pjower  unconsciously  shrlnl^  fron^  the  results  ojf  their  doc* 
trine ;  democrats  are  under  similar  restraints.  One  sees  that  there  are 
ideas  and'influences  enqompassing  tbem^  which  do  not  suffer  them  to  go  all 
lengths.  There  is  none  of  that  imperturbable  hardihood,  that  blindness 
of  logic,  which  we  find  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  feelings  of  man- 
hmdf  the  same  contrasts,  the  same  multipHcity :  a  most  etofergetic  love  of 
independebce,  along  with  a  great  fadfity  of  snbn^issibn ;  a  rare  fidelity  of 
tMau  to  man,  and  at  the  same  time  an  iniperfbtts  impiike  to  follow  each 
his  own  will-,  to  resist  restrain^  to  live^for  himself,  wifhmit  taking  ac* 
4)oaiil  of  atbcnra.  A'  simMar  dbaracter-slni^wa  iljself  in  moideca^iteratur^ 
In  perfecjUon,  pf  fomand  autistic  Jbeantyt  thay  are  far  ipfarior  to  the  an* 
4uent ;  but  richer  and  more  copijous  in  respect  of  .sentiments  and  ideas. 
One  perceives  XhfA  human  nature  has  beei^  stirred  ujp  to  a  greater  depth, 
And  at  a  greater  uumb^r.c^f  points.  The  imperfections  of  form  are  an 
effect  of  this  very  cause.  The  more  abundant,  the  materials,  the  more 
diflficult  it  is  to  marshal  them  into  a  symmetrical  and  harmpniQus  shape.*'  ^ 

Hence,  l*e  continijep,  the'i?J9.cle]r^,  f^prjd,  while  inferiop  to  maiiiy 
^ajf,  th^  «incient fo^fn^^.of ^tuWJt life  in  the, chara(|t(^ri8tic  excel- 
ifnce  oif  each,  yet  in  all  thingp.1jaken,t9ff€jtlier,i^  richer  and 
more  developed  than  uny  of  them.  ,  FjoP™  the  inuititude  of '  ele- 
ments to  be  reconciled,,  each  of  which  ^uring  long  ages'  sjjej^t 
.  tl^§  g;;eat^r  pai^t  of  its  s^ire^gth  in  combating  the  rest,  the  prp- 
* gr^^,  af  modern  civiUzation^as  'n^ce^saiilj[^.beeh  slower^;  but  it 


"" — TfT* — p — .'  ':>t:'%    ^^' — ;■  .  -■    j^- — ^^^ ^ ^Tr^- rp^ — q,.    ".    *• 
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1m*  lastlBf),  fnd  nfnained  Btes^ilir  f nfreutv^  threagh -fitteen 
ceaturiw!  w4iis)i>no  bthwciviliEUitm  Ens  c>v*r  Aaiieti  , 

There  sre'sorhetO'fthtHn  t4Ma''tt[ll  appeirv  (vnelfatlttMaTy,* 
cobweb  sptln  from  tfcff-brrih  6f  tid{ktrinecire:  "We  are  ef  a  Ait- 
tereiA  opinioh;.  Ttyn-S'  ^' dMbUeis, lib  the-hatoriral'ttaMnient, 
flonae<«£  thfttipandanaUeBu^eratioa^  wiiiofa,'  tn  the  eKpoation 
of'  inr^  elnd  aorBmMtKag  idews,  iba-  riecnsibes  •*>{•  langiii^e-ran- 
ia  km  dlffienlt"enttt«ly  to'  aiMid;  'T^e-asBertMii  civM'^he  ci- 
tJllKirtiorrB' oftlwj  tlflcient  wofW  ifere  Mtbtirtder'thcr'  mmplete 
ascendency-  6f86rAS'orve  G*Hli*fve  pHftWfile;  is  tidX  ftdtnisBtbleht 
tTi.e  uliquaUfied  Senstt  fn'which.M.  'Oijizot  enilticia'Ces  it ;  the 
limUat'ioris  , which  Uiat  ftsSerdon  Would  re^uiiC}  on  a  nearer  View, 
^re  neither  few  ,nor  inconsiderable.  , 'Still  lt;ss  is  it  tnainlaiuable, 
thsit  diS«r«nt  809ietl(!a,,^;ider  diSU^ent^^ooii^sui^  principjes,  did 
Bot:  at. c«ch.  epoch  oojej^ist  in  |^he:  diMett  cpfitacD;  u  Atheq^ 
Sparta,  and  Persia  or  Miwedoflia;  llofl|te,.:ClHrthaifei  «nd  thit 
Eait.  UtH-iafteviallo^aoce  far  o«eD>BtiitenMhti -dwitubMafltial 
tratfc'o6  tfae  4ootrini^>  appears  iilncnipea«batil«.  Na^iMMn'oftbo 
andeifft'^o¥ms  bfsoft*etytM«twi«d  in  ifsifW  that'Ry<8tt>ftwrio'«r»»- 
'gonUrti,  *MchWe  btflfeve  to  be  tlre-Onty  leonttitiiDA  iMidsr  whiA 
sta'bititj'ikjd  prOgr^SsivenesS  teiif  be  periyi'atieiitTy  rtconcrted  to 
one  another-  '''.'',  ,"  ■     ■  ■"    '  ■  ■■■'  '    ,,~   ' 

Tiiere ,  are  in  society  a  numHer  (if  'dJ^'t^rict  forced;— of  separate 
and  i,[jdependei|,e/^uroep  of,, power;.;  Tljere  , is  the,,  general 
power  <if  i(n«w.led^9  and  culdvated  inteliiaene^.  Ther^isite 
powsr'of  r«H)(ioii  [.  by  !whj«tf  «iP^H*ag-poliltwaiijf,  IB  ^he  under- 
8t«itd.that  af  r^lignma  ifoatfhieraL,  [fhera  u  bbie  i^dwer  nf  militaiy 
skill  andi  dieaipiine.  .  There  isithe  pDwarofwealDh;!  thapawer 
of'n-Hmb^i^  and  physiiial  j^rc^r  and' Mrtval'otbemofnight  he 
addeff.'  '  Each' bf  these,  iff  the'lfl^at^cfrii  ese¥«*4rt;  owtv  soeivty, 
19  fruit^t  ofdertain  feriW*  of  benefr(4ftl  results;  Atihfe'of  th^mi* 
favdiirahletoall  liiiids;  Thel-eiS  ti6  bfte  tif  ih^' powers  whietl, 
if  it  i:ould  ma|ie;  itself  absolutej  aridfdepfive'the  O'tbers  bf  aft 
influence  ejtcept  ipiali^  of  andin  subofqin^tio^'to its.owjp,.wo|ild 
not  shqw  itself  the  enemv  of  some  of  Itlie  essential  constituents 
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•  ilftpbjiltow&f^ifb  Ml  ffmizot  that'  mMfem  <  iSklrop« jprtvMte^e 

ilpdiftn^t  <)ilftcdl6nii' '  And;  with  bimi  we^wenb^  ^ehtedy  tb  thi» 
oitl8»4lver^8pM«s«ifi{in]{ir(iV0tnent  whiotribasfiferv^  oeCwed^^Miistv 
and  still  makes  progress,  in  the  European  natibnt«  -AtimtiaielMid 
TSur0peti^d»  m^lro^t/ft  contest  or  rtnil  ipowefsfot  doimnion 
^0r soobiyi  ' ^HhmiAetgy had tucee^deid/ a»iniG||iypt, ihinalniii^ 
1^ekin^«utiSieffv4€ntliotli^;  if,  asHoMpgabe  MuAsulmanscfiftldy 
or  (ht)>Ku^9iuuiis  now^thesuprenae  religfoli»'Miihority  4iad.jiiei^ed 
i^'ihe  4UrijbtttMiof  tfae>tempiOTal  mder  ;'i{iheixail\iki9y  and  feudal 
iiobiliiy  bdd  r^ced  the  elergy  t^  be  iheiriwob,  and  r^teined^thii 
burgesM^^as^tU^iroscrfft^  «f  >a commrriuloKf iteclcraby i* as  at' Tvre^ 
Gal'tb«^€t^^fMid>^^«qpte€vblM)  jgot  Ad  of  k^if;t,iand)^verne«b  by  a 
uAHtmtf  jfoft^dbbpQf€sd  of  "fcyr^gn  imoficefiariM  ;r  Eun^)^  mkJM 
btfvi^«u^i)$ed  wvcbiquotseqraputiy  at  sueb  kbidi^  and  •  d^p^ne^sr^df 
watumitA  igv^iknQiUi\'^n4'^yrtM''Mnfi  as  tliosi^  inAu^Dot^ifteveraHr 
t#odi8ditoiprmaoit(M  but '  from  i^aft  titne  wbuM^itber  have  9teg«> 
mft^diifbeothie^gv^gtrnttOMMydespoti  East?  <>rbavtt 

p^irvh^diibr  l^U'  ii£'9O0b  ^her  elements  ^of  citillsation'aS'eDQid 
ftuffiai^ivkytuAfohi^eb^Aisetvesonfy  un{ier«ome*oikttt.paU'ona^* 
a^ff  i9itbis'ia»dingfer'eQri8tinr  on^y  id  tbo  pantf;  but  olie  wbkh 
omy  b&iy^etimpendiniC'OVfr  the  future/  ilf  the  penpetnat  ^B(ia« 
koliiMii^hkliifaai'kief^t  the  human  miaH^ative^Jw^re.to  gtmiplade 
mUM  iiMiKplote  pr^pofid^tatu^e  of  any^'^eer^iTtfaife  undat  sai^avvi, 
t)kii«ii0^w$  ttn^iitfiy^trfiiftdabat^e  havaicottii4Kriitdo  confidently 
bwii<'tlieifprd^peMtVtoies -whniuh  we  at^:W  ^^tet^ftolH  iB>an  in* 
bmnftpitop^f ty  ofii^ar  ipeciau '  'Edncabiwf,'  f«ri e^ample-HHiaeiital 
lAilCQfie^t^kildiiBetbito'Wre  a  better  tide  tbatti  could  i>Qd«>n  red 
4i^M^«!liy  tUlng  *€(I«e^'to'raIe  tbe  worM  ^tb  exohisiv^-authbrrity  ^ 
f0%At  %i&ieneT^^i^ ecririvaied  dasA,  eni4N)diedui^d  ^lacMklined 
«ffdir  a  eieivtrtil:  organ,  lOouM  Wcome  in^Euk)pe5  lAbat  it  is  ta  Cbica, 
4b^!g^o4nM^ttsieivt^tth4iheckedby  any  p6tt^rvr^sidin|;^in'tbeinas8i6f 
-oitfCtfnlv'^niiportnia^tbilsftuttte  a  paiWntal^iititelage'0«refal4>tfae 
•pedbtidim  bfjvfe^^^^e  ras^t*  would  proba'bly  'bei  a  duiTkiir jdedpow 
i^»a^ifn4mmeit}pp^¥^  t»improvemem^ji^^  ,the;tiiilittay 

iftWtHirtof^^attd  'ariMo^ctes  bare  inifbet  (prqvedi  '  Aiadimldce 
^iMtwndr^«fiiv4iat'ae0n9ito  b^  the t^Ktenleyio^tbings in  tfaeUdited 
IStttlili^alloiiiM^i^lM^ed  Amr'aome  ireneriftkmH  .unM9trainted*;*w4f^be 
ipdwcir^df  r fault b^vi^L^f  the  opinions  aiid  iitatfinomrof:  tfaermafs — 
%h^dJtfH|yire'.tilndi>i'^rai4i>th«!ab8o(iiW|^  of  sncietyy  aoid 

^iilnp^sle  idl((iiioe  aproti  nfl  b0ii*es\«i^k;b  dw^iMtfiioimrftsidjscltiQfm'C^ 
'4lwptfib*it^ambori^y^  ^Wb^homldM^x^eottthaty  airmeh  efmntri^  jifae 
-CM)inXtHi6«»dC>ibaiiil|«i4ilMMr  iPTObM  b^ei»iliiriH8^attdtm)»riy}awdb 
China,  and  perhaps  at  a  still  lower  point  of  eJbraiiibaftiB'ifatt 
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:  He<verer|)K6etiiIng9  riMiy^lie,-  Bndiin^rffetiyMaMiby'of.Ylie 
elemenu  1mv6  yet  unfolded  tliemaelvoi,  wIimIi  am  berenticr-fe 
compose  the  civilisation  of  the  modeni  world  ;■  ibem  nno  Aowtit 
that  it  already  poflsosses,  in'  oompamoa  with  the  oUerforaas  >o£ 
life  and  sociaty,  that  conlplez  witt  maiiifoid  ofamaBtef  wUch  M. 
Guisat  asoTibes  to  iL'  .-'■;■  - 

He  proceeds  to  enquire  nhetlier  any  explanation  «f  tbistpeou" 
liaiity  of  tiha  EurApean  tiations  can  be  traced  io  tbdir  origin  ;  and 
he  finds,  in  fact,  that  origin  to  be  extromely  nntttrarioiM.  The- 
European  world  ihaped  itself  from  a  ch^os,  in  whicL<  Roman, 
Christian,  and  Barbarian;  inijgredients  were  eommlBi^led.  M. 
Guizot  attempts  td  determine  what  portion  of  the  elements  of 
nMdern  life  derived  their  beginMne  from  each  x>f  these  sources. 

From  the  Roman  empire  he  finds  that  £urop«  d^iifed  bath  tbe 
fact  and  the  idea  of  munioipai  inst!tutiona;~iij  thing  uiiknowB  M 
the  Germanic  conquerors.  The  Roman  Empire  was  origioally  an 
a^regation  of  towns;  the  life  of  th«  people^  eapeciallv  in  western 
£ur»pe,  was  a  town  Jife  ;  thoir  institutiooa  and  social  Larrai^e- 
ments,  except  the  system  of  fuuctionariefl  destined  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  were  all  grounded  upon  the  towns. 

When  the  central  power  retired  from  the  Western  Empire,  town 
life  and  town  institutione,  though  in  anenfeebled  condition,  were 
what  remained.  In  Italy,  where  they  were  less  enfe^ded  than 
elsewhere,  oivilization  revived  not  only  earlier  than, in  the  rest  of 
Euiope,  but  in  forms  more  similar  to  those  of  tlie  ancient  world. 
The  sontb  of  France  had,  next  to  Italv,  partaken  most  in  the 
4'ruit8  fA  Roman  civiliEatian ;  itA  towns  bad  been  the  richest  nod 
tnost  flourishing  on  this'side  the  Alps)  and  having,  therefore,,  held 
but  longer  than  those  farther  nOrth  agiunst  tlie-Asosl  tyranny  (^ 
the  Empire,  were  notao  completely  ruined  when  the  conquest 
took  place.  Accordingly,  their  municipal  insUtutions  wore  traas> 
joitted  unbroken  from  the  Roman  pdribd  to  recent  timea.  -This 
then,  was  one  legacy  which  the  Entpirft  Ibft  to  tbe  natioss  whiok 
were  shaped  out  of  its  ruins.  But  it  left  Alsoy  though  not  a  cen- 
tral authority,  the  biibit  of  requiring  andlkiokiiif^'foi!  aueh  «b 
authority.     It  left  <  the  idea  of  tbe  erapireytl^ei'nane.iof  tbe'cn- 
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.  In  the  fi^ld  of  intellect,  and  punely  mental  developinent» 
Eom^,  and  through  Rome^  her  predecessor  Greece,  left  a  still 
richer  inheritance,  but  one  which  did  not  come  much  into  play 
until  a  later  period. 

<  Liberty  of  tbongbt^-reason  taking  herself  for  ker  own  starting- 
point  and  her  own  guide— -is  an  idea  essentially  sprung  from  antiquity, 
an  idea  which  modern  society  owes  to  Greece  and  Home.  We  evidently 
did  not  receive  it  either  from  Christianity  or  from  Germany,  for  in 
neither  of  these  elements  of  our  civilization  was  it  included.  It  was  power- 
ful on  the  contrary,  it  predominated,  in  the  Graaco-Roman  civilization. 
That  was  its  true  origin.  It  is  the  most  precious  legacy  which  antiquity 
lift  to  the  modern  world  t  a  legacy  which  was  never  quite  suspended  and 
'v^ilueless ;  for  we  see  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  philosophy,  the 
right  of  human  reason  to  explore  for  itself,  animating  the  writings  and 
the  life  of  Scotus  Erigena,  and  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  thought  still 
•erect  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  face  of  the  principle  of  authority/ * 

'  Such,  then,  are  the  benefits  vrhich  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  Imperial  civilization*  But  alon^  with 
this  perishing  society,  the  Barbarians  found  another  and  a  rising 
society,  in  all  the  ft'eshness  and  vigour  of  youth-^^the  Christian 
Ohurch«  In  the  debt  which  modern  society  owes  to  this  great 
iostitution  is  to  be  first  included,  in  M.  Guizot*s  opinion,  all 
which  it  owes  to  Christianity* 

*  At  that  time  none  of  the  means  wiere  in  existence  by  which,  in  our 
own  days,  moral  inflaences  establish  and  maintain  themselves  indepen- 
dently of  institutions ;  none  of  the  instruments  whereby  a  pure  truth,  a 
mere  idea,  acquires  an  empire  over  minds,  governs  actions,  determines 
events.     In  the  fourth  century  nothing  e^tisted  which  could  give  to 
ideaSf  to  mere  personal  sentiments,  such  an  authority.     To  make  head 
agaiaet  the  disasters,  to  come  victoriously  out  of  the  tempests,  of  such  a 
|)eriod,  there  was  needed  a  strongly  organized  and  energetically  governed 
society.     It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  at  the  period  in  question  the 
Chriatian  Church  saved  Christianity.    It  was  the  Church,  with  its  institu- 
tions, its  magistrates,  its  authority,  which  maintained  itself  against  the 
•decay  of  the  empire  from  within,  and  against  barbarism  from  Without ; 
which  won  over  the  barbarians,  and  became  the  civilizing  principle,  the 
jArincipIe  of  fusion  between  the  Roman  and  the  barbaric  world/ 

^  That,  without  its  compact  organization  the  Christian  hierarchy 
ebtild  have  so  rapidly  taken  possession  of  the  uncultivated  minds 
of  ihe  Barbarians ;  that,  before  the  conquest  was  completed,  the 
dp&lbaerors  would  have  universally  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
"  [ufshed,  if  that  religion  had  b^en  recommended  to  them  by 
'*  l)Uli  Its  intrinsic  superiority — we  agree  with  M.  Guizot 
ifag  incredible*  We  do  not  find  that  other  savages,  at  other 
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et&s,  have  yie1)1e<^  witfi  Bimflar  TeElcIInesa  to  tfie  mm  iijfti> 
etices;  nor  did  the  minds  or  lives  ©f  the  tnntrters,  KtMinift 
centuries  from  their  convcrsioh,  gIve  (Evidence  that  tfte  jai' 
merits  of  Chnslianity  had  made  any  deep  impresBion  Upon  them.' 
The  true  ffsjjlanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  paWer  oMntilteclual 
sti'periorlty.  As  the  condition  of  secular  society  hecame  mow 
discouraging,  the  Church  had  mbr^  and  more  engrossed  to  itKlT 
Tfhatevet  ofreal  talents,  as  well  as  of  sincere  philanthropy,  ei-, 
isted  in  the  ftomaii  world>  '  Among  the  Christians  of  that  epoch,' 
'  say»  M.  Guixot,  *  there  were  men  who  had  thoa^hloi  ereiji 
'^ihing'-'-to'whoin  allnKHiiil  andpolUi^al  qiiestlons  w«%rf^fu)>^rr 
'■men  who  had  on  «tl  suh)«cls  weU-deAiisd- o^>nian%  •epo'^iA 
''ffeeKngR,  anH  an  ardent  delire  to  propagate  them  and  maketluil' 
''predominant.  Never  did  any  body  of  men  nlake  such  efibrt* 
*  to' act  upon  the  world  ahd  assimilate  it  to  tbi^mgelt^es,  as  did' 
*rtba  ChHsHan  Ohurc^from  th^  fifth  to  the  tcn<b'ce»t)iry.  Sfafr 
*itittsckfd  Barbarism  St  almost  aU  poiDtl,  stciviog  la  raviiUeitbf: 
',her  ascendenej-,' 

In  this  th«'ChurGbw;a9aidad  by  tbeiiBpectaDtt«ibpOral  po«tiHi' 
iHiieh,-ui  tbe  gcnerai  decay  of  other  elift«etftK,of  aonlety,  k  bid) 
aisumed  ip>th«  JRoioan'fenipirfa.  iAJoneotrong  in  ibe  saidat  qf 
weakness,  alone  possessing  natural,  sourcett  oCpoiwer' «ii4uBit)< 
aelt,  it  Wav  the  prop  to  which  all  things  clung  which  fclK  tb^n- 
selveB  ta  nedd  oi  support.  The  clergy,  and  eflpectaiLly  (he  Pi*- 
lacV,  had  become  the  mast  inSumtial  memben  of  tenpomi 
society.  All  that  remained'  of  the  former  wealth  of  the  Empitr 
6ad  for  some  time  tended  mare  awd  moie  in  thedinetioD  of  ihp 
Church.     At  the  time  of  the  invasions,  we  find  the.  biihopB' TCtf 

fenerally  invested,  under  the  title  of  defknjior  civftati»i  wttfc  r 
igh  public  character — as  the  patrons,  and  towards  all  BtrangW 
the  representatives,  of  the  town  communities.  It  was  thej;  wh* 
treated  with  the  invaders  in  the  name  of  the  natives ;  it  was  tMv 
adbesioD  which  ^araoteed  the  general  obedience ;  and  -a^r^flp 
conversion  of  the  conquerors,  it  was  to  th^ir  sftcred  ulwi>ft>'^' 
that  the  eonquered  were  indebted  for  whatever  >)ut)gatM|i.^illV^ 
(aperieDceul  of  the  fiiry  of  conquest.   .  „  .i.,#f  _ 
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pftffTDtv  b^  ii^ys,^  #f 'lil^^ty  of  iH>980i6ic($< :  <  Ttof^mtibn  Of^tem^' 
<  poraljEind  spirit^filiia  j[0UDd«d-O9,th4  ideim  lbAtin«|#r^)  loroe  }m^ 
*^o  right,  DO  bQldfOveothQ  mindt  ^er  cpnvioti^ai  av^tmUi^f 
!^ormatt9  asiWve  h^n  rh«^(v»pf  the  C^atboUe  Churcb  iii  tii^  ivay 
0)^'rdi^i<xu8  iiitole^«A^v:be(raM&rii<M»  of  Uuf  ^inoipi^  hsMsdonc^ 
niaro  fop  b;U»i^n-fti<^dDiA.tU9A  «ll  tb^  fives  sb^  ^^vei*  kindM  bavfr 
(^0  to  de^oy  it,     Toli9r«uop  aai»Ml;  essi^  .or  ^Kisis  Otilly  as  a 
c£|ii$0qw#»C9of  eontefUf^yi^rbar^  obur^^b.aQdsiat^  byting*  fir^atly  • 
the  $ame  bodyi>  dUaffectjoti  tp  the  optional  w.er&bip  i9  tr^asm 
to  the  ftiAife ;  a>  is  su/fioi^ruly  evidenced  hy  'Grecian. atid  lia«»aa 
bmt^Ky)  D<M^withsiandi4g  tb^  f^Uaeioua  appearaHGe  o£  Ub^uiUy 
inherent  in  P^lytheisiki,  which  did  ttot  prevent)  a3  long  as  the 
national  religion  continued  in  yigour»  almofit  every  really  free 
thinker  of  any.  ability  in  tbe  freest,  iity  of  Greecci.  fnoift  being 
eixjier  banished  or  put  to  death  for  blaspbeiociy**    In  more  recent 
ti^es,  \ybiere  tb^  eb^f  .of  tba  sUite  ba^  been  a}so  the  tupmnle  > 
p^Mdtii^  aot,  as  jn  Eaglands  o))lv  uAipioally,  but  suhs^tantially^  (a»r 
in  the  ^as^  of  Cbinai  Russia,  the  ^lipbs».a&d  the  siiltai^s  of  Con* 
s^givt^^pje,):  the  r^aoU  has  beeis  a|^rfeo);ionof  diespouaiii«  and  a. 
v.o)fi}nftivy  i^bafiemeni  viiKier  itii  yoke,  .which  have  no  parallel, 
elaewber^e  eireept  among  th^  vamX  besotted  faarbarianft- 
'  It  renatns  to  assign,  in  the  eleosedtal'  chaos  from  wbicb  the; 
rm^f^vn  nations  arose,  the  Germanic  or  barbaric  element^    Wbal; 
hifts^urope  derived  from;  U»e  barbarian  invaders?   M*  Qnifsotr^ 
aps^ecsmrtbe  spirit  of  liberty.    That  spirit*  as  it  exists  ia  the: 
modern  world,  is  loxnetbii^g  wbii^h  bad  never  before  beien.  few4 
iaLoompaoy  wiibi  civili^tion^    Tba  liberty  of  the  ancient  cov*« 
nM>a^iN)aMis  did  notstbeen  iadi^i4pal /ri?ed<m  of.action  ;  it  roeeat 
a  certain  form  of  poKtical  orgfin^zatiei^ ;  and  instead  of  aaserAing^ 
the  privaite^  fn^edom  of  ea(£  oitijiem  it,  was  cpmpatible  with  a 
i^ore  unboonded  sut^ection  of  every  individual  to  the  ^tate,  and 
a  ino«e  a0tiye  in^rference  of  tba  ruling  powers  with  private  con-; 
d^x^t,  tbiMa  ia  the  praotiee  oC  what  are  now  deemed  the  most  d^« 
potic  governments..    The  jnodera  »pirili  of  liberty,  o*  the  con-*' 
trary,  is  the  leve  of  individual  independence  \  the  claim  for 
fieedoQs  of  aotiont.  with  as  little  inte^feienoe  as  is  oonvpatible- 
with  the  necea^ii^  of  society^  from  any  aiitbority  ether  than 
the  coAscie;»eo  of  the  individual*    It  is  ia  iact  tb« self-will  of  the 
savage^  modtirated  and  limited  by  the  decsands  of  civili;ied  Kfe ; 
BAd  M^  GtHzot  is  »et  mistake^  in  believing  tkat  ijt  ean^  to  ust 
not  from,  wcient  civilization,  bet  from  the  savage  element  iiK 
fiyiedJyMo  that  enervated  eiviliaation  by  its  bart>aroua  conquerora^ 
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He  addd,  that  together  with  this  spirit  of  liberty,  the  invaders 
brought  also  the  spirit  of  voluntary  association ;  the  institution 
of  military  patronage,  the  bond  between  followers  and  a  leader 
of  their  own  ehoice,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  feudality. 
This  voluntary  dependence  of  man  upon  man,  this  relation  of 
protection  and  service,  this  spontaneous  loyalty  to  a  supmor 
not  deriving  his  authority  from  law  or  from  the  constitution  of 
society,  but  from  the  voluntary  election  of  the  dependent  him- 
self, was  unknown  to  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity ;  though 
frequent  among  savages,  and  so  customary  in  the  Germanic  race 
as  to  have  been  deemed,  though  erroneously,  characteristic  of  it. 
To  reconcile,  in  any  moderate  degree,  these  jarring  elements; 
to  produce  even  an  endurable  state  of  society,  not  to  say  a  pros- 
perous and  improving  one,  by  the  amalgamation  of  savages  and 
slaves,  was  a  work  of  many  centuries.  M.  Guizot's  Lectures  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  work,  and  show- 
ing by  what  agencies  it  was  accomplished.  The  history  oi  the 
European  nations  consists  of  three  periods;  the  period  of  confu- 
sion, the  feudal  period,  and  the  modem  period*  The  Leetuves 
of  1828  include,  though  on  a  very  compressed  scale,  all  the 
three ;  but  only  in  relation  to  the  history  of  society,  omitting 
that  of  thought,  and  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Professor  took  a  wider  range.  The  three  volumes  which 
contain  the  Lectures  of  1829,  are  a  complete  historical  analysis  of 
the  period  of  confusion ;  expounding,  with  sufficient  fulness  of 
detail,  both  the  state  of  political  society  in  each  successive  stagfe 
<fi  that  prolonged  anarchy,  and  the  state  of  intellect  as  evidenced 
I'by  literature  and  speculation.  In  these*  volumes,  M.  Ouizot  is 
ihe  philosopher  of  the  period  of  which  M.  Augustin  Thierry  is 
^the  painter.  In  the  Lectures  of  1830 — which,  having  been  pre- 
maturely broken  off  by  the  political  events  of  that  year,  occupy 
(with  the  Pieces  Juslificati/s)  only  two  volumes  — he  com- 
menced a  similar  analysis  of  the  feudal  period ;  but  did  not  quite 
complete  the  political  and  social  part  of  the  subject :  the  exami- 
nation of  the  intellectual  products  of  the  period  was  not  even 
'Commenced.  In  this  state  this  great  unfinished  monument  stiU 
remains.  Imperfect,  however,  as  it  is,  it  contains  much  more 
than  we  can  attempt  to  bring  under  evcfu  the  most  cursory  review 
within  our  narrow  limits.  We  can  only  pause  and  dwell  upon 
the  important  epochs,  and  upon  speculations  which  involve  some 
great  and  fertile  idea,  or  throw  a  strong  light  upon  some  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  history.  Among  these  last  we  must  in- 
jelude  the  passage*  in  which  M.  Guizot  describes  the  manner  in 

*  Vol.  iL  pp.  386^. 
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.  ,wbi^  tbe  civilization  of  tb^  coi^quei^d  impredatd  the  ioipgiaa* 
1  tion  of  the  victors. 

*  We  have  just  passed  in  review  the  closing  age  of  the  Roman  civili- 
"zation,  and  we  found  it  in  fall  decadence,  wiihont  force,  withont  fecun* 
^%y,  incapi^le  almost  of  keeping  itself  alive.  We  now  behold^  it  van* 
^nhtd  and  ruined  thy  the  barbarians  }  when  on  a  sudden  it  reappears- 

.  ftukful  and  poiv«rfal:  itiaasanes  orer  tbe  iastttntions  and  manntrs 
'  wbich  are  hifougbt  newly  into  contact  with  it,  a  prodigious  .empire  ;  it 

jmpreises  on  them  more  and  more  its  owi^  character^  it  governs  a^d 

inetaoforphoses  its  conquerors.    ... 

*  Among  many  causes,  there  were  two  which  principally  contributed 
to  this  result:  the  power  of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  body  of 
civil  law ;  and  the  natural  ascendency  of  civilization  over  barbarism. 

^  In  fixing  themselves  to  a  single  abode,  and  becoming  landed  pro^ 
prietors,  the  barbadians  contracted,  both  with  tbe  Roman  population  and 
with  each  other,  relations  more  various  and  durable  than  any  they  had 
premAsiy  hnawn;  their  civil  existence  assumed  greater  breadth  and 
stability.    The  Roonm  law  was  idoMe  £t  to  regulate  this  new  eicistenee ; 

. .  it  aloae  ecmki  deaKadeii^iiAtely  with  such  a  multitiuie  of  relations.     The 

thlNrbari^^i  however  they  might  strive  ,to, preserve  their  own  customs, 

were  caught,  as  it  wi^re^  in  the  nets  of  tliis  ^iei>titic  legislation,  and  Wf  re 

.  pbljged  to  bring  tbe  new  social  order,  in  a  great  measure,  into  sjubjec- 
tion  to  it,  not  politically  indeed,  but  civilly. 

*  Further,  the  spectacle  itself  of  Roman  civilization  exercised  a  great 
empii'e  bvei*  their  minds.  What  strikes  our  modern  fancy,  what  we- 
greedily  seek  for  in  history,  in  poems,  travels,  romances,  is  the  picttrre  of  a 
Hate  of  society  unlike  the  regularity  of  our  own;  savage  life,  with  its 
iadependefivec»it«  novelty,  aad  its  cMlventiire.  Quite  diSerem  were  the 
impressions  of  the  iMuHbariaa^  Whatto  them  was  striking,  what  appear-^ 
^ed  to  them  great  aad  i^onderful,  was.  civilisation ;  tke  monuments  of 

Roman  industry,  the  cities,  roads,  a^aeducts,  amphitheatres;  that  so- 
ciety so  orderly,  so  provident,  so  full  of  variety  in  its  fixity— this  was 
tbe  object  of  their  admiration  and  their  astonishment.  Though  con- 
'  qtierors,  they  were  sensible  of  inferiority  to  the  conquered.  The  barba* 
rian  might  despise  the  Roman  as  an  individual  being,  but  the  Roman 
world,  in  its  ensemb/e,  appeared  to  him  something  above  his  level;  and 
all  the  great  men  of  the  age  of  the  conquests,  Alaric,  Ataulph,  Theo- 
doric,  and  so  many  others,  while  destroying  and  trampling  upon  Roman 
society,  iised  aH  their  efforts  to  copy  it.' 

But  tUeir  attempt  was  fruitless.  It  was  not  by  merely  seating 
themselves  in  the  throne  of  the  Emperors,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
barbArians  could  reinfuse  life  into  a  social  order  to  which,  when 
already  perishing  by  its  own  infirmities,  they  had  dealt  the  final 
blow.  Nor  was  it  in  that  old  form  that  peaceful  and  regular  go- 
vernment could  be  restored  to  Europe.  The  confusion  was  too 
chaotic  to  admit  of  so  easy  a  disentanglement.  Before  fixed  insti- 
tutions could  become  po$8ibk,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  fixed 


«6pu1ation;  amt  this  pirittftury  eon^tiM  was  Vmi^  unatl^ed. 
Bands  of  barbarians,  of  various  races,  with*l[io  bond  of  natfottal 
union,  overran  ibe  Empire  without  mutual  concert,  and  oeoupied 
the  country  as  much  as  a  people  90  migratory  <mid  vaj^boad 
€Quld  be  said  to  occupy  it;  but  even  ih^  loode  tiea  which  kfid 
together  each  tribe  or  band  became  t elaHeil  by  the  confi^ueoees 
of  spreading  themselves  over  antSLte&tive  territory,';  frohbotd^, 
too,  were  ever  pressing  on  behind ;  and  the  very  first  req«Mte 
t(  order,  permanent  territorial  Ittnits^  couM'  not  estabUsh  it- 
self, either  between  properties  or  sovereignties,  for  neatly  three 
centuries.  The  annals  of  the  conquered  coutitries  during  the  in- 
termediate period,  but  chronicle  the  desultory  warfare  of  the  in- 
vaders with  one  another;  the  effect  of  which,  to  the  conquered, 
was  a  perpetual  renewal  of  suffering  and  lacrease  of  impoveriah- 
ment. 

M.  Guigot  dates  the  termination  of  this  downward  period  from 
the  reign  of  CharleHiagne ;  others  (for  example,  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi)  have  placed  it  later*  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  M. 
Guizot ;  no  part  of  whose  work  seems  to  us  more  admimb4e  than 
that  in  which  he  fixes  the  place  in  history  of  that  remarkable  man.* 

The  name  of  Charlemagne,  says  M.  Ouizbt,  lias  come  down 
to  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  Though  not  the  founder 
of  bis  dynasty,  he  has  given  his  uame  both  to  his  race  and  to  the 

<  The  homsge  paid  to  him  is  oflen  blind  and  nodistiDguishin^^-f-iiis 
genitts  ftod  f lory  ari 'extolled  without 'dMcnaiiiitttinB.omeiaiu«;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  panBons  reptaty  cue  after  aaothari  that  he  £»aiided 
nothing,  aoeooiplibbed:  nothing ;  that  bis  empire^  bis  Ws*  all  hia  wocks 
perished  with  .him*.  And  this  faktorkal  conMaonplace  introduces  a*orowd 
of  moral  commonplaces  on  tlie  Ineffeetualness  and  uselestoess  of  'great 
meui  the  vanity  of  their  projects,,  the  little  trace  which  they  leave  ia  the 
world  after  having  troobleditin  all  directioht.  •  .  •  »  Is  this  tms?  Is 
it  tlie  destiny  of  great  men  to  be  merely  a  burden  and  a  useless  ihiii- 
der  to  mankind  ? 

<  Ait  the  first  glanoe  the  oommonplace  might  be  snpposed  to  be  a  truth. 
TJbe  viotories,  «onquestSi  institutions,  refbrros,  projects,  all  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  Charlemagne,  vkaished  witb .  him ;  be  deemed  a  meteor 
suddenly  emerging  from  th^  darkness  of  barbarism,  to  be  as  suddenly 
to^t  and  extinguished  in  the  shadow  of  feudality.  There  are  other  such 
e^attiples  in  history,  ..',..  ' 

*  Bdt  we  must  beware  <6ftrasting  these  appearances.  To  nndei^taiid 
.the  meaning  0/' great 'events^  and  measure  tbe  ag^n^.yand  inflataosiof 
great  men,  ive  n^d  to  lopkikr  deepetiinte^ the. matter. 

-  f  t  J      *    • 
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«  The  aqtiviit/  of  A^r^fit  .ip*ii  is  of  two  ku^ ;  he  p^riyjcoM  two  parts ; 
^wo  epochs  ma^  generally  be  distinguished  in  bis  career*  Pirst,  b^ 
understands  better  than  other  peopje  the  wants  of  bis  time ;— its  real,  pre- 
sent exigencies  i — wbj^t,  in  the  age  he  lives  jUj  soqiety  needs,  to  enable  lit 
to  subsist,  and  attain  its  natural  development.  He  understands  these 
"Wants  better  than  anjr  other  person  of  the  time,  and  knows  better  than  any 
•other  how  to  wield  the  powers  qf  society,  and  direct  them  sl^il Fully  to- 
H^ards  the  realisation^  of  this  end/  Hence  proceed  his  power  an.d  glory  ;  it 
is  in  viftue.of  this,  that,  as  8oo|i  as  he  appears,  he  is  understood,  accepted, 
followed-^(bat  all  give  thelir  ^jllijig  aid  l«  the  work  wbi^hhe  is  perforni- 
ing  for  the  benefit. of  alt         ,  ,  .         . 

*  But  he  does  not  *§top  her<e.  When  the  real  w-ants  of  .his'tingi9^pf« 
in  some  degree  satisfied,  the  ii^eas  and  the  will  ofthf  ^»*eat  man  p|pqe§^ 
further.  He  quits  the  region  of  present  facts  and  exigencies;  he  gjveiS 
liimself  up  to  views  in  some  measure  personal  to  hiqaself  ;.h.^  loduleeis 
in  coriibinations  more  or  less  vast  and  specious,  l)ut  which  are  not,  lik^ 
iis  previous  labours,  founded  on  the  actual  state,  the  common  instincts, 
the  determinate  wishes  of  8bqief;y,.but  are  remote  and^^rbitrary^  He 
.aspires  to  extend  his  activitv  and  influence  i^defii^il^ely,  and  tp  possess 
the  future  as^  he  has  possessed, the  present, 

<  H^e  egoism  ^ipjd  illusi^  oommenqe.     For  sqnp^.  time,  on  the  faith 

Hof  what  he  has  already, dooe4|  the  great  i»an  is  followed  in  thi^  ne^ 

-career;  he  is  believed. in!,  and  obeyed  j  men  Jer^d  t^m^Jve3  to  bis  ^n- 

•ciesj  his  flattereFs  a|id  his  dupes  even  ac^^ire  aod  vai^j^  tji^em  &^  his 

suhliinest  conception?,    T]he  public,  however*  io  whoi?ri  i^  ;nere  d^usion  is 

never  of  any  long  continuance,,  soon  discovers  tlia^  itis  impelled  in  a  iireq- 

tion  in  which  it  has  no  desirie  to  move.     At  first  the  great  n^an  )iad  eo- 

.listed  his  high  iB^elli«;ence  and  powerful^' wjU  in  the  service  of  the^ene- 

^ral  feeling  and  wish ;  Ke  no\y  seeks  tq  epnploy^  ibe  pubhi^j  fo;:c^  in  tlje 

service  of  his  individ|a^l  ideas  and  desire^ ;  h^  is  attempting  things  whic.h 

lie  alonj^  wislies  or  uhdierstands.     Hence  .disquietude,  &Htx  and  then  un- 

■  easiness;  for  a  time  Ije  is  still  followed,  but  slugg^ly  and  reluctantly; 

next  he  is  censured  and  complained  of;  finally,  he  is  abandoned^  and 

'*4aU8^  and  irtl  which  be  alone  had  pltAuied  and  ilesired,  all  the  merely 

.fNQnwptirandtffbitrBry  part  of  liiB'WorkSfpeiisfaM  with,  diim.l        .   .    '  i 

'      After  briefly  illustrating  his  iretnai^ks  by  the  exftttiple  of  Nk- 

yoleoni^^*^  often,  by  his  flatterers,  represented  ais  anjbtner  Ghatlc- 

fib^gttei  *  eompari^y)^  wliieh  is  the  height  6f  ihju^tlW  tathe  eair- 

ii^T  Cori^ueror— M.'<5tiizotobserVe9f,'tbat  thewaris  of  .Charlemagne 

•were  of  a  totally  TitfferetJt'Charactier  from  thosfe  of^^lftte  previous 

"dynasty.     *  Tbey'iwere  net'dfs^n^ons  betweeh  Irib^  and  tribe, 

■•  ot  chfi^  and  cftief,  ror  e^epeditions  engagwl  in  fdr  the  purpose 

:*  ^P^ttlfcraeirt  or  of  pi>lag^ ;-  they  were  systewutS^wars,  inspired 

•♦  by  fei.f^oBUeal  purpose;  and  eOraitiaBded  by  a^ptibHc  netees^ity/ 

TFIi^r'j^wfi^e  WV^Ho  d«beiithatithat'OfpiJfttit}g>M  erttd  ib  «heih- 

^«iMiMslJ«4i^*^i]ii^e^  tire  Sftfa^Mr:  "tbe  Saitoni'ahdSctftVdhi^ns, 
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'  At  the  death  of  Cbarlemag'ne,  the  conqnnte  ceaf  e,  the  unity  dtsap- 
peara,  the  empire  is  diememliered  tind  falls  to  piece* ;  but  is  it  true  that 
nothing  remained,  that  the  watlike  eicploits  of  Charlemagne  weri>  abso- 
lutely sterile,  that  he  achieved  oothinj;,  founded  nothing? 

'  There  is  but  one  way  to  resolre  this  question — it  is,  to  ask  oursel*ei 
if,  after  Charlemagne,  the  countries  which  he  had  gorerned  found 
themselves  in  the  aime  situation  as  before  ;  if  the  twofold  iuvasionB  which, 
on  the  north  anJ  on  the  south,  menaced  their  territory,  their  religion, and 
their  race,  recommenced  afier  being  tlius  suspended;  if  the  Saxons* 
Sclavonians,  Avars,  Arabs,  still  kept  the  possessors  of  the  Roman  em^ 
pire  in  perpetual  disturbance  and  anxiety.  Evidently  it  was  not  so. 
True,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  broken  up,  but  into  separate  states, 
which  arose  as  so  many  barriers  at  all  pumts  where  there  was  still  dan- 
ger.  To  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy  were  in  continual  fluctuation;  no  constituted  public  force 
had  attained  a  permanent  shape;  he  was  compelled  to  be  constantly 
transporting  himself  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  his  dominions,  in 
order  to  oppose  to  the  invaders  the  moveable  and  temporary  force 
of  bis  armies.  After  him,  the  scene  is  changed;  real  political  bar- 
riers, states  more  or  less  organized,  but  real  and  durable,  arose ;  the 
kingdoms  of  Lorraine,  of  Germany,  Italy,  the  two  Burgundies,  Navarre, 
date  from  that  time;  and  in  spite  oF  the  vicissitudes  of  their  destiny,  they 
■absist,  and  suffice  to  oppose  effectual  resistance  to  the  invading  move- 
ment. Accordingly  that  movement  ceases,  or  continues  only  in  the 
form  of  maritime  expeditions,  must  desolating  at  the  points  which  they 
reach,  but  which  cannot  be  made  with  great  masses  of  men,  nor  produce 
great  results. 

■  Although, 'therefore,  the  vast  dominion  of  Charlemagne  perished 
with  him,  it  is  not  true  that  he  founded  nothing  ;  he  founded  all  the 
States  which  sprung  from  the  dismemberment  of  his  empire.  His  con- 
quests entered  into  new  combinations,  but  his  wars  attained  their  end. 
The  foundation  of  (he  work  subsisted,  although  its  form  was  changed.' 

In  tlie  character  of  an  administrator  and  a  legislKtor*  the  career 
of  Charlemagne  is  still  iqore  remarkable  than  a»  a  conqueror. 

.  His  longf  reign  was  one  struggle  against  the  universal  insecurity 
and  disorder.     He  was  one  of  the  sort  of  men  described  by  iA. 
Giiisot, '  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  or  of  social  Immobility 
'  strikes  and  revolts;   whom  it  shocks  intellectually,  aa  a  fact 
'  which  ought  not  to  exist ;  and  who  are  possessed  with  tbe  desire 
'  to  correct  it, 
'  ity  and  perm 
Gifted  with  ai 
other  so  vereigi 

.  vert  a  chaos  i^ 

.ageneral  ey«t 

,«utho«il^.    Jn 
The  governm« 
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was  too  complicated,  too  difficult;  it  required  th^  co* operation 
of  too  many  agents,  and  of  intelligences  too  much  developed^ 
to  be  capable  of  being  carried  on  by  barbarians.     '  The  disorder 

*  around  him  was  immense,  invincible;  he  repressed  it  for  a  mo-^ 
.*  ment  on  a  single  point,  but  the  Qvil  reigned  wherever  his  terri^ 
<  ble  will  had  not  penetrated ;  and  even  .where  he  had  passed,  it 

*  recommenced  as  soon  as  he  had  departed/' 

Nevertheless,  his  efforts  were  not  lost^-^not  wholly  unfruitfuL 
His  instrument  of  government  was  composed  of  two  sets  of  func* 
tionaries^  local  and  oentraL  The  local  portion  consistedof  the  resir 
dent  governors,  the  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  together  with  the  vassals 
qr  bme/ieiarii,  afletvifiTds  called  feudatories,  to  whom,  when  landa 
had  been  gi^anted,  a  more  or  less  indefinite  share  had  been  dele* 

^ated  of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign.  The 
central  machinery  consisted  of  missi  dominici — temporary  agents 

iSent  into  the  provinces,  and  from  one  province  to  another,  as  the 
$overe|gn%  own  repre^ntatives ; — to  inspect,  control,  report,  and 
even  reform  what  was  aniiss,  either  ix\  act  or,  negligence,  on  the 
part,  of  the  local  functionaries.  Over  all  these  the  prince  held, 
with  a  firm,  hand,  the  reins  of  government ; — aided  by  a  national 

.assembly  or  convonation  of  chiefe,  when  he  chose  to  summeon  it, 
either  because  he  d^ired  their  counsel  or  needed  their  moral 

;8Upport.:        ;  . 

^  Is  it  possible  that  of  this  government,  so  active  and  vigorous,  nothing 
remained — that  all  disappeared  with  Charlemagne,  that  he  founded  no- 
thing for  the  internal  consolidation  of  society  ? 

<  What  fell  with  Charlemagne,  what  rested  upon  him  alone,  and  couM 
not  survive  him,  was  the  central  government*  After  continuing  some 
time  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  Charles  le  Chauve,  but  with  less 
and  less  energy  and  influence^  the  general  assemblies,  the  missi  dominicif 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  central  and  sovereign  administration,  disap* 
peared.  Not  so  the  local  government,  the  dukes,  counts,  vicqirest  centenierSr 
beneficiariiy  vassals,  who  held  authority  in  their  several  neighbourhoods 
under  the  rule  of  Charlemagne.  Before  his  time,  the  disorder  bad  beeiv 
as  great  in  each  locality  as  in  the  commonwealth  generally ;  landed  prd- 
pertieS}  magistracies,  were  incessantly  changing  handa^  no  local  pqsltions 
or  inHuences  possessed  any  steadiness  or  pernianence*  During  the  forty* 
six  years  of  his  government,  these  influences  had  time  to  become  rooted 
i(n  the  same  soil, , in  the  same  families;  they  had  acquired  stability,  the 
first  condition  or  the  prpgress  which  was  destined  to  gender  them  inde* 

»fident  and  hereditary,  and  make  them  the  elements  of  the  feudal  ri* 

^*^'     Kotlitng,'  certainly,  less  resembles  feudalism  than  the  sovereign 

*  *  *  ^^    lemagne  aspired  to  establish ;  yet  he  is  the  true  founder  oi 

"  \m  whc^  lj[y  arveseiag  the  eocternal  iavasfions,  and 

t  tbeaadMBe-  fCaord^is,  gsveioditiiatjbiny 

#*ffi<jem;tifflftitd'l«fc0  r^i.postoaiBtiiftof 


tbs'CONBtrjr,  After  hiioi  his^ntnl  |p>TeEaneiit  |teri«bsimicf  bv  ca»- 
<|ueita,  h if,  unity  ,of  aucbority  like  his  exti^uded  empire;  but  u  the 
«rapire  was  broken  into  separate  slutQS,  which  ac^uireJ  a  Tigorune  anj 
durable  life,  BO  the  central  sovereignty  of  Charlemagne  resolved  iledf  into 
a  multitude  of  local  euvereignties,  tu  which  a  portion  of  ibe  etrengthoE 
his'gtu'ernnienl  had  been  imparted,  and  which  had  wqnired  nndertti 
sheher  the  cemditions  reqm«ite  for  reility  and  dorriiility.  Sotbatin 
this  second  point  of  vkw,  i»  hi*  civil  as' w«M  as  niKtaryeapuiif,  if  ire 
look  beyond -lint  appMtnmOetv  h«  accampji riled  bhiI  fnuBtled  noeh.' 

Thus  iota  a  more  ftccnrtite  knoirtedg«  carrect'thetWOGOntrar}' 
wroM,  one  or  other  of  wWth  ia  next  touniveroal  among  AtiperGci' 
abttinkerSjrespeetin^theHifluenceof  grnrtTireH  upon  Bocieiy.  A 

frfrat  ruler  oAnnotshapethe  world  after iiisowir  pattern  ;  b«i«eo»- 
emned  to  wdrk  in  the  directloir  of  existing  and  spontaneoufi  teih 
dencies,  and  has  only  the  discretion  of  slngltng  out  the  most  beii>- 
"ficial  of  these.  Yet  the  difference  is  great  betw*en  a  skilful  pilot 
and  none  at  all,  though  a  pilot  cannot  steer  save  in  obedience  tt 
wind 'and  tide.  Improvemetrts  of  the  eery  first  order,  and  fiar  which 
society  is  coUpIetely  prepared,  whlt^  lie  in  the  natural  course  and 
4endency  of  human  events,'  and  are  the  next  stag«  titrough  which 
'mankind  will  pass,  may  be  retarded  indefinitely  fo?  Want  of » 
■^eat  VBxa  to  ttifow  ^e  wei^t  of  bis  imHvidual'  Will  anit  f^ 
flsltibs  into  the  iremblrng-  scale.  Withsnt  Charle«B«gne,  «ho 
can  say  for  bow  many  centuries  longer  the  period  of  coHAnioi 
might  have  been  protracted  ?,  Yet  in  this  same  example  it  ecjuallj 
appears  what  a  great  ruler  can  not  do.  LU^q  Ataulpb,  Tbeo- 
doric,  Clovis,  aU  the  ablest  chiefs,  of  the  ipv&ders,  .Ciiaxlemagne 
drean^  of  Testofing  the  Koman-^iapice. 

' '  Tbis  was,  in  him,  the  portiaq  of  egoism  and.  jllusioii ;  And  in  this  it 
was  that  be  failed.  The  Roman  imperium,  anil  its  unity,  were  invincibl; 
repugnant  to  the  dew  JiNtribution  of  the  population,  the  new  relMioiia> 
ibe  new  moral  condition  ufmanlund.  Human  ^ivilizstion  could'  untr 
enter  as  a  transformed  element  into  the  new  world  wbich  was  j>reparinr. 
This  idea,  this  aspiration  of  CbarUmagne,  Was  nat.a.J»uh)ic  '^dea,'O0^a 
public  wiknt — al!  that  he  did  for  its  &ccitmpiiBhmeut  perished  with'bim. 
<  Yet, even  of  this  rain  endeavour  something  remained,     The  taU 
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tfttmpoiwier^liaircd  M^^rror,  and  saw  in^  tim  AiamsnAmiin^iH  of 

^  Empire,  amid  the  ftiU  of  his  despotic  Aiich«nrity,  a  retucn  to 

-diaod.     Tho«igh  it  is  easy  for  us  lo  see^  it  vras  diffiouk  for  them 

^o  foresee^  that  Eoropean  society,  8«ich  as  the  invasions  had  made 

'it^  admiviod  df  w^'  return;  to  order  bxet  through  something  reseiA* 

yiug  tb€i  Jsudai  system* '  9y 'the  visiters  \«ho  have  oemedonra 

to  us  from  the  age  in  which  that  system  arose^  ii  was  loolLed 

fUpoa  «iiri<  ii#tUag  le)»  tkan  univictsal  aoasefay  ^tfid  dJasolution. 

-«  Coi^ult-ihe  poetsqi  the  time^  <o«nsiiU.the  chroniclers ;.  they  ail 

^'^  tfaougjit'tbat  tbe^  woild  "iw.  eomiog^  touan^suL'     M.  Gmxot 

^noies'otife  of  i&eaionuaBetlts 0f>the  toiaevia  psuem  by  Florus,  a 

deacon  of  the  church  at    LyoDs^  iwhich  dispUays  with  equal 

.flMiidi^^fth&iliagirio  of.thftJbstrufitedfew.a^^^^  br^fikij^g  up  of 

ithetgfeafi^unsoltd  'Stituctune/wlsieh  Qharleflgaagiie.had:rai&ed>  i^ 

the  satisfaction  whichthe  same  fact  caused  to  the  people  At  large; 

fiot  the  only  rn^nce  i)i  history  in  which  the  iasdact  of  tbe.people 

has  been  near^  the  truth  than  the  considerate  judgment  of  the 

instructed.     Tha^  renewa(l  pf  the  onward  movement,  which  even 

,  a  Charlemagne  could  npt  effect  by  meaii's  repugnant  to  the 

^na^urar  tendencies  of  the  J(imes,  took  place  jlhrough  the  operation 

.^prdin^ry  causes  >  as  soon  as  ^i^iety  Bad  assuq^ed  the  form  which 

>  4ilqe^ .  opi^i  gi vi^,  lise  to  fi^  ^^^pQ^tations  and  jpQ^tion9^ ,  ^q^ 

produce  a  sort  of  security.  , 

*  <  The  rtkiral  and  thsseoUtl  iSiSi»4if  /^Jbetpnople  sS  Idiis  (Spwh  equally 
•  iieskted  a'll  association,  sill  gov4iFitnien(|  of  a  sbigle  and  eacleaded  cbsras- 

ter.^  Maiikmd  bad  fewidtfas^  and  did  jnot  look  far  arirond*  Social  refta- 
-tioifis /were  rare  and  restricted*  The  bsriaoa/of  tiftought  and  of  life  was 
' e'kceeiliniriy  limited.  Uadersabh 'conditions^  a  great  society  is  iropos* 
''SiMe.  What  are  the  natural  and  necdsssry' bonds »l  poktical  anion  ?  On 
^  the  one  hand  ihennmb«|(>a»d0art«ntof  thersocial  rehttioas ;  bn  the  other, 

t>f  tbe  ideas,  whereby '^meif'conlnuinieata' and  are  held  togieUier*  Wheite 
'  neither  of  tbsee  are  numerpne  or  extenslr^'  the  bonds  of  a  great  society 
'  or  ^tate' are  nonexistent.      Soeh  were  the  times,  of  which  we  nofv 

-stiieillc.  '  $b^ll  6oeietleSk  local  govemaneats,  cat,  as  it  werf,.to  tbe  mes- 
"'  wire  of  exiRt?ifng' ideas  and  pela«ions^  were  aloq^  possfhk:;  and  these  idooe 

succeeded  in  establishing  themselves.     The  elements  of  tbtae  little  so- 

k^ietie^  and  little  ^ternments,  Jwere  ready  n^e>  *  Tke  possessors  of 
'  %ei[)bfiee9' by  graint^frodi'tbefeiagVer 'af  flk>nuiuia  oocupiadrby  conquest, 

the  (^biliJ^S)  dakes,:  g?<^'^ernoP6  of  (M^vin^es,  were  dtsseminate^Jtbroaghoat 
*'^lAe  eonWtry.  ,  Tbese'b»ca«ue  the  nataral  osntves «f  atsooiations,  coel^n- 

sive  with  them.  Round  these  was  agglomerated,  voluntarily  or  by  J^C|e» 
'  /the  i)e?gkfbPtti|ing  popiilatioayi whetlwr  free  lor-  in .  :bandage.  .  Tbu<  were 
;*lbrmed  tiie  p^tty  states  called  fiefis;;  and  tihis  was  the  seal  oanas  of  ti^e 

^ssfdhition  Pf  the  empire  of  <]harlemaignek''*:    , 


'  '» 


>    •.ys|'"K'J<J,rfi». 
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We  have  now,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  opening  of  the  feadtl 
period  ;  and  hare  to  attempt  to  appreciate  what  the  feudal  society 
was,  and  what  was  the  influence  of  that  society,  and  of  its  iasti- 
tntions,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  ;  what  new  elements 
it  introduced ;  what  new  tendencies  it  impressed  upon  human 
nature ;  or  to  which  of  the  existing  tendencies  it  ioiparted  ad- 
ditional strength. 

M*  Guizot's  estimate  of  feudalism  is  among  the  most  int^estiog, 
and  most  completely  satisfactory  of  his  speculations.  He  ob- 
«erv<e9,*  that  sufficient  importance  is  seldom  attached  to  the  effects 
produced  ppoa  the  mental  nature  of  mankind  by  mere  change 
in  their  outward  mode  of  living : — 

'  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  the  ia* 
flaence  of  climate,  and  the  importance' attached  to  it  by  Mootesqaiea. 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  direct  influence  of  diversity  of  climtte 
npon  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  less  than  has  b^en  supposed  ;  the  apprecia- 
tion of  it  isi  at  all  events,  difficult  and  vague.  But  the  indirect  effects, 
ithose  for  instance  which  result  from  the  fact,  that  in  a  warm  climate  tl^ 
people  live  in  the  open  air,  while  in  cold  countries  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses — that  they  subsist  upon  different  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
like — are  highly  important,  and,  merely  by  their  influence  on  the  details 
of  material  existence,  act  powerf\illy  on  civilization.  Every  greit 
revolution  produces  in  the  state  of  society  some  changed  of  tbi^  80rt,aAd 
these  ought  to  be  carefully  observed. 

*  The  introdubtion  of  the  feudal  r4jfime  occasioned  one.  such  change,  of 
which  the  importance  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  it  altered  the  distribauen 
of  the  population  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Till  that  time^  tbe 
masters  of  the  soil,  the  sovereign  class,  lived  collected  in  masses  more  er 
less  numerous — eithef  sedentary  in  the  towns,  or  wandering  in  ha^dsov^r 
the  country.  In  the  feudal  state  these  same  persons  lived  insulated,  eaeb 
in  his  own  habitation,  at  great  distances  from  one  another.  It  is  obvioas 
how  great  an  influence  this  change  i  must  have  exercised  ov^r  the  cha- 
racter and  progress  of  civilization.  Social  preponderance  and  political 
power  passed  from  the  towns  to  the  country ;  private  property  and  private 
life  assumed  pre<*eminence  over  public  This  first  effect, of  the  t,riuiKi|h 
of  the  feudal  principle,  appears  more  fruitful  in  consequences  the  loi^ 
we  consider  it.  ...i 

'  Let  OS  examine  feudal  society  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  looking  M^ 
first  of  all  in  its  simple  and  fundamental  element.  Let  us  figarotq^Ai^ 
selves  a  single  possessor  of  a  fief  in  his  own  domain  ;  and  cone|4a^  Wtf^ 
will  be  the  character  of  the  little  association  which  groups  H<^rtfii  ^^ 
him.  .  ...J 

<  He  establishes  himself  in  a  retired  and  defensible 
takes  cares  to  render  safe  and  strong ;  he  there  erects 
castle.     With  whom  does  he  establish  himself  there? 


*  Vol.  i.  Lecture  4. 
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bis  diildrcn ;  ^obably  also  sotne  fiiw  freemen^  who  bare  n^ft  beeome 
landed  proprietess,  bave  attached  tbefuselvea  to  bis  i^eraoDi  and  remain  do- 
mesticated with  bim.  TJiese  are  all  the  inmates  of  the  castle  itself* 
Around  it, and  under  its  protection,  collectJsasmall  population  of  labourers 
-v-^f  serfs,  who  cultiyate  the  domain  of  the  seigneilr.  Amidst  this  in*, 
ferior  population  religion  comes,  builds  a  church  and  establishes  a  priest* 
In  the  earlf  times  ot  feudaHty  this  priest  is  at  once  the  chaplain  of  the 
castle  and  the  paiish  dergyman  of  tbi^  yillage;  at  a  later  period  the  two 
characters  are  separated*  This,  then,  is  the  organic  molecule — the  unit,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  feudal  society*  This  we  have  to  summon  before  us» 
and  demand  an  answer  to  the  two  questions  which  abosld.  be  addressed 
to  every  fact  in  bistory^^what  was  it  calculated  to  do  towavda  the  de- 
velopment, first  of  man,  and  next  of  society  ? ' 

The  first  of  its  peculiarities,  he  continues,  is  the  prodigious 
importance  which  the  head  of  this  little  association  must  as- 
sume in  his  own  eyes,  and  those  of  all  around  him.  To  the 
liberty  of  the  man  and  the  warrior,  the  sentiment  of  person- 
ality and  individual  independence,  which  predominated  in  savage 
life,  is  now  added  the  importance  of  the  master,  the  landed  pro** 
prietor,  the  head  of  a  family*  No  feeling  of  self-importance 
comparable  to  this,  is  habitually  generated  in  any  other  known 
form  of  civilization*  A  Roman  patrician,  for  example,  ^  was  the 
*  head  of  a  family,  was  a  master,  a  superior;  he  was,  besides,  a 
^  religious  magistrate,  a  pontiff  in  the  interior  of  his  family.'  But 
tlie  importance  of  a  religious  magistrate  is  not  personal ;  it  U 
borrowed  from  the  divinity  whom  he  serves.  In  civil  life  the 
patrician  *  was  a  member  of  the  senate — of  a  corporation  which 
\  lived  united  in  one  place*  This  again  was  an  importance  de- 
'  rived  from  without ;  borrowed  and  reflected  from  that  of  hia 
'corporation*' 

'  *  The  grandeur  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  was  associated  with  reli- 
gious and  political  functions ;  it  belonged  to  the  situation,  to  the  cor- 
poration at  large,  more  than  to  the  individual.  That  of  the  possessor  of  a 
fief  is,  on  the  contrary,  purely  personal*  He  receives  nothing  from  any 
one  ;  his  rights,  his  powers,  come  from  himself  alone.  He  is  not  a  reli- 
gious magistrate,  nor  a  member  of  a  senate  ;  all  bis  importance  centres 
in  bis  own  person  ;  whatever  he  is,  he  is  by  his  own  right  and  in  his 
own  name.  Above  him,  no  superior  of  whom  he  is  the  representative 
and  the  interpreter  ;  around  him,  no  equals  ;  no  rigorous  universal  law 
to  curb  him;  no  external  force  habitually  controlling  bis  will;  he  knows 
no  restraint  but  the  limits  of  his  strength,  or  the  presence  of  an  imme- 
diate danger.  With  what  intensity  must  not  such  a  situation  act  upon 
ihe  mind  of  the  man  who  occupies  it  ?  What  boundless  pride,  what 
haughtiness — to  speak  plainly,  what  insolence — must  arise  in  his  soul?' 

We  pass  to  the  influence  of  this  new  state  of  society  upon 
the  development  of  domestic,  feelings  and  fttmily  life. 
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'  ^HiitArji  cxUbito  to  us  tlie '  feraijy  in -mv«M  difiercot' Uuipet*. 
First,  the-  patrispehftL  &tnily,  *««  seen  in  the  fiibia  aim!  the  Tarious.' 
momitiieiitst  oP  tbe  'East.  The  family  is  ^heve  numerons*  and  ameuatt  lo. 
a  tribe.  The  ohtef^ioi;  patriarch,  ll^ee  to  a  etat8<  ef  ccmiiiiJimity  witiihii. 
ebildren,  his  kindred^  (of  whom  ill  (hevarious  generations  are  grou(ie4- 
aroiiftid  him,')  and  his  doihestice.  Not  oal^  does  he  ILvie  with  theip^  bot^' 
hk  ifltereetB'arid  oeeupatiotis  aire  the  same  with,  th^ra;  be  Jeads  the  aatnei 
l»fe«  This  is  t^e  sitaation  of  Abraham^  of  iIm  futrianikay  of-ithe.ohiefs;<of« 
Arab  tribes,  who  are*  in  our  own  days  a  faitiifdl  imi^  ^of  patnarcbal 
society. 

<  Another'  fon»  of  tiie  fttmily  is  the-  dan^^^that  Itttlet association,  l3i» 
type  of  which  most  be  eougbt  in  Scotiand  and  Ireland,  and  tbrjMigb 
which,  probably,  a  great  part  of  the  ^  Enr«peiam  ^orld  has  at  some  timer 
P^ssedv  This  19  i}0  longer  tbe  patriarchal  family,,  Between  the  chief 
and  the  rest  of.  fhe  people  tU^re  13  now  a  ffreat  difference  of  condition.. 
He  does  not  lead  the  same  life  with  his  {blTowers:  they  mostly  cultivate 
and  serve ;  he  takes  his  eas^,  anc(  has  no  Qccup'atioh  save  that  of  a  war- 
rior. But  he  atid  rbey  have  a  common  'origin  ;  th^y  bear  the  same 
name *^  their  rela9?ionship,  their  anoieAt  traditions,  and  their  eoMmunity* 
of  af  ectioas  and'  recollections,  establish  ^mong  all .  the  memhevs  of  the^' 
dan  a  mocal  uni«)n«  a  kind  of  equality.  '.  ■    -  ^ 

^Do^s  the* feudal  f<^mily  resemble  either  of  ;th$s^  types  ?  Evidftnily, 
not.  At  first,  ^ight.  it  has  soa>e  ^pparient  r^emblaoce'  (a  the  clap  ;  h^% 
the  diiferencq  Is  immeD^e*  The  population  ^bich  aqnounds  the  pos-» 
sesftor  of  the  fief  are  perfect  strario^ers  to  biro;  they  do  not  bear  hisi 
nan^e;.  they  have  po  relationship  to  nim,  are  connected  with  hira  by  n», 
tie,  hi|3.torical  or  moral.  Neither  does  he,  as. in. the. patriarchal  family^; 
lead  the  same  life  and  carry  on  the  same  labou)*  tfs  those  about  him;  he 
has  no  occupation  but  war ;  tliey  are  filers  of  tbe  ground.  The  feudidt 
family  is  not  numerous ;  it  does  not  constitute  'a  tribe ;  it  is  confined -to 
the  fbmily  in  (he  most  restricted  sense,  the  wife,  and 'children;  it  lires 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  in  the  interior  of  the  castle.  Fixe  or  sir 
persons,  in  a  position  at  once  alien  from,,  and  spperior  to^  all  others, 
constitute  the  feudal  family.  ^  *  Internal  life,  domestic  society,  fire 
certain  here  to  acquire  a  great  preponderance.  I  grant  that  tt>e  rudeness 
and  violent  passions  of  the  cbief;  and  his  habit  of  passing  bis  time  in' 
war  and  in  the  chase,  must  obstruct  and  retard  the  formation  of  domestic 
habits;  but  that  obstacle  will  be  overcome.  The  chief  must  return 
habitually  to  his  own  home;  there  Ike  always  finds  his  wife,  his  children^ 
and  them  alone,  ot  almost  alone ;  they,  and  no  others,  compose  his  per- 
manent society — they  alone  always  partakf  bis  interest,  his  destiny.  It 
is  impossible  that  domestic  life  snould  not  apquire  a  great  ascendency* 
The  proofs  are  abundant.  Was  it  not  in  the  feudal  family  that  the  im- 
portance of  women  took  its  rise  ?  In  all  tbe  societies  of  antiquity,  not 
only  where  no  famfly  spirit  existed,  but  where  that  spirit  was  powerful^ 
fer  instance  in  the  patriarchal  societies,  women  (tid  not  occupy  any  thing 
like  the  place  which  they  acquired  in  Europe  under  the  feudal  polity. 
The  caMt  of  this  hea  hewk  loricid  i»r  i*  tkd  fecsJbr  maMers  ef  the 
ancient  Germans ;  iae.fkaiBicteffistM  ripest  wiiidi  it  iftf^mM  iWt  m 


he  midst  of  their  fbr^ttts,  t%^  p^d'to  WotiQ«n.  O^Mtth  ftttitotiraa  hM 
built  upon  orlefiei^f^nce-bf  T«crtti^^  Ifonfded  stoi'peH^rity,  a  priiiiiftit«  n^ 
inefPaceabfe  punt j  of  Qertnari  inarinetft  iti  thereliitidnsoC^tbe  9exm  tb» 
ench  other,  '^erje  dilm^as  !  E)cpred«t<ni«  sitaiilar  to  €h<M^  of  'Tacttos; 
sentiments  itii(f  u^aees  analogous  to  those  of  the  anctenv  Gfmn«uM,  iir^ 
found  in  the  recitsny  of  many  observers  of  barbaroiis  tribes.  There  n* 
nothings  peculiar  in  the  matter,  notbirrgf  'c^aracteristfo  of  any  |f«tti«uiaji^ 
Xite,  Th^  itt^oplaiK}«-  of  women,  m  Europe  orosj^  from  tbB  progress  find 
prepondaffMnoe  of  domesMc.  manners ;  and  th^t  prciponderaQce  becaove, 
nt  an  earl}^.  period,, an, psej^tial  character  of  feudal  life.* 

In  corroboi:atioa  of  these  remarl^,  he  obeerves  in  anoth^i: 
places  that  ia  the  fexidal  fornji  of  soi::i&ty  (unlike  all  those  whicK 
preceded  it)  the  r€(«ve^ntative  of. the  chief's  person  and  the 
delegate^  of  JbM»  ^vi^hority,  A^wg  his  l^'eqiient  absences,  was  the 
cbd^ekiin^.  la  bi^  9^ar(ik^eKpi$4itipng9nd  hunting  ei^Qursions^ 
hfo  cri»adi;ig$  aiTMl  hU  :C^ivities,  sh^  dire^ed  his  affai^  ahcl 
governed  bis  people  with  a  p^wer  equal  to  his,>owA*  ^o  ,im-f 
pertatiee  coinptamble  te  this,  na  position  equally  caJcmlated  to 
call  forth  the  humao  faculties,  had  fallen  to  the  loi  pf  womea 
b^for0»  JkOT^  it  iftay  be  added,:  since.  And  the  fruits  are  s^en  la 
the  many  ^i^aoiplesof  heroiCtWAaien  which  the  feudal  annajs  pre-* 
s^nt  to  ii!9|  wdmea  who  fully  equalled,  in  every  npasculine  virtue* 
the  braviest  of  the  mea  with  whoip  they  were  associated ; — oftea 
grirehUy  sMit)assed  the^i  in  prudence,  and  fell  short  of  thej»  only 
in  fereciiy. 

M.  Q\xw>t  now  mirns  from  the  seigneucial  abode  to  the  depen-^ 
deni  p0|»ulatiQa  auirot^nding  it*  H^re  all  tUnga  preseai  a  far 
woitse  aspeet/ 

'^laaByfockAsttuatibn  wbieh  lafitS't^ca^ttiiin  leogthoif  time,  tbereioeri- 
tablf  ari«esbetweaii  thos^^bopi  livings int0comact,uDderwhatevercon» 
dltieosya  oortaiii  moral  tie-^cextaip  feelji^gs  of  protpption,  of  benevolencet 
of  a^ection.  It  ws^  thus  in  the  feudal  society  :  one  cannot  doubt,  tbat 
in  process,  of  time  there  were  fof med  between  the.  cultivators  and  their 
^eign^ur  some  moral  relations,  sofne  habits  of  sympathy.  But  this  hap- 
pened in  spitp  of  their  relative  position^  and  nowise  from  its  influence. 
Considered  in  itself,  the  situation  was  radically  viciotis.  There  was  no* 
tfting*raorally  in  conimon  between  the  feudal  ttfperior  and  the  eokivators  5 
^ley  were  pirt  of^his  dbmaiii,  they  were  k^  prop«i!ty.  ♦'  •  Betweea  tkm 
8«apneur  aod  those  who  tiiled  the  gn>und  which  heloiigiii4toMiMh«rew«fie 
^ae  far  ms  tbivcan  evier  be  said  when  hamau  beings  are  brought  tog^h^r^ 
no  iaws^  w»  piieteotiaii)  no  n^kfif.  HerH^e,  l  ooni^ve,  that  tr^ly  pf^odji*' 
gto«9  ani  iavan^ible  detestation  which  the  ruiral  popalation  has  enter- 
^AHi^d  in  all  s^es  for  the  feudal  regime.  *  *  Theocratic  and  monar- 
chical despotism  have  more  than  once  obtained  the  acmiiescence,  and 
almost  the  aQection,  of  the  population  subject  to  them.  The  reason  is^ 
theocracy  and  monarchy  exercise  their  dominion  in-virtne  oi^eome  belief 
common  to  the  master  wfth  Ws  stibjects  f  he  isr  tbe»  roprgwunftityre  mh^ 
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miilial«r  of  i^noUier  power  ^uj^ior  tq  all  huamaf^awors ;  be  speaks  and 
wM  in  thet  Dame  of  the  D«ity,.or  af  some  general  idea^  not  in  tbe  name 
Qi  the  man  himselfy  of  a  mere  man«  Feudal  despotism  is  a  different 
thing;  it  is  the  mere  power  of  one  individual  over  another,  the  domina* 
tion  and  capricious  will  of  a  human  being.  ^*  *  Such  was  the  real» 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  feudal  dominion^  and  such  the  origin  of 
the  antipathy  it  never  ceased  to  inspire.' 

Leaving  the  contemplation  of  the  elementary  molecule  (as  M. 
Guizot  calls  it)  of  feudal  society — a  single  possessor  of  a  fief  with 
his  family  and  dependents — and  proceeaing  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  larger  society,  or  state,  which  was  formed  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  these  small  societies,  we  find  the  feudal  regime  to  be 
absolutely  incompatible  with  any  real  national  existence.     No 
doubt  the  obligations  of  service  on  the  one  hand,  and  protection 
on  the  other,  theoretically  attached  to  the  concession  of  a  fief, 
kept  alive  some  faint  notions  of  a  general  government,  some  feel-^ 
ings  of  social  duty.     But,  in  the  whole  duration  of  the  system,  it 
Was  never  found  practicable  to  attach  to  these  rights  and  obliga* 
iions  any  efficient  sanction.     A  central  government^  with  power 
adequate  to  enforce  even  the  recognised  duties  of  the  feudal  rela- 
tion, or  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  different  members  of  the 
confederacy,  did  not  and  could  not  exist  consistently  with  feudal- 
ism.    The  very  essence  of  feudality  was  (to  borrow  M.  Guizot'0 
definition)  the  fusion  of  property  and  sovereignty.     The  lord  of 
the  soil  was  not  only  the  master  of  all  who  dwelt  upon  it^  but  he 
was  their  onlv  superior,  their  sovereign.     Taxation,  military- 
protection,  judicial  administration,  were  his  alone ;  for  ail  oflices 
of  a  ruler,  the  people  looked  to  him,  and  could  look  to  no  other. 
The  king  was  absolute,  like  all  other  feudal  lords,  within  his 
Own  domain,  and  only  there.      He  could  neither  ^ompel  obe- 
dience from  his  feudatories,  nor  impose  his  mediation*  as  an  arbi- 
trator between  them.     Among  such  petty  potentates,  the  only 
union  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  case  was  a  federal  nnion-r^ 
the  most  difficult  to  maintain  of  all  political  organizations ;  one 
which,  resting  almost  entirely  on  moral  sanctions,  and  an  enlight- 
ened sense  of  distant  interests,  requires,  more  than  any  other 
social  system,  an  advanced  state  of  civilization.     The  middle  age 
was  nowise  ripe  for  it;  the  sword,  therefore,  remained  the  univeiw 
sal  umpire ;  all  questions  were  decided  either  by  private  war,  or 
by  that  judicial  combat  which  was  the  first  attempt  of  society  (as 
the  mocfern  duel  is  the  last)  to  subject  the  prosecution  of  a  quar- 
rel by  force  of  arms  to  the  moderating  influence  of  fixed  customs 
and  ordinances. 

The  following  is  M.  Ouizot*s  summary  of  the  influences  of 
feudalism  on  the  progress  of  the  European  nations. 
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« Fwdidity  mtiBt  have  exercised  a  considerable,  and  on  the  whotel  m 
salutary,  influence  on  the  internal  dev<elopnient  of  the  individoal ;  it 
raited  up  in  the  humaa  mind  some  moral  notions  and  moral  Krants,  some 
energetic  seatiments ;  it  produced  some  noble  derelopmente  of  charac- 
ter and  passion.  Considered  in  a  social  point  of  view,  it  was  not  cap- 
able of  establishing  legal  order  or  political  securities  ;  but  it  was  indie- 
peasable  as  a  reconKnenoement  of  European  society,  which-^had  been  #o 
broken  up  by  barbarism  as  to  be  unable  to  assume  any  more  enlarged 
or  more  regular  form.  But  the  feudal  form,  radically  bad  in  itself,  ad- 
mitted  neither  of  being  expanded  nor  regularieed.  The  only  political 
right  which  feudalism  has  planted  deeply  in  European  society,  is  the 
right  of  resiittance.  1  do  not  mean  legal  resistance ;  that  was  out  of 
the  question  in  a  society  so  little  advanced.  The  right  of  resistance 
which  feudal  society  asserted  and.  exercised,  was  the  right  of  personal 
resistance — a  fearful,  an  anti-social  right,  since  it  is  an  appeal  to  force, 
to  war,  the  direct  antithesis  of  society ;  but  a  right  which  never  ought 
to  perish  from  the  breast  of  man,  since  its  abrogation  is  simply  equiva- 
lent to  submission  to  slarery.  The  sentiment  of  this  right  had  been 
lost  in  the  degeneracy  of  Roman  society,  from  the  ruins  of  which  it 
could  not  again  arise  ;  as  little,  in  my  opinion,  was  it  a  natural  emanation 
from  the  principles  of  Christian  society.  Feudality  reintroduced  it  into 
European  life.  It  is  the  glory  of  civilization  to  render  this  right  for 
ever  useless  and  inactive  ;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  fendal  society  to  have 
constantly  asserted  and  held  fast  to  it.' 

There  is  yet  another  aspect,  and  far  from  an  unimportant  one, 
in  which  feudal  life  has  bequeathed,  to  the  times  which  followed, 
a  lesson  worthy  to  be  studied.  Imperfect  as  the  world  still  re- 
mains in  justice  and  humanity,  the  feudal  world  was  far  inferior 
Co  it  in  those  attributes,  but  greatly  superior  in  individual  strength 
of  will,  and  decision  of  character. 

<  No  reasonable  person  will  deny  the  immensity  of  the  social  reform 
which  has  been  accomplished  in  our  times.  Never  have  human  relations 
been  regulated  with  more  justice,  nor  produced  a  more  general  well-^be- 
ing  as  the  result.  Not  only  this,  but,  I  am  convinced^  a  corresponding 
moral  reform  has  also  been  accomplished  ;  at  no  epoch  perhaps  has  there 
been,  all  things  considered,  fo  much  honesty  in  human  life,  so  many  hu- 
man beings  living  in  an  orderly  manner ;  never  has  so  small  an  amount 
of  ptfblic  force  been  necessary  to  repress  individual  wrong-doing.  But 
tn  another  respect  we  have,  I  think,  much  to  gain.  We  have  lived  for 
half  a  century  under  the  empire  of  general  ideas,  more  and  more  accred- 
ited and  powerful ;  under  the  pressure  of  formidable,  almost  irresistible 
events.  There  has  resulted  a  certain  weakness,  a  certain  effeminacy,  in 
our  minds  and  characters.  Individual  convictions  and  will  are  wanting 
in  energy  and  confidence  in  themselves.  Men  assent  to  a  prevailing 
opinion,  obey  a  general  impulse,  yield  to  an  external  necessity. 
Whether  for  resistance  or  for  action;  each  has  but  a  mean  idea  of  his 
own  strength,  a  feeble  reliance  on  his  own  judgment.  Individuality, 
the  inward  and  personal  energy  of  man,   is  weak  and  timid.   Amidst 
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rik6  progfiess'  of  pob)M$  libftiftyi,  nmnj  seem  %o  ha?)e  lost  tbe  proud 
find  invigorating  sentiment  of  their  own  personal  liberty* 

<3ttcb  W4S  not  tbe  Midd^  Age^     The  condition  of  society  was  dt- 

-  plorabie,  tbemorttluy  of  mainkiad  much  inferior  to  what  is  often  asserted, 

.amch  inferior  to  that  of  our  own  time*  But  in  many  persons,  individv- 
aliity  wits  strong,  will  was  energetic*  There  were  then  feW  ideas  which 
nUed  kill  minds,  few  outward  forces  which,  iu  all  sitoations  and  in  ail 
places*  weighed  upon  men's  characters*  The  individual  unfolded  him* 
self  in  his  own  way,  with  an  irregular  freedom :  the  moral  nature  of  man 
shone  forth  berei  and  there  in  all  its  ambitious  aspirations,  with  all  its 
energy,  A  contemplation  not  oniy  dramatic  and  attaching,  but  in- 
structive and  useful;  which  offers  us  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to 
imitate,  hut  much  to  learn ;  were  it  only  by  awakening  our  attention  to 
what  is  wanting  in  oursel¥es-<*by  showing  to  us  of  what -a  humtn  i>eing 

.is  capable  when  he  will.'  ♦ 

The  third  peribd  of  modern  history,  which  fs  emphatically  the 
modem  period,  is  more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  interpret 
than  the  two  preceding.  Of  this  period,  M.  Guizot  had  only 
1)eguh  to  treat;  and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  his  explanations 
|as  satisfactory  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  subject.  Tbe 
origin  of  feuaalismj,  its  cbaracter,  its  place  Iq  the  history  of 
.pivilization*  he  has  discussed,  as  has  been  seen*  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  :  but  we  cannot  extend  the  same 
praise  to  his  epcount  of  its  decline,  which  (it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
sider) is  not  completed ;  but  wbicb,  so  fax  as  it  has  gone,  appears 
to  us  to  bear  few  marks  of  that  piercing  insight  into  tbe  heart 
of  a  question,  that  determination  not  to  be  paid  with  a  mere 
show  of  explanation,  which  are  the  characteristic  excellences  of 
the  speculations  thus  far  brought  to  notice. 

M.  Guizot  ascribes  the  fall  of  feudality  mainly  to  its  imper- 
fieetions.  It  did  not,  he  says,  contain  in  itself  the  elements  of 
durability.  It  was  a  first  step  out  of  barbarism,  but  too  near  the 
verge  of  the  former  anarchy  to  admit  of  becoming  a  permanent 
social  organization.  The  independence  of  the  possessors  of  fie& 
was  evioently  excessive,  and  too  little  removed  from  the  savage 
Atate*  ^  Accordingly,  independently  of  all  foreign  causes,  feudal 
'society,  by  its  own  nature  and  tendencies,  was  always  in  ques- 
<  tion^  always  on  the  brink  of  dissolution  ;  incapable  at  least  of 
*  subsisting  regularly  or  of  developing  itself,  without  altering  its 
■*  iiature.'f 

.  ^  H«  then  sets  forth  how,  in  the  absence  of  any  common  supe- 
rior, of  any  central  authority  capable  of  protecting  the  feudal 
ehiefe  against  one  another,  they  were  content  to  seek  protectioa 
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where  t&ey  could  find  it^^namely,  fxovfi  the  most  powerful  funong 
themaelves ;  h^w»  from  this  imtural  teadeacy,  those  who  were 
already  strong,  ever,  became  stroiiger ;  the  larger  fiefs  went  on 
aggraadkbg  tbemsfBlves  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker.  *  A 
*  prodigious  inequality  soon  arose  among  the  possessors  of  fiefs,' 
and  iaetjuality  of  strength  U^,  as  U  usuajlly  does^  to  inequality 
of  claims,  and  at  last»  of  recogi^isi^d  rights. 

*  Thus,  from  the  mere  fact  that,  •ooial  tje^  w^e  wanting  to  feuda]itr» 
the  feudal  liherttes  tbeiy^eife^  ra|^idly  perisbied  ;  the;exces8e9  of  indi- 
vidual iqd]ep|eivienee  were  perpetually  coroprapaisiug  society  itself^  it 
fbuod  in  tbe  velations  of  the  possessors  of  iiefs,  neither  the  means  of 
regular  maintenance,  nor  of  ulterior  development ;  it  sought  in  other 
institutions  the  conditions  which  were  needful  to  it  for  becoming  per- 
manent, regular,  and  progressive.  The  tendency  towards  oentraiiaatioi^ 
towards  the  formation  of  a  power  superior  to  ttie  local'  powers,  was  rapiik 
Long  before  the  royal  government  had  beg^ia  to  intervene  at  every 
point  of  the  country,  there  had  grown  up,  under  Ibe  nains  of  duchies^ 
counties,  viscNounties,  &a,  many  smaller  myaUiesy  invested  with  the 
eentrat  gOYemtnent  of  this  oc  thai  provinQ^^  a^d  to  whom  the  rights  of 
the  possesMrs  ofj  fiefs^  that  i^  of  the  loca)  sovereignties^  became  more 
and  mote  subordinate.'^ 

This  sketch  of  the  progressiv^e  decamposithm  of  the  feudal 
organization,  is,  no  doubt,  historically  correet;  but  we  desiderate 
in  it  any  approach  to  a  sc^nttfio  exf!>lan«tion  of  the  phenomeiiaik 
That  is  an  easy  solution  which  accounts  for  the  destruction  of 
institutions  from  their  6wn  defects ;  but  ejcpervenee  proves,  tha4: 
forms  of  government  and  soeial  arrangements  do  not  faU^  merely 
because  they  deserve  to  fall.  The  more  baekward  a^d  the 
more  degraded  any  form  of  society  is>  the.  stronger  is  the  tendh 
ency  to  remain  stagnating  in  that  state,  simply  because  ic  is  aii 
existing  state.  We  are  unable  to  recognise  in  this  theory  of 
the  decay  of  feudality^  the  philosopher  who  so  clearly  demop- 
strated  its  origpn ;  who  pointed  out  that  the  feudal  pcdity  esta- 
blished itself,  not  because  it  was  a  good  form  of  society,,  buit  be- 
cause society  was  incapable  of  a  betjber ;  because  the  rarity  of 
communications,  tKe  limited  r^nge^of  nien'is  ideas  and  of  tbe^r 
social  relations,  and  their  want  of  skill  to  work  politick  ma- 
chinery of  a  delicate  or  complicated  oonsU'Uctioo,  disqualified 
them  from  being  either  chiefs  or  members  of  any  organized  as- 
sociation extending  beyond  their  immediate  neighbouiihQpd*  V 
feudality  was  a  prodtict  of  this  condltioii  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  only  form  of  polity  whioh  it  admitted  of,  no  evils  inhe- 
rent in  feudality  could  have  hindered  ititom  continuing  so  long 
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as  that  catise  stibsisted.  The  anarchy  which  existed  as  between 
one  feudal  chief  and  another — the  inequality  of  their  talents, 
and  the  accidents  of  their  perpetual  warfare — would  have  led  ta 
continual  changes  in  the  state  of  territorial  possession,  and  large 
governments  would  have  been  often  formed  by  the  agglomera- 
tion of  smaller  ones,  occasionally  perhaps  a  great  empire  like 
that  of  Charlemagne ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  would 
have  crumbled  again  to  fragments  as  that  did,  if  the  general 
situation  of  society  had  continued  to  be  what  it  was  when  the 
feudal  system  originated.  Is  not  this  the  very  history  of  society 
in  a  great  part  of  the  East,  from  the  earliest  record  of  events  ? 
Between  the  time  when  masses  could  not  help  dissolvhig  into 
^particles,  and  the  time  when  those  particles  spontaneously  reas- 
sembled themselves  into  masses,  a  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  molecular  properties  of  the  atoms.  Inasmuch  as  the 
petty  district  sovereignties  of  the  first  age  of  feudality  coalesced 
into  larger  provincial  sovereignties,  which,  instead  of  obeying 
the  original  tendency  to  decomposition,  tended  in  the  very  con-» 
trary  direction,  towards  ultimate  aggregation  into  one  national 
government ;  it  is  clear  that  the  state  of  society  had  became  com- 
patible  with  extensive  governments ;  the  ub Favourable  circam- 
istances  which  M.  Guizot  commemorated  in  the  former  period, 
had  in  some  manner  ceased  to  exist;  a  great  progress  in  civili* 
zation  bad  been  accomplished,  under  the  dominion  and  auspices 
of  the  feudal  system  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  system  was  not  really 
owing  to  its  vices^  but  to  its  good  qualities,  to  the  improvement 
which  had  been  found  possible  under  it,  and  by  which  mankind 
had  become  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  capable  of  realizing^  a  better 
form  of  society  than  it  afforded. 

What  this  change  was,  and  how  it  came  to  pass,  M.  Guizot 
has  left  us  to  seek.  Considerable  light  is,  no  doubt,  incident- 
ally thrown  upon  it  by  the  course  of  his  investigations,  and  the 
sequel  of  his  work  would  probably  have  illustrated  it  still  more. 
At  present,  the  philosophic  interpreter  of  historical  pheno- 
mena is  indebted  to  him,  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  for  little 
besides  materials. 

It  was  under  the  combined  assaults  of  two  powers — royalty 
from  above,  the  emancipated  commons  from  below — that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  great  vassals  finally  succumbed.  M.*  Guizot 
has  delineated  with  great  force  and  perspicuity  the  rise  of  both 
these  powers.  His  review  of  the  origin  and  emancipation  of  the 
communes,  and  the  growth  of  the  tiers-itat^  is  one  of  the  best 
executed  portions  of  the  book ;  and  should  be  read,  with  M. 
Thierry's  Letters  on  the  History  of  France,  as  the  moral  of  the 
tale.     In  his  sixth  volntne,  M.  Guicot  traces,  with  considerable 
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minuteness,  the  prog^ress  of  the  royal  authority,  from  its  «lain<^ 
bering  infancy  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Capetians,  through  its 
successive  stages  of  growth— now  by  the  energy  and  craft  o£ 
Philippe  Auguste^  now  by  the  justice  and  enlightened  policy  of 
Saint  Louis — to  its  attainment,  not  indeed  of  recc^nised  despo- 
tism, but  of  almost  unlimited  power  nf  actual  tyranny,  in  the 
reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  But  upon  all  these  imputed  causes  o| 
the  &11  of  feudalism,  the  question  recurs,  what  caused  the 
causes  themselves  ?  Why  was  that  possible  to  the  successors 
of  Capet,  which  had  been  impossible  to  those  of  Charlemagne  ? 
How,  under. the  detested  feudal  tyranny,  had  a  set  of  fugitive 
serfs,  who  congregated  for  mutual  protection  at  a  few  scattered 
points,  and  called  them  townsi  become  industrious,  rich,  and 
powerful?  There  can  be  but  one  answer;  the  fe«idal  system, 
with  all  its  deficiencies,  was  sufficiently  a  government,  contained 
within  itself  a  sufficient  mixture  of  authority  and  liberty, 
afforded  sufficient  protection  to  industry,  and  encouragement  and 
scope  to  the  developnient  of  the  human  feeulties,  to  enable  the 
natural  causes  of  social  improvement  to  resume  their  course* 
What  these  causes  were,  and  why  they  have  been  so  much 
more  active  in  Europe  than  in  parts  of  the  earth  which  were 
much  earlier  civilized,  is  far  too  difficult  an  enquiry  to  be  entered 
upon  in  this  place*  We  have  already  seen  what  M.  Guizot  has 
contributed  to  its  elucidation  in  the  way  of  general  reflection. 
About  the  matter  of  fiMt,  in  respect  to  tlse  feudal  period,  tbere 
ca[n  be  no  doubt  When  the  history  of  what  are  called  the  dark 
ages,  because  they  had  not  yet  a  vernacular  literature,  and  did 
not  write  a  correct  Latin  style,  shall  be  written  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  that  will  be  seen  by  all,  which  is  already  recognised  by  the 
great  historical  enquirers  of  the  present  time«^ that  at  no  period 
of  history  was  human  intellect  more  active^  or  societymore  im«- 
inistakeably  in  a  state 'Of  rapid  advance.  From  the- very  cesm- 
meneement  of  the  so  much  vilified  feudal  period,  every  geoera*- 
tion  overflows  with  evidences  of  increasing  seourity,  growing  inp- 
dustry,  and  expanding  intelligence*  But  to  dwell  further-  on 
this  topic,  would  be  inappropriate  to  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  present  article. 

M.  Girivot's  detailed  analysis  of  the  history  of  European  life, 
is,  as  we  before  remarked,  oaly  completed  for  the  period  preced- 
ing the  feudal.  For  the  five  centuries  which  extended  from 
Clovis  tO'the  last  of  the  Carloirsngians,  be  has  given  a  finished 
delineation,  not  only  of  outward  life  and  polit'caltsociety^  bdt  of 
the  pirogress  and'  vicissitudes'  of  wiiat  wais  then  the  oUef  refuge 
and  hope  of  oppressed  humanity,  the  rdigiotts  society* — tte 
Church.     He  makes  hisreaiders'  acquainted  with  the  legislation 
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of  th«  f  erioil,  with  tbe  litds  it  poaswsed  of  Htereture  or  pliilo- 
gophy,  and  with  that  "Whioh  forneil,  as  ought  to  be  reiBembered, 
tbe  real  and  serious  oMDpati«n  «f  its  gpeculative  faculties — its 
Te4igiotM  labouTB,  whether  in  the  elaboration  or  in  the  propagar- 
tion  of  the  Christian  doctrine.     His  analysis  and  historical  «x- 

fiofrition  of  the  Pelagian  eootrsversy — his  examiDMion  of  the  rc- 
igioHB  liCeratore  o(  the  period,  its  semwns  and  legends — arc 
models  of  their  kind -,  and  be  does  not,  like  the  old  school  of  his- 
torians, treat  these  thing's  a«  matters  insulated  and  abstract,  of 
ao  interest  save  wliat  beiongs  to  them  iDtrinsically,  but  invari- 
ably looks  at  them  as  compaaent  parts  of  tbe  i^eneral  life  <£  tbe 
age. 

or  the  feo^  period,  M,  KSuizot  Iwd  not  tiise  to  complete  a 
similar  delineation.  His  analysis  eren  of  the  political  society  of 
tite  period  is  not  concluded ;  and  ne  are  entirely  withont  tiiat 
reriew  of  iSft  eaolsfiiastical  'htstOTy,  and  its  intellectual  and  moral 
life,  Trberefay  the  ^deliciency  nxf  eKpUnatton  would  probably  bare 
been  in  some  (degree  si^^ed,  which  ve  have  eomplained  of  in 
regwd  to  the  remarkabile  <pn>gress  of  human  nature  and  events 
during  tliese  ages.  For  t^e  stiictiy  modern  period  of  history  be 
has  done  stiil  less.  The  rapid  sketch  which  occupies  tbe  con- 
cluding leotnresof  the  first  volume,  does  littJe  towards  resi^ving 
any  of  che  problems  in  which  there  is  re^  difficulty. 
.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  many  topics  on  which  he  has 
totsehed  cursorily,  and  witfaoot  dokig  justice  to  his  own  poweu 
of  thought;  and  shail  only  further  advert  to  one  question,  which 
is  lh«  subject  of  a  detailed  ezamiaation  in  the  tileiay  in  his  earlier 
volume,  '  tbe  origin  of  repraieatative  institutions  is  England ' — 
a  question  not  omy  of  speeial  intvreat  to  an  English  reader,  bat 
of  mqch  moment  in  theestimatioa  of  M.  Guizot's  general  tbeory 
«f  modem  hiMtory.  For  if  the  natnral  course  of  European  events 
was  suc6  eathat  theorv  nefHvsents  it,  tbe  history  of  ELagland  is 
an  aDomalous  .deviadoia  from  that  course;  and  the  ezceptioo 
sauat  either  jirovet  or  go  iai  to  subvert,  tbe  rn1e.  In  England, 
u  in  other  [Eoropcan  countries,  tbe  basis  «f  tbe  social  airange- 
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Tlie  feudal  pality  in  England  was  from  the  fifsta  Uss  barbarotiaf 
thin^-^bad  more  in  it  ot  tlie  demetits  from  which  a  gofrernmeat 
might  in  time  be  constrooted — than  an  the  olber  oountries  of, 
Europe.  We  have  seen  M.  .GuiEot's  lively  picture  of  the  ko*' 
lated  position  and  solitary  existi? nee  of  thet  seigneur):  ruHng  froaiL' 
his  inaccessible  height,  with  sovereiga  *  poM^er,  over:  a  Scanty: 
peptilation;  having  no  superior  abovse  him,. no  equals  arcMind 
hrm,  BO  ooramitiiion  or  e(>*operatioa  with  any^  save  his  familyi 
and  dependents  ;  absolute  master  witfcin  a  small  direle,  and  with> 
hardly  a  social  tie:or  any  action  or  inflaenee  beyond!;  javerytthiogv^ 
in  short,  in  one  narrow  ^ot,  and  nothing  in  any  otbc#  plaocL' 
Kow,  of  this  pietore,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  original  in  our  :owi^ 
history.  •  English  feudalism  knew  nothing  of  this^  indcfxcttdence 
and  isolation  oi  the  individual  femtotBry  ja  his  fief.  It  could  show 
BO  single  vassal  exempt  from  the  halDdtuaLcontrol^of  garveBBamit,' 
no  one  so  strong  that  the  king's  arm  ceiUd  not  leaoh  htib.'  tEarly* 
English  history  is  made  up  of  the  acts  o£>tbe  barbns,  w><>  ihe  aetsr 
of  this  and  that  and  the  oilier  baron.  :The  cause lof  this  m.to 
be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  ^he  Normans' 
did  not,  like  the  Crodis  and  Franks,  overran  and  sahobne  ma  Un- 
resistiBg  population.  They  encampied  in  thejnidstof  a  people 
of  spirit  and  energy^  many  times  more  numerous,  and  aLmQat  asr 
warlike  as  tbemselives.  That  they  prevailed ,  otfer  them  al  all^ 
was  but  the  result  of  superior  union.  That  uif ion  once  broken^ 
they  woqld  hav^  been  lost.  They  could  not  parcel  out  the.  coon  toy 
among  them,  spread  themselves  over  it,  aiui  be  eaich  king  Jn  hist 
own  little  domain,  with  nothing  to  fraur  save  from  the .  othefc 
petty  kings  who  surrounded  him*  They  were  an  airmy,  and  iot 
an  enemy's  country ;  and  an  army  supposes  a  eomnander,  and.  mi- 
litary discipline.  Organization  of  any  kind  implies  power  in  >the 
chief  who  presides  over  it  and  holds  it  together*  Add  to  ihis^ 
what  various  writers  hare  remarked-^tbat  the  dispossossieii  cdi 
the  Saxon  proprietors  being  eifeoted  not  at.OQce,  hut  gradnaUy,: 
and  the  spoils  not  being  seiaed  upon  by  unconnected  hands^  buA 
systematically  poirtioned  out  by  the  headof.thife  conquering  expen 
dltson  among  bis  folio wers-^tbeterriitoriaL possessions  pC  .even  ther 
lyiQSt  powerful  Norman  chief  were  noteonoentrated  ib  oiiaplace». 
but  dispersed  in  various  parts  o£:the  kingdom  \  i^nd^  whatever, 
might  he  tbeir  total  extent,  he  was  nevei:  powerful  esaoAgh  in  anyr 
given  locality  to  make  head  against  the  king^}]  From  : these: 
qauses,  royalty  was  from  xhe  beginning  miiAh  more  powcMrful 
an^bng  the  Anglo^Noirmans  tfaan.it  evar  became  iot \l4'«aAC^' while 
feudality  remained  in  vigour.  But  the  same  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  barons  to  hold  their  ground  against 
regal  enopa^ bments  except  by  combinatipn^  bad  ke^t  up  the 
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power  and  the  habit  of  eombination  among  them.     In  French 
history^  we  never,  until  a  late  period,  bear  of  confederacies 
among  tbe  nobles ;  English  history  is  fall  of  them.     Instead  of 
numerous  unconnected  petty  potentatesi  one  of  whom  was  called 
the  King,  there  are  two  great  figures  in   English  history— a 
powerful  King,  and  a  powerful  body  of  Nobles.     To  give  tke 
needful  authority  to  any  act  of  general  government,  the  coneor- 
rence  of  both  was  essential — and  hence  Parliaments,  els^ewbere 
only  occasional,  were  in  England  habitual.     But  the  naturai 
state  of  these  rival  powers  was  one  of  conflict ;  and  the  weaker 
side,  which  was  usually  that  of  the  barons,  soon  found  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  assistance.    Altliou^rh  the  feudatory  class,  to  use 
M.  Gttizot's  expression,  *  had  converted  itself  into  a  real  aristo- 
^  cratie  corporation,'  *  the  baron«  were  not  strong  enough  '  to 
^impose  at  the  same  time  on  the  king  their  liberty,  and  on  the 
^  people  their  tyranny.    As  they  had  been  obliged  to  combine  for 
^  tbe  sake  of  their  own  defence,  so  they  found  themselves  under 
^  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the  people  in  aid  of  thesr  coali* 
« tion/ 1 

The  people,  in  England,  were  the  Saxons — a  vanquished  race, 
but  whose  spirit  had  never,  like  that  of  the  other  conquered  fM>- 
pulations,  been  completely  broken.     Being  a  German,  not  a 
Latin  people,  they  retained  the  traditions,  and  some  portion  of 
tbe  habits,  of  popular  institutions  and  personal  liberty.    When 
called,  therefore,  to  aid  the  barons  in  moderating  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  they  claimed  those  ancient  liberties  as  their  part  of 
the  compact.     French  history  abounds  with  charters  of  incorpo- 
ration, which  the  kings  granted,  generally  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, to  town  communities  which  bad x;ast  oif  iheir  seigneurs, 
Tbe  charters  which  English  history  is  full  of,  are  concessions  of 
general  liberties  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation — liberties  which 
the  nobility  and  the  commons  either  wrung  from  the  king  by 
their  united  strength,  or  obtained  from  Ihs  voluntary  policy  a& 
the  purchase-money  of  their  obedience.     The  series  of  tbesef 
treaties,  for  such  they  in  reality  were,  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Nation,  beginning  with  the  first  Henry,  and  ending  with  the 
last  renewal  by  Edward  I.  of  the  Great  Charster  of  King  John, 
are  the  principal  incidents  of  English  history  during  the  feudal 
period.     And  thus,  as  M.  Guizot  observes  in  his  concluding 
summary — ^  In  France,  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to 
^  the  fourteenth  century,  every  thing  -was  individual— powers, 
*'  liberties,  oppression^  and  tbe  resbtanee  to  oppression.     Hmftf, 
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the  principal  of  all  govertiment — association  of  equals,  the 
principle  of  all  checks — were  only  found  in  the  narrow  sphere 
of  each  seigneurit^  or  each  city.  Royalty  was  nominal;  tlie 
aristocracy  did  hot  form  a  body  ;  there  were  burgesses  in  the 
towns,  but  no  commons  in  the  state.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  Norman  conquest  downwards,  every  thing  was 
collective;  similar  powers,  analogous  situations,  were  com- 
pelled to  approach  one  another,  to  coalesce,  to  associate.  From 
its  origin  royalty  was  real,  while  feudality  ultimately  grouped 
itself  into  two  masses,  one  of  which  became  the  high  aristo- 
cracy, the  other  the  body  of  the  commons.  Who  can  mistake, 
in  this  first  travail  of  the  formation  of  the  two  societies,  in 
these  so  different  characteristics  of  their  early  age,  the  true 
origin  of  the  prolonged  difference  in  their  institutions  and  in 
their  destinies  ? ' 
M.  Guizot  returns  to  this  subject  in  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Lectures,*  which  {presents  the  different 
character  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  England  and  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  in  so  new  and  peculiar  a  light,  that  we  cannot 
better  conclude  this  article  than  by  quoting  it : — 

«  When  I  endeavoured  to  define  the  peculiar  character  o(  European 
civilization,  compared  with  those  of  Asia  and  of  antiquity,  I  showed  that 
it  was  superior  in  variety,  richness,  and  complication  ;  that  it  never  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  any  exclusive  principle ;  that  the  different  ele- 
mesfs  of  society  coexisted  and  mojdified  one  another,  and  were  always 
compelled  to  compromises  ^nd  matoal  toleration.  This,  which  is  the 
general  character  of  European,  ha^  l>een  above  all  that  of  English  civi« 
lization.  In  England,  civil  and  spiritual  powers,  aristocracy,  dtmoifucyf 
mod  royalty,  local  and  central  institutions,  moral  and  political  developmeiiif 
bave  advanced  together,  if  not  always  with  eanal  rapidity,  yet  at  no 
great  distance  after  one  another.  Under  the  fudors,  for  example,  at 
the  time  of  the  most  conspicuoos  advances  of  pure  monarchy,  tbe  demo^ 
prindple,  the  power  of  tbe  people,  was  alM>  rising  and  gaining 
The  revolution  of  the  sevente<>r»th  century  breaks  out ;  it  it 
a  retigions  and  a  political  one.  Tbe  feudal  aristocracy  appears 
in  k,  wtmrh  vemkened  Indeed,  and  with  tbe  signs  of  dieadencet  \mt  still 

to  take  a  part,  to  occupy  a  position,  and  have  its  share  in 
It  is  tku  widi  Eoglisb  hamorj  tbroogboiif— no  old  ele^ 
perishes  eatirely,  nor  is  any  mew  ame  wbolly  triitinpbMit — no 
^■rlitl  priacifie  ever  obtaiiw  exdosive  ascnMleney*     There  h  always 

derelopiiieiit  of  tbe  d'tffereut  toeial  powen^  and  a  compfO' 
tbetr  pretensioDs  and  interests. 

of  CoBtioest^  dviltzstioD  has  been  less  eonplex  and  U*€ 
Tbe  several  eleflients  of  todety,  religioos  and  civil,  momtf' 
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cbicfti,  ariBtocratic.  anj  denocratM,  grew  up  and  came  to  matnritj  not 

siiuultaneonfiif,  but  Euccessi vgly.  Each  sjfsteiiiT  each  prisciple,  bisin 
Bome  rfegrue  bad  iis  tiirni  Cite  age  beloii(;a,  it  would  be  too  much  lo 
Gay  exclusively,  but  with  a.  rery  marked  predominance,  to  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, for  example  ;  anotlier  to  Ibe  monarcbical  principle  ;  another  to 
the  democratic.  Compare  the  middle  age  in  France  and  in  England,  (he 
eleventh,  tirelftb,  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  our  bintorr  with  th«  cor< 
responding  MoHiriea  north  of  the  Channel.  In  France,  yon  find,  at  thu 
epoob,  feudality  Beii4y  ahsolaw — the  Crown  and  tfa6  democratic  priBcipk 
alnioal  nivll-  b>  Eng-land,  the  faudal  ariatocnacy  no  tkwbt  predoniMtn,' 
but  the  Crown  and  Ik*  demoarocy  are  soLfrithvot  atrength  and  imparl- 
ance. HoyaUy  triumphs  in  England  nndec  EliEabetb,  as  in  FrapM  wi- 
der Louis  XI  v.,  but  bovr  many  minagemenU  it  ia  cooipelLed  to  observe  I 
How  many  reatrictioaa,  afistocr^tic  and  democratic,  it  has  to  aubmit  la! 
In  England  also,  each  system,  each  principle,  has  bad  its  turn  of  pre- 
dominance, but  never  ao' completely,  never  so  exclusively,  as  on  the. 
Continent.  The  Tictorious  principle  baa  always  been  constrained  to 
tolerate  the  presence  of  ita  rirala,  and  to  concede  to  each  a  certain  sbire 

Tbe  advantageous  side  of  tlie  effect  of  this  tnore  equable  de- 
velopment is  evident  enough. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  eimultaneous  unfolding  of  the  dif- 
ferent social  elements,  has  greatly  contriliuted  to  make  England  attain 
earlier  than  any  of  tbe  continental  nations  to  the  est^Blisbment  of  a 
government  at  once  orderly  and  free.  It  is  the  very  business  of  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  with  all  interests  and  all  powers,  to  reconcile  them  with 
each  other,  and  make  them  live  and  prosper  together  :  now  this,  from  a 
multitude  of  causes,  waq  already  iti  a  peculiar  degree  the  disposition,  and 
even  the  actual  state,  of  the  different  elements  of  EnglisQ  society;  » 
general,  and  tolerably  regular  government  had  therefore  less  difficnltyin 
constituting  itself.  So,  ag-ain,  tbe  essence  of  liberty  is  tbe  eimuItaDeoai 
manifestation  and  action  of  alt  interests,  all  rights,  all  social  elementi 
and  force-'.  England, therefore,  was  already  nearer  to  it  than  mostotber 
states.  From  the  same  causes,  national  good  seni<e,  and  intelligence  of 
public  affaira,  formed  itself  at  an  earlier  period.  .Good  senae  in  politm 
consists  in  taking  account  of  all  facts,  appreciating  them,  and  giviDg  to 
each  its  place  ;  this,  in  England,  was  a  necebsily  of  ber  social  concGcioBi 
a  natnral  result  of  tbe  course  of  her  civilization.' 

But  to  ajiation,  aato  as  individual,  tli«  oonsequences  of  doiH 
every  tkipg  by  halves,  of  arioptinf^  oomprontise  as  th»  nnireiw 
rule,  of  never  following  out  a  e-eneral  idea  or  DriuetDle  to  it* 
utmost  resi 
again,  M.  I 

'  In  the  (; 
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aental  ac^ne  of  action  with  more  bo|dnes8>  more  expaneion,  more  free* 
donu  AU  political  experim@Dt8,  so.  to  speak,  have  been  fuller  and 
more  cpmplete.*  [This  is  still  more  strikingly  true  of  the  present 
age,  and  its  great  popular  revolutions.]]  *  And  hence  it  has  happened 
that  political  ideas  and  doctrines,  (I  mean  those  of  an  extended  charac- 
ter, and  not  eimple  good  sense  applied  to  the  conduct  6f  affairs,)  have 
assumed  a  loftier  character,  and  unfolded  th^m^lres  with  greater  intel- 
kctoal  vigour.  EacI)  system  having  presented  itself  to  observation  in 
sonde  sort  alond,  and  having  4*eitiaiiied  long  on  the  Bciene,  it  bae  been  p08« 
sible  to 8ui;vef  il ma  a MrhoLe;  toasoend  to  ita jfirsi;  pfinoifilesy  descend  to 
ha  cemotefil;  ootiaequences  ;  in  short,  foUy  4o  ijompl^te  ita  theory*  Who- 
ev/er  observes  atte^ive&y  %he  genius  of  the  English  nation,  will  be  struck 
with  two  facts — the  sureness  of  its  common  sense  and  practical  ability  ; 
its  deficiency  of  genera)  ideas  and  commanding  intellect,  as  applied  to 
theoretical  questions.  If  we  open  an  English  book  of  history,  jurispru- 
dence, or  any  similar  subject,  we  seldom  find  in  it  the  real  foundation, 
the  ultimate  reason  of  things.  In  all  matters,  and  especially  in  politics, 
pure  doctrine  and  philosophy — science,  properly  so  called— bave  pros- 
pered far  more  on  the  Continent  than  in  England^  they  have  at  least 
eoared  higher,  with  greater  vigour  and  boidness.  Nor  does  it  admit  of 
dottbi,  that  the  diiflferent  fharaoter  of  the  developmeit  of  the  two  civiU** 
Mtioas  has.  greatly  coDtcibnted  to  this  jresiiitt' 


Art.   V. —  The  lAtterz  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope^  Eari  of 
Chesterfield ;  including  Numerous  Letters  now  first  published 
from  the  Original  Manuscripts.    Edited,  with  I^oteB,  by  Lord 
Mahon.    4  vols.  ^o.     Lendon :  1846. 

*rpHE  tiame  of  Chesterfield  has  become  a  synonyme  for  good- 
-^  breeding  and  poMteness  ;  it  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
all  that  is  graceful  in  manner  and  cold  in  heart,  attractive  in 
appearance  and  unamiable  in  rei^lity.  The  image  it  calls  up  ib 
that  of  a  man  rather  below  the  middle  height,  in  a  eoiart  suit  and 
blue  riband,  with  regular  features  wearing  an  habitual  express 
-sion  of  genftlemafYKkje  ease.  Hi*  address  is  insinuating,  bis  bow 
p'erfect,  his  compliments  rival  tho^e  of  Le  Qra/nd  Monarque  in 
delicacy:  laughter  is  too  denoonstrative  for  him,  butthesnaiie  of 
-courtesy  ip  ever  on  his  Up  ;  and  by  the  tiipe  he  has  gowe  through 
ijie  circle,  the  great  object  of  hi«  daily  ambition  is  aeoompliahed.^^ 
all  the  wotnen  are  abeady  half  in  love  with  bim,  and  every  man 
is  desirous  to  be  liis  frieddr -Bat  theiiame  reeaAls  littteor  nothing 
of  the  statesman,  the  orator,  the  wf  t.  We  for^t  that  this  same 
little  man  was  •one  of  the  befit  L^rds-LieuteHdntlneland  ever  knew, 
-tl^tf  beit  'Speaker  in  fixe  House' <ef  Lovd»  ^U  Piitt  and  Murray  en- 
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tered  it,  one  of  our  most  graceful  Essayists,  and  the  wittiest  man 
of  quality  of  his  time — a  time  when  wit  meant  something  more 
than  pleasantry  or  sparkle,  and  men  of  quality  prided  themselves 
on  having  dined  in  company  with  Swift,  supped  at  Button's  with 
^  the  great  Mr  Addison/  or  passed  an  evening  at  Pope's  villa  at 
Twickenham.  Nescia  mens  hominum  fatiy  sortisque  futurtB  i 
what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  all-accomplished,  eloquent, 
and  lettered  Earl  himself,  were  he  to  wake  from  the  dead  and 
find  his  reputation  resting  on  his  confidential  letters  to  his  son  I 
He  would  be  little  less  astonished  than  Petrarch,  were  he  to 
wake  up  and  find  his  Africa  forgt)tten,  and  his  Sonnets  the  key- 
stone of  his  fame. 

Dr  Johnson  has  said,  that  whenever  the  public  think  long 
about  a  matter,  they  generally  think  right.  Perhaps  they  do 
when  they  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  no  twist  or  warp  has 
heen  given  to  the  judgment  they  found  upon  them.  But  the 
best  of  Lord  Chesterfield  was  that  of  which  he  left  no  lasting  or 
no  easily  accessible  memorials;  and  Dr  Johnson  himself  gave  a 
warp  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  when  he  said  of  bis  lordship, 
that  he  was  *  a  lord  among  wits  and  a  wit  among  lords,'  and  pro* 
nounced  his  famous  diatribe  against  the  Letters,  (that  they 
taught  the  morals  of  a  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing- 
master;)  though  we  find  him  afterwards  telling  Boswell — '  I 

*  think  it  might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book.     Take  out  the 

*  immorality,  and  it  should  be  pUt  into  the  hands  of  every  young 

*  gentleman.' 

The  authority  of  the  Letters  is  certainly  impaired  by  the 
popular  notion  entertained  of  his  lordship  as  a  mere  courtier ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  a  short  review  of  his  life  will  form 
the  best  introduction  to  his  writings,  which  are  peculiarly  of  a 
class  requiring  to  be  read  by  the  light  that  personal  history 
throws  upon  them; — like  Roehfoucauld's  Maxims,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  or  apply  without  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Fnmde,  It  is,  moreover,  good 
for  literature  to  take  retrospective  views  occasionally  of  books 
and  characters  that  have  obtained  a  prescriptive  reputation ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  career  which  deserve 
to  be  dwelt  upon,  independently  of  their  use  in  illustrating  his 
rules  of  conduct  and  speculations  on  society.  We  propose,  then, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr  Maty  and  Lord  Mahon,  to  bring  this  orna- 
ment of  his  order  once  more  before  that  public  for  which  he 
loved  to  drape  himself^— to  sift  his  claims,  and  settle  definitively 
his  place  and  precedence  as  a  writer,  a  moralist)  and  a  man. 

The  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Ea^l  of  Chesterfield,'  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  first,  volume  of  the  ^diiiQn  of  Mia  mis- 
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cellsnedus  works  publi^bed.  ip,  1777v  oonaists  of  six  S0ction& 
The  firat  five  were  written  by  Dr  Maty;  th^  sixth  by  Mr 
Justamond,' wbo)  oa  Dr  JVlaty'sd^atb^  tookebarge  of  the  publi* 
datVoii.  >  Tbis  Memoir  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  second-rate 
biography.  , 

Lord  Mahon  has  contented  himself  witb  prefixing,  to  bis  edi<^ 
tion  of  tbe  Letters  th^  sketch  of  |^ord  Chesterfield's  life  and  cha- 
racter published  in  bis  ( Lord  Mahon's)  Uia^ory  oj  Bnijlai^*     It 
is  so  M^ell  written  that  we  could  wish  it  had  been  longer.     Lord 
Mahon,  himself  a  Stanhope,  has  of  course  enjoyed  ample  oppor* 
tunities  of  making  his  edition  complete.    .He  says  he  bad  two 
objects  in  view — to  combine  the  scattered  corrjespondence  in  one 
uniform  arrai^gemen^  with  explanatory  notes;   and  to  publish 
many  characteristic  letters  which  have  hitbeito  been  kept  back. 
He  has  succeeded  in  both ;  the  new  matter  is  valuable,  tbe  ar- 
rangement judicious^  and  the  only.&ult  we  are  inclined  to  find 
with  the  notes  is,  that  they  are  very  short  apd  far  between.     We 
will  now  proceed  at  once  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  article. 
The  family  of  Stanhope  is  one  of  the  .best  in  England,  aqd 
now  boasts  three  peerages,   Chesterfield,  Stanhope,  and   Har- 
rington.    The  date  of  the  Earldom  of  Chesterfield  is    1628. 
The  first  earl,  a  devoted  Royalist,  died  in  1656,  and  the  title 
descended  to  his  grandson,  the  ^  Milord  Chesterfield'  who  plays  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  Grammont's  Mtmoirs*     His  sop,  tbe  father 
of  the  Earl,  was  unknown  beyond  the  circles  of  private  life.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  ^  of  a  morose  di^posiiion  and  violent  passions, 
>  who  often  thought  that  people  behaved  ill  to  him,  when  they 
did  not  in  the  least  intend  it.'     He  married  one  of  the  daughters 
of  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.     She  did  not  live  long  enough  to  take 
charge  of  their  education,  and  in  consequence  of  the  unaccount- 
able dislike  or  indifference  of  the  father,  the  care  of  the.  eldest 
devolved  on  bis  grandmother.  Lady  Halifax,  a  woman  of  under- 
standing, conduct,  and  sensibility.     Dr  Maty  somewhat  mag- 
niloquently  compares  her  house  to  that  of  the  mother  of  the 
Oracehi ;  and  it  was  Undoubtedly  the  resort  of  tbe  leading  poll-* 
ticiuns  and  best  company,  from  whom  much  might  be  learnt  by 
80  apt  a  scholar  and  nice  observer  as  Lord  Chesterfield.  *  '  He 

•  was  very  young '  (says  Dr  Maty)  '  when  Lord  Galway — who, 
'  though  not  a  very  fortunate  genera),  was  a  man  of  uncommon 

*  penetration  and  merit,  and  who  often  visitied  the  Marchioness  of 
'  Halifax — obsierving  in  him  a  strong  inclination  for  a  political 
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'  life,  but  at  the  same  time  an  uiKioiiqaemble  tMte  far  pleamre, 

<  Tfith  some  tineture  of  laziness,  gave  him  thefoUowihgadrice-* 
^  If  76U  intend  to  be  a  man  of  business,  yon  must  be  an  early 

*  riser.     In  the  distWiguished  posts  yoar  parts,  rank,  and  foc^ 

*  tune,  will  entitle  you  to  fill,  you  will  be  liable  to  have  visitors 

*  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  unless  you  will  rise  constantly  at 

*  an  early  hour,  you  will  never  have  any  leisure  to  yourself.' 
He  took  the  hint,  and  acted  upon  it  through  life  ;  nor,  tbcMtgrh 
his  education  till  his  eighteenth  year  was  strictly  private,  daes 
he  appear  to  have  ever  wanted  the  spur  of  emulation,  wUcfa  it 
is  thought  the.  peeuliar  privilege  of  a  pubKc  school  to  apply. 

<  When  I  was  at  your  age  (eleven)  I  should  have  been  ashamed 

*  if  any  bay  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  al 

*  any  play  better  than  I  did;  and  I  should  not  have  rested  a  bm>- 

<  ment  till  I  had  got  before  him.' 

In  1712,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  entered  at 
Trinity  Hail,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  resident  member  of  that 
university.  We  are  tempted  to  translate  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
in  French  to  his  language-master,  M.  Joumeau,  soon  after  his 
arrival : — 

<  I  had  a  lively  pleasure  in  reading  the  letter  which  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  write  to  me.  It  seemed  as  if  you  were  speaking  to  me,  and  that 
I  was  in  the  company  of  the  man  in  the  world  I  esteem  the  most,  and 
whom  1  wish  most  ardently  to  please.  I  should  have  answered  it  sooner, 
had  I  not  been  passing  this  week  at  the  Bishop  of  Ely's,  who  lives  fif* 
teen  miles  off.  In  this  short  time  I  bare  seen  more  of  the  couutry  than 
I  had  seen  before  in  ail  my  life,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  in  tkis 
neighbourhood. 

<  I  continue  constant  to  my  stu^ieSi  which  as  yet  are  but  Latin  and 
Greeks  because  the  iair,  which  is  to  take  place  in  ten  days,  would  have 
interrupted  them;  but  as  soon  as  this  diversion  is  over,  I  am  to- com- 
mence civil  law,  philosophy,  and  a  little  mathematics  ;  but  as  for  ana* 
toroy,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  learn  it,  for,  although  there  is  a  poor 
devil  that  was  hanged  ready,  the  surgeon,  who  was  wont  to  perform  these 
operations,  has  objected  this  time  because  the  suhjeet  is  a  man^  and  then 
he  says  tbe  studei^s  are  not  desirous  to  attend.  I  find  Ibis  college  tiifi* 
nitely  the  best  in  the  whole  university,  for  it  is  the  smallest,  and  it  is 
filled  with  lawyers,  who  have  been  in  the  world,  and  understand  iifew 
We  habe  hut  aue^  oUrf/ymofh  who  is  also  the  only  won  in  the  coQe^e  %oho 

geU  dnmk*  Let  them  say  what  they  will,  tl)ere  is  very  Uttie  debauchery 
in  this  university,  and  particularly  among  people  of  condition ;  for  it 
would  re^uife  the  taste  of  a  porter  to  put  up  with  it  here.' 

This  Letter  is  curious^  not  merely  as  giving  an  insighi  into  tiie 
writer's  habits,  but  as  showing  that,  even  at  this  early  period^  he 

I)osse8sed  the  same  Iiveline8ft4^f  remark,  light  humour,  and  care- 
ess  ease  of  expression^  ^MMMIBAIV*^^  charm  of  his  Letters 
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ia  miirftadvtanoed  age,  and  whieh  he  himself  would  ptobably  have 
attributed  to  i^rsevering  care  in  the  fbrmation  of  a  style.  For 
thi^  reason  i$  is  difficult  to  beliere  the  account  he  gives  of  hfc 
-own  tone  and  manner  on  leaving  the  university.  '  When  I  first 
^  eanie  into  the  world  at  nineteen,  I  left  the  University  of  Cam- 
\  bridge,  where  I  w^s  an  absolute  pedant.  When  I  talked  my 
^  best  I  talked  Horace  ;  when  I  aimed  at  being  facetious  I  quoted 
<  M«rtial ;  and  wh«tt  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  I 
^  ialked  Ovid.'        j 

His  objieGt  in  thu9  exaggerating  his  own  defects  probably  was, 
to  show  bis  son  what  pains  could  do  in  overcoming  deficiencies. 
But  there  is  no  dotibt  he  studied  hard  enough  to  justify  a  fair 
share  of  pedantry,  so  far  as  learning  can  justify  it;  and  it  seems 
that  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  great  masters  of  oratory. 

*  So  long  ago  as  when  I  was  at  Cambridge,  whenever  1  read 

*  pieces  of  el5PiUjence  (and  indeed  they  were  my  principal  study,) 
\  whethex;  ancient  or  no^deru,  I  used  to  write  down  the  shining 

:*  pa^sagea^  and  then  tramdate  them  as  well  and  elegantly  as  ever 
'^  J  oottld ;  if  Latin  or  French,  into  English ;  if  English,  into 

*  French.     This,  which  I  practised  for  some  years,  not  only  im- 

*  proved  and  formed  my  style,  but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and 
'  memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.'  He  remained 
about  two  years  at  Cambridge,  and  then  started  on  the  grand 
tour,  unattended  by  a  Governor.  Nothing  worth  mentioning  is 
recorded  by  others  or  himself,  till  his  travels  brought  him,  in  the 
summer  of  1714,  to  the  Hague,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he 
began  to  play  an  independent  part  in  society.  The  love  of  shin- 
ing, which  he  so  strongly. inculcates^  here  broke  out  in  a  man- 
ner which  shows  it  to  be  not  unaccompanied  by  risk.     *  When 

*  I  went  abroad,  I  first  went  to  the  Hague,  where  gaming  was 
^  mach  in  fashion,  and  where  I  observed  that  many  people  of 
'  shining  rank  and  character  gained  too.  I  was  then  young, 
^  and  ^itiy  enoi^h  to  believe  that  g^tming  was  one  of  their  ac- 
'  compli^lwents:;  and,  ^  I  aimed,  at  perfection,  X  adopted  gam- 

. '  \v^  as  ^  necessary  step  to  it*  Thus  I  acquired  by  error  the 
>  habit  of  a  vice»Mwhi(^,  far  froip  adorning  my  character,  has,  I 
'  am  tcopscijous,  been  a  great  blemish  to  it.' 

Ft<m  the  Hague  he  repaired  tQ  Paris,  where  so  much  of  the  col- 
lege ru^ti^^  still  9tupk  to  \m  was  rapidly  rubbed  off.  In  December 
1714,  be  writfs  to  M,  Jppme9.u ; — ^  I  shall  not  give  you  ray  opi- 

*  niow  of  the  F^^cb,  because  I  am  very  often  taken  for  one,  and 

;'  maBy  a  Ffonchman  has  paiid  me  <the  highest  compliment  they 

'  think  they  qan  pay  to  any  one,  which  is^^Sir,  you  are  just  like 

/  oae  of  lis.     I  will  merely  tell  you  that  I  am  insolent;  that  I 

.f  talk  J^^G^  very  loudo  a^d^ili  a  dogiQatipal  tone.    I  sing  and 
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*  diince  as  I  \ralk ;  and  lastly,  that  I  spend  a  monstroaa  deal  of 
^  money  in  powdef,  feiithers,  and  white  gloves'—- He  after  thought 
better  of  the  French ;  and^  like  Marlow  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^ 
lie  must  have  kept  his  loud  talking  and  gay  rattle  for  the  coffee- 
house and  the  barmaid ;  for  on  his  first  arrival  at  Paris  he  suffered 
under  a  most  pitiable  degree  of  mauvaue  honte  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

— *  1  g:ot  more  courage  soon  afterwards,  and  was  intrepid  enough  te  go 
up  to  a  tine  woman,  and  tell  her  that  1  thought  it  a  warm  day ;  she  an- 
swered me  very  civilly,  that  she  thoMght  so  too ;  upon  which  the  conversa- 
tion cea««ed  onmy  partfbr  sometime,  till  she,  good -natu  redly  re8umijig,|ipoke 
to  me  thus.  I  see  your  embarrassment,  and  1  am  sure  the  few  words 
you  said  to  me  cost  you  a  great  deal ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged  for  that 
reason  and  avoid  good  company.  We  see  that  you  desire  to  please,  and 
that  is  the  main  point ;  you  want  only  the  manner,  and  you  think  that 
you  want  it  still  more  than  yon  do.  Yon  must  go  through  your  novi- 
ciate before  yon  can  profess  good  breeding;  and,  if  yon  wiH  be  my  novice, 
I  will  present  yon  to  my  acquaintance  as  such.  You  will  easily  imagine 
how  much  this  speech  pleaded  me,  and  how  awkwardly  1  answered  it ; 
I  heipnied  once  or  twice  (for  it  gav«  me  a  burr  in  my  throat)  before  I 
coold  tell  her  that  1  was  very  much  obliged  to  her;  that  it  was  true  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  distrust  my  own  behaviour,  not  being  used 
to  fine  company ;  and  that  1  should  be  proud  of  being  her  novice  and 
receiving  her  instructions.  As  soon  as  I  bad  fumbled  out  this  answer, 
she  called  up  three  or  four  people  to  her,  and  said  S^ave^-vous^  (for  she 
was  a  foreigner  and  I  was  abroad,)  que  fai  entrepris  ce  jeune  homme 
et  qi^il  lefaut  rcissurer?  Pour  moiy  je  cro!s  en  avoir  fait  la  conquete^ 
car  il  9  est  emancip^  dans  le  moment  au  point  de  me  aire  en  tremhlant 
qu'il  faisoit  chaud,  Tl  faut  que  vous  m*aidiez  d  le  dercutUer,  Il  lui 
Jitut  nicessaiirmnewt  une  passioHy  et  s*il  ne  nCenjuge  pas  di^ne,  nous  Iwi  en 
chercherons  quelque  autre*  Au  reste,  man  noviee^  nallez  pas  wms 
encanaillcr  avec  desjilles  d opera  et  des  comidiennes,  gut  vous  4pargneront 
lesfrais  et  du  sentiment  et  dela  poUtesse,  mats  qui  voum  en  couterowt  bien 
plus  a  tout  autre  igan-d* 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  opened  a  new  eareer  for  every 
young  man  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  and  Lord  Stanhope 
(for  this  was  his  title  till  the  death  of  his  father  ia  1726)  har- 
ried home  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  new  dynasty.  He 
entered  public  life  under  the  auspices  of  his  relative,  the  first  E^u^l 
•Stanhope,  the  favourite  minister  of  George  I ,  who  immediately 
appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedehaniber  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales — a  post  well  suited  to  his  age  and  habits.  It 
gave  him' an  opportunity,  of  observing  the  manners  of  a  eoart; 
and  his  Characters^  as  well  as  numerous  remarks  seattered 
through  his  Letters,  show  that  he  made  an  exeellent  use  of  it. 

He  entered  the  Hou^e  of  Comnions  as  member  for  St  Germains 
in  the  first  parliament  of  George  L,  and  lost  no  time  <&  trying  the 
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fAoaeyaf  fli^  fty^tem  entraining  to  which  lie  had  for  yeiirs  suUected 
kfatt^lf  with  the  view  of  becoming  an  orator.  He  spoke  for  the 
fibttlme  in  iupport  of  the  proposed  impeachment  of  the  Duke  (^ 
Ormondy  and  attracted  some  attention  by  the  decided  tone  of  his 
opinions^  as  well  as  by  the  fluency  of  his  declamation.  But  he 
md  bardlydone  speaking  when  one  of  the  opposite  party  took 
him  on  one  side,  paid  him  a  high  compliment  on  his  debut^  and 
Mninded  him  that,  as  he  still  wanted  six  weeks  of  being  of  age, 
he  was  liable  to  a  faeaivy  jpenalty  for  isitting  or  voting  in  the' 
Hou9e,  and  niust  immediately  absent  himself  for  a  brief  mterral, 
unless  he  wished  his  minority  to  be  made  known.  Lord  Stan- 
hope made  the  gentleman  a  low  bow,  quitted  the.  House  directly 
without  Toting,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  ex« 
tremely  useful  in  procuring  information  regarding  the  Jacobite 
rising  in  17 15%  On  his  return  the  year  following,  he  took  fre«^ 
^uent  part  in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  had 

S lined  suiScient  distinction  to  justify  the  advancement  which  his 
end  and  relaiion  Ae  Minister  was  anxious  to  confer  upon  him ; 
when,  unluckily,  the  Prince's  quarrel  widi  the  King  broke  out, 
and  Lord  Stanhope  remained  faithful  to  the  Prince,  though  some 
tempting  offers  were  made  to  him.     Among  others,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  his  father  a  Duke,  and  the  old  earl  was  extremely 
angry  with  him  for  not  closing  with  the  proposal.     Lord  Stan* 
liope,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  systematic 
opposition^;  he  occasionally  tent  his  vote  to  the  government,  and 
in  1723  he  was  rewarded  for  coming  to  their  aid  on  a  critical  oc- 
casion, by  being  appointed  Captain'  of  t^e  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 
LfOrd>  ToWBshend,  his  predecessor  in  the  post)  kdvised  him  to 
Hiake  it  more  profitable  than  he  himself  had  done,  by  disposing  of 
the  placet. '  '  For  once,'  (was  the  atiswer,)  '•  I  would  rather  fol- 
^-low  vour  lotdshlp^s  example  than  your  advice.*    H^  was  also 
affefed  the  red  riband  on  the  revival  of  the  Bathin  1735 ;  but  he 
tboughttb^ordev  beneath  bis  rank,  and  was  even  angry  with  his 
jroonger  hv^dier  foa-  accepting  tti.     We  need  hardly  say  that  he . 
"was  too  sensible  a  man  to  be  averse  firom- marks  of  honour,  pro- 
dded they  really  carried  oonsideration  along  with  them ;  and  six 
^9ea»  later  .we  fihd  him  claiming  the  garter  from  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Willi  the  remark,  <  I  am  a  man  of  pleasure,  qnd  the 
^  blue  ^riband  wqnld  add  two  inches  to  toy  heigtit.* 
J  He  probably  owed  bis  inport«nce  at  this  time  to  his  rank  and. 
oeAnexioiMy  tafh^tfaan  to  his  powers  as  a  speaker;  for  the  House"^ 
of  Gomnons  was  certainly  an  onoongeniai  field  for  them.     He^ 
was  liotsfilit^  either  by  n^rture^Hr  study  for  a  popular  assembly*^ 
Hia  style' wiaiBted  ^be  requisite  degree  of  nerve  and  muscle,, aa 
BMUch  as;  Us  pdhyslcs^  fradie,     Hb  very  taste  and.  refihei^en^> 
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Molb^f  ca,^9d  .foe  bia  ^ojb  appeaij^t  tp  ndA^totog^  ilWe*    JStf fid 

fg^BdiQiki^g  Xh^  p^mi  a^twi  (Of fth^  mO|eTiWfapbaibl9(^^Ml4 

ftt  ^^  ri<li<5»^,ifchwigbiJiQfctf(^n4^j  upon  tr^tW  wMllltfefc  (9i 
','»QQiQ  tini0r(|i9td:if  ^ijE^il  iby^'$MIfW;  haftdiiptriwipe  for')ejr<*f 
tlin'sf  ^rim  quf'Jit4e00mfm:iin.  ridict^l^    JLal^.%  JH£^/kfi^?wi¥biv 

]^^  ftii^j In  f, n^^e ^prdp^iftte -^phei^iqf  ^iwb /.  Tfce  HmM 
ofvJL^frdft  a|;.tlii^'|>»ripd.ftl|od  a  Veyf?.diflfe»ftlit.  position  ftqii  jivbA 

^,db^!M'P«o$ent;'aiKl;tli0  f^te^  go¥^nmm!kt^  hxwig^  m^m  k^ 

i^h^t^  and  divmo^^  nearly  M  often  as  oi^  tbOse,  ^f >  Ifae.  m^Mii^ 

^(.CpmiBon^*     Eiffbfcyop.a  IwiKlf^d  piElBfrSiiiafl  toi  ail;rUP»mildt 

^ttond«ln^9  ?^b^  tbp.90i9r^^  was^uHi  tytichinove  t[bati  chatfuiir 

im9»arOtt^a0  at  p^e^^tf  b^  |J}e«ebdr^el«fr  ^f  tb«'a«fbe9ic#;diffeted 

e^Pten  tiaUy  from  tbat^pf  ^b^  rep^^i^ntatiyie  r  body*    H^0  his  ki^^ 

1|4^  ea9^  deli^f^  irony,  ^qq  bluMOur^.  per$u^ve  taifis,:  mdk 

gmoefuUyJowJng  p#f ip(^j  rwouo/appJ^cMited  i  fid  no^aomn-Iy^  iiuft^ 

l$h;uptioo>of .^ar^e  freediQP)  woWdb^  «ndiirQd>;  an^ibisiKHAl  minll 

<^.  tbj(i»» 'OQeigetio  bi»9te  a^d  intpulswQ.  mOveoteat^  r^icb  «i» 

ina^parid^l^  irorn  tbe  bigbost  cfSbr^s  'Otf  eloi^MWt^  Nraa:  deiemedli 

r^ber  a  i0l^rk..tbaa  g^d^eft;  £99  eV)eit  ChaiJhaifHj  wbfe»  be >ab 

£9fth  bis  Mtt9^W  bft*  b0en{^DowA/to  wl^e  t^^r  JoifdaUpf  tem4 

]|keen(^,^tod  1i<raft:«<Hii€tt^0aa<:ie)a9<fd  of  ocMipAmiMmg  rtlHs<%» 

nitjr  of  tb^it  HoD^sO.'    J^otdiGbe^lorAiIjd  (wnlicvtoly  eMotM^ilr 

tbflit  graeefd  aM  Jidban«  ^eMfidCpy  wbttb  UgbttM  up  aod  i4^ 

l^fB  to  at^iiM^iil^  tfilbbO*  atptp^iMong  to  triOe  tritfajdwrsukjcil^ 

<Hf  oveif  ;dfl|gM»*«riQgiiilo  wbat.bo- wOoU  leraaftb^r  tulgkril^,  of.iL- 

j^ke;  4nd  m^o.y  of  &e>bt«s^ poUbttcfJ  ag; vail  as  aodiO #tf  artjjSiog^ 

bia  tiiyieiareaUvtibitlffl40)iiBi.  .    ' 

:  It  was  neai'ly  five  ^ysars,  Jiowot^^  aftier  im.  aeotatioa  tto  tfia^ 

paera£«,  wbeii  hO  iMoaincbfOiie  of  tife^  adidotvAcilged  Uadem  ^ 

dm  Ufipeir  UoBset    Otfo^ge^tbo  Firat.diad  in  IfdTyCnd  iteimfii 

tben  expected  that  liOrd-iJfaeatetffJd  vobU  t^mp4b&mamaiof 


of  beiag  plaoed  in  Ugb  offioe«t  dione,  iie  ^waaidiipaAohBri  4m  •» 
ealbassy  to  tfao  Hague.  TUa  post^  iMbilcfw  4h«  inlnlion  oA* 
tho  Mimstry  in  aeoding  bim  tbete,  luM  vott  fiMed  ioln'abiHtHa^ 

and  he  oontmed  to  add  consideraUy  ko  ^is  iMolalm'  bfia 

of  it.    InttSHf  Load  Townabondi  lundng  wmfd  «  plan 


nitmia^iihelhke  ^'■'H^^iartA,  ndnenV-Lonh  ClkSBttcfiBld!  to 
vaitoa  tbelithg'^t  Irleiroet-iShij^  mi  Lis  ratunt  fei^  Han  over j 
iai  ddBTTQ  pvninssMta  to  'MtsBd''tijs''Miiie9ty  to  iXicn)d«n  ooa 
aeecHiiti«f:^rUe:banDe»;  TJDS'.i«ltt;d«acI&  iIHe  hiqie  tfaat'die 
King  might  be  won  over  by  the  charm  of  the  Earl's  conversatioitj 
aadi>e-p;c^}u;iie4  to  appoint  Itii^  in- t|i«  pPuksVp^ce^  ^.TIi^  ftra- 

GbeatkkfiEUl.:w«Bti  ittsk  ld<  id»  ^nbssdy,  .Wl»r  hnpiewkag  ^ 

IkaimrtfWt^oi*  ixmoaince  ^the 

U(^,'  oM^f^fn  htm,  tts  to  obtain 

ihie  ftlft««  oif  Ht|  lis  ^edecessoi-  iii 

tfae""  placed  who  *  bioney  "by,  the 

patron'age  attact  le  persons  he  ha4 

appointed,  ani  ed.     '  I  have  4t 

tpres^ntmi  thoi  >a^  the  answer^ 

f  putr'  if  t  alter  i  fioi\i  to  tKose  who 

f  iiaT«  Wngfatin/.  -'  .    I  !■    ■  ''.'.'■:',' 

I    itoiM  Ch«st«»liel|I  refiiwiMd.iibroftdtiU,l7i2l}^«ltei)  he  gdveup 

bts^aikaasjhj     lie  iiad> duffased 'lioth' ia  hcahfaandfarten^dnnfii^ 

his  residence  at  the  Ha^ae^Knii/tiaoU  hin  Mme  inoiit)»  to  g&itt 

Mmt^giA  eifci^Wto  velitBie  ^ia  {M)rKMc«ita):y  Bttmdaticc,  wk'ich 

lloV  ^eetim«^nt«iaiUMiig.'     EJ^at  first  ;su|ifR(i^teil  tbe  mimHCe^ 

bvU  "fiui  to»  fdiid  of  ka  ^n k  ifldie{>endeilo^  ^  fiilfil  tlie  oendkioDi 

wbfek :Sit''^ob«ri  WA)p,otoexact^freiR^naiadlwFeilfiB;  Mdtlicit 

£i|eiMkAi^-ww  cbiw*<j(beiiU)-  BbotUlVad.     On-  tlieiDtnNliaelinB.itf 

the  famous  Excise  6il)t  Lofd  Chesterfield  «^eneu;icfi<J  the  scheme 

in  the  strongest  teriqii,  aad  his  three  brothers  voted  against  it  in 

the  Mouse  of  Commoni..   So  bigh/Wflf  th».  popular  excitement, 

that  when  Queen  dtrolinQ  oonuUed .  Loid  Soarbcfrough  as  to 

the  possibility  of  carryjag  tlw  bill,  W  bteportc^ta  hkve  told  tier 

that  he  could  answer  foriits  tegiMentb^nM'di^' Pretender,  but 

jH^  ^aitMt.  the  oppt»«TB  of  ^ts  exa^ii  upon  <wbi«^  tlie  Qiiden, 

fritb  t«afi  In-hW'  eyes,  «Aid,  '.Then  we  miMt^bp  it.'     T^ 

J^iHwtry  «>Bainimtnineet!daDgert:and  watoidjr saved  by  tbe"tael 

Af  the  Pninter  is  yielding' wiiUow4ike  to  ihe-itscm.  ,.lk  was  noC 

4rt-  Mwh  ft  seaKin  thdt  he  «aulct  ttflFCrd  toimelte  a  «lww  of.  taag* 

MUnimtyt     Lond  Chesterfield  ■Vts  wnHsanJy  ^isuiMed  Ifrocn  Ebie 

•dBoe-cf  lord  Mew«rd«  Md  the  miButtrial  paper»:fell  uptn  luM 

vitJt  nore  than  utuaL  adpuity.     One  trriber  ia  a  leading  gomrti*- 

9UCDt^nt'1r«at-tlie'le)ieth  b(  iautiueting,' that  reJUomi«r<tM 

Vf^BOTtil  .NaeenBecUd  «it£  BoIUics  kiiglit  fe  diM^osai,  if  itwer* 

Aot  dangefows  to  ^leak  «uch' truths  of  a  pticc  a»  wgfat  b«  kerned 

^twn^ai^  maSfmagkm.     Lord' C WaterfitH  mH  and  «ilctii»l  tiiis 

aMack  by  a  ancMage  to  tbeauMmymoul  wnler,  forKtl) y  authiWK 


1 


4SQ  Ldrd  CheHerfidiL  .Oct^ 

Daring  the  next  two  years  Lord  CfaesterfieU  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  left  no 
means  untried  to  effect  the  downfall  of  the  minister  who  had 
insulted  him.     Dr  Maty  tells  a  curious  story  in  illustration  of  his 

zeal : 

«  The  late  Lord  R ^,  with  many  good  qnalities,  and  eren  learning' 

and  parts,  had  a  strong  desire  of  being  thonght  skilful  in  pbjsic,  and  was 
Terj  expert  in  bleeding.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  knew  his  foible,  and 
on  a  particular  occasion  wished  to  ba^e  his  vote,  came  to  him  one  merar 
ing,  and,  after  having  conversed  upon  indifferent  matters,  complained  <^ 
the  headach,  and  desired  his  lordship  to  feel  his  pnlse.  It  was  found 
to  beat  high,  and  a  bint  of  losing  blood  given.  I  have  no  oljection  ;  and* 
as  I  hear  jour  lordsbip  has  a  masterly  hand,  will  you  £ivour  me  with  trying 
your  lancet  upon  me  ?  Apropos,  said  Lord  Chesterfield  after  the  oper- 
ation, do  you  go  tatbe  House  to-day?  Lord  R  answered,  1  did 
not  intend  to  go,  not  being  sufficiently  informed  of  the  question  which  is 
to  be  debated;  but  you  who  have  considered  it,  which  side  will  you  be  of? 
The  Earl  having  gained  bis  confidence^  easily  directed  his  judgment ;  h4 
carried  him  to  the  House,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he  pleased.  He  used 
afterwards  to  say,  that  none  of  his  friends  had  done  so  much  as  he,  har* 
ing  literally  bled  for  the  good  of  his  country/ 

Though  Lord  Chesterfield  contributed  largely  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Minister,  he  was  left  out  of  the  new  government,  which 
lost  considerably  in  public  con6dence  for  want  of  him.  In  *  An 
^  Ode  to  a  Great  Number  of  Great  Men,  lately  made,'  he  is  thuii 
apostrophised  in  company  with  his  friend  John  Duke  of  Argyll : 

*  More  changes,  better  times,  this  isle 
Demands.     Oh,  Chesterfield,  Argyll  I 

To  bleeding  Britain  bring  'em : 
Unite  all  hearts,  appease  each  storm ; 
'Tis  yours  such  actions  to  perform. 

My  pride  shall  be  to  sing  'em.' 

.  He  continued  in  opposition,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  {m 
on  commenting  on  the  want  of  conduct^  as  contradistinguished 
from  behaviour^  at  Dettingen)  gave  sneh  strong  personal  offence  to 
George  II.,  -that  his  exclusion  from  public  employment  might 
have  proved  permanent,  could  his  services  have  been  dispensed 
with*  In  1744,  however,  the  King  was  obliged  to  give  up  hia 
£avoarite  minister,  Lord  Carteret,  and  to  accept  the  coalition  or 
^  broad^bottom^  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Chestetfield^ 
The  state  of  affairs  abroad  being  just  then  the  main  difficulty, 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Dutch  of  vital  imp6rtance,  it  was 
arranged  that  be  should  go  first  to  Holland  as  Amhassador,  and 
then  to  Ireland  as  Lord* Lieutenant;  a  plan  in  which  the  K{«|f 
acquiesced  tbo  more  readily  on  account  of  its  removing  his  su^ 
posed  enemy  from  court     He  stood  out  for  some  time  agaii)^ 


admitting  the  Kaii  into  the  cabinet,  or  granting  him  a  perftooal 
.ialenrieWy  but  waa  compelled  to  concede  both  points,  and  could 
^only  show  bis  resentment  by  bis  manner,  which  he  took  care  to 

make  a«  ungracious  as  possible.     The  only  words  be  uttered  ac 

the  leave-taking  audience,  when  the  Karl  requested  to  bt 
•honoured  with  bis  commandsi  were^  *  You  have  received  your  in* 

<  etrueUonSf  my  L(^<U 

The  Earl  succeeded  tolerably  well  with  his  old  friends  their 
jHigh  Mightinesses ;  but  we  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  this 
mission  or  its  effects^  and  gladly  hasten  with  him  to  Ireland^ 
inhere,  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1745>— a  most 
.trying  period  for  a  new  Lord-Lieuteoant^  as  the  Catholics  wer# 
^hourly  expected  to  take  arms  to,  co-operate  with  the  Preten* 
deri.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  wise  and  en« 
'lightened  policy  which  he  therC' adopted  and  enforced.  It  was 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  his  age.  Indeed,  we  should  be 
(Mizzled  to  name  any  other  EngUsh  statesman  till  we  come  to 
3urke)  capable  of  conceiring  such  a  scheme  of  government ; 
much  less  of  carrying  it  into  effect  with  firmness,  impartiality^ 
mid  disinterestedness.     All  his  more  immediate  predecessors  had 

foverned  through  *  managers,'  i.  e*,  the  heads  of  certain  great 
^rotestant  lEanulies,  who  uiuiertook  to  manage  the  two  Houses^ 
emooth  down  all  difficulties,  and  make  the  viceregal  office  a 
pleasant  sinecure ;  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  domineer 
over  the  rival  party,  divide  the  entire  patronage,  job  the  revenue) 
and  anticipate  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  they  thought  fit» 
&o  well  understood  and  so  effectually  carried  out  was  this  ar- 
ipangement,  that  we  find  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  giving  as  a 
Teasou  for  accepting  the  lord-lieutenancy,  that  it  was  a  place 
<where  a  maa  bad  business  enough  to  hinder  him  from  falling 
lisleep,,  and  not  enough  to  keep  him  awake%  It  was  not  even 
regarded  as  affording  sufficient  scope  for  an  independent  mode  of 
thuking  or  acting,  to  make  it  worth  the  acceptance  of  a  man  of 
XiMfd  Chesterfield's  political  eminence ;  and  some  sur«> 
^se  was  expressed  at  his  eagerness  to  get  appointed  td  it* 
Xord  Marehmont  records  in  his  Diary  the  reasons  alleged  in 
^conversation  by  the  Earl  himself,  which  are  all  of  a  personal 
and  not  very  elevated  kind ;  but  be  may  have  thought  a  little 
-dissimulation  justifiable,  and  mig^t  have  feared  incurring  ridicule 
,or  provoking  opposition  by  explaining  himself  more  fully.  He 
certainly  felt  and  expressed  a  full  conviction  of  his  own  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  post,  and  had  it  repeatedly  in  his  thoughts  at  a  long 
^antecedent  period.  *  One  morning  (says  Dr  Chenevix)  ^tbat  I 
/  was  with  biro,  his  Lordship  was  expressing  how  much  he  waa 
^  concerned  tbi^  I  yf^  so  long  without  having  better  preferment. 


4tt  ia^  Omdei^ltU.  Out 

>ttnd  tald-ne  in  hl»j«tdn7'iaBiin«r->-Wfe)),  i  Iittr^  jsU  Absghtwf 

<  a  vay  in  which  I  ua  sura  yov'U'sueoeed  with  8if  Kobert.  60 
i*'Bii<i  tell  hito  from  di«,  that  Iifili«cc«p1«f  tb«  bmlUieotenanef^f 

*  IreUnii,  and  I  am  lara  hk  trili  then  pipevTS  y»tt  a  g<o«A  Mig 

<  from  the  Crowit  M    > 

The  first  care  of  the  iie#  Xi>ord-y«nt»ttBnt  wis  to  fiM»te'4b« 
possibility  of  being  impeded  in  bis  designs.  H«  inmtcd  ob 
Toarte  blanche  in  mpeet  of  eveiy  sort  *f  patrons^;  aart'wbeo, 
on  bi»  ponmeting  hw  chaplam  ^Dr  Cbenenx)  fev  ik  Bisbopij^ 
^t«  King  hffiiuted,  «nil  bei^Wl  be.  woldd-  hwh  oU  for  WBttiT 
tMiilid&te,  be  desired  the  Secrrtary  of  StMe  tvsay,  tbM  in  dbt 
cue  his  Maj^ty  mtist  l«»k  om!  for  iRimImp  LorikLicuIcbapl 
■He  was  ec^ally  peMnptory  wkb  the  fviak  placeneH  ~wh<»  wen 
regarded  as  pledged  tup^orteri  of  the  Crown.  Tbe-  Master  ef 
the  Hoik  (the  piaee  WB8  then  »  sinecure)  haV^n^givon'MBlc 
troubte  in  the  House  of  Ciommona,  he  sent  for  hits  «tHt'«li4-^ 

*  Master,  yon  muttdo'tbe  King's  bosiflesi,  or  b«i  turriettoat-flC 

*  VouV  employatent ;  and  if  you  are,  f  shall:  nbt  60  as  they  ito-iii 

*  Enjjland,  for  you  thai)  neVer  come  in  agaia  as  long-aa- 1  haf* 
'  any  power.'  Thia  sounds  banfa,  but  decided  steps  wMe  i>cw» 
aary  toshew  tttat  b*  had  made  up  fata  mind  nottflbd  Awamd^ 
er-he  would  hava  bean  evosleii  al  «*«*|y  turn  by  tb«  ditappontted 
ttanagers  ami  their  frienda/  The  oESoe  of  prbicipal  Sowetary . 
had  usually  been  eonfbtred  on  Bone  elever,  active,  enttfrMMa;^ 
person,  who£d  the  wbalajirotkand^msnopoliied  die  efaii«f  power 
(witb(Mit  the  reapUDalbiiily)  •(  hia  OMef.  Ltfrd  CheainrMt 
chose  R  Seoretavy,  aa  a  Meyor  of  the  P^aee  iwtba  «at4y  daya^ 
&e  French  nonarehy  Womd  have  ehtsen  a  Kia^  ;  b«  ^oh  -a 
aeeretary-  JainSant.  The  gMitlenan  thus  hoqalMd:  -waa  Ht 
l^yddel,  a  membef  of  Paniataent,  and  (lo  boiv#w  hit  awblfc 
patron's  words)  a  very  ^ntotl  pretty  young  ie9»w,  b«t.'|Mt  i 
taan  of  businesst     Ii«  was  t^t  adaresaed  on  hla'  irac  iriai^ 

*  Sir,  yau'will  receir*  the  emoluments  of  yoat  pl&edj'birt  I 

*  will  do  the  buain^sa  myself,  being  detgrndned  tu^  have  n»fiiM 
'•minister.'*  .  Tb6  next  step  was  to  conciliate  g««d'-w4lt  bmt^in- 
^iro'  confidence.  -  HU  speech  «n>  opening:  tbe  Saaai^,  wdl 
admirably  adapta 


:.  •  When  WiHian 
toril  Hig-h  Admiral 
tBting  to  the  Board 
that  effect,  Bpiiker 
*pimdpTOen,  (tohla 
^tition;  Trocp  ym,  i 


|«0.  U^^liM»mL  4» 


iiili>4nAu«iioeon'  St  8usoeptii>Ie;  people  like  the  ImlK'  >  TlieiUBf^ 
IMPfegtfiM^  t^s^  made,  \Ka»  nmek  aided  'by  tb6  timely  appearonft 
of.  a  supplemental:  Drafiier's  Letter,  in  \rhjch  Swift'^  )ijL)rte;'^i^ 
ftmtated  with  sittffibjertir  exactness  to  deceive  %he  jnultitude.  *  Dr 
i^fety;  thinks  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  a  hand  ill  "It,  TM 
JDean  ^^tainly  had  not ^  for  he  was  thei^dyjng,'  and  unable  td 
tmX  the  arrival  of  the  only  jU^ri-Lieuteiiant  eqju^l  !tQ  any  tHi^jf 
Wj^  J^  In^^jBciang^  Of  Jfxiu^i  with  Ibuo^towtpiA  Ji^  ^jo^^ldflat 

*  you  do  here  ?  Get  back  to  your  own  country,  and  send  us  ,<mii 

*  bobbies  again/  ^  ^  %  ^ 

f  •  Itis  told  io-the  SmfiiaTm^  that  the  P^aa  nev^r  coi^d  ;  prevail 
IM^iX^iui  (?aJ?tpret  tp^noinipat^  him.  qne  of  the  trustees  of  tWl^ 
«w\ifaA(oryBt PC  evBn: a  jijuMicei  of  peaces  Bisf  lowd^hipi  altwi^)^ 
Mplied^  >^  I  avk  tetne^  Mr  Deai%  jrouvjdespise  those  &at^ra,>  afld 
^^wenkl  not  ateept  of  them/  The  Dean-anewf  iiedy  ^i  ^o^i  wr 
f  loiidi  i  do  not^  ais  I  migfa^  be  servieeab^  to  the  ptibiic  in  bo(4 
*- capacfties  5  btit,  ab  .1  wonld  not  be  governed  by  yonr  exciK- 
^tency,  nor  job  at  the  board,  or  suffer  abuses  to  pass  there,  <)ir 
.f'^tit  ^  (qiirirter-session'sWizes,  I  know  that  you  wiH  not  indulgfe 
j^  me  for  the  good  of  this  unhappy  nation;  but  if  I  were  a  wbrtV 
'f  less  itember  of  parliament,  or  a  bishop,  and  would  vote  fp?:th^ 
f  cpurt»  /and  betray  my  co,m>try,  then  you  would  readily  grsuijt 
,f,3pay.  rf;qii(8sll;-'  J^Qr4  Captewi  replied,  witfa  equal,  freedom  ai^d 
pietilmesB,.  ^What  yousHyis  lil^isaily  true*  and  tkej^one  yeMn 
^  must  excuse  me.'  We  cannot  describe  Lord  Chesterfield's  ^aiib- 
Ifl^flistration  bottt^i;,  thapby  ^ayii^g,  that  |ie  would  :  gladly  Iiave 
l^^i^pated  the  Dean  tQ  both  v  for  he  was  ad^i^^ed.  en^tniQr  |ip 
j^|#. of  1^).  kinds ;  he  made  it  Wprincipa\i study  ^.&vi'Oi)t9«A9li 
j^fHTT'^^t  abuses^ ;  and^  ^r  frqoi  disicoapteaaAeij^g  jt^ey^a  who  y/^^ve 
^J^ely  to  give  t|;ouble>Jf^  anxiously  nought  out  and  put  hini^t^ 
.ija^  extant) cc^mmunicatioa  with  all  (UHe.B^bk^p  B^i^keJjf  and 
^JSfc,  Prior)  wbo  bad  the  gpod  of  the  toj^ptyy  at.beetrt^Maiid  Wi« 
"^Qj^al^ed  to.|fivey.8pi#id  advjice  in  advai>ci<ig;  i^ .  Tw4  stdirt.  <^3h 
4l|ketft.fipo|n*his,.Xi?tt^Sr  tK).Mr  Prior,, will  p^ot^  bpvjjart  a  »view 
4i^  .^^  of,  the  chs^rapter  a^d^  r^al  w^nt*  of  the  Iiishjt  ai)dt  bow 
jsfpg^krly<  suj^riptT.  he  sbowed  him^ielf  to  the  cant  and  ci9)nruj)ti(¥^ 
•4>^ih^idasr>  whi^)),, alap  I  bas Mrdiy  y^t-qeai^d tOib^  t^oa^l^ ^ 
,4»r?iuptiQ|i<^fpttrpwn.  .  j 

v..uM^.^flnse  (fiolkeiiies'fer  menuloctiHres  of  gla^psper,'&e.))ftrellr^fii0tt 
nrf^jehtf  thid'  £  wd8hf>p80(>ie  in  Ireland  >  wpuld  at'tenil  lo  wUh  'a$i  >iiMick  .isi- 
stfi^lrirrl^ni'tjirQ^Ajs  th/?)(.dD  to-jpb^.of  anT'erjr  difierbfit  witureE.  ITbe^e 
JWf^%if^:^)jW  wWJyjinen^sfi)  their  fort«i|ef>»  ,end  imprAW  ^tiieir 


4d4  Lard  Chestet^ield^  OeU 

Ii,eave  us  and  ymkr  regular  forces  in  Ireland  to  tight  for  yoo*  think  ^ 
ymxt-  manufactures  at  least  as  much  as  of  your  militiai  and  b«  as  much 
upon  your  guard  i^inst  poverty  as  against  Popery  ;  take  my  word  fos 
itj  you  are  in  more  danger  of  the  former,  than  of  the  latter,  , 

<  I  hope  my  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Meatb,  goes  on  prosperously  with. 
his  charter-schools.  I  call  them  bis ;  for  I  really  think,  that  without  hia 
care  and  perseverance  they  would  hardly  have  existed  now.  Though 
their  operation  is  sure,  yet,  being  slow,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  Irish  taste 
of  the  time  present  only ;  and  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  except  in  your 
claret,  which  you  are  very  solicitous  should  be  two  or  three  years  dd; 
you  think  less  of  two  or  three  years  hence,  than  any  people  under  the 

auo. 

«  •  «  •  *  *      * 

<  I  believe  yon  will  allow  that  a  claret  board,  if  there  w^re  one,  would 
be  much  better  attended  than  the  linen  board,  unless  when  flax  aeecl 
was  to  be  distributed.  1  am  sensible  that  I  shall '  be-  reckoned  a  Ttrf 
shallow  politician,  for  giving  my  attention  to  such  triflings  objects  as  th# 
improvement  of  your  lands,  the  extension  of  your  manafactnres,  and  the 
increase  of  your  trade,  which  only  tend  to  the  advantages  of  the  publict 
whereas  an  able  lord -lieutenant  ought  to  employ  bis  thoughts  in  greater 
inatters.  He  should  think  of  jobs  for  favourites,  sops  for  enemies*  mar 
jiaging  parties,  and  engaging  parliaments  to  vote  away  their  own  and 
their  fellow  sul>jects'  liberties  and  properties.  But  these  great  arts  of 
government,  I  confess,  are  above  me,  and  people  should  not  go  out  of 
their  depth.  I  will  modestly  be  content  with  wishing  Ireland  all  the  goo^ 
that  is  possible,  and  with  doing  it  all  the  good  I  can ;  and  so  weak  am 
J,  that  1  would  much  rather  be  distinguished  and  remembered  by  thb 
name  of  the  Idsh  Lord*Lientenant,  tbmi  by  that  of  the  LcfttULievleiiaiift 
of  Ireland*' 

His  opinions  on  the  cardinal  question,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  explained  in  another  welUknowft 
letter.  ^  I  came  determined  to  proscribe  no  set  of  persons,  and  to 
'  be  governed  by  none/  He  abided  by  these  opinions  thtouglw 
out — turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  bigol% 
or  parrying  their  remonstrances  with  a  stroke  of  pleasantry. 

*  Why,  my  lord,'^8aid  the  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  of  that  day,  f  yow 

*  own  coachman  4s  a  Papist,  and  goes  to  mass  every  bunday/ 
'  Does  he,  indeed  t'  replied  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  ^  I  wiH  me 

*  good  care  that  he  does  not  drive  me  there/  One  morning 
early,  the  vice- treasurer,  Mr  Gardner,  a  red-hot  Orangemen^  wait- 
ed  on  him,  and  assured  him  on  the  best  authority  that  the  Pas 
pists  in  the  province  of  Connaoght  were  actually  rising :  upon 
which  LiOrd  Chesterfield  took  out  bis  watoh,  and  composedly 

-  observed,  *  It  is  nine  oclock,  and  certainly  time  for  them  to  rise; 
^  I  therefore  believe  your  news  to  be  true/  All  tkie  time  he 
was  watching  over  the  peace  of  the  country  with  Argue  eyee» 
and  the  slightest  movement  towards  dbi^ection  was  obeerred* 


Oil  bearing^  that  a  RomM  Catkoitc  proprietor  in  the  baighbbiir-^ 
ho^  of'  DuUhi  was  an  ag^ntof  tbe  Pretender^  he  privately  seat 
for  him  to  the  Castle.  '  Sir/  (said  Lord  Chesterfield,)  <  I  do  not 
wish  to  enquire  whether  you  have  any  particular  employment 
in  this  kingdom,  but  I  know  that  you  have  a  great  interest 
among  those  of  yeiir  persuasion.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ex^ 
hort  them  to  be  peaceable  and  qui^  U  they  l!ehave  like 
faithffd  s«b}iects^  they  shall  be  treated  as  such ;  but  if  they  act 
in  a  different  manner,  I  shall  be  worse  to  them  than  CroniM* 
well/ 

'    Yet  he  eannot  be  aeoosed  of  carrying  the  principle  of  tolera^ 

idon  to  an  undue  extent ;  for  (according  to  Dr  Maty)  he  thought 

the  only  honest  and  efifeetual  methods  to  be  employed  with  re-^ 

gard  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  were  good  usage,  supporting^ 

the  charity  schools,  and  adhering  strictly  to  the  Gavel  Act*-^ 

that  aet  by  which  the  estates^  of  a  Papist  were  to  be  divided 

equally  among  bis  nearest  of  kin,  unless  one  of  them  should  turn 

Profesftaat,  in  which  case  the  convert  was  entitled  to  the  whole ) 

Was  this  carelessness,  or  politic,  compliance  with  a  received  pre^ 

j^dioe,  or  real  though  partial  bigotry  to  be  set  down  among 

the  follies  of  the  wise  ?  Sir  Thomas  More  lent  a  hand  to  tighten 

the  rack ;  Lord  Bacon  favoured  judicial  astrology ;  Sir  Matthew 

'Hs^ burnt  witches;  and  the  first  Lord-Lieutenant  who  tntro* 

duced*the  principles  of  justice  and  toleration  into  Ireland,  thoughi 

H  tight  to  bf ibe  men  over  to  the  true  issth,  by  allowing  them 

to  rob  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  their  patrimony  I     Yet  with 

-these  startling  examples  of  human  fidlibility  before  oar  ejres^ 

we  go  on,  day  after  day,  unconscious  of  our  errors,  surprised  at 

<our  weaknesses,  loudly-  triumphing  over  the  inconsistencies  of 

others,  and  resorUng  to  a  thousand  faUaoies  to  palliate  our  own»^ 

Upon  leaving  Ireland,  he  desired  the  Lord  Chancelfor,  the 

Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  the  Lord  Chie^ustice,  to  consider  of  any 

taws^tnat  might  be  for  the  advantage  of  the*  kingdom,  and  hav« 

^bem  ready  against  his  return-    But  in  OctoMr  1746  be  con* 

sented,  mtich  against  his  inclination,  to  exchange  the  LonU 

Lieutenancy  for  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State*    ^  His  project,? 

"  (adds  Lord  Mabon,  on  the  first  Lord  Holland's  authority)  ^  was 

,«-to  govern  George  the  Second  throuj^h  Lady  Yarmouth,  as 

^  he  onoe  had  hoped  thffOi:^b  Ladv  Sufiolk.'     In  this  he  fiiiled; 

though  Us  insinuating  manner*  had  their  ordinary  influence  both 

with  the  lady  and  the  King.    It  is  said  that  he  was  onoe  chosen^ 

or  voluntoem,  to  conquer  the  King's  repugnance  to  an  import 

tant  appointment*     On  bis  producing  the  commission,  and  mem- 

*tioning  the  name,  tb^/King  angrily  refused,  and  said^  I  would 

'^math^  hax>04hedmU  fWi£  aU  my  hearty'  replied  the  £^1; « I 


(mtl^il^^Ieftiv.tb  put  your  M*H*X'i»  "i")^  thftlitbe  ympiaww 

inched,  a»d  smA,  My  Lomi,  ddi m  ifim  plem*.  V^.tlwionkt 
vanli  shuffliing,  so^nhiiD^  Dilke  »f  .N«w«atile  nwoHgM.lo 
■b«ffle:liUB  ftutflf  bis  p[aoe>.  dnptte  of , all  bip.taei,i  ^rMi^HA 
Btada  itunposubis  for  .iiibn  tftJiRep  it'«itlM«t»feelin^i^,>Wilf* 
dcf^rsdatoon  ;  u  he  was  npt  isllo^cd  to- «8rVjr,  any  ;<»fl  ^  ofi^tt 
•ubKe-  cr  pilrate,  thai  he  wm  kntiw*-  t»  Wft  jl^«coil8b^,.M 

Wrt.      ;  ,     ;    ..       ,    >  .    .         ,.■,;..  ^   -   1  ,'. ;    J.':   ■:      ...  j,  ■    • 

After  trying  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  by  way  of  te8t)|]g.Iui 
otedlt^  to  g«k  a  regiment  f«r  Km  looitMijt  i«im  fftunh^ye^  he 
r^ignad   in  January  L748»      <  My   ixoftti,  vty  bpflkstj-ea^  i^ 
t  ftiends,'  (be  wribea  to:  Me  D«yroUe»,Ji  <  mil  divicU  njiitiqif 
*  pretty  equally.     I  aball  .jv>t  k«ep   leu  evrnftqajy^j  VuA  jwlf 
ibetteti,  fm  I  lAall choose ik'     He  dUl^not  cbooaBi«reUi0li.«twtr 
}nfi;;  for  the^  very,  eveung.of  bis  migwtti'M  be  rapMied:  I* 
White's,  aniFeaumeil  his-oiil  habita of  deftft  p\if-     tl»  waH  fwd 
bi  olitba;  and  being:  onos  aslred.vhy  he  .was  affver  ^^caiaitifiW 
or  asiemblies,. he  SBswcoed,  tJut  he  never,  wfoi- ttx.ee&VflatiAJfft 
irheze  there  wasao.  eatablUbedcbuiisK.     ForjpDte  yettrs  .K^bMi- 
quently  to  hk  seflit^nalion,  be  continued^,  as  he«l^  permitud,  aH4 
wui)  quite  mcapaoitated  frem  die»fnca»^.tPi.takA  a^^iiomtq^nl-pMt 
in  the  pioceedio^  oE  the  Houae:  of  Lordi ;:  aoid  itt- 17;$^  ^p<M|r 
^tingaidicd  bitnaelf  by .ktS' speech  ia.brin^ne  in.tltelHU  iot  the 
reiiani  of  the  CalenAu.     The  andeitalung  dittibfSi.hon^uffaf 
maity  accoiinta ;  for  the  di£caltle»  of  deteiL  w«tit>  glroM*  aad.thf 
pntjudicei  a^lost  it  stroe^.    He  wasseconded  by  LiOt^  Mnnitbrfli 
AeU,  the  Piesutent  of  the  Royal  Societyt,  and.  asiisted  W  ib 
Bradley,  the  eelebiAted  MatkaiDfitioian.     Lord.  Mabo*  PWatft 
tha«<thrae  yeanafitcraarda,  mbe»  Ldid  1WiaocJe«fiet4'9'Mit'»tQ^ 
a.  aoiitegtsd.  eldcthm  is  Oxfordabirei^  one.  of  the  AmmQ  vieiiebtent 
^ries  raised  a^iast  bim  was,  '  Gdve  us  bank  tbe  e^Mei^)ilfi^W 
fcurA  been  robbed.  oiJ     Kevetal  years  later,  vhea  Ml/Bradhf 
«aa  dying  of  a  Hageting  iilit6s8,.tJie  eonunoa.  p^ppjk  WS^od-MI 
wlHeiin^  to  a  judgment  fnnii:£(eftirea  fcc  J*a/ri9gilt«kttn  .|)Mtrl« 
that  '  tnpiouB  undBFtaV  ~  ' 
:    In  1759  Laid  Cheat 
Bemt>lfuitt.    ,'  In  spites 
f  baw  wQUnglywouid 
fi,  JMbning  id  often  disa)! 
,*'itia'often  daogesduL' 
'-wraii.iyeara  ago;;il 
■^  fntdio: Utm Jaad  Liace'. 
'   viO«&  ctaoareaisejtMai 
kttqiig:.atiaahmeq»Tt^ 


fc'JOcMM^)  «eM  iit'nijitVkfiM.a  ptiWd?  and  'tolie  .ia  vo^m  fop^k 

)U^iia»IJaM>^l^»»r>WilMiiiJS^««ccr'ii)  ttm  expects  St-'n*  tucfty 
AMiit«js>tIliiif  on  wiJiokfo^luaM'hlBMeUt'ifk  ooupivt^eiceiKU 
»  tH»Urit>r4  arid  MMiof 'Xj8rdvCllMt^rfiQhl'i»(«tDai  ji4!(Mc?Ja« 

'  -•     «:■,.-  O]  i^"-.;.;.  >■  ■  .,   t;    ■;  .     ;  .-J  J  ;    ,  .    ■     ,.,      ■■    ::  -      "    ■, 


eema 


f  Uft 
>ope" 


f  Jtceej^a^inlr»fi/e  inUaeA  of  VT$,       ■  v 

,  ',  See  tjre  dull  lm«B  by  St&^Ui|ie*s  f  epcil  nTit/  '  :  ; 

)r  have ^exclaioif  d  ev^a  in  verse^-*.,,.  ..,..,  ,r  ,■  i  .■ 

..  'How  Mn.[  J'u;ifljMg,  Ci)flM«6el(l  Ri^nt,:  .  .       , 

J  While.  Komwispirji  cbaTBif,, IT  AUic.ifit-?*  ;   ,    ■;  ■         : 

It  if  TtaatgioAWAhtti  .ibas^fi  iI>b  Mity  esf  aliat^-  lat^t}y  od 
ae  jateibar  HtMonw9e«w^M&.  Lotd  GkasteifielAiimintUavdiinli 
Mo-t^nen^ioa^jfifl  man  wi-iettxtB,  hor/ra^t  hoiImbj  jdu  jJm>  ds»- 
ated<4iuaBtionioEitb«  EaJ^SMe^ptiDn-of^pnJakiUqir.;  niaf'the 
B^rttiiai  tbe'^.Warrtl'  omMMtieJHiBg  tlw BiotioBwr  j  oi-ial «be 
i^gnaDI  iMlei  vfaiclk  tl]ey,)Movfl^»^t  .This^iWobe-tt'CBiiMttB 
i.'a^&»aBdiy-bi»gqBipfeen;„ltiitHttiqotincfedlSinfc  tln^MrCrdar 
ii  dff»rd[i,»lMt0a«£akiiotL;.:ihi'tSDUigJibitais.iotc»dad>.Bad 
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-tbftt  Ui6  leicteographer  took  fire  wiilMttt  a  eame.^  Lord  Cb€«fer^ 
field  had  the  mUfortttne  to  offend  anotber  man  of  fcemua^  vliOi 
jeretiged  himself  in  a  less  justifiable  manner*  The  virtuoso 
Peer  in  Peregrine  Pickk  was  sud  to  be  ia tended  for  the  ^urL 
He  married,  in  1733,  Melusina  de  Sohiilemburr,  the  reputed 
daughter  of  George  the  First  by  the  Duchess  of  ICendaL  She 
ecmtributed  little  either  to  his  comfort  or  discomfort ;  and  his 
opinion  of  matrimony,  which  must  be  supposed  to  be:  tinged  hy 
his  own  experience,  was  £sur  from  enoeuragioe.    ^  I  have  at 

<  least  (be  writes  in  1763)  done  the  best  office  that  can  be  done 
^  for  most  married  people ;  that  is,  I  have  fixed  the  separation 

<  between  my  Ikotber  and  his  wife,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of 
^  peace  will  be  proclaimed  in  about  a  fortnight.*  They  had  no 
&mily,  and  adl  his  parental  interests  were  centred  in  hia 
illegitimate  son,  Philip  Stanhope;  to  whom  the  famous  Letters^ 
to  which  we  are  now  coming,  are  addressed. 

The  mother  was  called  Mrs  Du  Bouchet  She  was  a  French* 
woman  of  good  birth,  and  the  Earl  always  mentions  her  with 
respect.  The  son  was  born  in  1732.  Every  branch  and  period 
of  nis  education  were  minutely  superintendea  by  the  father,  who 
was  resolved  to  make  him  a  pattern  of  learning,  eloquence,' 
accomplishment,  politeness,  and  grace*  He  turned  out  the  pre- 
cise opposite,  except  in  the  article  of  learning.  Those  who 
knew  mm  best,  describe  him  as  a  sensible,  plain- mannered  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  book  knowledge,  and  no  pretension  to  ele- 
gance in  look,  gesture,  or  toite.  He  failed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  with  all  his  father's  pushing,  had  only^  just  con- 
trived to  reach  a  fifth-rate  diplomatic  station  (that  of  Envoy  at 
Dresden)  when  he  died.  On  his  death  in  1768,  (five  years  be- 
fore the  Earl's,)  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  privately  married 
for  some  years,  and  had  left  a  wife  and  turo  children  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  This  piece  of  dissimulation  went  a  little  bejrond  what 
it  was  his  Lordship's  wish  to  inculcate,  but  he  behaved  liber- 
ally to  the  widow,  who,  notwithstanding,  took  the  unpardonable 
step  of  selling  the  whole  of  the  Letters  to  a  bookseller.  They 
tetched  the  large  price  of  L.157d.  The  first  edition,  dedicated  to 
Lord  North,  was  published  in  1774,  and  three  large  impressions 
were  sold  within  the  year.  Dr  Johnson  accounts  for  this  by 
saying,  *  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  had  so  great  a  sale^ 
^  considering  that  they  were  the  letters  of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one 

*  who  had  been  so  mueh  in  the  moatks  of  mankind,  one  long 

*  accustomed  vMkm  wlUare  fer^va!  But  we  thiak  their  real 
merit  was  quite  euffici«it  to  iustify  their  reoeptioB ;  and  we  are 
convinced  tnat  the  aeddoital  circumstancea  oonatoted  with  tha 
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•pnbK^tbn,  httte  done  it  »«re  huhb  Aaot  gpovd  upmtkie  wholti 
-L«t  us  first  examine  the  mare  popular  and  obvieuB  objeotions  to 
them. 

It  is  said  that  they  inculcate  immorality}  and  on  one  point 
they  do.  The  advice  to  form  a  liaison  with  a  married  woman 
by  way  of  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  the  enquiries 
about  la  petite  Blot,  are  far  from  edifying ;  but  such  passages 
;aiu$t  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  persons  and  the  time.  We 
must  not  run  away  with,  the  notion  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
ithought  it  a  becoming  or  an  improving  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
invade  the  peace  of  a  fanily,  corrupt  tbe  mind  of  a  young 
wonnan  engfaged  in  the  due  discfaai^  of  the  domestic  duties,  and 
lead  her  into  ruin  and  disgrace.  At  the  period  in  question,  the 
female  leaders  of  fashion  at  Paris  were  all  more  or  less  addicted 
to  gallantry.  The  enjoyment  of  a  certain  license  in  this  I'espect 
was  regarded  as  a  prescriptive  rij?ht ;  and  a  husband  who  should 
!have  endeavoured  to  interfere  with  it,  would  have  been  regarded 
Its  a  monster.  ^  11  lui  faut  n^cessairement  une  passion,'  (says  Lord 
Chesterfield's  own  protectress,  addressing  the  company,)  *  et  s'il 
^  ne  m'en  juge  pas  digne,  nous  lui  en  chercherons  quelque  autre** 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  very  state  of  things  that  Burke,  a  man 
pf  stern  moraH  laid  dowix  his  celebrated  axiom^  that  vice  loses 
half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  |^rossness.  Lord  Chesterfield  had 
been  received  on  a  faniiliar  Noting  in  the  circle  where  such 
arrangements  were  a  matter  of  course;  he  knew  they  were 
attended  with  neither  risk  nor  scandal ;  and  he  knew,  moreover, 
that  a  man  of  warm  passions,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  who  did  not 
form  one  at  Paris^  would  probably  foil  into  worse  hands,  and  form 
connexions  ruinous  to  health,  fortune,  manners,  and  morality.  He 
therefore  acted  like  a  man*  of  the  world,  and  chose  the  least  of 
two  evils ;  just  as  many  a  ^bre  virtuous  father  would  recom- 
mend his  son  to  fight  a  duel  if  imperatively  required  by  the  law 
of  honour,  though  perfectly  aware  that  he  was,  recommending  an 
action  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  We  think  Lord  Chesterfield 
did  wrong ;  we  think  the  advice  very  bad  advice ;  particularly, 
as  regarded  the  person  to  whom'  it  was  addressed ;  but  we  pro- 
test against  its  being  argued  that  he  disregarded  virtue,  or  made 
light  of  principle,  because  he  submitted  to  this  compromise  with' 
expediency.  '         ' 

It  is  also  objected  that  they  teach  dissimulation;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  implying  a  low  estimate  of  truth.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  most  pious  or  exemplary  jiather  to  express 
""More  pointedly  thaja  he  did  against  lying,  in  all  its  rami- 

diB%»6  m  yoar  piersl  ebaracter,  and  nothing 


-ledga  in  the  world  will  neyer  procnre'you  eeteem,  friendship,  r"  "  ' 


luijeS.  'Sr,  in  ^ny  case -whatsoever,  ailectflticfl"  (liirf'oetentatloh  ^fe  paf- 
tfortable;  ft  is  Jtt  ihe  T^se  oF  moralitj' ;  .rtidog+T,  ivin  'there,'  1  ■wdnlfl'  -tfSi 
i^W'U  ^tJ  B'p%«tis^Bl1p6tHpof  Tlrttfe.i>But  IH^^ediMmMfl  tti'ftfk 
itMtMf-betupnteiM  tender  If  Mb  Ai^  '^i^r  i6iiitfb1'«tiukiff«»;  HrtiVib'tritMSt 
Wre  npt^ldta^  w'do-tte  Iqut^l^in^  tAHt:imfveTKi'Ba;BS^ilf,  taiat 

.  Cttloaeli  Cl^rtroj,  «(liem  J»B;  ha^ft  i»rMiitl|filJWi;4 
fj),  t^.^;i9<«t  j^of i»>js  W^t«5^  ^1^  in-Ue.H'Wl^ 

^<»a^.flf»  Mii'')*':ac'«.  thfttXhesr^  him  once  SBj^ 

pVoBigate  MBOher,  (haf,  ttioug^iTie  wotilil  not  giv» 
fe,  he  wolild  giye'  ten.  r  hot  sand  popn^B  for  a  charflC- 
Id'get  a.faundreil  thOD^and  punVitfs  by  it;  vbn*^ 
t  hehaditslong^rtfn  t^psrtutjt^Tif  (%Mfln^peo|il«L 
Ia  ft' ^9iib)e,  tkeni  ffiMRH  tKmest-iAaB  WMiJdiU^et)t'h't)M&wi«»r«g«ft 
wmdd'pvriOiMa  »  Ae&ti*-  '  ■  .•■!:•.  ■'-•■.•  ■/:■■■■■-.  :I 

jTte  oiily  kiiJ  of  djsdraulatibrt  6e' tfeiacleS,  isfliiat  absoliifeltf 
nidispensable  for.a  Siplodiatist,  '{"Mr^Stinliope's  intended  piafe^ 
riioh;)  and  llie  coDceaJmeli't  every  prudent  nlan  j)ractises.  Buroi 
iasliit  it  iff  exactly  in  hi8,*£piBtle  to  a"YjOuhg't'rjend/^  '/' 
.■'ATfrfTti^'mS'ikiM'-'ymrJiimfitil,'- 

But. ■till. hwp Movaetiiiag  lo  jWBWl!      '    .      ,    ,  ., 

■  ,.    r  .    ,  .     •    ..      yetacarcely  teil  to  ony.  .j 

.,   :,  Co««al  joursel' a».  weel'B  ye  ew»     ....  ". 

Frae critical  dissection;  '     , 

But  keek  thro'  every  other  man,  ' 

W  sharpen'd  sly  inspection*  ' 

.   It  is  remartiable  that  on  tlie  more  delicate  subject  (immoral  ties 

between  thi  sexes^  lite  Peasaot,  looking  af  it  in  a  intK  vprldly 

point  of  riew,  lias  pointed  out  a,  coniequepce  which  escaped  (be 

waetration  of  the  Peer. 

*  The  eacred  lowe  o'  weel-placed  Io»e,    '  . 

.  Lpxnriastly  indolee  k ; 
Bat  ne.Ter  (vmpt  th' illicit  rare, 

Tho'  naelbing  stioDld  divulge  it:  ,  ' 

I  ware  the  qnantoRi  o*  the  rin, 

The  hM*r4  •twneetSng; 
But  oek  !  it  hardeni  a'  within. 


"'  l4.»c>iHUt  I^VMsd  ttf  bb^votiU  isitlnnsbdtteJiteariiiad  fUi'mm 

meei^  fliii' By  die  IttiMvti'ftwt  fhat  PhiKp  Staiihepe  WB8  dilfgeAtl 
nky  _eaftE*,Ho;tt*'puritiit  of  iolifl  kfiowle;^  Wt-carelesS  toa 
ciilpkbie  tlegr^e  ^f  bofli'  ■fl^eas  ailrf  address-  TTiere  Can  be  ai 
4yul>i^.bQ«'e*'er»"t!iaf  iJord  Ct'esterfield  was  'far 'fpo  mucK  Irn- 
pffiQ^p4  V^A.tl^  WPpi.t'infie  btfl^yjerfictai  accpnopUs^ients,  ap4 
too  pi  ' 

ingo 

f 

St 

biiTKilnAirttiiidime'faU  u  wiH  ;  mliHiBDlTed  todo'bcttertkan  cpadi 

toitUa  piisrJWBft;«iidrfco^B"iiB:ii)«tBwJ.«f  iBiirfriingtibtTO,    Igarw.tkKm,' 

luit  J.^pitrparlii^larl^^tteiUil'e.  tq  tbe  cb^ice  of  ny.jvordtp  to' tbe  iiBr<' 
lifofiy  and' iiottDJi^e^B'ar  mj'  penuda/lQnif  elocution,  to  my  action.  Thisi 
S1«;ceede(I,  and  ever  will  Biv:cee(l :  t'bey  thougbt  .1  irirurmed,  tiecauBeT 
pieaeed,  ^Uem-;  knd  lUanv  of'ttiem  Bafd,  tbfit'I  bad  made'the  itbote  ver^ 
£lefit  tb  ttem.Trtielii  tJod  kuijws,  f  bad  not  even  attempted  it;  Lord 
Maccl»§eld',  vrhu  hud  tlii  gte»teet  Miire  in  fl-aming-  tbe  bitt,  vai  Who  itr 
dm  of  th«  :gr4a(Mt  tbatbrnatioittA*  n»4  aMrModcft  in  Eiirotw,  apdW 
dke>«ni!d«'wilii)MfiHiMikq<M4n%B,and«]lilbaxie«nMia>iiat  mintriext* 
ftraattefwoaUad^tWi  butx^iii^  wvida,  bw'ptriodt.nBd  Jods  trttMnnNi^ 

■uuaeioqt  wf^jolflfri^A.ii^ob,  let,th4  i^ul^idual^  who  gemfoie  it  bewh>^ 
tieyjvillj,,  ".         ■     ^  ,,..',".'■-  -         .':-,■•■  .    , 

'  jiSlien  you  conre  into  4116  House  of  CoramopB,  if  you  imagine  tbajl 
ipcakingf.  jjfain  ind  unadorned  sense  and  reaKon  will  do  yOu'  business^ 
jou  *iflnn3yonrBe)fm<)8f  grossly  mistrften,  Asa  speaker,  you  will'bB 
nnked  only  itcMrditig'  to  your  elo^mnce,  and  tiy  no'ineaqs'MKofdtng  t4 
y«Bp  nMt«r;,e«<«ry  body  knows  the  UMter  ftlnoot  alike,  bbt  fWcM 


-<In!«Al.  tbM4ilctt(e,dHlk£<i^BliqutbiJHorMi,irtiii«)i  yeBMflm  byA« 
BUnftto  >a«»^Tittud  t^  yet — ibat-0F|)ai(ieUa«i;etf  preseot  ywr  en)^ 
o^jecln..  Weight  ^Uboat  luure  JB.iead.  Vou  had  bett^  talk  trifles 
el^otly  it^  fh^,  mpst  trifling,  (romaq,  tban  o^ree  inelegant  sense  to  thfi 
noBt  solid  viaxi,  You  had  better  return  si  dropped  fan  geqteetly,  than 
^Te  a  thoniand  poUnde'  awktrardty ;  and  yuii  bad  better  refuse  a  faroni' 
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fpncefdlyy  (bin  grtst -itfilinndly*.  -  ManiHir  is  aU  Sft  every  ibiiigr  (  b  is 
by  manner  only  tbat  you  can  plieaset  and  p<MB8e4uently  rise*  All  yooi^ 
Greek  wjU  never  edvenoe  you  from  secretary  to  envoy^  or  from  envoy 
to  ambassador ;  but  your  address,  your  manner,  your  air,  if  ^ood»  very 
probably  may.  Marcel  can  be  of  much  more  use  to  you  than  Aristotle, 
I  would,  upon  my  word,  much  rather  that  you  bad  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
style  and  eloquence,  in  speaking  and  writing,  than  all  the  learning  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Royal  Society,  and '  the  two  Unirersities 
tmited.' 

.*  Lord  Chatham  was  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  manner, 
i^Tud  of,  all  th£^t  Demosthenes  meant  by. action  in. oratory;  but 
then  his  fire,  his  boldness^  his  splendid  imagination,  and'idio- 
inatic  English,  were  sterling  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Lord 
JSlansfield,  *  the  silver*tongued  Murray,'  agaiUf  was  all  grace, 
^ase,  suavity,  and  mellifluence;  bis  bare  narrative  of  circum* 
stances  was  said  to  be  worth  any  other  man's  argument ;  but  this 
arose  from  the  perfection  of  bis  logic,  the  ezeelleilce  t>f  his  ar*> 
rangement,  and  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  mistake  consists  in  not  seeing,  or  not  saying,  tbat  there' 
must  be  a  foundation  for  the  superstructure.  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  times  when  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  was  filled  with  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  taking  little  part 
in  real  business,  and  times  like  the  present,  when  it  is  principally 
composed  of  real  and  (nolentes  voUntes)  bard-working  representa- 
tives. But  we  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  time  when  plain  un- 
adorned good  sen^e  and  reason,  clearly  expressed  in  appropriate 
language,  would  not  (to  borrow  Lord  Chesterfield's  phrade)  have 
done  a  man's  business  better  than  tbejnost  polisheid  oration,  tricked 
out  with  tkie  choicest  ornaments,  wbete  tW  obrione  aim  was. 
less  to  convince  or  give  inforamtion  than  to  shine.  His  Lordsbip 
does  himself  and  his  illustrious  audience  great  injustice  ih  what 
be  smd  about  his  speech.  The  truth  is,  ne  told  them  all  it  was 
necessary  for  thegi  to  know^  and  all  apy  asseml]Jy  but  an  ussem- 
I>ly  of  savans  could  have  understood,  reg^ding  the  purpose  pi 
the  Bill.  It  was  not  necessary  to  talk  astronomy  in  order  to 
prove  the  inconvenience  of  an  erroneous  calendar^  or  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  best ;  and  an  historieal  account  of  calen- 
dars was  the  most  judicious  mode  of  disabusing  the  public,  then 
clamouring  against  the  measure,  under  a  full  conviction  tbat  the 
establistied  calendar  was  a  sacred  thhig,  and  rit>  more  a  subject 
df  legislative  interference  than  the  Decalogue.  Lord  Maecle^ 
field'sspeech,  subsequently  printed,  was  addressed  to  thesci^ntifte 
World,  and  was  equally  useful  in  its  way ;  but  it  ought  to  have' 
been  reserved  for  the  Chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  the 
noble  speaker  was  afterwards  called  upon  (o  fill. 
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The  same  turn  of  iBind  th^  colours  the  remarks  on  oratory, 
pervades  the  practied  adme  on  manjr  ot^er  subject$;  thougb 
the  peculiar  tendencies  of  Mr-  Stanhope  make  it  difficult  to  sajr 
#hen  Lord  Chesterfield  was  expressing  his  real  opinions  :oi£ 
many  of  them.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  fell  into  what 
strikes  us  to  be  a  great  error  regarding  the  atteoition  to  be  paid 
to  natural  chs^aeter  or  g^nktd,  and  the  possibility  or  prudence 
of  controlling  «it.  He  has  an  Ufilimited  confidence  in  educatiov; 
ke  thinks  that  the  human  mind  and  body  may ^ be  trained  to  anjit 
thing;  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  net  obtain  the  entire 
control  of  our  passions,  the  entire  command  of  our  faces,  and:  the 
entire  mastery  of  our  limbs;  that  if  we  will  but  take  pains^  we 
nay  possess  most  of  the  good  qimlities,  and  avoid  all  the  bad; 
that  we  may  be  as  learned^  eloquent,  graceful,  and  agreeable  as  we 
please;  that  any  young  man  may  take  his  Degree  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  as  regularly  as  in  the  classics,  and  become  in  due  couriE^ 
the  darling  of  the  women  and  the  envy  of  the  men ;  or,  without 
the  least  reference  to  natural  aptitude,  confidently  set  about 
making  himself  a  courtier,  a  diplomatist,  or  an  orator— ^in  shorty 
any  thing  but  a  poet;  which,  possibly  out  of  respect  for  the  old 
maxim,  is  allowed  to  form  an  exception  to  the  theory.  Yet  some- 
thing may  be  done  even  with  poets,  *  If  Shakspeare's  genius 
^  had  been  cultivated,  those  beauties  which  we  so  justly  admire 

*  would  have  been  undisguised  by  those  extravagancies  and  that 

*  nonsense  with  whidi  they  are  frequently  accompanied.'  Acting 
on  these  principles.  Lord  Chesterfield  devotes  his  best  energies,' 
during  a  series  of  years,  to  the  task  of  qualifying  young  Stanhope 
to  play  the  very  part  of  all  others  for  which  he  was  palpably  unfit; 
A  heavy-looking  loutish  lad,  with  good  dispositions,  and  a  taste 
for  solid  acquirements,  is  to  be  manufactured  into  an  easy,  grace- 
ful man  of  fashion  ;  to  be  endowed  invitd  Minervd  with  all  the 
superficial  accomplishments^  and  inoculated,  in  his  own  despite^ 
with  all  the  lighter  vices ;  in  the  hope  (too  often  vain)  that  they 
will  polish  without  hardening,  and  be  abandoned  atuhe^prop^ 
season  for  the  graver  cares  and  higher  duties  of  soeietV*  Lord 
Chesterfield  might  just  as  well  have  told  such,  a  son  to  be  six 
feet  high  as  to  be  eloquent,  to  have  a  Roman  nose  as  to  be  graceful, 
to  write  like  Pope  as  to  bow  like  the  Due  de  Richelieu ;  and 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  donkey  playing  lapdog^  was  a  fair 
type  of  the^CQphyte  in  the  boudoir  oi  la  peiite  J?/o^  if  indeed, ht 
f>m^,got  so  &r.  The  tenacity  with  wnieh  the  Earl  clung  to 
hili.|lliiP  longafter  every  one  else  had  seen  its  hopelessness,  is 

1^'^EIie  scales  grew  thickei^and  thicker  instead  of  drop^ 
m'4I»  ^ea;  his  son  most  and  shall  be  a  niodern  Alei'^ 
I  idl  Ub  eld  friends  and  former  mistresses  are  adjured  td 
,vo.  chxrt.  2  Q        f 


iin^.Uimione 

flaoturelj  at  loB 

standiBrd,  be  m 
aad  affeotioa  a 
.  Tbe  rasBit 
MiniliKr  wtmoa 
WKfaaveA  ■{Mm 
■naaged  ild  .ao 
Aowi  that  bfi 
fovmA  mar  jodg 
At  bflj^niag 
^puo  mm  Jit  M 
to  be  bhiB  tkiv 
Idm  £(>fi  that 
tbe  ixKiiviitaal 
we  Hbe  flffect) 
m ;  but  fhpy 
to  that  at  wbic 
Bope  wnoteex' 
tiiUily  when  a 
^niosDpliy  of  I 
been  atroBsiag  ' 
faefare  he  vim  ( 
abracty  atthe  < 
Tboaghidwrai 
lwf>d,iait  aoQW 
tfaroagh  laqy  it 
in^  out  the  .bn 
devemssB  or  ai 
gnou  nay  not 
■^o^masfiec,  i 
^e  sujwriarali 
■«c«cd,  '  It  SDfl 
*  am  bubhfyHM 
<aU^  ISir  W«l) 


-  *  Mtisthen 
tmned  form  Ibe  ] 
ianwmai  cbanict 

ttpK  tiio  I  libkweti 
tb0i),c*H4tmDt«l.. 
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tmiiBiS'^fyiAfnl  4ribMi&  ^  a  wt^Hgeat,  oniaoky,  b«t  sfiiSted 
W|[)iii%i)&?ef  mtbout.soiiM.mkdtieir^ufl^pm  in  ifais  diead,  «Mi 
aJtonftia  hk  w^idk^  noftdy  ikd  'exeettte  it*  Woakl  anty  scboii- 
iog  A»,4hi4^i4il  iuMTtt  taada  *a.«teifl,^flaber.  OMidiaiity  4r  m  «»> 
«peetoble  Kiri^  .Mmiatoc  af  Smollett  ?  The  mond  «•  obiriiraau 
^«i9«ie  ibe^bMio^Fatuh  of.i^peneral  eibcatiim  omilfMiae  >mai<k^ 
^r^doiioaejr  mt  ipmuU^tkytif  ^OMia  bcgtina  ita  ahowitMlf,  m/d. 
then  '>e  rreg^kied  hy  ^at  JiAake  tbe  <best  'of  a  bad  mafttcir,  tf it 
jbe^a  (bad  'laatler^  (but  da  mat  gtet  veallms,  impfltttent,  «iiraaftofifllble^ 
aad  no&MadictiMrjr,  becausei  itial«acl  of  tiie  go^  qualky  you  dad 
a9t  y^iar  baaftliqWMi,  you^nwl^odMr^oadquabty  af  :adifefmit 
ilesQi^Maaa  in  y^aaraoii.  Ytsars^  after  yoong  SbMuwpe^^iobai^M^ 
tor  "WAi  ateaeialyjpeil,  Lard  C^keiAerfield  mntit»  thusc 

<  Many  fools  ^speaking  of  jou)  say  to  me,  what,  would  you  hi|/^,biai 
perfect  ?  I  answered,  why  not  ?  What  hurt  would  it  do  bioa  or  me  ? 
Ob,  but  that  is  impossible,  say  tibey !  I  reply,  I  am  not  sure  of  that : 
perfection  in  the  abstract  I  admit  to  be  unattainable  ;  but  what  is*  com- 
monly called  perfection  in  a  character,  I  maintain  to  be  attainable ;  and 
not  only  that,  hut  in  ev^ry  man's  power.  He  has, -continue  they,  a  good 
head,  a  good  heaft,  a  good  fund  of  knowledge,  which  will  increase  daily^ 
irbait  watlld' y<M  Ittcve  mere?  Wfcy,  I  woiiW  hare  e^ery  thing  more 
tliiit  can  tt^m  and  t4ximpU«e  a  'cbbnictier.  W^l  it  4I0  bn  head,  'his  hearty 
or.AibtktnftwMga  mkj  huemf^hwB  the  xiitnBdtdatiMcytyf  nMiaiier»,'tbe 
009^  ehi^e^fidvimtegy^of  4tr4Mttl«Adiie9«f  the>mo8te»de4riagAtt«nlieas» 
uid  /the  most  reKg^guotf-  >g9aq«e^  But  as  )m  is,  $ay  tkey,  ke  ie  loi«d 
rvherever  he  is  kqowo*  I  am  very. glad  of  it,  sajri  ;  but  I  we«ld  hare 
Jim  be  )ike,^  before  be  is  bnown^,  and  loved  afterwarda.  I  would  hare 
lim,  by  Ills  Brst  ahord  and  address,  make  people  wish  to  know  him,  and 
nclined  *to  love  him  4  he  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  it. 

^Come,  cotne,  say  they,  (stibstituting,  as  is  frequently  done,  assertion 
Dsteadof  argntrtenti)  depend  upon  it,  he  will  do  very  wl^ll;  and  you  have 
.  -gii9At  'deM  4^f  reasen  te  he  sarKsfied  ^ifh  him.  I  hope  and  believe 
m  "99^1  Ao  w^4  ibat  i>itotikliieve4iim%o  de  bgvier than  well.  lam  very 
refl  ]pksmmsii  with  inm  ( hut  \  would  be  more— 4  MroeiUI'be  proudof  him.  I 
^i9uld.bfi|pe  Wat  JNife  )tietfe«s  jwell^MJWvtglit.  Did  you  ef  erknow  tmf 
Qclf  rtba^  rtMi4Mted#t&  tbf^  tftlonts  ?  Ymr  I  did :  Lard  Boitdgbvoke  joined 
ILth/^  poditeaessr  ^1^  mai^n^i^and  thtt]g;t)acts  ef  a  toortier*  to  theeolAdity 
f  9k  8tati*8cna|^  and  to  the  learning  of  a  ^efJant.  He  was  omnU^hom^,;  and 
ravy  what  should  binder 'my  f boy  from  beiqg^sotoo,  ifiiehas,  as4  think 
e  has,  all  the  other  |ualificatiuns  that  you  allow  him  P  Nothing  can 
inder  Hirnbut  neglect  df,  or  inattention  to,  those  objects,  which  his  ewa 
3od  ^ehste  linist  te!l  ttm'dte  ofirfftntte  consequence  tohim ;  and  which^ 
ierelbRr^,l^fwlPhdt  Suppese^ihn-ctqjable  of  either  neg^^  or  despi« 

ngu>"trb»g  (fea^l  ^u»the«wb^  Weth)  i*  ^the^refialt  t>f^  centtovers/ 
art :  yaeaiid.  fyeeAmimf  .iiet#ka^  Lidy  Hefvtqr  tad  "In^If/  trpen  your 
JllAtViajidfihaattaii^thase'aM^nHBecIa/   •:.',"•         1 
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Wbo  caan  doubt  that  Lady  Hervey  had  tbe  best  of  tbe  argument? 
and  she  might  have  pushed  it  stilL further.  A  man  is  net  only 
4nore. likely  to  suceeed  in  life^  but  £ar  more  likely  to  please  and  inf-^ 
spire  confidence  among^  bis  intimates,  by  following  die  bent  of  his 
^eniufii'andiettinghistrue  character  be  seen ; — aliirays^  of  coun^^ 
:sv|th  due:  subordination  to  propriety.  >  Eagerness^  e^eitabrtity^ 
and  vivaeity^  will  be  pardoned  for  tne  sake  of  eamestiM^,  gene* 
fosity,  and  truth. .  We  not  only  esteem  morcy  but  actually  tike 
better,  the  friend  who  ruffles  us  with  ]&n  occasional  contradiction'; 
and,  let  Lord  Chesterfield  say  what  he  will  about  its  not  being 
gentlemanlike,  a  laugh  is  too  gooid  a  thing  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the:  Gi^ces,  should  they  be  cross  and  uncongenial  enong-k  to  ask 
for  it, — whfch  (if  one  of  their  truest  worshippers  may  be  regard- 
ed as  their  interpreter)  they  would  not — 

«  While  her  laugh,  full  of  mirth,  without  any  control 
But  tbe  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discoyer, 
In  lip^  cheek,  or  eye,  for  she  brighten'd  all  oyer,— . 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun.*  • 

If  a  pretty  woman  and  a  Jake  may  laugh,  it  seems  hard  that  a 
gentleman  should  be  restricted  to  ti  smiie^  But  the  prohibition 
IS  absolute : — *  Laughter  is  easily  restrained  by  a  little  reflection ; 
*■  but  as  it  is  generally  connected  with  the  id^  of  gaiety,  people 

<  do  hot  attend  to  its  absurdity.     I  am  ndther  of  a  melancholy 

<  nor  a  cynical  disposition ;  and  am  as  willing,  and  as  apt  to  be 
^  pleased  as  any  body ;  but  I  am  sore,  that,  since  I  have  had  the 
'full  use  of  my  reason,  nobody  has  ever  heard  me  laugh.' 

We  suspect  that  his  lordship  himself  would  have  done  better  if 
he  had  been  heard  to  laugh ; — if  occasionally  he  had  given  way 
to  a  natural  flow  of  spirits,  and  not  impressed  the  public  with  the 
notion  that  every  thing  he  said  or  did  was  ctlcidated.  He  was 
beyond,  all  question  the  politest,  best*bred,  most  inriauating 
man  about  the  court ;  yet  lie  was  regularly  outflanked  and  oiH* 
manoeuvred  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  nad  the  heartiest  laugh 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  &ad  the  worst 
manners  in  the  world.  The  solution  is,  that  he  played  too  fine 
a  game,  and  Jinessed  too  much.  While  he  was  coaxing  Mrs 
Howard  to  take  him  up  the  back-stairs.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
walked  straight  to  the  royal  closet,  and  was  telling  Queen  Caro* 
line  a  coarse  story ;  and  the  county  member  who  bad  left  the 
Earl  with  feelings  of  awkwardness  akin  to  tbpee  of  Squire 
"Western  among  tbe  fine  company  at  Ladv  Bellatteii's,  waa  soothed 
into  self-complacency  and  put  complottly  at  his  «aseby  the  btar* 
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Kke  hugs  and  eordial  caresses  of  the  Dake;*  Lord  Chesterfield's 
emphatic  injanetions  to  his  son,  to  take  care  and  stand  well  with 
every  human  being  about  a  petty  German  court,  because  even  a 
vatet  or  a  waiting-maid  might  be  a  step  oh  the  ladder  of  prefer- 
ment, reminds  us  of  the  interest  on  wnich  Lieutenant  ^Bowling 
calculated  for  getting  Roderick  Random  the  appointm^t  of  a 
6urgeon*8  mate : — *  The  beadle  of  the  Admiralty  is  my  good 
'friends  and  he  and  one  of  the  under^lerks-  are  sworn  brothers,- 
'  and  that  under-derii  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  one  of  th« 
^  upper^olerks,  who^  upon  his  recommendation,  Ihope  will  re- 
<  commend  my  affair  to  the  first  secretary  j  and  he  again  will  speak 
^  to  one  of  the  lords  in  my  behalf,  so  that  you  see  I  do  not  want 
'  friends  to  assist  me  on  occasion/ 

Moreover,  in*  matters  of  court-craft,  or  any  matters  touching 
the  finer  parts  of  conduct,  precepts  only  serve  to  embarrass,  and 
no  experience  avails  us  but  our  own.  It  may  be  true  as  regards 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  true  as  regards  what 
is  called  the  knowledge  of  life,  that  a  dwarf -standing  on  a  giant's 
shoulders  will  see  farther  than  the  giant.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chances  are,  that  he  will  grow  giddy  and  get  a  tumble,  or  not 
be  able  to  see  at  all.  Can  maxims  give  quickness  and  delicacy 
of  perception,  sensibility,  fancy,  grace  of  movement,  or  that 
fine  ^oMposite  quality  called  iuet  9  If  not,  all  exhortations  to 
be  winning,  attractive,  seductive,  agreeablcf — a  fortiori^  to  prac- 
tise particular  methods  of  riveting  the  attention  or  engaging 
the  affections — are  preposterous.  The  poet  may  talk  of  snatch- . 
ing  a  'grace beyond  the  reach  of  art;  but  all  graces  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art,  except  such  art  as  is  more  than  half 
nature ;  and  the  Mentor  in  manners  must  content  himself  with 
telling  the  pupil  what  he  is  not  to  do,  leaving  what  he  is  to  do 
to  his  own  sense  of  fitness  and  sagacity.  It  would  have  been  a 
curious  spectacle  to  watch  young  Stanhope  repeating  his  conned 
lessoais  of  politenesfr.or  gallantry — to  hear  him  cfxpatiating  '  nn* 
^•ffeetodly  aiid  with  a  kind  of  enjouemenf  on  the  greatness  of 
^e  House  of  6av<^  to  the  courtiefrft  at  Turin — or  to  see  him  with 
mn  ton  du  d&uceitfj  and  des  reffcttds  tendres^  endeavouring  to  y^in 
the  favoiir  of  a  Patisiian  coquette.  We  allude  to  such  passages 
as  these : — 

<  Make  your  court  particularly,  and  show  distinguished  attentions  to 


^  When  at  last  he  came  into  his  iev6e  room;  be  aeco$(ted,  hn^ed, 
embraced,  and  praised  eveiry  body,  with  a  seeming^  cordiality,  but  at  the 
same  time  with^  aB-Hlibeval  an4  deg^raditig"  fainil rarity.' — (Lord  Chester- 
field's CWocfm-H-^Dake  of  NewcasUe.) 
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Or  theln«t»on-oOiTVersrti(>wi!—     .^  ■■ 

*  Talk  oDen,  but  never  long  ;  fn  tbat  caaei  iT'yon  do  not  please,  at  least 

yia  aR«arftMllto  tiro  jawiiMr«ii<t>    ijay  jaurows  rwckaiiiaf„Iiutdo 


btlfb  yoiff- wngus -tban<  tiimi. - 

'Takvijrtfllfr  tfaBB^iwtlwtovetoE  tlM  mtaihikyyoBane  in.  If  jam 
kftrif  |rMt6,r«Ui.wil>»£oi*'theii>,inweiiQitlM^liyai  Meay. M4>jeati  and- if 

yfta,.lMd,  mil,;)(«u,hMj.b^ter.  telk.siUfJf  i)paa,M^t4yieGt  o£«thc|r  peopleV 
ibau  of^our. ovo  chooiiog,..  .  .:     '     • 

'  Avoi.il,  Bs.mncb  4B  you  can,  in.  niixeJ  comp^ales,  ar^umentfttivo 
pojl^mical  con vergat ions ;  whicli,  though  they  uliould  not,  yvt  certainlr 
do,  indispose',  for  a  titne„the  cgntendrng' parties  towards  each  other;  ana 
if  the  coniToverBT  grows  warm  and  noTsy,  enrleavonr  to  put  ati  end  to  it 
by-B6me  genteellevity  br-jolfe,  I  qniet^  'sircb'a" conTersatien  hnlibift 
eneetfty rcpMsenttitg'  t»them'tfeMt  vHeni^  1  wM'pHsMdted'iiiMfl  lb<M 
prab4Qtna«l(rt«f«allr0Bt  oCctrnfm^wbae  pundin  It^^loaldusC 
■MWnt&r'iberiiacHliaBaf  bha.psMca|pI«intlle.•tfMli,nb•llMrt-lMOM»■ 
■rtrily:hnr  aAkkhMtiaaASiralj 

*  4ita>*a^iil|l'tHMip,«a4i'uf»BalkftcC»siit»»,  tfvoid  speakiBg  of  jraonel^ 
if  it  be  poesibJK.  Sucb  ia  tba  natoral.  piide  and  vanity  of  our  beait^ 
tlmt  ir^rj^tvallf  biefikB  ouJ;,  even  ia  pegpU  of  the  Uest  parts,  in  aJl  the 
varioiiB  modes  and  ^g,<irp»  »r  the  pgotism. 

'  This  princfpJe  of  vanity  ani  pride  )b  bo  strong  in  hiunan  natnre  tbat 
)t. descends  even  to  the^loweat  ohjects  |,and  pne  often  sees  people ■fltigltiig; 
fcr  praTse,  wbere,  admittrhg  ftlTliiey  sBf  to  be  true,  (which,  by  rbe  way-, 
ft'sdaVHii  h,y  no  Jtist.  praUe-  i»  tiy  Be  ceu^fW.'  One  man  affinm  that  'b« 
bin  rode  post  an  hundred  mtlea  in  six  hattM;  proktUyit  isf'a  lie';  but 
Hppoaag-it  «a.KeiuJaa»t^a«tllM?  - 'Wbfvli«-H  a  vnr  gnad  poat-boy, 
tiiTOiaidk.    Aaalb«<iiw«la,  mdliubWblji  ■atwkfcwit  oathBt-that  be  Lm 


•NiltlHUifMkil  nw  Huofai  lowrft  ^rtlfttgty  ;i  fcr  Ihont^  tiw  defafcg- 
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thnf'of  6thers  ma^  for  tbe  present  gmtify  tlie  niialigtiitjr  or  the  pride  oi 
our  hearts,  cool  reflection  wiH  draw  very  disadvantageous  oonclasioiia 
from  such  a  disposition  ;  and  in  tbe  case  of  scandal,  as  in  thai  of  robberj, 
|he  receiver  is  always  thought  as  bad  as  the  thief/ 

(  These  volames  abound  in  such  passages^  in  which,  be  it  ob» 
^rved,  the  style  is  as  much  entitled  to  admiration  as  the  sense ; 
and  we  could  turn  to  page  after  page  on  which  La  Rochfoucauld 
would  stop  to  meditate,  or  which  La  Bruy&re  would  hail  as  an 
improvement  on  his  own.  But  it  requires  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  appreciate  them ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  quite  agree  with 
liord  Mahon,  that  it  is  only  persons  whose  principles  are  fixed 
and  understandings  matured,  who  can  derive  the  full  benefit, 
without  risk  of  evil,  from  the  Letters  on  educatioo.  We  recom^ 
mend  every  parent  who  is  bringing  up  a  son  for  public  life  to 
study  them  ;  but  we  differ  from  Dr  Johnson  as  to  the  propriety 
bf  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  any  young  gentleman,  even  after 
taking  out  the  immorality.  A  premature  second-hand  knowledge 
of  mankind,  with  its  common  accompaniments  of  caution  and 
self-seeking,  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  frankness,  open- 
oess, .  frolic  spirits,  and  confiding  generosity  of  youth.  The 
remarks  on  women,  thickly  scattered,  and  pointedly  expressed, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  do  an  infinity  of  "harm  to  readers  who  are 
not  prepared  by  personal  experience  to  weigh  the  sweetness,  de- 
-rotedness,  and  high  principle  of  one-hsdf  of  the  sex,  against  the 
weakness  or  littleness  of  the  other ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
for  a  moment,  that,  if  we  never  glow  with  enthusiasm,  and  only 
nrrive  at  virtue  through  expediency,  the  highest  and  most  impro* 
ring  lesson  we  can  ever  teach  is  worldliness. 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  space  at  present  to  criticize  or  make 
extracts  from  the  Letters  oh  general  subjects ;  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that,  besides  the  new  Letters  printed  by  Lord  Ma- 
hon, some  addit^)ns  to  the.  Chesterfield  correspondence  already 
i>efore  the  world,  have  been  recently  made  by  l)r  Phillimore^  in 
hh  Ldfe  of  Lord  LyUeliGn,  .  . 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  died  on  the  24th  of  March  1773,  in  die  79 tb 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  a 
mstant  kinsman,  Philip  Stanhope,  the  father  of  the  present  EarL 
The  concluding  period  of  his  life  was  far  from  happy,  though  he 
was  apparently  surrounded  with  all  that  should  accompany  old 

3e.  The  son  of  his  affections  was  no  more,  and  had  disappoint- 
bim  ;  he  derived  no  comfort  from  his  wife ;  he  had  failed,  ac- 
^rding  to  his  own  notions,  as  a  courtietr ;  and  his  deafness  had 
deprived  him  of  bis  chief  enjoyment  in  society. .  M.  Suard,  who 
•aw  him  in  1769,  says — *  Je  viens  d'etre  present^  an  .Comte 
^  de  Chesterfield  qni  a  6t^,  comaie  votts  saves,  rhoauna  le  pins 
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• 

^liimaUe,  le  pins  poll,  le  fdiis  spiriltiel  des  tfois  royetMes; 
^  inais,  hdlas  t  quantum  mui^tiMS.  ab  ilh  t  II  e«t  biet  triste  d'Strci 
.^  soiivd)  nous  dit-ily  jquamd  otn  aurait  beaucotip  de  pkisir  a  t^ooater^ 
i'  Je  ne  •uis  |^  aussisagfe  que  mon  ami  le  rresjdent  de  Montes-r 
*  quiea.  Je  $aU  Ore  apelugle,  mVtnil  dU,plu8ieiurft  £ois,  et  moi 
5'je  ne  sais  pas. encore  ^e  6ourd/  He  called  bis  daily  drive 
ibroogh  tbe  streets '  tbe  rehearsal  of  bis  funeral,  and  used  to 
say  of  Lord  Tyrawley  and,  biins^f:  .^  Tyrawley  wA  I  have 
/been  dfad  tbeae  two  years,  but  we  don't  dkoose  to  have  it 
^ksown/ 

Tbe  loss, of  sight  was  added  to  his  other  miseries.;  but  he  re* 
jtsined  his  memory  aad  his  polttenesa  to  his  latest  breath*  Only 
Jii^f  an  hour  before  he  died,  Mr  Daylrolles  tame  to  see  him,  and 
Che  Earl  bad  just  strength  enough  to  gasp  out  in  a  faint  voiee 
from  hia  bed-^*  Gw  JDaifroUes  a  chair.*  *  His  good  breeding,- 
eiqelaimed  Dr  Warreui  the  -phy^eiaii  in  aUendance,  *  only  quits 
him  with  his  life  I' 
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,i  •  ■         .  ■      ■ 

^pHs  Study  of  German  Literature  in  England  is  comparatirely 

'   ^     recent.     At  first  only  tbe  worst  specimens*  were  imported-; 

bii^4bey.  *  ereafted  a  sensation,'  (to  uae  the  stereotyped  phrase,) 

and  •created  also  a  rash,  but  not  very  unnatural  contempt  for  the 

^hc4e.     This  Uras  sitcceeded  by  an  estrava^nt.  admiration  on 

ike  part  of  a  fow;  and  as  tbe^e  few  were  iafluential,  the  feeling 

at  last  ejctended  tothe  publie*     Getrnwi  became  the.  fashionable 

Ibreign  language;  iti  litemt)ire  was  almost  umversally  we9comed 

im  a>  valuable  and  fruitful  in^pisrtation*    Translations  became  nvt* 

^l^rous;  oriiieiims  stUl  more^  .  In  most  sober  minds  this  entho* 

siasm  has  now  cooled  down;  in  some  it  has  ceased  altogether; 

famiiiarity  has  ended  the  wonder.     We  confess  it  is  hot  without 

Mti^faction  that;  we  see  this  reaction.    The  good  diat  is  to  be 

g^alned.from  the  study  of  Germw, literature  we, are  very  far  from 

^insayifig;  but  we  are.  persuaded  that  this. good  is  more  than 

autweigfaed  by  the  evils  attending  an  indisenminate  admiration 
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itB.'lton«L  itie  cme- thing- to"o»MTMe«»  «9^f«ain«MMte«Mi  ft 
ftveif^litevitwe,  Bnia4^er'eaa(l«ipt'tliaB«n«lieL  In  l^'fin««iHr, 
wsenlecrgw oar  views  byobliMwBtiin]^pT^(tdice«t'tilthff8Moadfwi 
narraw  otu^  nfn^  W'tWpiwjnfJieeff -af  otlien;  m4  lAns  iMS'iMt 
ow«'  nationality  trithout  ftttainin^  thd'  BCrength  of  •hatr  w«  iwiiaW. 
What  BurtMsa^a  oftnoAl  laasqwennleB,  «ppli«lB^«^)ly  tobwfaff 
fttliMttJons'P^^*  Tbose-vbo-qoit'tliieiy  DFopW  efalrdcten  M  aMiMH 

*  wlHi«'((9^a'ilatftwl«iig'lo  themtawMr  tliegrmterfMltigRamit 

*  both  of  the  character  they  leave  and  the  character  they  Amnnef 
D^plorAbi;^ 'ilFtMWiM  of  tW'En^lit^  ehan«t«tVMiil  "of  tt)«  i»ex- 
bMiVtibleMwrsy  abd  w«aMref  Khgtibhi  ^itenfttii'e,  UMH«'tfaey-b«i 
'nibo«>ul<l>Mppo«»^M  eMtOT  touts  ^ft  by  tAe:ado(M»«ki  9(  mj 
foye4gn<:MbiM]Brdi  leWt  of  all  »  OepKum  'H^  ft»  Mh»lM«  aai 
MC'baroiog^istej'wersmy  BtBitytbeTrettwrf.Ae  worthy  ftntMwt 
wuha^WiHitag*;  aB'HiiakiBi%«ml'aft'm4tei«,  wedosa  trHftferik 
Their  literature  is  o£  yesterday ;  and  although  ris  iM-y^  caM» 
has  been  prolific  beyond  example,  it  has  not  yet  attained  a  titbe 
of  the  richness  of  our  own,  and  will  probably  never  attain  its 
vipour. 

Tlie  parent  vice  of  German  literature  is  want  of  diatinct  pur- 
pMet  anfkaniiotae^tam^af '<Hi9,<wfn«-oAwM^Ub»chiA-aitelv 
and  chastened  style.  It  is  this  want  of  definite  pur^Mx—os  call 
it  want  of  culture— :vhiqh  f  e Derates  tl^r  idle  »^C(ila^n,,triml 
research,  spurious  enthusiasm,  and  endless  bboli- making  ?  Where 
isMbo'OdriAan^wbs  ean  *n>)t«  aii>a»i4intti-y^iae«kbi>oki^  fefc^knows 
iM&ikow:J^^Hii(g>  is.to  W  «ciUi]ipti«beA}«ci^  M»  adcaMage 
in  accomplishing  it.  He  writes  to  be  read;  amtis  etvtaiti' llhat 
German  readers  will  find  time  for  any  quantity  ;  nay,  justly  sus- 
pctn^tbay^wsaldj 'despise  «  «tMtti'^ta*niiii<rt.  WbatV'tM'  fluUM 
iilio)  Ml  «bibc]i,v1mi  davelqpesi  info'-'  a^  ayMenfci  OoliaMMh*  -are  oC ' 
eqitak  ntipoqtanisa  iritfai  pttnc^sf'tlM-vwiilcaMMi'Af  OiMtlidM 
a*  vateatfto«sioheiresotut»tn(io^fl>]M'dbteini!-*i  '  It'^is  *Mt^«>tfi4 
ipeatfid8<tc>i(H)nte«D^lctt»«he'  siwyutar  wewitmrf^teui^ikjH  inthMf 
^li^)  exemplified' iniGeinmny. :  Mwis^  «ft||U  tktW  thMe^w*  Mft 
mUliamR.aiivtdikmm. ymiiim iwinlipd  iit'thaia0flnU^-:''Hnd)tktf4Hiri» 
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vtolQipeit  im  moiitt.r«iM(IOf!frM»  hmiwi  mtergMi, — ^inde^rf,  tirom 
Wmwi  «M)pt#hexMMn^i  -  Whelh  Kimty  tbtirikiost  prsctittal  phil^ 
iopJwv  dwiiPiiiitrilcA  that  aH  Iranan  knowledge  wut  nectMoril^ 
Ibiiieiil  totjphfewiowwwMi,  liey  foMwii t^  inaa  iqwoarv  dsdareit,  left 
Ibtsy:  d«rto»  tbb  ^Abjiv  tbmt  In  liadr  depavtad  iibni  the  true*  aim  0f 
^il09eplkyt^  wihieb^  tfaeg^  mU,  jwae'.^  kmuAdgi^oftke  oteeiitiai 
3^i»iiaim»i.;K6i<ie'pffme^'i  eaeBtfdifics^tkeDeadenbr  of  the  6<erk 
9MII  iMiiil^.;i  aodi  il  m  emkms  tau  mark  tfae  tnctavph  witfe  wki<A 
Beg^  .pntetaAstti  that.  alli.  Eur^toe  kav^  left;  tan  CmmnLvy  %\m^  goi% 
eiiiititAlif»Of|9l  mHafksfsif»ti  ^  We  haire  tbe  esaked  ▼eeaCfon,'*  bie 
8ay«y  '^  ef^^ardiagrtke  kdljr  Am^  aai  t^e^Ennielpide  Wem'^dM  lbl« 
Vyiafdiaaa i>f  Ae^EkBaiiikrfiiiii Myateriefcin'  AAetie/  *  >  • '  .'  I 
!  Wer kalne eafidr  tBoaaaiiaaateai  dbibacepurpete  te  tiieoiraso  tf 
Aa^  empliaiea.ofr.GeiiMaB  Vteratute'..  Tkia  U  sk<eien  bf-the 
mtetUeficlejUiit  QetmanaiexUbii  iafdieaeidepartiiientoi  of laMliee^ 
tnal^;eip(hnl]r»i'wliefeiar  only  dEaiiact4>«rpe9e'aiid  pnapei*  ouliova 
can  bestow  any  success.  As  cjiemists,  anateoifels^  physiotogfists^ 
aaid  asliMilit>iaiefa^  tbajr  aticc  eeetaioly  en  aov  e^oatity  wilfai  Pralice 
aad-  ^iglftbd*'  ^  tM»  lettm^  peliliril  economy^  >and  morafe^ 
t^te]rdm^i<MTtaialy  b^bisd^  .  Wiuen^tberefbae^  tre^ee'tkis*]Mr{M> 
d||990i|8  aeiiiitit]f'a*d  manifest  infodoritv^  we  eaiino*  but  aCtrrbtitH 
iit  tOf.a  ^•i)^)of  {it^pet'enUurer owd  anr* mmnded  of  Plato^ 
adimnaUe  aayang,  >dbttt  %iioraiie&  itatll  is  net  so  greatan^  evil'M 
apMVuretfted'WiicDin^^  '(■■'-  -  .  -/   .  > 

.  j&uti^  be oadiy  aMM,  B|i|»eBrte' as. tlMnkHoal' defects  of  ^Ser^* 
min  AlariMMre. . * . ife  .6olli»bi  J8pfcBdini<LesslD|r;  there  is  no  trace 
eitbenik  .  like  ha8iX»ieciiar^ltciiFifleiciw&ifift« separates  fafm  from 
bis  snocessiurs,  it  is  tbati|o£dB8tinitti  i^unpceet;;  ^m  prcMkient  pe^ 
ctUiaariiy4)£  lii»worIia^  aa  ^oeittraatodv^iib  t^c%e  of  his  cc'uiltry^ 
men^  is  tfaeU .4iff e|.  mk.  pifaMtieaii  tenibncrp;  Hfs  mitod  is  of'  a 
^gttf^ty^eiaitttfitliy.  finUsb*  Of  alb  GsHnans^  be  ia  the-  leadt  Oer^ 
mftfti  yil  he.  created  jjitiamiih  lttml»re^'aiid  is  ^Ae^idei  of  hie 
4oiiPW»* '  '£be  kasitke  qiHditica{£il^AiaIlmen>mo8t  adihire^  b^cfatise 
tbarbialery^of.o«n  natioBf  siia#9  dilirwitkfi8«cb  q«atM 
aridbreA  oim  gpraateeaak  His  miatd  ialbotk  elfair  and' strongs,  fted 
£m«ii  eektr Aov^Hri^  (a/word^  on ttanslaaaUe^  beoBttse'  «be  tbm^  i«^ 
'9^  aaiiulHtKiigftia^i)  freetiiiam  «ant:and  afitttanion  of  ail  kindsr. 

•','''.*,;  fl     ,•',    *'^       .  ..   .     ''f  1-     i     i  .  .  M 
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Jie  valued  books,  bnt  be  Tsloed  action  mere.  Fenr  nMn  bave 
been  go  erudite,  no  man  held  eradition  more  dieaply.  Noditng 
in  bis  wiitings  betrays  that  he  erer  tbong;bt  of  pandering  either 
to  morbid  sensibility  or  irrstional  enthusiasm.  Of  bow  many 
German  authors  can  this  ha  said?  If  there  be  any  OennaB 
writer,  communion  with  vbom  mvf  be  beaeficiai  to  English- 
men, that  writer  is  Lessing ; — not  simply  because  he  is  <att  of  the 
greatest  of  Germans,  but  because  his  greatness  is  of  thatiiind 
whieh  Englishmen  best  appreciate.  He  belongs,  moreoTier,  to 
Aat  elaes  of  authors  whose  value  consists  in  what  they  saggett 
\J  or  inspire  more  than  in  what  tbey  teach.  The  influence  such 
men  exercise,  is  indirect,  but  effective;  and,  consequently,  the 
admiration  they  inspire  is  not  always  borne  out  by  their  worki. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  use  langnage  which 
may  appear  too  laudatory  to  those  acquainted  only  with  some  of 
Lessiiig's  works,  our  justification  is,  that  our  admiration  is  founded 
on  dn  estimate  of  the  entire  man ;  saA  that  we  look  at  bis  works 
with  reference  to  the  lime  at  which  tbey  were  produced,  and  to 
the  spirit  pervading  tbem. 

Gottlob  Ephraim  Lessing  was  bom  at  Cammenz  in  Pomerania, 
on  the  22d  July  1726.  His  father,  a  learned  and  pious  clergy- 
man, was  a  great  admirer  of  artists  and  literary  men,  and  very 
anxious  to  assemble  tbem  round  him.  The  education  of  young 
Lessing  early  received  a  literary  tinge.  His  progress  in  the 
classics  gave  great  promise  of  future  excellence ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leipsig  to  Mody 
jJietJogy.  It  there  became  evident  that  the  imiKtuoim  nmter- 
ing  youth 
portment  t 
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for  the  st^Of  wlitcli  b€ga»  early  with  the  study  of  Phtutus,  wa» 
iaflameil  by  bi»  paseion  for  Madamo  Neuberin,  the  priaeipal 
aotoeK  ef  the  X^eipsig  theatre.  He  gave  hioiself 'up  to  the  fasei- 
QatioAB^of  the  stage.  He  was  the  life  aad  soul  of  the  green-room ; 
tutored  the  aetors,wrecointnended  pluys,  and  wrote  some  himself* 
Gay,  cottfident)  gacMUhuaiottred,  and  instructed,  he  was  an  uni- 
Tersal  favourite. with  the  actors ;  fot  he  added  great  animal  spi* 
nta  and  briUiant  wit  to  extensive  information  and  classical  taste« 
He  lihed  the  reckless,  improvident,  but  exciting  life  of  the 
playeta;,  he  was  charmed  by  the  ease  of  their  manners^  and  the 
sort  of  J9re^^6:  attached  to  their  art*  His  father  heard  of  his 
way  of  life,  and  of  his  having  written  plays*  He  was  shocked 
and  irritated,  wrote  angrily  to  him,  abused  the  «tage  ^  in  good 
set  termsi,'  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  plavwriter  could  nol 
be  a  Cbris^an.  Their  correspondence  is  curious,  as  showing' 
tjie  obstinate  bigotry  of  the  father,  and  the  courteous  obstinacy 
of  the  son.  The  £ftther  refusing  to  support  bis  son,  unless  he 
resumed  his  theological  studies;  the  son  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  dispute  his  father's  wishes  and  judgment,  but  resolved  ta 
shift  for  himself  rather  than  relinquish  the  objects  of  his  am- 
bition* 

'  This  was  the  starting-point  of  his  career*  He  undertook  ta 
earn  for  himself  a  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  at  all  times  a  preca- 
rious undertakings  in  those  times  a  hopeless  one.  But  he  had 
the  true  spirit  of  independence ;  he  was  no  slave  to  his  desires^ 
{'overty  was  an  evil,  but  it  was  endurable ;  it  was  even  preferable 
to  a  luxurious  hypocrisy.  He  says,  gaily  enoup;h,  in  one  of  hi^ 
letters^  ^  I  have  made  such  arrangements  with  booksellers,  as 
*'  will  enable  me  to  live  comfortably  through  the  winter  in  Berlin* 
'•  1  call  comfort  diat  which  another  would  call  penury*  But  what 
'  does  it  matter  to  me  whether  I  have  plenty  or  not,  so  that  I 
*  live  ?  As  to  my  meals^  I  have  no  sort  of  anxiety  about  them* 
'  I  can  procure  a  hearty  meal  for  1  groschen  6  pfennige,'  (three> 
halfpence.)  This  was  no  bravado.  He  gained  his  livelihood  by 
translating,  and  by  oceamonally  writing  articles  for  periodical 
publications,  the  payment  for  which  was  miserable.  It  was  a 
bard  struggle  for  him  even  to  gain  bread ;  but  he  did  gain  it,  and 
was  light-Marted* 

His  whole  Hfe  was  a  combat, — at  one  time  against  poverty 
— «t  another,  against  pedantry  and  folly.  He  had  to  fight 
for  bread,  and  to  fight  for  truthi  *  The  object  of  his  life  was  t<y 
cKeate  a  National  Literature  ;•  and  Jie-oreatedit.  But  he  could 
o»Iy  have  achieved  this  ■  by  indomitable  courage  and  activity^ 
joined  to  many  and  rare  abilities*  He  was  made  for  a  great 
-The  listless  activity  which  ut^ed  him  into  all  depart* 
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m^%  of  litfnuto«^  waa  aeoMiptekd  by  fa  tan  iratonces  'in 
deteoUfig  every  gyiaptofli  of  weaekiie9%  aMt^erery  oneMis  ^  crait^ 
He  was  aggrQflaiy%  ia|(^6tuoufl^  -but  »H  ^cJBtnioliwe^  ioi  ke  «evw 
deAtcoyed  without  at  t^  c«ame  llime  aiwctihg  fto#atfaing  dbeMer  w 
t^e  pUiee 4^<that  fwhicklie  demoUabod.  Hia  mt .waaiBesfaaostiUe 
--4ua  erudUioQ  uiKfailing^bis  logie  niiiiii4>H'iiiig  b»  atgFfe  «zoeLi 
^^^]^]]]>^ealu  No  polemic,  «Koept  parbs^  our  Benllay^  mww  .araUfld 
X^efifiiofi  and  Bootley's  fiald  was  axtnewely  tt«rsa<w  in  eorapan* 
saa  ;  for  I^saing  ^acried  .hia,  .tmimpbwit  anM  lata  tfaeidafliaiai 
of  iphilosQpby^  draliglaa»  Ibe  drama*  aad  ant  iu  gaaesd,  aa  ksa 
tban  mtB  aatf  qaity.  All  species. aff)oleiHoal  lamrfiiM  ^tere  imI* 
a9a»e^^lumj  for  be  Bucceeded  in- alL  He  wias  laavaratakaa 
far  weapons,  nor  far  skill  'to  me  tbeio.  He  waa  the  first  Get- 
laan  wbojgav^  %o  Geraian  litavatinre  its  oatkmal  ttodeaoies  aad 
>  pbysiogoooiy.  .Kippst^ck  bad  made. it  Eiiglkh. .  Wieland  hwt 
laadet  It  f  reofeh.  LessingaaAade  itGecmao*  Withttdaoiagiuuid^ 
this  ieoDoel^^miQtedown  ihe  feveign  idak  from  their  padestals, 
aad,  with  ,a  q*arar  ^talent,  poialed  «iait  Xke  way  byaohkih  aatianal 

idals  migJit  [be  formodtf  .  t  ' 
^^  .  The  4|uality  ^h&t  ma^t.atcikes  tbeiaeader  of  .Lessing^.  after  bis 
polemical  tendency,  is  clearness.  His  intellect  impresses  yaa  at 
oeing  esseatially  cle^r^  fAnong,  diroeb.  There  iSHaatfaing -nysti- 
caij  v^paary,araffeQted  (about  hhki*  {fiaalearaesais'Sieen  in  his 
tf^te,  .HO  less  tbaa  in  'his  idiotian.  He  badtao^olcffaace  for-eln 
spujre^  shadowy  graadauv.  ;  Wbejn.all<jrai«iiai«y  was  mad  about 
OssiaQ)  wham  ibey  ranked,  higher  «e¥aa  ihan  HeoBai,.  Lessbg 
c^i^tifHied  to  proaUkw  the  ineiKbai^tible  waaltli^  /of  Uamcci  and 
had  Botbiiigbatt  oonlemptfifNT  Uneian.  He^rstsaw.  tfaegreaMiess 
of  Shiiicspeare*  He  pvafeAved'Sopbofdat.ta^wSlacbyiusaad  £»&- 
pides  ;  iiaciae.ta  X^oraeiUe.  B«t  aiibougb  beaoduted  fmystietsni, 
and  very. pro[perlyappaaiedto>Ol*etk'i^mpIioHyi,  bewaa  nai  so 
sipopJa  as  to  auppose  ^thnt  «vsary  kind  jof  simpltciAy  mas  either 
Greek  or  .ad^airablei*  His  distiactiari  wae  diMraoteristio.  ^  it  is 
^  the  ^ctp^Tij  ^{  Gxe^  si^plioityv'  abya  be^  ^rto  be  ifree  bem 
^:9iip^uHim/  hu£  it  is  asaovedly  na.pnapaiityAjQf  ilfta  braa  want 
^  lOt  ^wynece^atrpfAfU' 

U  yrns  owiag  la  this  <iimmea$  ihu^  ho  feU  Sate  ai^Be  of  ibis 
countrymen's  mistakes  of  confounding  the  meaiwtwidllJia^aiL 
Xhfip.biB  Tei^fteoudiMen  was  prac^kaJ^  aod'«U:;^mied  ti»^fNcaatf^ 
{lyoqE^se^ :  mUneiHe  as  it  vm^tiA  ifaataUifus&fiih. ;  Htaamd  fias 
aniltoiieboaie  atf  k|i(9wk4i^,;>idlere)^aaebdNbjai^ 
pM(0i^9li;  wM  a  hivlimiMoa^  oekei^eiai.ftU^iypgs  «otse^h«iddiad 
t^^aybetr^.  \vid9P^fmtb0^MiimkktkiSLt^i^^ei   ^Hil  waa^aalt  ^1* 


tfftUfib%^.iifi^tfKti^.,_  .J^ffWttqg  inui^fl^C  the  Uw  if^ennuu  win 
did  )ud  j«a4  ^  f^^Qg'-i^.ialie.  Iji  oQUBe^ufoce  «f  wUicl),  Jie 
H^/^Pfemi  A  bojo^  wiUj^t  findii^g  4(Mnethi0g  Atheiis Jiad  ov^r- 
Iff^kwl,  ,  Ab  GUub£[  foiui4.f  .valuable  suit  ui  llukt  which  Jiad 
hfiffl:  alwaj^  tUrowa,  ii|iTf^,.6o  did  Xftsiqg  .aEttact  iw^tei;  irsoi 
tbe  dullest  book  he  ^poki^,    ,  -, 

.,  XIiscleiifaeaB  of  Leuiijkg'eiuiod  U  best  seen  in  h^  style.     To  ^^(.     '- 
uy  it  is  rery  sigfoificiOit  tbtit  Ce»iaji  Huth on  should  have  had  so       ^~~ 
ezoelleiit  -a,  n>o4el,  4wd  iBerac,(beJeH  have  WTitLen  «o  heavily. 
l.eB»iflg'8  exeelleace  hs«  ^Iw^ys  jbecs  a4Dutl«>d,  but  it  hM  not 
Iteeo  ioutated.     Theie^jt  h«a  heaA,.th|i,t  ^aUowing  for  one  or 
^4  gveat  wri((«rj))  G^ijoaa  lU^fttuie  is,  iuiEesf^e^t  of  style,  tha 
most  ^hj^ctiopah^  of.  any;  in  Europe.     With  «  otpdel  like  Leas- 
iog,  SE^oae  Bei>t£nce<  ate.  hr^ps<^n<Mil«fceilog|iual,-aDd.iliEect     .^ 
^-adniiltiug'Ofiio  tiouht  as.tB  wewUDg^yi^^^cMewingaU  supex-  . 
fluem  woitd»_llb|3  Gyi^anB,vqUb  jJBW  qw>ef>IJWi8»yr»ducc  notbittg 
Vut l(Hig;liunb^aing|9ent«iuiw;  tbaiCQpiausaaMsci'vingXo^aiJwu, 
net  ito  iLl|istrate.  ,  Xi^»s,ii^'fi  •ty4e  we,,  ou  the  whole,  legard  as  th». ... 
fijieetthat-hashcej)  wri^t^uia  GeriiiaDjr  i.JtiBsiffKtriqr,  we  think*    '; 
ifi  .Glfitiie'^  in  be^  isoi^  ipiplloquial,  more  vivacjoufi^  atid  iuone 
uii,jt«ttum8. ,   'liJieTe  is  that  iu  Ginb^ls  pnose  wJiiidt  hetrajis  -the 
oare  .h«Ui(m^d.'aq  ifi;  ^Vitii^h  yay  Jaeaqtiti^i,  lriuiB^iueut„  and 
h^mamoi'^om,  it  tv4u,te■HOI>£WC^lt;of ,  the  .freshness,  ajtd  a  g-reiit  .difal     ^^  [  - 
of  tii«  iia>fietjwil^,.'af  Les^i^g'^.     ScbillfH',  ,agaioi  :w.iii«g  wiiii 
<t^i)siid^KaUle)^Wt.#iid  with  caf^;  biit,^witnt^  i^i^f^Biaq  aiul 


'streams:   1  ato>£prc«A<fO  |MHl^.«iUiiasieny.lkta^    ii^tfkould  be 
'  so  poor,  so  Brtdfiaad  w»  ■hprtitigflnwdit'lhadi,  ■«(' fortunately 
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*  learned  modefttly  to  borrow  tbe  treasures  of  others,  to  WBHtd- 

*  myself  by  the  fire  of  otiiers^  and  to  strenetbeh  iny  eyesight  by 
^  using  the  critical  glasses  of  art.     I  am  therefore  always  vexed 

*  and  Ashamed  when  I  hear  or  read  any  thing  against  critidsrm. 

<  It  is  said  to  stifle  genius ;   and  I  flattered  myself  to  have- 

*  obtained  something  from  it.  which  comes  very  near  genius.     I 

*  am  one  of  the  lame,  and  cannot  consent  to  hear  crutches  vili- 

*  fied.'  This  confession  is  to  be  received  wi&  some  qualificatioit. 
Tlrtte,  he  was  not  a  p6et.  .He  wanted  the  finer,  stibtler  feeling^^ 
and  the  keen '  sensibility  of  the  poetical  temperament — quaii-^ 
ti)ds  which  cause  that  strange  inter-penetration  of*  thought  and 
emotion  justly  considered  the  primary  condition  of  all  genuine 
poetry.  He  knew  this  well,  and  said  so;  He  knew  that  in 
literature,  many,  as  Plato  says,  bear  the  Thyrsus,  but  few  are^ 
inspired    by    the    God—*  va^6f}K6p6^ot   fiU  nnWoi^  ^ax^ot    Sk  rr 

<  ^av^oi ;  *  and  he  was  not  one  of  the  few.  In  as  for,  then, 
as  the  poet  is  necessary  to  the  dramatist,  Lessing  was  not  ft 
dramatist.  In  as  far  as  knowledge  of  life,  character,  and  passion, 
joined  to  a  knowledge  of  the  driima  as  an  art,  could  make  him  a 
dramatist,  he  was  one*  If  he  did  not  attain  that  exalted  station 
to  which  his  young  ambition  once  aspired-^— if  he  did  not  become 
the  German  Moli^ — ^if  he  could  not  rank  himself  beside  the 
great  Dramatists — he  unquestionably  deserves  a  place  beside 
those  second  only  to  the  g^eat  poets.  He  was  the  first  t6  give 
the  Germans  a  national  drama.  His  plays  beoame  national- 
idols  ;  and  have  survived  nearly  a  century  of  changes  without 
much  diminution  of  favour.  They  owe  their  success  to  sterling 
character,  and  admirable  construction ;  which,  after  all,  are  the 
primary  requisites  of  the  acting  drama.  Of  foncy  there  is  none ; 
of  imagination  but  little ;  and  that  little  not  of  the  high  poetical 
kind.     His  plays  are  all,  except  Nathan  dtr  IVeUe^  written  m 

!>rose — inimitable  prose.     Nathan  is  written  in  blank  verse;  but 
8  not  the  more  poetical  on  that  account. 

Amongst  the  Gedichte  which  occupy  the  fiist  volume  of  his 
works,  few,  except  the  epigrams,  are  now  read,  and  few  deserve  to 
be  read.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  that  which  is  strangely  enough 
printed  amongst  the  epigrams,  beginning  Bin  nmdts^  toUes^  nettet 
Dtnffi  which  has  great  vivacity  and  concision.  Of  the  hundred 
and  sixty  epigrams  there  collected,  not  more  than  half  are  good; 
a  few  are  p^ect  Martial  is  his  great  model,  and  many  of 
his  epigrams  are  but  translations  from  the  Roman  poet.  These 
are  admirably  rendered.    For  exampK 


*  Belhis  homo  et  magnus  vis  ^de■^  Cotta,  vMevis 
Scd  9IMS  bellaa  homo  ssl^  ille  pnsilhis  Immho 
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Thus  translated — 

^    *  Gross  willst  da  und  auch  artig  seyn  ? 
Marall  was  artig  ist,  ist  klein.' 

One  of  the  wittiest  and  neatest  of  Lessing's  epigrams  is  tb 
i  mpromptu  epitaph  on  a  man  in  a  gibbet : 

*  Hier  ruht  er,  wenn  der  Wind  nicht  weht/ 
(He  rests  in  peace,  when  the  wind  doth  cease.) 

This  is  his  only  monostich ;  and  it  is  not  published  in  his 
works.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Mohnike  for  its  republication. 
{Lessingiana^  p.  133.)*  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  a  few 
specimens  of  Lessing's  talent  in  epigram ;  and  for  those  who  do 
not  read  German,  we  shall  venture  to  subjoin  versions  of  our  own» 
claiming  for  them  every  indulgence* 

'  Bin  eiQzig  biises  Weib  lebt  hochstens  in  der  Welt : 
Nur  schlimmy  dass  jeder  scins  fiir  dieses  einz'ge  halt/ 

<  There  is  but  one  bad  womai^I' With  a  groan 

Each  man  assents,  and  thinks  that  one  his  own. 

II. 
'  Es  hat  der  Schuster  Franz  zum  Dichter  sich  entziickt 
Was  er  als  Schuster  that,  das  thut  er  noch :  er  fllckt.' 

John  Smith  forsakes  his  awl  and  last, 

For  literary  squabbles.  ' 

Styles  bimseif  Poet ;  but  his  trade 

Remains  the  same  :  he  cobbles  I 

III. 
<  Nur  Nenes  liebest  du  ?  nur  Neues  willst  du  machen  ? 
Du  bisty  mein  guter  Wesp,  sehr  neu  in  alten  Saclien.' 

You  only  care  for  novelty  in  what  you  write,  I'm  told  I 
You  only  are,  my  worthy  friend,  very  new  in  what  is  old. 

IT. 

*  Verse,  wie  sie  Bassus  schreibt,' 
Werden  unverganglich  bleiben : 
Weil  dergleichen  Zeug  zu  schreiben 
Stets  ein  Stumper  ubrig  bleibt.' 


'  *  The  rarity  of  monostichs  is  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  compressing 
into  one  line  all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the 
joke^  and  the  joke  itself.     Martial  has  about  half  a  dozen,  all  admirable* 
Here  are  two :— - 

<  Omnia,  Castor,  emis :  sic  £et,  ut  omnia  vendas* 
And 

<  Pauper  videri  vult  Cinnoi  tt  $*t  pauper. 
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That  poems  such  as  thine  can  die, 

My  credence  %aite  Mvpasses. 
There  ne'er  can  be  a  lack  of  men 

To  <  write  tbeaaseWes  down  asses.* 

T. 

<  Kaum  seh  ich  den  DoAner  die  HimmeL  iimsn€beB^ 
So  flieh  ich  zam 'Keller  biaeitt. 
Was  meint  ihr  ?  ich  suchte  den  Donner  zu  flielien  ? 
Ihr  irrt  each ;  ich  suche  den  Wein/ 

As  soon  as  the  thuoder-doods  darken  the  skj 

Or  summer  sun  ceases  to  shine, 
I  fly — lock  myself  in  the  cellar — secure— 

*  From  the  thunder  T — No  ;  wkh  the  wine  I 

The  critical  reader,  desirous  of  informatioDy  should  not  omit 
to  consult  Lessing'fr investigation  8»tathe  mttureof  lite  Epigram; 
and  his  remarks  on  Martial,  Catullus,  antl  the  Anthology.  It  is 
one  of  those  Essays  which  exb«m«t  a  sitbfeet— e^paUy  admirable 
for  acuteness,  judgment,  and  scboiarsbip.  He  modestly  entitles 
it  *  Desultory  Remarks ;'  but  the  desultory  remarks  of  such  a 
writer  are  soHMstinws  more  eoheient  aad  instroetiTe  tii«i  the  ela- 
borate treatises  of  others. 

His  Dramas  should  always  be  read  with  r^erenceto  the  epoch 
at  which  they  were  produced.  We  do  not  aay  they  are  defi- 
cient in  intrinsic  excellence ;  but  thinking  that  tbey  cb  not  quite 
equal  their  reputation,  we  are  disposed  to  attribvte  some  of  their 
reputation  to  their  having  been  the  first  efforts  of  a  national 
drama.  Tbey  have  an  interest  as  Memoire^  pour  9er^^  Thus 
Der  Freigeiai^  <Mie  of  the  earliest,  as  a  eooiiedyy  is  beaiinf ,  ill- 
conceived,  wnd  feebly  executed  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  indication  of 
the  spirit  of  the  limes.  The  hero,  a  freethinkei^  is  a  nan  of 
many  virtues.  The  leaven  amidst  these  good  qualities,  is  his 
uncompromising  antipathy  to  Priests.  He  rejects,  the  friend- 
ship and  kindness  of  Theopfaam  ;  insults  him,  and  suspects  him^ 
only  because  he  is  a  Priest.  How  truly  is  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  eighteenth  century  reflected  in  ibis  antipathy  1  The  bigotrgr 
which  philosophy  opposed  to  the  bigotry  it  reprobated-— tM 
fierce  intolerance  it  di^layed  against  the  intolerance  of  other^^-f-^ 
the  indiscriminating  odium  with  which  it  covered  all 
ing  the  name  of  Priest — are  well  represented  by  th(S  ^-i 
thinker/  as  they  were  io  reality  by  our  own  Shelley 
kindest  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  sympathizing, 
of  the  most  indigkcnminattia^  fMriest-hi^^ss*.  TJ 
yet  quite  extinct.  It  was  perhaps  never  more  abl] 
than  in  that  pregnant  passage,  of  RaAey. 
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«f  die  s»rage  eocultadoa  with  nvhieh  ih%  pkUmophera  had  raii«> 
racked  the  annals  of  lustoa^y  for  iMtaaces  of  [Mieslily  oppression 
ai^  &Qatical  petsecution,  he.  add»— -*  After  destroying  all  other 
'  geneaUsigies  aed  family  distinctiiMis,  these  wtitei^'iovent  a  sort  of 
^  pedigree  of  crime.  It  is  sot  very  just  to  ehastise  men  for  the 
^  ofienees  of  their  natutal  ancestors ;  b«t  to  take  the  fiction  of 
^  aneestry  in  a  corporate  sueoession,  as  a  ground  for  punishing  meii 
^  who  have  no  relation  to  gmlty  acta  except  in  namea  and  gener«d. 
^  descdiptioiMSy  is  a  sei t  of  refinement  in  injustice,  belonging  te  the 
^  philosophy  of  this  enlightened  century.' — In  the  conception  of 
JOer  Freiffeistf  there  is  a  token  of  Lessing's  manly  impartiality* 
Although  a  freethinker  himself,  he  exposed  the  intolerance  of 
freethinkers.  He  had  no  party  spirit,*— no  sectarian  prejudices* 
No  one  was  ever  so  passionate  in  the  search  after  truth,  who  was 
also-  so  toleiai^  of  the  opinions  of  others* 

If  we  have  thus  had  oecasien  to  notice  Lessing's  exemptioii 
fixMn  the  intolerance  c^  the  age,  we  have  next  also  to  note  a 
flunifaHr  exemption  from  its  aentimentality.  Mies  Sara  Sampsent 
is  a  dcunesitie  tragedy  of  the  K<Hcebue  school — a  school  to  whick 
Gbthe  and  SchiUer,  in  their  early  pieces  Stdla  and  Kabale 
w»d.  Lidbey  gaare  the  sanction  of  their  names.  It  has  a  subject 
eo  tempting  for  sentimentality,  that  Lessing's  having  escaped 
Jthat  tiranptation  is  really  wonderful.  It  is  net  a  g^d  play ;  but 
it  exhibits  the  developed  skill  of  a  dramatist  in  comparison  wit& 
Dor  Frmgeitt.  The  plot  is  improbable,  but  admirably  conduct- 
ed, and  exhibks  some  very  interesting  situations.  There  is  little 
ekill  shown  in  the  delineaUon  of  character.  Marwood  is  a  mere 
fury.  Sara,  thoi^h  nalve^  is  somewhat  commonplace.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  &  great  play  for  the  period  ;  and  elicnted  universal 
applauaa.  It  eentaina  some  expressions  whioh  hX\  oddly  upon 
English  eare,--*.Siich  as  <  ffrmiutmte  Lady  V  and  '  ffrossmUtMge 
MissT 

BbihtciB  was  his  next  attempt.  It  i»  a  tragedy  (if  it  can  be 
eo  called)  in  (me  act»  Aridaeus,  a  Grecian  King,  has  taken  pri* 
setter  Philotas,  the  son  of  his  rival ;  his  own  son  being  also  a 
prisoner  in  the  rival's  camp*  He  proposed  to  Philotas  an  inters 
ehange.  Philotas,  remarking  his  absorbing  love,  and  concluding 
that  it  would  cause  him  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
reeevering  his  son^  resolves  to  immolate  himself  for  his  country. 
He  s^mIs  a  message  to  bis  father,  bidding  him  extort  the  object 
Vk  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  as  the  ransom  of  the  son 
of  AridsBUS.  He  then  kills  himself  to  prevent  his  father's  ex- 
changing the  priace  for  him.  The  character  of  the- impetuous 
'Philotas,  half-boy,  half-hero,  is  finely,  even  delicately  sketched* 
The  other  cbioracters  are  commonplace^    A. great  fault  was  com- 
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mitted  in  writing  this  play  in  prose^  which  is  incompatible  with 
>  so  ideal  a  subject,  and  such  exalted  motives. 

'     r^  Minna  von  Bamhel/n  succeeded.     Of  all  German  comedies, 
this  has  our  preference.     In  no  other  have  we  seen  such  pure 
dramatic  presentation  of  character,  and  that  character  so  unmis- 
takeably  German.     Major  Tellheim  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
L.essing*s  admirable  friend  Kleist.  It  is  handled  with  great  dLitl ; 
and  although  criticism  might  perhaps  object  to  the  Major's  ex- 
treme sensitiveness,  we  have  no  doubt  that  even  this  was  true  to 
the  life.    The  play  is  very  amusing,  except  towards  the  close, 
where  there  is  a  little  too  much  delay  in  bringing  about  a  dinouC' 
ment  perfectly  foreseen.     Otherwise  it  is  very  animated.     The 
dialogue  is  excellent — direct,  rapid,  and  sparkling.     The  great 
^  charm  of  the  piece  is  its  Gernian  individuality.    There  you  see 
the  German  character^  not  in  what  is  most  elevated,  nor  in 
what  is  fantastic  and  cloudy,  but  in  its  real  strength  ; — its  sim- 
plicity, honesty,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  unaffected  expression  of 
feeling.     Written  whilst  Lessing  was  with  the  army  at  Breslao, 
it  breathes  a  generous  spirit  of  admiration  ;  and  urges  pointedly 
the  justice  of  rewarding  the  brave  defenders  of  ^  Fatherland.' 
Its  effect  on  the  army  was  electrical ;  its  effect  on  all  Germany 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  immense. 

Emilia  Galotti  is  generally  ranked  higher  than  Minna^  but 
with  very  little  justice.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction, full  of  purpose  and  interest,  and  always  successful 
on  the  stage.  The  plot  is  constructed  with  skill;  the  cba« 
racters  selected  and  contrasted  with  fine  discrimination,  and 
drawn  with  clear,  sharp  outlines.  But,  in  spite  of  these  merits, 
there  is  something  in  the  play  which  is  not  genial ;  there  is  a 
want  of  that  indefinable  charm  which  Minna  possesses — a  charm 
(  that  makes  all  the  difference  between  creative  and  constructive 

^  genius.  Minna  von  Bamhelm  is  a  genuine  comedy  ;  we  cannot 
call  EmiUa  Galotti  a  genuine  tragedy.  The  free  spirit  of  mirth, 
the  easy  evolution  of  character,  the  adequacy  of  motive,  current 
through  the  one,  have  no  counterparts  in  the  other.  It  is  not 
that  Emilia  is  deficient  in  strongly  conceived  character,  or  true 
and  sufficient  motive ;  it  is  that  the  want  of  a  passionate  fusion 
of  the  various  elements  into  a  poetical  whole,  causes  the  impres* 
sion  to  be  marred.  The  play  is  critical,  not  poetical.  Moreorer, 
there  is  a  radical  error  in  the  conception,  which  surprises  us  in  so 
great  a  critic.  He  has  selected  the  story  of  Virginius ;  but  he 
has  placed  it  in  modern  times,  and  made  the  scene  a  petty  Italian 
Princc'dom*  The  story  is  essentiallv  a  Roman  story :  to  trans- 
plant it  to  another  land,  is  to  make  it  no  longer  probable.  Tliat 
Virginius  should  slay  his  daughter  to  preserve  her  from  slaveryg 
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is  intelligible,  being  a  Roman ;  but  tliat  Odoardo  should  slay  his 
daughter,  and  that,  too,  at  her  own  bidding,  to  save  her  from  the 
peril  of  dishonour,  seems  neither  credible  nor  within  the  range  of 
our  sympathy.  No  Christian  daughter  could  bid  her  father  do 
80.  She  might  kill  herself;  she  would  never  bid  her  father  stain 
bis  hands  with  her  blood.  In  one  word,  the  denouement  of  Emilia 
Galotti  does  not,  to  us,  seem  justified  by  modern  feelings. 

In  making  these  objections,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply 
that  Emilia  Galotti  is  an  indifferent  play ;  it  is  only  not  a  great 
one.  Judging  it  according  to  the  tragedies  which  figure  on  the 
German  stage,  it  may,  however,  be  called  great ;  so  admirably 
are  the  characters  presented.  The  weak,  vacillating  prince,  eager 
to  profit  by  the  villanies  of  Marinelli,  but  not  daring  to  face  the 
consequences — prone  to  crime,  but  always  throwing  the  blame  of 
it  on  others — utterly  unprincipled — destitute  even  of  the  energy 
to  be  consistently  base — signing  a  death-warrant  with  the  same 
levity  as  a  billet-doux — may  be  pronounced  so  far  one  of  the  best 
creations  of  the  drama.  Almost  as  good,  in  its  way,  is  the  hand- 
ling of  that  curious  figure  the  Countess  Orsina,  with  her  mixture 
of  frivolity  and  intensity,  of  voluptuousness  and  fiery  passion. 
She  is  the  prototype  of  Schiller's  Julia,  Princess  Von  Eboli,  and 
Lady  Milford  ;  but  Schiller  has  fallen  many  degrees  short  of  his 
model.  Marinelli,  the  supple  courtier  and  smooth-faced  villain, 
is  drawn  with  effect.  Odoardo  is  a  more  ambitious,  but  less  suc- 
cessful sketch. 

Frederick  Schlegel,  in  a  very  offensive  critique  in  the  Charah* 
tenstikeUy  abuses  other  critics  for  not  having  viewed  Lessing 
•  in  his  totality  ;  *  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  only  furnishes  a 
few  fragmentary  remarks  himself.  He  there  examines  Emilia 
Galotti^  and  insists  on  ranking  it  as  the  finest  production  of 
its  author.  The  result  of  his  examination  may  be  thus  summed 
tip  :  Lessing  confessed  that  he  was  not  a  poet ;  that  he  owed  all 
to  criticism ;  but,  as  his  criticism  was  narrow  and  imperfect, 
(i:  e.  was  not  founded  on  *  romantic  principles,')  so  were  his 
plays  necessarily  indifferent.  The  conceit  of  this  Essay  is  most  i^" 
offensive.  It  is  an  indirect  eulogy  on  the  *  New  School,*  as 
it  was  called  ; — the  school,  namely,  which,  disdaining  Lessing's 
clear  and  positive  knowledge  of  art  as  cold  and  ungenial,  launched 
into  those  extravasfances  which  it  christened  Romanticism. 
Lessing  had  no  tendencies  that  way ;  he  was  therefore  pro- 
nounced an  indifferent  critic  by  the  Romanticists.  It  is  very 
^ue,  he  did  not  entertain  any  of  their  celebrated  *  principles;' 
he  loved  the  light,  and  shunned  the  twilight.  The  bats  pro- 
nounced the  eagle  blind  !  He,  the  clearest  of  thinkers,  whose 
constant  aim  was  to  define  the  boundaries  of  each  art,  who 
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demanded  pr^eision  as  a  prisiary  eondition  of  all  Uteratnre,  ooald 
never  have  fallen  iato  the  rash  generalisHitions  end  aisty  amhi 
l^uities  of  the  romantic  school.  In  g^nenJ,  it  is  very  unfair  to 
judge  of  a  man's  criticism  by  his  own  productions ;  but  it  is 
purely  fair  to  judge  of  the  comparative  value  of  two  ^sposile 
systems  of  criticism,  when  shown  in  two  similar  attempts ;  and 
we  may  therefore  compare  the  EmiMa  GalaUi  of  LessiBg  witk 
the  Alareos  of  SchlegeL  Lessing's  play  has  defects,  but  it  ha» 
great  and  positive  merits  :  hence  it  keeps  possession  of  the  stage* 
Schlegel's  play  is  utterly  without  character — ambitiousand  vague 
—a  ^  forcible  feeble ' — which  has  long  since  ceased  to  excite  any 
^  curiosity  whatever. 

Nathan  der  Weiae  is  a  work  which  still  excites  the  deepest  ad* 
miration  in  Germany  ;  in  fact,  if  you  mention  Lessing  to  a  Ger- 
man, the  chances  are,  that  he  will  at  once  refer  to  Nathan  fnr  a 
proof  of  his  genius,  as  he  would  to  the  Faust  of  Gothe  for  a 
proof  of  his.  Nathan  has  not  been  a  favourite  elsewhere ;  and 
this  difference  in  judgment  would  sJm^w  that  the  work  had  sonte 
charm  peculiarly  national.  In  the  dearth  of  great  poems,  NiMan 
is  doubtless  ranked  bigh  ;  for,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  en  regmo  det 
ciigos  el  tuerto  es  Bey  (in  the  land,  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  H 
King.)  Perhaps  also  the  nature  of  the  subject,  thte  fine  uid 
weighty  ymfxai  scattered  through  it,  the  grand  and  kcaxltiful spirit 
of  tolerance  which  pervades  it,  may  cause  the  Giefmans  to  Angive 
its  want  of  poetry.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  charming  work ;  \mt  not 
a  fine  poem.  Its  conception  is  philosophical,  its-exeooticm  epi- 
grammatic and  {)olemioal.  A.  W«  Schlegel,  who  always 
of  Lessing  with  qiiiet  malice,  says  of  Nathan  that  it  *  is  < 

*  as  being  the  only  drama  not  written  for  the  «tag^;  mad  tbeve- 

*  fore,  being  uninflaenced  by  liis  mtioal  prinoiples,  is  mote 

*  formable  to  the  ^nuiae  rules  of  Art.'  What  those 
Tules  are,  we  should  be  liappy  to  leam :  he  does  not  explain  ^ 
and  how  Lessing  could  have  written  aay  drama  witkaut  Wiag 
influenced  bv  his  critical  principles,  we  are  at  a  loes  to^anociiRew 
We  notice  the  juissage  as  a  specimen  of  wliat  B^oau  caUs 

•     •    .    •    m^dire  arec  ar^ 
Cest  avec  respect  -enfoncer  le  poignard. 

Lessing  had  avowed  bimself  no  poet,  and  made  J»i  eritieal 
principles  the  stronghold  of  his  fame.  Wheren^^oa  one  -of  the 
Schlegels  asserts  that  his  {days  have  no  poetrv ;  another  ataerlo 
that  he  onlj^  wrote  well,  when  writing  unwfluenoed  by  him 
critical  principles.  One  told  him  that  he  was  lame ;  tbe  other 
told  him,  that  nevertheless  he  walked  better  without  cruicbea. 

^aiion  ibr  ff^e  is  not  a  great  poem ;  itasnevcrtheleas  a  iwrjr 
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lemarkjedble  "work,  imbii^id  mth  deep  and  generous  feeling,  and 
fiiU  of  pr»fb«ad  tJioiigjbt«  It  i^  a  werk  that  exerciftes  a  strong 
bflaeiiee  «a  the  i^eader;-T^  work  Mrbicb,  tbeqgk  poleHiical*  is 
nerertbeleas  so  UA&mtt — because  indeed  it  -only  contends  ipr 
taleraBce,  and  «Diubeods  generoiMly — ^at  all  clasjaes,  howiovef 
diversified  ilieir  i)k|MBi<Mi8,  most  unite  isi  adnifAlioii  •of  it  Tbe 
leadJagdesign  is  to  jnculcaie  toleraace of  tbe  opinioos  of  others; 
net  by^destroying  tbe  groundwodcof  dH  belief' — {wbich  is  ito» 
o&en  the  method  erf  these  who  [nreaeh  tolei:anee) — but  by  show<- 
ing  that  all  oseeds,  if  sineere,  and  aceoKn|)anied  by  benei^eniee, 
are  i»  be  honoia>ed;  because  aitb^i^iph  «a€^  cannot  be  the  iarue 
creed,  yet  each  will,  in  that  way,  fulfil  the  object  of  all  <seligion* 
Tbi^  is  the  moral  of  that  beaiUiful  «tory  •of  the  three  rings, 
whioh  Lessiog  has  taken  from  Boeeacisio :  this  moral  is  further 
developed  l>y  the  whole  piece.  The  dAwisement — where  Recha 
and  the  Templar  are  di8a>ver6d  to  be  brother  and  sister,  Saladin 
their  uncle,  and  Nathan  their  spiiuiual  father,  the  three  famlies 
miited  into  one  family — is  a  type  of  the  three  religians,  Christi- 
aauty,  Judikm,  and  Mahometanisai,  harmoniously  iinilted.;-.*^ 
miity  of  purpose,  not  ^eluding  diversity  lof  eharaotier. 

This  tokcwMe  n^btless  springs  from  a  profound  ^oeptimsm  ; 
\mtvL  8oq!H)ifcififn  wJiieh  has  nothing  anoering  or  dispau^iog  in  il; 
«-^ec|>tieisra  as  to  ihe^msibllity  of  asin's  ever  ftttaining  »hsoknte 
tmt^ ;  not  49eepti6ism  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  endeavour*  Truth  can 
enly  be  so«ght,  not  found ;  iind^ed,  nn  a  memonable  passag^i, 
Lessing  declares  that  ii  the  ch<»ee  wwre  offeied  hii^f  be  should 
piie£Br  iiie  semReh  after  tfvtth  4o  1^  attainmeiijt  rctf  tnioh ;  * — thu^j 
according  to  hsm,  the  ^ims  of  -actioii  aae  hut  the  fit^biog  eti- 
mmbmis  to  action,  and  iwt  otherwise  very  deshriJftie*  In  jbbe 
tewpdi  o£  truth  he  t^nt  his  life.  In  Naihan  he  teaches  4is  to 
4»  <the  same.  Believe  eint erely  aad  aet  uprightly,  then  no  creed 
will  he  lioaiiduieaB.  Saeh  was  his  belief.  Connected  with  this 
idea,  there  is  another  equally  needfid  to  be  adverted  to— -we  juean 
the  indepeodenee  of  morality  >ob  wiigion.  In  many  -passages  has 
Lessing  enforced  this ;  in  aone  saora  op^aly  iimn  in  th^  follow^ 

r 

•<£ro;  but^remeoAer 
How  aa&ier  £ar  devout  ^atansii^m  k 
Thanaipood  action.;  and  how  willingly 
Our  iDjolence  takas  up  with  pious  rapture, 
Thoi^h  at  tbe  time  unconscious  of  Us  end^ 
Only  to  save  tbe  toil  of  useful  deeds.'  ^ 


*  Plato,  in  InB  tdialogne  ^of  the  i2ftna&*<-4f  it  1 
entertained  a  cdmilar  idea.  See  |>.  1^. 

J  Naihan  the  WUes  translated  J>y  W.  Taylor, 
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The  character  of  Nathan  himself,  is  by  critics  considered  a 
masterpiece.      He  certainly  rivets  attentioni  and  retains  our 
sympathies.     He  is  a  fine  philosophical  figure,  whose  wisdom 
and  tolerance  endow  him  with  a  dignity  which   strongly  im« 
presses  the  reader.     But  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  funda* 
mental  error  in  the  conception.     Nathan  is  meant  for  a  Jew,  be 
is  always  called  a  Jew,  but  he  is  only  a  Jew  in  name.     His  sen* 
timents  and  his  religion  are  not  those  of  a  Jew ;  it  was  there* 
fore  worse  than  superfluous  to  give  him  the  name.     For  let  us 
distinctly  understand  Lessing's  object.     Toleration  was  to  be 
taught.      Christian  intolerance  was  to  be  shamed  by  contrast 
with  Judaic  tolerance.     The  force  of  the  contrast  was  artisti* 
cally  conceived,  but  it  was  in  a  g^eat  degree  obliterated  by  the 
conception  of  Nathan's  character  ;  because,  by  that  conception^ 
he  was  exalted  from  out  the  sphere  of  Judaism,  into  that  of 
Philosophy.     If  Nathan  has  none  of  the  bigotry  of  his  race,  he 
cannot  be  a  perfect  type  of  that  race.     If  he  can  regard  Christi- 
anity with  forbearance,  he  is  no  longer  a  Jew  ;  and  if  he  is  no 
longer  a  Jew,  the  lesson  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  rendered  inept. 
All  know  that  Philosophy  can  be  tolerant.  .    Lessing  is  con* 
ttantly  applauded  for  having  chosen  a  representative  of  the 
most  exclusive  and  fiercely  bigoted  of  all  races,  as  the  exemplar 
of  tolerance ;  but  this  is  surely  either  inconsistent  or  erroneous. 
Nathan  is  an  exemplar  of  tolerance ;  but  assuredly  his  tolerance 
is  not  that  of  a  Jew      He  would  be  denounced  on  all  sides 
by  his  race ;  he  would  be  hated  by  them  as  a  heretic.     The 
very  qualities  which  make  him  fit  to  teach  intolerant  Christians 
a  lesson,  are  those  which  separate  him  from  the  Jews.     That 
which  is  great  in  Nathan,  is  not  Jewish ;  it  has  grown  up  in  hk 
large  soul  in  spite  of  Judaism.    We  are  quite  aware  that  iLessing 
is  said  to  have  copied  his  Nathan  from  Spinoza  and  Moses 
Mendelssohn  ;  but  we  are  also  aware  that,  in  respect  of  mental 
"Characteristics,  no  two  men  could  with  less  propriety  be  styled 
Jews.    Lessing's  contrast,  therefore,  is  not  a  new  one ;  it  is  the 
old  antagonism  of  philosophy  and  bigotry. 

^  It  is  curious  to  turn  from  the  calm  and  far-reaching  to^er* 
ance  of  Nathan  der  fVeise^  to  the  impetuous  onset  upon  exist- 
ing tastes  in  the  Hambiirgische  Dramaiurgie — the  work  which, 
of  all  critical  works  ever  published,  pet  haps  achieved  the  most 
instantaneous  victory.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  ^  sen- 
sation'  this  work  caused,  now  that  its  fundamental  ideas 
have  been  long  popularised  in  all  shapes.  But  on  a  slight 
examination  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  that 
X.essinfi:  wrote,  the  importance  of  his  views  will  only  appear 
^V  their  audacity.  The  German  stage  willingly,  ser- 
itted  to  the  yoke  of  France.     Voltaire  was  not  only 
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the  favourite  of  Frederick,  he  was  the  Dictator  of  literature.  His 
tragedies  were  thought  perfect*  Zaire  was  *  dictated  by  love  itself/ 
Semiramia  was  the  consummation  of  tragic  taste — the  highest 
flight  of  dramatic  imagination.  Voltaire's  reign  was  undisputed* 
But  at  length  a  critic,  with  as  much  wit  as  audacity,  and  more 
sound  judgment  than  wit  or  courage,  raised  his  potent  voice.  With 
an  eye  to  see,  and  courage  to  procmim  what  he  saw,  Lessing  un- 
dertook to  examine  the  chefs^d^ceuvre  of  the  French  stage.  Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  *  prince  of  wits,'  the  *  great  master 

*  of  ridicule,'  to  find  himself  the  object  of  ridicule  as  sharp  and 
cutting  as  his  own.  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  pub- 
lic ^  It  is  pleasant  to  introduce  Herr  Voltaire  to  the  reader,' 
said  his  critic:  *  there  is  always  something  to  be  learned  from 
^  him,  if  not  from  what  he  says,  then  from  what  he  should  have 
^  said.  I  know  of  no  writer  from  whom  one  could  better  ascer- 
'  tain  whether  one  has  reached  the  first  stage  of  wisdom— ;/a/.9a 

*  intelligere — as  from  Voltaire  ;  but  also  of  no  writer  from  whom 

*  one  could  gain  so  little  assistance  in  attaining  the  second  stage, 
^  vera  cognoscere*     In  this  strain  did  he  banter  the  great  Poet; 
but  the  bantering  was  the  smallest  part  of  his  polemics.    Perhaps 
no  man,  except  the  late  admirable  and  excellent  Sydney  Smith, 
ever  bantered  so  much,  who  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to 
banter.     With  him  it  was  nothing  but  the  pleasantry  of  argu- 
ment ;   never  did  it  stand  in  place  of  argument.     The  grand 
tragedy  of  Semiramis  did  not  escape  his  searching  criticism  ;  he 
stripped  it  of  its  tinsel  of  mock  grandeur,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
derision  of  all  Germany.     Voltaire  had  imitated  Shakspeare  in 
this  play  ;  at  least  he  said  so.     Lessing  took  him  at  his  word, — ; 
contrasted  Shakspeare's  ghost  with  that  of  Voltaire ;  demon- 
strated the  perfect  artistic  propriety  of  the  one,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  other ;  and  thus  not  only  shattered  the  credit  of  Voltaire, 
but  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  Shakspeare — a 
boon  they  are  thankful  for.     In  the  same  spirit  he  contrasted 
Othello  with  Zaire  ;  and  the  Merape  of  Maflfei  with  the  Metope 
of  Voltaire.     The  victory  was  triumphant.     Lessing  hit  hard 
blows,  and  they  fell  where  his  antagonist  was  weakest.     How 
different  from  the  attack  of  Voltaire  upon  Shakspeare  I  Lessing's 
-criticism  was  not  only  witty,  but  destructive.     Voltaire's  might 
indeed  excite  a  laugh,  but  would  not  stand  an  examination. 
J^essing  did  not  confine  himself  to  Voltaire ;  Corneille  was  also 
Jhis  object.    Rodogune^  which  was  then  held  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of  its  author,  was  mercilessly  handled.  By  rigid  logic,  and  cutting 
-ridicule,  did  Lessing  show  his  countrymen  that  Rodogune  was 
jiot  only  many  degrees  from  a  masterpiece,  but  was  a  most  per- 
2iiaiou8  model.     From  that  day  the  reign  of  French  taste  ended. 
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Tbe  Dramaturgie  Has  long  fuUilled  its  olsjeet,  and  dmost  out* 
lived  its  interest.  To  the  £nglishFead«r  there  «an  be  no  interest 
in  wading  through  critiqaes  on  Geraum  piajns,  «iid  German  ^ustors 
no  lonsrer  known;  nor  can  there  be  much  attrasthm  in  wit- 
nessing  the  assault  upon  a  tragic  system  which  no  liFtng  £ag* 
Itshman  would  pronounce  a  modeL  For  our  own  parts  we  thuJc 
Lessing  uiijustljr  serere  on  Ine  French  poets ;  and  not  at  ali 
Willing  to  admit  th^r  peculiar  merits.  The  crkie,  however,  «an* 
not  glance  over  the  Dramaturgie  without  profit ;  and^diolars  na 
less  than  critics  will  do  well  to  read  liis  discussion  of  Aiistotde's 
definition  of  Tragedy. 

Perhaps  the  characteristics  of  Losing's  mind  are  nowhere 
more  distinctly  visible  than  in  his  treatise  on  the  Ixtokooiu 
The  clearness  and  the-diiiectoess  of  the  style,  are  qualities  so  rare 
in  such  woi4cs,  that  one  ts  apt  to  tlmik  ligiitfy  <if  its  ideas ;  a 
journey,  so  easily  performed,  does  not  «eem  diffieuJit ;  ideas,  so 
easily  grasped,  seem  obviovs.  Bat,  on  clostiig  the  book,  if  yon 
eompare  tbe  state  of  your  opinions  oa  art  with  those  entiertained 
previous  to  tbe  perunftl,  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  its  rakie. 
We  have  heard  very  eimneat  men  dedare,  liiat  it  taaght  them 
more  about  art  than  all  tbe  edier  works  t^ey  iiad  i^ead^upoa  the 
subject  put  together.  It  is  a  book  essentially  isstraofcivie.  The 
adaiirable  analytical  sagaeity  wrkk  wbiefa  the  iMHiadaries  cf  eaek 
art  are  distinguisiieid,  opens  a  vast  £eM  of  critieiom«  The  dear 
and  piercing  glanee  thrown  Wfmn  the  fog  and  ^rapottr  m(  'eriticail 
prejudice,  has  the  md  of  keen  wit  a«d  apposite  ieaMiing  in  che 
demolitioB  of  gTaif*e  a%8uirdtties.  The  book  is  made  «p  «f  >dig«et- 
aions ;  and  yet  these  Agressions  are  «o  -i^ell  pdaimed  as  to  form 
constituent  parts.  He  %aeks  away  6iom  the  port,  (only  to  €11  Us 
sails  with  wind.  He  gaiiis  the»8mmnit  «€ -a  monntaiA  by  wiadu^ 
round  it,  where  direct  assoettt  would  he  impraetmflbte. 

There  is  «m>^ier  KmSc  tpctttisie  wh^ieii  may  be  read  in  oonjmM* 
tion  with  the  Laekoan^  eatMed  Wie  dk  AUm  den  Tod  ^eUbkL 
It  contains  m^ich  curiows  mntter^  «n»d  satisfectorily  estalilishes 
l^e  fact  of  <lev^  never  bav^ing  been  represented  as  m,  cAoeletoa 
by  tiie  aneiefits  :  ipyfioncyer  a  dkdelon  is  isepretentod,  it  meant  a 
larva,  not  de«th.  Deadi  was  bAd  to  be  tbe  tirothor  of  deep; 
and,  like  sleep,  was  ^lepielcd  wnoAi  wings,  tbe  feet  ewpoed.  Ik 
beld  a  torch  Tcversed,  and  a  ehaplet  taif-flowera.  He  was  riwayi 
a  young  man.  It  is  a  mistake  to  enppose  that  aM  yomig  figorea 
with  wings  meaift  Cupids.  Theve  is  a  great  deal  of  diseiiB8iaa» 
philological  and  oritMndo  in  4iiis  Essay ;  %«t  Lewing  iiad,  abota 
all  men,  tbe  art  of  madoing  ouch  discvimioos  amasiDg.  Morfr* 
over,  lie  has  enlivened  it  with  vivacious  polemics.  But  as  a 
specimen  of  fcrow  iie  bandied  an  advorsary,  this  fmk 
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fUr  deu  Skrm  Lange  ghould  be  consulted,     fierr  Lftnge^  a 

E^t  of  some  celebrUf  in  those  days,  had  translated  Horace, 
es^g  priticiEed  this  traaslation  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The 
letter  got  into  the  Newspapers.  Lange,  farioiis,  replied  in  a  fiery 
pamphlet,  accusing  Les^f^  of  igaoraaee,  of  misrefireaentationy 
of  envy,  of  malice.  Leasing  w|i8  not  the  man  to  let  such  an 
opportunity  slip»  He  dearly  loved  ^  a  taste  of  fighting.'  It  was 
wiiie  to  him.  He  replied  in  this  Vade  Mectm — a  reaaarkable 
specimen  of  acUte  cridcisni,  mmute  scholarship,  and  gallii^ 
Imnter.  While  thus  with  Horaee,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  give 
liis  attention  to  the  ReUumgen  des  Horaz.  In  this  Essay,  Lessing 
jundertakes  to  ckar  Horace  from  the  charges  of  cowardice  and 
licentiousness.  It  is  paradoxical,  but  ingenious;  and  exhibits 
his  usual  amazing  power  of  bringing  remote  passs^es  to  bear 
upon  his  argument.  The  same  quality  is  vihible  in  his  Life  of 
Sophocles  ;  which  still  remains  the  best  biography  of  that  poet. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  these,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  similar  works.  We  allude  to  the  supreme  contempt  of  their 
learned  auidior  for  learning.  He,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he 
had  read  every  thing  worth  readi^,  who  knew  every  edition  of 
the  classics,  and  every  modern  work  relating  to  them,  was  as 
completely  independent  of  the  trammels  of  authority,  and  of  the 
prejudices  of  a  book^evourer,  as  the  most  confident  of  unletteved 
thinkers.  If  he  cites  *  authorities,'  is  is  merely  to  oppose  them 
to  the  *  authorities '  of  some  pedant  whom  he  is  cbastisii^g.: 
willing  as  he  is  to  meet  an  antagonist  fon  any  ground,  and  wkh 
any  weapons,  be  escapes  the.  reproach  of  inconsiderate  levity,  by 
showing  that  he  is  as  familiar  with  texts  and  coaunentaries  as 
any  professor,  without  also  being  a  slave  to  them. 

The  Wolfmbiittel  Iragmmts  joaade  a  great  noiae  at  the 
time ;  but  the  intereiM;  has  now  almost  entirely  passed  awav. 
Xesging's  share  in  the  oontroveray  was  valiantly  and  honourably 
borne.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  art  of  ^  controversy,'  as 
Gibbon  studied  it  in  Pascal,  may  do  so  in  this  portion  of  Lessin^'s 
writings ; — no  one  eke  will  find  them  palatable.  The  Educaium 
qf  the  Munum  Race  has  had  the  very  questionable  honour  af 
having  been  translated  and  adopted  by  the  St  Sinnoniang,  and 
by  Us  Humamtaires ;  but  in  a  sense  which  Lessing  Umself 
would  ha«?e  strongly  repelled.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  with  so  logical  a  mind,  and  with  such  strong  philosophical 
tendencies}  Lessing  neiner  ^ave  himself  up  to  what  the  Germans 
call  Metaphysics.  Many  a  worthy  German  has  deplored  that 
lie  did  ootgiire  the  wofld  his  solution  of  the  problem  ofSepn  und 
JDenkm,  and  4id  not  venture  on  the  apodictic  certainty  of  the 
abmlute  i  To4is  thisis  but  one  of  the  many  evid^ices  of  bis  clear 
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and  practical  mind.  He  was  fond  of  speculation ;  but  specula* 
tion  about  subjects  unintelligible  or  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
cognizance,  was  too  frivolous  for  him.  Until  his  countrymen 
learn  to  think  with  him  on  this  subject,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  imitate  the  good  example  he  set  them. 

We  shall  here  close  this  brie|  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  charac* 
teristics  of  German  Literature,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
very  eminent  German  writer  before  us.  For  dissent  we  are  at 
all  times  prepared,  but  we  have  here,  we  suspect,  to  fear  that 
our  opinions  may  occasionally  give  offence,  by  us  far  from  in- 
tended ;  for  we  have  no  interest,  near  or  remote,  in  the  subject, 
but  that  of  truth  and  free  enquiry ;  and  we  readily  give  up  these 
opinions  to  be  canvassed  with  the  same  freedom  we  have  used 
in  detailing  them. 


Art.  VII. — Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  PenciL     By  N.  P.  F. 
Willis.     3  vols.  8vo.     London :  1845, 

Tll^HATEVER  doubt  or  surprise  the  details  and  extracts  with 
^^  which  we  are  about  to  amuse  our  readers,  may  seem  to 
attach  to  the  fact,  we  beg  to  assure  those  of  them  who  do  not 
already  know  it,  that  Mr  Willis  has  actually  written  some  rather 
clever  books,  occasionally  marked  by  traits  of  genius.  But, 
with  respect  to  the  present  publication,  we  confess  we  have 
been  frequently  at  a  loss  to  judge  whether  his  narratives  were 
intended  to  be  taken  as  serious,  or  only  jocular — as  what  he 
bimself  believed  to  be  truths,  or  intended  only  as  amusing 
fancies.  True,  he  writes,  as  he  tells  us,  with  <a  free  pencil;'  but 
it  also  is  true  that  he  writes  as  if  he  wished  his  readers  to  think 
that  he  is  perfectly  in  earnest ;  that  he  speaks  in  his  own  proper 
person,  and  reveals  his  own  adventures,  or  what  he  appears  to 
wish  to  be  taken  as  such ;  and  we  therefore  feel  it  to  be  quite 
fair —indeed  that  we  are  bound — to  take  him  at  his  word,  and 
to  deal  with  him  accordingly. 

The  history  of  these  ^  Dashes  at  Life,'  which  some  of  our 
contemporaries  have  much  extolled,  is  thus  modestly  given  in 
the  preface : — *  Like  the  sculptor  who  made  toys  of  the  *  fra^- 
**  ments  of  his  unsaleable  Jupiter^  the  author,  in  the  following  eol- 
^  lection  of  brief  tales,  gives  material,  that,  but  for  a  single  objec- 
^  tion,  would  have  been  moulded  into  works  of  larger  design. 
^  That  objection  is  the  unmarketableness  of  American  books  in 
'^  America,  owing  to  our  (Mr  Willis  is  an  American)  defective 
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*  law  of  copyright'  And  he  proceeds  to  show,  with  pathetic 
accuracy,  that^as  an  American  publisher  can  get  all  English 
books  for  nothing,  he  will  not  throw  away  his  money  on  Ameri- 
can writers :  hence  the  only  chance  of  a  livelihood  for  the  latter, 
is  to  contribute  to  periodical  literature,  and  to  transport  works 
of  bulk  and  merit  to  the  English  market. 

So,  after  all,  if  a  few  authors  and  publishers  grumble  at 
piracy,  the  public  gains.  But  for  the  pirates  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  we  should  never  have  had  Mr  Willis's  ^  Dashes.'  And 
though  the  genius  which  might  have  perfected  the  Jupiter,  ha» 
been  thus  partly  balked — though  Mr  Willis  has  been  forced  to 
fritter  away  his  marble  and  intellect  in  a  commerce  of  toys; 
still  the  fragmented  Jupiter  has,  with  the  frieze  of  the  Parthe^ 
non,  found  an  appropriate  locality  in  the  capital  of  the  world. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  history,  we  may  state  that  it  was 
Mr  Willis's  intention  to  work  up  some  of  these  sketches  into 
substantive  Novels,  but  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  market 
for  that  commodity ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  that 
the  genius  which  conceived,  might  have  enlarged  the  *  Dashes' 
to  any  size.  In  the  first  half  of  these  volumes,  there  are  some 
twenty  tales  illustrative  of  English  and  Continental  life — true 
copies,  Mr  Willis  states,  of  what  he  had  seen  there ;  and  most 
of  them  of  so  strange  and  diverting  a  nature,  that  a  man  of 
genius  might  have  made  many  scores  of  volumes  out  of  the 
adventures  recorded  in  only  a  few  hundreds  of  these  duodecimo 
pages.  The  Americans,  by  their  piratical  system,  have  robbed 
themselves  of  that  pleasure ;  and  the  Union  might  have  had  a 
novelist  as  prolific  as  M.  Dumas  or  Mr  James,  had  it  possessed 
the  common  generosity  to   pay  him. 

The  European,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  American 
views  of  society,  we  take  to  be  by  far  the  most-  notable  of  the 
^  Dashes.'  The  judgment  of  foreigners  has  been  called,  by  a 
happy  blunder  of  logic,  that  of  contemporary  posterity.  In  Mr 
Willis  we  have  ^  a  republican  visiting  a  monarchical  country  for 
^  the  first  time,  traversing  the  barrier  of  different  ranks  with  a 
^  stranger's  privilege,  and  curious  to  know  how  nature's  nobility 

<  holds  its  own  against  nobility  by  inheritance,  and  how  heart 

<  and  judgment  were  modified  in  their  action  by  the  thin  air  at 
^  the  summit  of  refinement.'  That  Mr  Willis,  in  this  exalted 
sphere,  should  have  got  on  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  ia 
no  wonder.  Don  Christopher  Sly  conducted  himself,  we  all 
remember,  with  perfect  ease  in  the  Ducal  chair.  Another  per* 
sonage  of  somewhat  humble  rank  in  life,  was,  as  we  also  know, 
quite  at  home  at  the  court  of  Queen  Titania,  and  inspired  her 
Majesty  with  a  remarkable  passion.      So  also  our  republicaa 
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giranger  appears  ta  have  been,  eqwdty  at  bis  eate^  when  h^ 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  European  aristocratlbal  soetetjr. 

The  gseat  eharacterifttie  of  high  society  in  Eogtaod,  Mr  WWu 
aasures  us,  is  admiratioa  of  Hterary  talent.  ^  At  the  SBOMQUt  •§ 
^  refinement/  a  naturai  noblesMn,  or  a  popular  writer  for  die 
Magazines,  is  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  a  Duke*  As  amne 
captain  of  Free  Lanees  of  former  days,  elbowed  his  w^r  through 
royal  palaces,  with  the  eyes  of  all  womaaksnd  aft«r  htm — so  m 
the  present  time  a  man,  by  being  a  famous  Fttt  Pencilj  may 
achieve  a  similar  distinction.  Of  such  a  champion,  the  ladiea 
don't  say  as  in  the  times  of  the  Free  Lanees,  be  fovght  at  Hea^ 
nebon  or  Paria,  hot  that  he  wrote  that  diiuming  poem  in  CoBmm^ 
that  famous  article  in  Btackwood.  Before  that  title  to  fame,  all* 
aristocratic  heads  bow  down.  The  ladies  do  not  care  for  rank, 
ot  marry  for  wealth — they  only  worship  genius  I 

This  truly  surprising  truth  forms  the  text  of  almost  every  one 
of  Mr  Willis's  '  Dashes'  at  English  and  Continental  life.  The 
heroes  of  the  tales  are  all  more  or  less  alike — all  ^  Free  Peneila.* 
Sometimes  the  tales  are  related  in  the  first  person,  as  befallnip 
our  American ;  sometimes  a  flimsy  third  person  veils  the  auUiory 
b»t  you  can't  but  see  that  it  is  Caesar  who  is  writing  his  own 
British  or  Gallic  victories,  for  the  ^Free  Pencil,'  always  conquers. 
iKichesses  pine  for  his  love ;  modest  virgins  go  into  consumptions 
and  die  for  him ;  old  grandmothera  of  sixty  forget  their  femi«> 
lies  and  propriety,  and  bW  on  the  nedc  of  this  '  Free  Pencil*' 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  wonderful ;  if  it  is  fiction,  it  is  more  wonder* 
&1  still,  that  all  a  man's  delusions  shoiild  take  this  queer  turn— » 
that  Alnaschar  should  be  always  courting  the  Visier's  daughter 
— courting !  what  do  we  say  ?  it  is  the  woe-worn  ereature  who  w 
always  at  Alnaschar's  feet,  and  he  (in  his  vision)  who  is  kick- 
ing her. 

The  first  of  the  pictures  of  London  life  is  called  ^  Leaves  from 
the  Heart-book  of  Ernest  Clay.'  This,  but  for  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  before  alluded  to,  was  to  have  been  a  novel  of  three 
volumes ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  to  crowd  such  a 
hero's  amours  into  a  few  chapters.  Ernest  is  a  great  *  Free 
Pencil,'  with  whom  Jules  Janin  himself  (that  famous  chieftain 
of  the  French  ^  Free  Pencils,'  who  translated  Sterne,  confessii^ 
that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  and  *  did '  his  own 
wedding-day  in  difeuiUeton  of  \3i^  Journal  dea  DibaU)  can  scarcely 
compare.  The  *  Heart-book '  opens  in  Ernest's  lodgings,  ^  in  a 
'  second  floor  front.  No.  — ,  South  Audley  Street,  Grosvenor 
*  Square,'  where  Ernest  is  writing,  before  a  three-halfpenny  ink» 
stand,  an  article  for  the  next  New  MomUdy  Magaxine^  It  was 
two  o'clock,  and  the  author  was  at  breakflut— and  to  show  what 
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B  KittiDg^  man  of  the  world  poor  Ernest  ims,  Iris  biogn^ber  teli^ 
Its,  that — 

<  On  the  top  of  a  small  leather  portmanteau,  near  hf^  (the  three-half- 
penny inkatand,.  the  like  of  which  you  ms^  buy  <<  in  most  small  shopa 
in  Sohoy")  stood  two  pair  of  varnished-leather  boots  of  a  sumptuous 
esipensiv^mesSv  slewler^  elegAUty  and  without  spot,  except  the  leaf  of  a 
CTtuIud  orange  blossom  clinging  to  one  rf  the  heels.  The  boots  and. 
the  inkstand  were  tolerable  exponents  of  his  (the  fashionfU)le  author's) 
two  opposite  hut  clofieLj  woven  existences/ 

A  prinlcr'ft  DevU  eoiaes  td  lum  for  kk  Tale,  ami  as  the  man 
of  genius  has  net  wYitten  a  woid  of  it,  be  begins  to  indite  a 
letter  to  the  pubUsher,  which  we  print  with  what  took  plaee 
subsequently  ;  that  the  public  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  •  Free  Pencils  *  in  composition. 

<  He  had  setaied  his  pen  and  commenced  : — 

<  «  Dear  Sir>.^-The  taie  of  this  month  will  be  called »"  As  it  was 

not  yet  conceived^,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  baptizing  it.  His  eyebrows 
descended  like  the  bars  of  a  knight *s  visor  ;.  his  mouth,  which  had  ex- 
pressed only  lassitude  and  melancholy,  shut  close,  and  curved  down- 
wardy  and  he  sat  for  some  minutes  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  at 
each  dip  adding  a  new  shoal  to  the  banks  of  the  inky  Azores. 

<  A  long  sigh  of  relief,  and  an  expansion  of  every  line  of  his  face  into 
a  look  of  brightening  thought,  gave  token  presently  that  the  incubation 
had  been  successful.  The  gilded  note-paper  was  pushed  aside,  a  broad 
and  fair  sheet  of  ^<  foreign  post "  was  hastily  drawn  from  his  blot  ting-book^ 
and  forgetful  alike  of  the  unachieved  cup  of  tea  (/)  and  the  waiting 
<' -devil"  of  Marlborough  Street,  the  felicitous  author  dashed  the  first 
magic  word  on  mid-page,  and  without  title  or  motto,  traced  rapidly  line 
after  line,  his  face  clearing  of  lassitude,  and  his  eyes  of  their  troubled 
langnor,.  as  the  esatiires  became  fieirer>  and  h»  ponetimtions  farther  be- 
tweeiu. 

<  *^  Any  answer  to  the  note,  sir  ?"  said  the  maid- servant,  who  had  entered 
unnoticed^  and  stood  close  at  his  elbow,  wondering  at  the  flying  velocity 
of  his  pen. 

<  EKe  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  page,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence. Handing  the  wet  and  Wotted  sheet  to  the  servant,  with  an 
order  for  the  messenger  to  call  the  following  morning  for  the  remain- 
der, he  threw  down  his  pen  and  abandoired  himself  to  the  most  delici- 
ous of  an  author's  pleasures^^ — r every  in  the  mood  of  composithn.  He 
forgot;  work.  Work  %» to  pot  such  reveries  into  words.  His  imagina-^ 
tton  flew  OA  like  a  horse  witfao«t  his  rider — gloriously  and  exultingly, 
but  to  no  gpeaL  The  very  waste  made  his  indolence  sweeter — the  very 
nearness  of  his  task  brightened  his  imaginative  idleness.  The  ink  dried 
tip€Mv  bis  peft.  Some  capricious  association  soon  drew  back  his  thoughts 
to  himself.  His  eye  dulled.  His  lips  resumed  their  mingled  expres- 
sion of  pride  and  voluptuousness.  He  started  to  find  himself  idle,  re- 
memlvered  that  he  had  left  off  the  sFieet  with  a  broken  sentence,  without 
retaining  even  the  concluding  word,  and  with  a  sigh  more  of  relief  than 
vexation,  he  drew  on  his  boots.   Presto .' — the  world  of  which  his  penny- 
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halfpenny  inkstand  was  the  immortal  centre — the  world  of  heaven-bom 
imagination — melted  from  about  him  I  He  stood  in  patent  leather, 
human,  handsome,  and  liable  to  debt  I 

*  And  thus  fugitive  and  easy  of  decoy ;  thus  compulsory,  irresolute,  and 
brief,  is  the  unchastised  toil  of  genius — the  earning  of  "  the  fancy-bread  ** 
of  poets ! 

*  It  would  be  hard  if  a  man  who  has  '<  made  himself  a  name,**  (beside 
being  paternally  christened,)  should  want  one  in  a  story — so,  if  yoa 
please,  I  will  name  my  hero  in  the  next  sentence.  Ernest  Clay  was 
dressed  to  walk  to  Marlborough  Street  to  apply  for  his  '*  guinea  a  page** 
in  advance,  and  find  out  the  concluding  word  of  his  MS.,  when  there 
was  heard  a  footman's  rap  at  the  street  door.  The  baker  on  the  ground- 
floor  ran  to  pick  up  his  penny  loaves  jarred  from  the  shelves  by  the  tre- 
mendous rat-a-tat- tat,  and  the  maid  ran  herself  out  of  her  shoes  to  inform 

Mr  Clay  that  Lady  Mildred wished  to  speak  with  him.     Neither 

maid  nor  baker  were  displeased  at  being  put  to  inconvenience, 
nor  was  the  baker's  hysterical  mother  disposed  to  murmur  at  the 
outrageous  clatter  which  shattered  her  joerves  for  a  week.  There  is  a 
spell  to  a  Londoner  in  a  coroneted  carriage  which  changes  the  noise 
and  the  impudence  of  the  unwhipped  varlets  who  ride  behind  it  into 
music  and  condescension. 

<  *<  You  were  going  out,**  said  Lady  Mildred,  **  can  I  take  you  any 
where  ?  " 

*  (<  You  can  lake  me,**  said  Clay,  spreading  out  his  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  surrender,  <<  when  and  where  you  please ;  but  I  was  going  to  my  pub- 
lisher's." 

<  The  chariot  steps  rattled  down,  and  his  foot  was  on  the  crimson  car- 
pet, when  a  plain  family- carrriage  suddenly-turned  out  of  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  pulled  up  as  near  his  own  door  as  the  obstruction  per- 
mitted.'— 

Both  the  carriages,  the  coroneted  chariot  and  the  plain  coach 
*out  of  Grosvenor  Square,'  contain  ladies  who  are  wildly  in 
love  with  the  celebrated  writer  for  the  Magazines.  He  is  smit* 
ten  by  the  chariot ;  be  has  offered  marriage  to  the  family  coach  ; 
which  of  the  two  vehicles  shall  carry  him  off?  The  rival  owners 
appear  in  presence,  (at  Mrs  Rothschild's  ball !)  and  after  a  slight 
contest  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  well-principled  young  man 
of  genius  finishes  the  evening  by  running  away  with  the  coronet 
to  a  beautiful  retreat  in  Devonshire,  leaving  his  bride-elect  to 
wear  the  willow.  This  may  be  considered' as  Volume  I.  of  the 
'  Heart-book.'  Who  would  not  be  interested  in  reading  the 
secrets  of  such  a  heart — who  would  not  pardon  its  poetic  vaga* 
ries? 

In  Volume  H.  the  'Free  Pencil,'  seeing  in  the  newspapers 
the  marriage  of  an  old  flame,  merely  in  joke  writes  the  lady  a 
letter  so  thrilling,  tender,  and  impassioned,  that  she  awakens 
for  the  first  time  to  a  sense  of  her  exquisite  beauty,  and  be- 
comes a  coquette  for  ever  after.   The  *  Free  Pencil '  meets  with 
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her  at  Naples;  is  there  kissed  by  her  in  public;  crowned 
by  her  hand,  and  proclaimed  by  her  beautiful  lips  the  prince 
of  poets  ;  and  as  the  lady  is  married,  he,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
^lantry,  of  course  wishes  to  push  his  advantages  further.  But 
Sere  (and  almost  for  the  only  time)  he  is  altogether  checked  in 
his  advances,  and  made  to  see  that  the  sovereign  power  of  beauty 
is  even  paramount  to  that  of  *free  penciling'  in  the  genteel  world. 
By  way  of  episode,  a  story  is  introduced  of  a  young  woman  who 
dies  of  love  for  the  poet,  (having  met  him  at  several  balls  in 
London.)  He  consoles  her  by  marrying  her  on  her  death- bed. 
In  Volume  III.,  the  Free  Pencil  recovers  his  first  love,  whom 
he  left  behind  in  the  shawl-room  at  Mrs  Rothschild's  Ball,  and 
who  has  been  pining  and  waiting  for  him  ever  since.  The  con* 
stancy  of  the  beautiful  young  creature  is  rewarded,  and  she 
becomes  the  wife  of  the  highly-gifted  young  man. 

Such  briefly  is  the  plot  of  a  tale,  purporting  to  be  drawn  from 
English  life  and  manners;  and  wondering  readers  may  judge 
how  like  the  portrait  is  to  the  original ;  how  faithfully  the  habits 
of  our  society  are  here  depicted  ;  how  Magazine  writers  are  the 
rulers  of  fashion  in  England  ;  how  maids,  wives,  and  widows, 
are  never  tired  of  running  away  with  them.  But  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  powers  of  description  adorning  this  likely  story ;  or 
the  high-toned  benevolence  and  morality  with  which  the  author 
invests  his  hero?  These  points  can  only  be  judged  of  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  book  itself.  Then,  indeed,  will  new  beauties  arise  to 
the  reader's  perception.  As,  in  St  Peter's,  you  do  not  at  first 
appreciate  tne  beautiful  details,  so  it  is  with  Mr  Willis's  mas- 
terpiece. But  let  us,  for  present  recreation,  make  one  or  two 
brief  extracts — 

A  Lady  arriving  at  a  tea-party, — *  Quietly,  but  with  a  step  as  elastic 
as  the  nod  of  a  water-lily^  Lady  Mildred  glided  into  the  room,  and  the 
high  tones  and  unharnrionized  voices  of  the  different  groups  suddenly 
ceased,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  low  and  sustained  murmur  of  admira- 
tion. A  white  dress  of  faultless  freshness  of  fold,  a  snowy  turban,  from 
wbich  hung  on  either  temple  a  cluster  of  crimson  camelias  still  wet 
with  the  night-dew;  long  raven  curls  of  undisturbed  grace  falling  <»n 
shoulders  of  that  undescribable  and  dewy  coolneas  which  follow^  a  rnorn^ 
ii%g  bathQ^  giving  the  skin  the  texture  and  the  opaque  whiteness  of  the 
]iiy ;  lips  and  skin  redolent  of  the  repose  and  purity,  and  the  downcast  but 
wakeful  eye  so  expressive  of  recent  solitude,  and  so  peculiar  to  one  who 
has  not  spoken  since  she  slept — these  were  attractions  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  paled  glories  around,  elevated  Lady  Mildred  at  once  into  the 
predominant  star  of  the  night.' 

What  a  discovery  regarding  the  qualities  of  the  *  morning 
^  bath' — how  naively  does  the  *  nobleman  of  nature'  recommend 
the  use  of  that  rare  cosmetic !  Here  follows  a  description  of  the 
triumphs  of  a  *  Free  Penciller:' — 
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;  — ^  We  ate  in  oim  oC  the  most  fashionablie  houses  in'  May  Fair  •  . » •  Oa 
the  heels  of  Ernest,  and  named  with  the  neict  breath  of  the  menial's  lip8>. 
came  the  hearer  of  a  title  laden  with  the  emblazoned  hononrs  of  descenU, 
Had  he  entered  a  hall  of  statuary,  he  could  not  have  been  less  regarded* 
AU  eyes  were  on  the  pale  forehead  and  calm  lips  that  had  entered  before 
him ;  and  the  blood  of  the  warrior  who  made  the  name,  and  oi  the 
statesmen  and  nobles  who  had  borne  if,  and  the  accumulated  honour  and 
renown  of  centuries  of  uneuUied  distinctions — all  these  concentrated 
glories  in  the  midst  of  the  most  polished  and  discriminating  circle  on 
earih,  paled  before  the  lamp  of  yesterday,  burning  in  the  eye  of  genius* 
Where  is  distinction  felt?  In  secret,  amidst  splendour?  Nol  In  the 
street  and  the  vulgar  gaze  ?  No !  In  the  bosom  of  love?  She  only  remem>» 
bers  it.  Where,  theo,  is  the  intoxicating  cup  of  homage — the  deliri- 
ous draught  for  which  brain,  soul,  and  nerve  are  tasked,  tortuEed^  and 
spent — where  is  it  lifted  to  the  lips?  The  answer  brings  me  back*. 
Eyes  shining  from  amid  jewels,  voices  softened  with  gentle  breedings 
smiles  awakening  beneath  costly  lamps — an  atmosphere  of  perfume, 
splendour,  and  courtesy — these  form  the  poet's  Hebe,  and  the  heroV 
Ganymede.  These  pour  for  ambition  the  draught  that  slakes  his  fever 
— these  hold  the  cup  to  lips,  drinking  eagerly,  that  would  turn  away,  in 
solitude,  from  the  ambrosia  of  the  gods. 

^  Clay  s  walk  through  the  sumptuous  rooms  was  like  &  Roman  triumph* 
He  was  borne  on  from  lip  to  lip — those  before  him  anticipating'  hit> 
greeting,  and  those  he  left  still  sending  their  bright  and  kind  words* 
after  him/ 

We  shall  next  notice  a  wonderful  history  of  foreign  Ufe^ 
containing  the  development  of  a  most  wonderful  idiosyncrasy. 
It  is  that  of  an  author — our  *  Free  Penciller  !'  His  life  is  but  a 
sleeping  and  forgetting — the  new  soul  that  rises  in  him  has  had 
elsewhere  its  setting,  and  cometh  again  from  afar.  He  has  not 
only  a  Pythagorean  belief,  but  sometimes  a  consciousness  of 
his  previous  existence,  or  existences — nay,  he  has  not  only  a 
consciousness  of  having  lived  formerly,  but  often  believes  that 
he  is  living  somewhere  else,  as  well  as  at  the  place  where  at  the 
present  moment  he  may  be*  In  a  word,  he  is  often  conscious 
of  being  two  gentlemen  at  once  ; — a  miraculous  6garement  of  the 
i4tellect  described  in  the  following  manner : — 

'  Walking  in  a  crowded  street,  for  example,  in  perfect  healthy  with 
every  faculty  gaily  alive,  I  suddenly  lose  the  sense  of  neighbourhood*  I 
see — I  hear — but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  become  invisible  where  I  standi  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  present  and  visible  elsewhere.  I  know  every 
thing  that  passes  around  me,  but  I  seem  disconnected,  and  (magneti- 
cally Fpeaking)  unlinked  from  the  human  beings  near.  If  spoken  to 
at  such  a  moment,  I  answer  with  difficahy.  The  person  who  speaks 
seems  addressing  me  from  a  world  to  which  I  no  longer  belong.  At 
the  saoM  time,  I  have  an  irresistible  inner  consetoosness  of  being  pre- 
sent in  aaotbcr  scene  of  every-iky  life — where  there  are  streets,  and 
houses,  and  people^where  I  am  looked  qa  witbont  sunrise  as  »  fstt 
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liar  olijecf*^wliere  I  fa»re  <mre8,  fears,  objecte  tm  a^aia-i-a  dil^Btfetiit  dcene^ 
altogetber^  and  a  diiferent  life  from*  the  sctme  and  Ufe  of  which  I  was  a 
momeA't  before  eonseioos.  1  have  a  dull  ache  at  the  back  of  my  eyes 
^r  the  minute  cur  tw&  that  thi»  trance  la»tf),  and  then  slowly  and  reliu> 
tftntly  my  absent  soal  seems  creeping  back,  the  magnetic  links 'of  con* 
scions  neigh  boa  rhood,  one  by  one,  r«-atl«ch^  and  I  resume  my  ordinal:^. 
lifi»,  but  with  an  irrepressflile  feeling  of  sadness^  It  is  in  vain  that  I  tsy- 
to  &x  these  shadows  as  they  recede.  I  koiw  stmggled  a  tbeusand  timea 
in  rain 40  partienlarise  and  note  down  w;hat  I  saw  in  the  strange  city 
t'a  which  I  ^as  translated.  The  memory  glkles  from  aay  grasp  with 
pcetematnral  evasrveiiess*' 

This  awakening  to  a  sense  of  previous  existence  is  thus  fur- 
ther detailed.     *  7%e  death  of  a  lady  in  a  foreign  land^  says  Mr' 
Willis,  *  leaves  mc  at  liberty  to  narrate  the  eiTcumstances  which 

*  follow.'     Deatli  has  unsealed  his  lips;  and  he  may  now  tell, 
that  in  a  previous  state  of  existeaee  he  waa  in  love  with  the 
beautiful    Margaret,    Baroness   R— — »  when  he  was  not  the, 
present  *  free  pettciller,'  but  Rodolph  Isenberg,  a  young  artist 
of  Vienna.      TtaveiKng  in   Styri*,    Kod0lph  was   taken  to*  a« 
soiree  at  Gratz,  in  the  house  of  a  '  certain  latly  of  eonsequenee^ 

*  there/  by  *  a  very  courteous  awd  weW-bred  persons  a  gentl««ant. 

*  of  GratZj'  with  whom  Mr  WrHis  had  made  acquaintance  in  the 
coupe  of  a  diligence.  No  sooner  was  he  at  the  swr^e  than 
he  found  himself  on  the  balcony  talking  to  a  *  very  quiet  yonng; 

*  lady,'  with  whom  he  *  discoursed  away  for  halt-an-hour  very 

*  unreservedly,'  before  he  discovered  that  a  third  person,  '  a  tail 

*  lady  of  very  stately  presence,  and  with  the  remains  of  remark-. 

*  able  beauty,'  was  earnestly  listcfning"  to  their  conversation^ 
^  with  htr  hand  ypon  her  side^  in  a»  adt^ude  of  represud  ewoLionJ, 
On  tbi^  the  eenversatioa  ^  languished ; '  atnd  the  otker  lady,. 
Im  companion,  rose,  and  took  his  arm  to  walk  throitgh  the  rooiiis.> 
But. he  bad  riot  escaped  the  notice  of  the  elder  lady. 

*      r 

'  *  Lat«r  inthe  evening,'  says  he^  *  my  friend  came  in  search  of  me  to^ 
the  sup|)er  room.  <'  Mo7i  amil  '*  he  said,  <'  a  great  honour  has  fallen  out 
of  the  sky  for  you.  I  am  sent  to  bring  you  to  the  beau-reste  of  the 
handsomest  woman  of  Styria — JVIargaret,  Baroness  R ,  whose  cha- 
teau 1  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  gold  light  of  yesterday's  sunset.  Sha 
wishes  to  kaow  you-— ic&y,  1  cannot  wholly  divine — for  it  is  the  first 
sign  of  ordinary  feeling  that  she  haa  given  in  twenty  years.  But  she  seems 
agitated,  and  sits  alone  in  the  Countess's  boudoir.  Allofis-y!^'  As  we 
made  our  way  through  the  crowd,  he  hastily  sketched  me  an  outline  of 
the  lady's  history  i^^  At  seventeen,  taken  from  a  convent  for  a  forced 
marriage  with  tha  baron  whose  name  she  bears  ;  at  eighteen  a  widow^ 
and,  for  the  first  tune^  in  laye-T-tbe  subject  of  her  passioja  a  young  artist 
of  Vienna  on  his  way  to  Italy.,  The  artist  died  at  her  chateau — they 
were  to  have  been  married — ^^e  has  ever  since  worn  weeds. for  him.  And 
the  remainder  you  must  imagine — for  here  We  are  I  "     The  Baroness 
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leaned  with  her  elbow  vpon  a  small  table  of  ov'tnoulut  and  her  position 
was  so  taken  that  I  seated  myself  necessarily  in  a  strong  light,  while  her 
features  were  in  shadow*  Still  the  light  was  sufficient  to  show  me  the 
expression  of  her  countenance*  She  was  a  woman  apparently  about 
forty-five,  of  noble  physiognomy,  and  a  peculiar  fulness  of  the  eyelids 
— ^something  like  to  which  I  thought  I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  a 
portrait  of  a  young  girl,  many  years  before.  The  resemblance  troubled  me 
somewhat.  **  You  will  pardon  me  this  freedom,'*  said  the  Baroness,  with 
forced  composure,  '<  when  I  tell  you  that — a  friend — whom  I  hare 
mourned  twenty*five  years — seems  present  to  me  when  you  speak." 
I  was  silent,  for  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  The  Baroness  shaded  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  and  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments,  gazing  at  me. 
^'You  are  not  like  him  in  a  single  feature,"  she  resumed,  <<  yet  the  ex- 
pression of  your  face,  strangely,  very  strangely,  is  the  same.  He  was 
darker — slighter,"  "  Of  my  age  ?'  I  enquired,  to  break  my  own  silence. 
For  there  was  something  in  her  voice  which  gave  me  the  sensation  of  a 
voice  heard  in  a  dream.  '*  O  God  I  that  voice  I  that  voice!'*  she  exclaimed 
wildly,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  giving  way  to  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears.  "  Rodolph,"  she  resumed,  recovering  herself  with  a  strong 
effort,  <<  Rodolph  died  with  the  promise  on  his  lips  that  death  should  not 
divide  us.  And  I  have  seen  him  I  Not  in  dreams — not  in  reverie.  Not 
at  times  when  my  £incy  could  delude  me.  I  have  seen  him  suddenly 
before  me  in  the  street — in  Vienna — here — at  home  at  noonday — for 
minutes  together,  gazing  on  me.  It  is  more  in  latter  years  that  1  have  been 
risited  by  him;  and  a  hope  has  latterly  sprung  into  being  in  my  heart — 
I  know  not  how — that  in  person,  palpable  and  breathing,  I  should  again 
hold  converse  with  him — fold  him  living  to  my  bosom.  Pardon  me ! 
You  will  think  me  mad  I  "  I  might  well  pardon  her ;  for  as  she  talked, 
a  vague  sense  of  familiarity  with  her  voice,  a  memory,  powerful,  though 
indistinct,  of  having  before  dwelt  on  those  majestic  features,  an  impulse 
•of  tearful  passionateness  to  rush  to  her  embrace,  wellnigh  overpowered 
•me.  She  turned  to  me  again.  <<  You  are  an  artist  ?  "  she  said,  enquiringly. 
•^^  No;  though  intended  for  one,  I  believe,  by  nature."     "  And  you  were 

born  in  the  year ?  "     "I  was  ! "     With  a  scream  she  added  the  day 

of  my  birth„  and,  waiting  an  instant  for  my  assent,  dropped  to  the  floor, 
and  clung  convulsively  and  weeping  to  my  knees*  **  Rodolph  I  Rodolph  I  *' 
she  murmured  faintly,  as  her  long  grey  tresses  fell  over  her  sboolder^r, 
and  her  head  dropped  insensible  upon  her  breast.  Her  cry  had  been 
heard,  and  several  persons  entered  the  room.  1  rushed  out  of  doors. 
I  had  need  to  be  in  darkness  and  alone. 

*  It  was  an  hour  after  midnight  when  I  re-entered  my  hotel.  A 
chasseur  stood  sentry  at  the  door  of  my  apartment  with  a  letter  in  bia 
hand.  He  called  me  by  name,  gave  me  his  missive,  and  disappeared.  It 
was  from  the  barones;:,  and  ran  thus  : — 

<  "  You  did  not  retire  from  me  to  sleep.  This  l#tter  will  find  yoa 
'Waking.     And  I  must  write,  for  my  heart  and  brain  are  overflowing. 

*  "Shall  I  write  to  you  as  a  stranger?— you  whom  I  have  strained 
90  often  to  my  bosom — yon  whom  I  have  loved  and  still  love  with  the 
outmost  idolatry  of  mortal  passion — ^you  who  have  once  given  me  the 
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soul  that,  like  a  gem  long  lost,  is  found  again,  but  in  a  newer  casket  I 
•Mine  still — for  did  we  not  swear  to  love  for  erer ! 

* "  But  I  am  taking  counsel  of  my  own  heart  only.  You  may  still  be 
unconvinced.  You  may  think  that  a  few  singular  coincidences  have 
driven  me  mad.  You  may  think  that  though  born  in  the  same  hour  that 
my  Rodolph  died,  possessing  the  same  voice,  the  same  countenance,  the 
same  gifts — though  by  irresistible  consciousness  I  know  you  to  be  him 
— my  lost  lover  returned  in  another  body  to  life — you  may  still  think 
4he  evidence  incomplete — you  may,  perhaps,  even  now,  be  smiling  in  pity 
at  my  delusion.     Indulge  me  one  moment. 

* "  The  Rodolph  Isenberg  whom  I  lost  possessed  a  faculty  of  mind> 
3ivhich,  if  you  are  he,  answers  with  the  voice  of  an  angel  to  my  ap« 
peal,  in  that  soul  resided,  and  wherever  it  be,  must  now  reside,  the 
singular  power.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  «  »  » 

*  [The  reader  must  be  content  with  my  omission  of  this  fragment  of 
the  letter.  It  contained  a  secret  never  before  clothed  in  language — a 
secret  that  will  die  with  me,  unless  betrayed  by  what  indeed  it  may  lead 
to — madness  !  As  I  saw  it  in  writing — defined  accurately  and  inevit- 
ably in  the  words  of  another — I  felt  as  if  the  innermost  chamber  of  my 
soul  was  suddenly  laid  open  to  the  day — I  abandoned  doubt — I  answered 
to  the  name  by  which  she  called  me — I  believed  in  the  previous  existence 
of  which  my  whole  life,  no  less  than  these  extraordinary  circumstances* 
had  furnished  me  with  repeated  evidence.     But  to  resume  the  letter.] 

<  *'  And  now  that  we  know  each  other  again — now  that  1  can  call  yoa 
by  name,  as  in  the  past,  and  be  sure  that  your  inmost  consciousness  must 
reply — a  new  terror  seizes  me  I  Your  soul  comes  back,  youthfully  and 
newly  clad,  while  mine,  though  of  unfading  freshness  and  youthfulness 
within,  shows  to  your  eye  the  same  outer  garment,  grown  dull  with 
mourning,  and  faded  with  the  wear  of  time.  Am  1  grown  distasteful? 
Is  it  with  the  sight  only  of  this  new  body  that  you  look  upon  me  ?  Ro- 
dolph'!— spirit  that  was  my  devoted  and  passionate  admirer!  soul  that 
was  sworn  to  me  for  ever! — Ami — the  same  Margaret,  refound  and 
recognised — grown  repulsive?  O  God  I  what  a  bitter  answer  would' 
this  be  to  my  prayers  lor  your  rctura  to  me  I 

*  "  I  will  trust  in  Him  whose  benign  goodness  smiles  upon  fidelity  in 
love.  I  will  prepare  a  fitter  meeting  for  two  who  parted  as  lovers.  You 
shall  not  see  me  again  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  and  in  a  mourning  attire. 
When  this  letter  is  written,  1  will  depart  at  once  for  the  scene  of  our 
love.  I  hear  my  horses  already  in  the  court-yard,  and  while  you  read 
this  I  am  speeding  swiftly  home.  The  bridal  dress  you  were  secretly 
shown  the  day  before  death  came  between  us  is  still  freshly  kept.  The 
room  where  we  sat — the  bowers  by  the  stream — the  walks  where  we 
projected  our  sweet  promise  of  a  future — they  shall  all  be  made  ready* 
They  shall  be  as  they  were  !  And  I — O  Rodolph  I  I  shall  be  the  samc« 
My  heart  is  not  grown  old,  Rodolph  I  Believe  me,  I  am  unchanged  ia 
soul !  And  I  will  strive  to  be — I  will  strive  to  look — God  help  me  to 
look  and  be — as  of  yore  ! ' 

* "  Farewell  now !  I  leave  horses  and  servants  to  wait  on  you  till  I 
fit'ud  to  bring  you  to  me.    Alas,  for  any  delay  !  but  we  will  pass  this  life 
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and  all  other  time  together*  We  have  seen  that  a  vow  of  eternal  nniom 
may  be  kept — that  death  cannot  divide  those  who  wUl  to  lore  for  everl 
Farewell  now!  Margabbt."' 

Such  are  the  pictures  of  European  society  which  this  Free 
Penciller  has  sketched.  Of  the  truth  of  his  descriptions  of  bis 
own  country  and  countrymen,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  We  shall 
only  mention,  that,  in  characterising  them,  he  remarks  that  they 
are  much  more  French  than  English  in  many  of  their  qualities 

*  They  are/  says  he,  *  in  dressing,  d^m^^ing,  congre^hig^  in  ohi* 
^  vaky  to  women,  facility  of  adaptation  to  new  circumstances, 

*  elasticity  of  recuperation  from  trouble^  (a  most  deHdous  express 
sion  I)    *  in   complexion   and   figure,    very   French !'    Had   the 

*  Dashes'  been  the  work  of  a  native  genius,  we  might  have 
hinted,  perhaps,  some  slight  ocoasional  objections,  pointed  out  a 
very  few  blunders,  questioned,  very  diffidently,  the  great  modesty 
of  some  statements,  and  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  others.  Bu^ 
as  the  case  stands,  we  feel  that  we  are  bound  to  excuse  much  to 
a  young  ^  republican  visiting  a  monarchical  country  for  the  first 
time.' 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  The  Novels  emd  Miscellaneous  Worha  qf  Daniel 
De  Foe  ;  with  a  Bioffraphiad  Memoir  of  the  Author ,  IMerar§ 
Prefaces  to  the  various  pieces^  and  ilhistraOve  Notes  ;  inchu^ 
ing  all  contained  in  the  Edition  attributed  to  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scottj  urith  considercMe  additions.  20  vols.  8vo.  Oxford: 
1842. 


2.  The  Works  of  Daniel  De  Foe  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
Writings,     By  William  Hazlitt,  jun.     3  vok.  Royal  8vo, 
London :  1843. 

Tt  is  with  De  Foe  dead,  as  it  was  with  De  Foe  living.  He 
-*■  stands  apart  from  the  circle  of  the  reigning  wits  of  his  time. 
Along  with  their  names,  his  name  is  not  called  over.  What  in 
this  respect  was  the  fashion  formerly,  is  the  fashion  still ;  and 
whether  sought  for  in  the  Histories  of  Smollett  or  of  Lord 
Mahon,  his  niche  is  vacant.  He  is  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  aloof 
from  his  great  contemporaries.  His  life,  to  be  fairly  written, 
should  he  written  as  the  *  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adven- 

*  tures  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  lived  above  Seventy  Years  all 

•  alone,  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.' 

Z  He  was  bom  much  about  the  time  of  that  year  of  grace,  1661, 
^hen  Mr  Pepys  and  his  wife,  walking  in  Whitehall  Gardens, 
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VKW  '  tbe  finest  sonoeks  and  linen  pettiooatB  of  my  Lady  Castie- 
^  joaine,  laeed  witfa  rich  lace  at  the  bottom/  that  ever  they 
saw  :  ^  it  did  me  good  to  look  at  them,'  adds  the  worthy  «an* 
There  was  iMtt  little  in  those  days  to  do  any  body  good,  llie 
people,  drunk  with  the  orgies  of  the  Restoration,  rejoiced  in 
^he  gay  dissolateness  of  the  court.  To  be  a  bad  Englishman 
fluid  a  worse  Christian,  was  to  be  a  good  Protestant  and  a  loyal 
subject  Shefldon  governed  the  Church,  and  Clarendon  the 
State;  the  Bishop  having  no  better  charity  than  to  bring  a 
Presbyterian  preadier  into  contempt,  and  the  Chancellor  no  bet- 
ter wisdom  than  to  redooe  him  to  beggary.  While  Sheldon  en- 
tertained his  dkkner-table  with  earieatures  of  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter's sermon,  *  till,'  says  one  of  his  guests,  *  it  made  us  all  burst;* 
iCbu'endon  was  drawing  up  that  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which,  in 
ene  day,  he  threw  out  three  thousand  ministers  from  the  bene- 
fices they  held« 

This  was  in  16€2 ;  and  the  beginnii^  of  that  system  of  reli- 
fpmi%  persecution,  cinder  which,  with  God's  blessing,  the  better 
part  of  die  English  character  reawakened,  and  the  hardy  virtues 
of  Dissent  struck  root  and  flourished.  Up  to  this  time,  vast 
Aumbevs  of  the  Presbyterians,  strongly  attached  to  Monarchy^ 
desired  but  a  reasonable  settlement  of  Episcopacy ;  and  would 
iiave  given  in  their  adherence  to  any  moderate  system.  Tlie 
kope  of  sKTch  a  compromise  was  now  rudely  closed.  In  1^3  the 
Ccmventtcle  Act  was  passed,  punishing  with  transportation  a 
dsird  offence  of  attendance  on  any  worship  but  that  of  the 
Church ;  and  while  the  plague  was  raging,  two  years  after,  the 
OjEford  Act  bamshed  five  males  from  any  corporate  town  all 
Vihxi  diould  refuse  a  certain  oath,  which  no  Nonconformist  could 
iioDestly  take.  Secret,  stealthy  worship  was  the  resource  left; 
fuid  other  things  throve  in  secret  with  it,  whidi  would  less  have 
(ffospered  openly.  Substantial  citizens,  wealthy  tradesmen,  even 
^ossipang  Secretaries  to  the  Admiralty,  began  to  find  other 
«mploynveiit  than  the  criticism  of  Lady  Castlemaine's  lace,  or 
admiration  of  Mistress  Nell  Gwynne's  linen.  It  appeared  to  be 
dawning  on  them  at  last,  that  they  were  really  living  in  the 
midst  €f  infamy  and  baseness ;  that  buffoons  and  courtesans  were 
^heir  rulers ;  that  defeat  and  disgrace  were  their  portion ;  that  a 
Dutch  fleet  was  riding  in  their  Channel,  and  a  perjured  and  pen- 
sioned Popish  despot  sitting  on  their  Throne. 

The  indulgence  granted  to  Dissenters  in  the  year  of  the  Dutch 
^ar,  (the  previous  year  bad  been  one  of  fierce  persecution,) 
lopened,  among  other  meeting-houses,  that  of  Little  St  Helen's, 
^ishopsgate;  where  the  Rev.  Dr  Annesley,  ejected  from  his 
iiving  of  Cripplegate  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  administered  his 
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l^odly  lessons.  Under  bim  there  sate,  in  that  eongr^^tion  of 
vamest  listeners,  the  family  of  a  wealthy  batcher  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate ;  and  the  worthy  minister  woald  stop  approvingly^ 
as  he  passed  the  seats  of  Mr  Foe,  to  speak  to  that  bright-eyed 
lad  of  eleven,  by  name  Daniel,  whose  activity  and  zeal  in  the 
good  cause  were  already  such,  that,  in  fear  their  Popish  gover** 
nors  might  steal  away  their  printed  Bibles,  he  had  ^  worked  like 
*  a  horse  till  he  had  written  out  the  whole  Pentateuch.'  For 
the  gleam  of  liberty  to  Dissenters  had  been  but  a  veil  for  the 
like  indulgence  to  Papists ;  and  it  was  known  at  this  very  time, 
that  the  high-minded  Richard  Baxter  had  refused  a  bribe  of  £50 
a  year,  to  give  in  his  public  approval  of  these  questionable 
favours  of  the  crown. 

Mr  James  Foe  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  his  son  DanieL 
He  gave  him  the  best  education  which  a  Dissenter  had  it  in  his 
power  to  give.  He  sent  him  to  the  then  famous  Academy  at 
Newington  Green,  kept  by  Mr  Charles  Morton,  an  excellent 
Oxford  scholar,  and  a  man  of  various  and  large  ability  ;  whom 
Harvard  College  in  New  England  afterwards  chose  for  vice- 
president,  when  driven  by  ecclesiastical  persecution  to  find  a 
home  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  lad  was  put  through  a 
course  of  theology  ;  and  was  set  to  study  the  rudiments  of  poll* 
tical  science.  These  things  Mr  Morton  reckoned  to  be  a  part 
of  education.  He  also  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  of  logic,  geography,  and 
history ;  and  when  he  left  the  school,  was  reasonably  accom- 
plished in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  French  and  Italian.  He 
had  made  himself  known,  too,  as  a  ^  boxing  English  boy  ;*  who 
never  struck  his  enemy  when  he  was  down.  All  this  he  recount- 
ed with  no  immodest  or  unmanly  pride,  when  assailed  in  after 
life  for  his  mean  Dissenter's  education  ;  and  he  added  that  there 
was  a  fifth  language,  beside  those  recounted,  in  which  it  had 
been  Mr  Morton*s  endeavour  to  practise  and  improve  his  scho* 
lars.  *  He  read  all  his  lectures ;  gave  all  his  systems,  whether 
^  of  philosophy  or  divinity ;  and  had  all  his  declaimings  and 

*  dissertations ;  in  English.     We  were  not  critics  in  the  Greek 

*  and  Hebrew,  perfect  in  languages,  and  perfectly  ignorant,  if 
^  that  term  may  be  allowed,  of  our  mother  tongue.  We  were 
^  not  destitute  of  languages,  but  we  were  made  masters  of  Eng- 

*  lish  ;  and  more  of  us  excelled  in  that  particular,  than  of  any 

*  school  at  that  time.' 

So  passed  the  youth  of  Daniel  Foe,  in  what  may  be  well  ac- 
counted a  vigorous  and  healthy  English  training.  With  sharp 
and  strong  faculties,  with  early  and  active  zeal,  he  looked  oat 
from  his  honest  father's  home  and  his  liberal  teacher's  study. 
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upon  a  course  of  public  events  well  fitted  to  enforce,  by  dint  of 
bitter  contrast,  the  value  of  high  courage,  of  stern  integrity,  and 
of  unbending  faithfulness.  He  would  be  told,  by  all  whom  he 
^esteemed,  of  the  age  of  great  deeds  and  thoughts  which  had 
lately  passed  away ;  and  thus  early  would  learn  the  difference, 
x)n  which  he  dwelt  in  one  of  his  first  writings,  between  the  grand 
old  blind  schoolmaster  of  Bunhill- fields,  just  buried  in  his  father's 
parish  of  Cripplegate,  and  the  ribald  crowd  of  profligate  poets 
lounging  and  sauntering  in  St  James's.  There  is  no  better 
school  for  the  love  of  virtue,  than  that  of  hatred  and  contempt 
for  vice.  He  would  hear  discussed,  with  fervid  and  honest  in- 
dignation, the  recall  of  the  indulgence  in  1674,  after  the  mea*> 
sures  for  relief  of  Dissent  had  been  defeated ;  the  persecution  of 
Baxter  and  Manton  in  the  following  year ;  the  subsequent  gross 
interference  of  the  Bishops  against  a  final  effort  for  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  penal  laws  against  Noncon* 
formists,  between  1676  and  1678.  Then,  in  the  latter  memor- 
able year,  he  would  find  himself  involved  in  that  sudden  and 
fierce  reaction  of  the  Anti- Papist  feeling  of  the  time,  which, 
.while  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  were  groaning  under  a 
Popish  prince,  sent  numberless  innocent  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen to  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  scaffolds. 

When  the  rage  of  the  so-called  Popish  Plot  burst  forth, 
Mr  Morton's  favourite  pupil  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  We 
jieed  not  say  how  freely  we  condemn  that  miserable  madness ;  or 
in  what  scorn  we  hold  the  false-hearted  spies  and  truculent  mur- 
.derers,  whose  worthless  evidence  sacrificed  so  many  noble  and 
gentle  lives*  But  we  as  little  doubt  that,  to  honest  Presbyte- 
rians then  existing,  the  thing  was  not  that  cruel  folly  it  now 
seems  to  us ;  and  we  can  understand  their  welcoming  at  last,  in 
even  that  wild  frenzy,  a  popular  denunciation  of  the  faith  which 
they  knew  to  be  incompatible  with  both  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  yet  knew;  to  be  the  faith  of  him  who  held  and  of  him 
who  was  to  succeed  to  the  throne*  Out  of  the  villany  of  the 
Court  sprang  this  counter  villany  of  Titus  Gates  ;  and  the 
meetings  in  which  that  miscreant  harangued  the  London  citizens, 
Avere  the  first  effectual  demonstration  against  the  government  of 
Charles  II.  We  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  there  was  often  to 
be  seen  among  his  crowds  of  excited  listeners,  but  less  excited 
than  they,  a  middle-sized,  spare,  active,  keen-eyed  youth — the 
soil  of  Mr  Foe  of  Cripplegate. 

At  these  meetings  were  first  heard  bandied  from  side  to  side,  the 
two  not  least  memorable  words  in  English  history.  Then  broke 
forth,  when  the  horrible  cruelties  of  Lauderdale  were  the  theme, 
groans  of  sympathy  for  those  tortured  Cameronians  who  lived  on 
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4he  refuse,  the  ^  weak '  of  the  miUc,  tbod  so  liad  got  4he  Se^ch 
Jiaine  of  Whigs;  then,  wbenjustiikation  was  scmgl^  for  like'cniel- 
ities  and  tortures  against  tbe  oppoi^te  iftitb,  sheitls  4)f  ezecratioB 
.'were  hurled  against  the  Papkts  w^  would  murder  Titus  OateSy 
;and  who,  for  tbeir  thieving  aod  villanous  tendencies,  had  got  the 
Irish  name  of  Tories.  Young  Foe  remembered  this  in  after  life  ; 
and  described  the  blustering  hero  of  these  scenes,  with  a  aqaat 
figure,  a  vulgar  drawling  voice,  and  (right  in  the  centre  <^  his 
broad  flat  face)  a  mouth  of  fit  capacity  for  the  huge  lies  k 
.ottered,  *  cdling  every  man  a  Tory  that  op|M>8ed  fakai  in  dis* 
^  course.'  For  be  it  noted  to  the  credit  :of  the  youth's  si^^itjr^ 
Jhe  did  not  even  now,  to  adopt  his  ows  expression,  '  otme  up  ta 
^  all  the  extravagances  of  some  people  in  their  notions  <rf  the 
■f'  Popish  plot/  He  believed,  indeed,  that  whereiiier  sincene 
Popery  was,  a  ccmspiracy  to  act  in  conf(H:mity  with  it  would  sot  be 
&r  off.  ^  I  never  blame  men  who,  proSesmng  prin^les  destnuv* 
}  tive  of  the  constitution  they  live  under,  and  Mieving  it  tixekt 
'just  right  to  supplant  it,  act  in  confoormity  to  the  {niiicipies 
^  they  profess.     I  believe,  if  I  were  a  Pa^st,  I  should  do  the 

*  same.  But  when  we  raa  ^  that  plot  to  g^Deral  massaoveSy 
^  fleets  of  pilgrims,  bits  ^and  biidles,  knives,  kuidoaffi,  and 
^  a  thousand  sudi  things,  1 4X)nfess,  though  a  boy,  I  cxMiId  not 
^  then,  xM)r  can  now,  come  v^  to  theaw  Afid  ay  reasons 
^  were,  as  they  still  are,  because  I  jee  !&»  eanse  to  beUere  tlie 
^  Papists  to  be  fools^  wliatever  eke  we  had  »^KMifWf  ta  think 

*  iJiem.* 

So  saved  from  the  general  folly  of  the  Fpesbyterian  par^^ 
and  intolerant  only  because  a  larger  toleratioB  was  at  stake,  this 
manly  and  si^acious  lad  needed  neither  kmfe  nor  handcuff 
to  save  himself  from  a  Papist.  He  walked  through  tke  thick  of 
the  riots  with  reliance  on  a  stout  oaken  cudgel,  whieh  he  called 
liis  ^  Protestant  flail ; '  and  laughed  at  the  monstrous  lies  that  fed 
the  vulgar  cravings,  and  kept  taverns  agape  with  terror*  See 
liim  enter  one,  and  watdi  the  eager  group.  A  fellow  bawls 
forth  the  last  invention  against  '  the  Papishes.'  It  ooncerns 
the  new  building  honest  men  took  such  pride  in,  and  Papists,  for 
a  reason,  hated  so.  It  is  about  the  ^  tall  bully'  of  a  Monument ; 
and  every  body  pricks  up  his  ears.  What  has  happened  ?  *  Why^ 
'  last  night,  six  Frenchmen  came  up  and  stole  away  the  Monu- 
'  ment ;  and  but  for  the  watch,  who  stopped  them  as  they  v^e 

*  going  over  the  bridge,  and  made  them  carry  it  back  again,  they 
^  might,  for  aught  we  know,  have  carried  it  over  into  France. 
^  These  Papishes  will  never  have  done.'  Is  the  tale  inevedibJe? 
Not  half  so  much,  as  that  some  of  those  assembled  shonld  ataia 
and  doubt  it.     But  now  steps  forward  *  Mr  Daniel  Foe.'     Ha 
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repeats  tbe  slory  ;  and  telk  the  unbelievers  to  eatisfy  their 
cbubts  by  going  to  the  spot,  ^  where  they'd  see  the  workmen 
^  emploj'ed  in  making  all  ioAi  again.*  The  simpletons  ^  swal* 
^  lowed  the  joke,  and  departed  quite  satisfied/  The  touch  of 
i«ality  sent  it  dowin.  A  genius  iox  homely  fiction  bad  strolled 
iBto.  the  tavern,  and  found  its  first  victimB*  They  deserved 
a  ripe  old  age,  and  the  reading  of  Bobinsofi  Crusoe, 

But  the  stiroUing  into  taverns?  It  is  little  likely  thoit  Mr  Morton 
or  the  elder  Mr  Foe  would  have  sanctioned  it;  but  t^e  Frefibyte- 
mm  ministry  wasno  longer,  as  it  one«had  been,  the  youth's  desti- 
nadoa.  He  seems  to  have  desired  a  more  active  sphere ;  and  was 
put  to  the  bttsinets  of  ^commeree.  His  precise  employment  has 
faeen  questioned ;  but  when  his  libellers  in  later  lifetcalled  him  a 
hosier,  he  said  he  had  never  been  apprentice  to  thai  craft,  though 
be  had  been  a  itrader  in  it;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that, 
in  seven  years  from  the  present  date,  he  had  a  large  agency  in 
Freenan's  Court,  Cernhill,  as  a  kind  of  middleman  between  the 
imanufactttFer  and  die  retail  trader.  He  was  a  freeman  of  Lon- 
don by  his  bcbth ;  on  embarkiiig  in  this  business  of  hose-factor, 
1^  entered  the  livery  ;  and  he  wrote  his  name  in  the  Chamber* 
Iain's  book,  ^  Daniel  Foe.' 

Seven  eventful  years.  Trade  could  not  so  abscurb  him,  but 
diat  he  iwtebcd  them  with  eager  interest.  Nor  without  hope* 
Hop«  wooid  brighten  in  thai  aeasible  manly  heart,  when  it  most 
deserted  upeabor  men's.  When  the  King,  alauned,  flung  off  his 
lounging  sloth  for  crueller  enjoyments  ;  when  lampoons  and 
ballads  of  the  streets  became  fiercer  than  even  Portsmouth's 
impudenoe ;  -when  smdi  serious  work  was  afoot,  that  a  «atire  by 
Drydeai  •counted  more  at  court  than  an  indeo^ocy  by  Rochester  ; 
when  bills  to  ezdlude  a  Popish  wiceession  were  lost  in  the 
Upper  House  but  by  a  phalanx  of  Protestant  Bishops,  and  the 
Lower  Houm,  that  had  passed  them,  rudely  dissolved  by  a 
fuiioos  Moaardi  and  intemperately  assailed  by  his  servile 
oburriinyen,  was  calmly  defended  by  a  Sydney  and  a  Somers ; 
when,  the  legitimate  field  of  honest  warfare  closed,  dark  conspi- 
racies and  treasons  took  its  place,  and  the  boasts  of  the  reckless 
Shaftesbury  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  he'd  walk  the 
King  leisurely  out  of  his  dominions,  and  make  the  Duke  of  York 
a  vagabond  en  the  earth  like  Cain ; — no  fear  was  likely  to 
depress,  and  no  bragging  was  needed  to  keep  in  hope,  a  shrewd, 
clear  ii^Uect.  The  young  Cornhill  merchant  told  his  country- 
men afterwards,  how  it  had  gone  with  him  then ;  how  tyranny  had 
taug'ht  him  the  value  of  liberty,  Popery  the  danger  of  passive 
pnlpits,  and  oppression  how  to  prize  the  fience  of  laws ;  with 
what  interest  he  had  observed  the  sudden  visit  of  the  King's 
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nepliewi  William  of  Orange,  already  the  hero  of  the  Protestant 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  lately  wedded  to  the  presumptive  heiress 
of  the  throne ;  of  what  light  esteem  he  held  the  monarch's  dis- 
regard of  that  kinsman's  prudent  counsel ;  and  with  what  generous 
anger,  yet  unshrinking  spirit,  he  saw  the  men  who  could  not 
answer  Algernon  Sydney's  Book,  erect  a  scaffold  to  take  off  his 
Head. 

It  was  his  first  brave  impulse  to  authorship  of  his  own.  In 
the  year  ncaie  infamous  by  the  judicial  murders  of  Russell  and 
Sydney,  he  published  his  first  political  essay.  It  was  a  prose 
lampoon  on  High  Church  absurdities;  and,  with  much  that  would 
not  bear  present  revival,  bore  the  stamp  of  a  robust  new  mind, 
fresh  from  the  reading  of  Rabelais.  It  stirred  the  veteran  libel- 
ler L'Estrange,  and  pamphlet  followed  pamphlet.  It  needs  not 
to  touch  the  controversy  now.  It  is  dead  and  gone.  Oxford 
herself  repudiates,  with  shame,  the  decree  she  passed  in  full  Con- 
vocation on  the  day  of  Russell's  execution ;  promulgating,  on 
pain  of  infamy  here  and  damnation  hereafter,  the  doctrines  of 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience ;  and  anathematizing  twenty- 
seven  propositions  from  Milton,  Baxter,  and  Godwin,  Bellarmine^ 
Buchanan,  and  Hobbes,  as  seditious,  scandalous,  impious,  blas^ 
phemous,  heretical,  and  damnable. 

Having  fleshed  his  maiden  pen,  the  young  merchant  soon 
resumed  it,  in  a  cause  again  involving  religious  liberty ;  with  a 
spirit  in  advance  of  his  party ;  and  with  force,  decision,  and  suc- 
cess. The  reign  of  Charles  was  now  setting,  in  a  sullen,  dire 
persecution.  Chapels  were  shut;  ministers  dying  in  jail ;  con- 
gregations scattered.  A  man  who  would  not  take  the  sacrament 
was  whipped  or  pilloried ;  a  man  who  would  not  take  it  kneeling, 
was  plundered  or  imprisoned.  ^  See  there!'  cried  the  sharp 
strong  sense  of  Daniel  Foe,  (business  had  taken  him  to  Windsor, 
and  he  had  sauntered  into  St  George's  Chapel  with  a  friend) — 
*  See  that  altar-piece  !  Our  Saviour  administers  his  last  supper 
*•  to  his  disciples  sitting  round  the  table ;  and,  because  we  would 
^  copy  that  posture,  the  government  oppresses  us.'  Almost  as 
he  spoke,  the  end  was  approaching.  Evelyn  had  seen  the  King 
the  past  Sunday  evening,  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines, 
Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine.  A  French  boy  sang 
love-songs  in  a  glorious  gallery ;  and,  round  a  table  groaning 
with  a  bank  of  two  thousand  golden  pieces,  a  crew  of  profligate 
courtiers  drank  and  gambled.  ^  Six  days  after,  all  was  in  the 
dust ;'  and  caps  in  the  air  for  James  the  Second. 

Of  the  new  monarch's  greetings,  the  most  grovelling  were 
the  churchmen's  and  the  lawyers'.  The  Bishop  of  Chester 
preached  the  divinity  and  infallibility  of  Kings;   the  Temple 
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benchers  and  barristers  went  to  court  with  the  assurance  that 
high  prerogative,  *  in  its  fullest  extent/  was  the  subject's  best 
security  for  liberty  and  property ;  and  in  every  pulpit  thanks- 
givings resounded.  In  the  first  nK)nths  of  the  reign,  our  hose- 
factor  of  Freeman's  Yard  heard  it  publicly  preached  from  one  of 
these  pulpits,  that  if  the  King  commanded  the  subject's  head,  and 
sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  the  subject  was  bound  to  submit, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  facilitate  his  own  decapitation.  Close 
upon  this  came  the  sudden  tidings  of  Monmouth's  ill-fated  land- 
ing ;  and  of  a  small  band  of  daring  citizens  who  took  horse  and 
joined  him,  Daniel  Foe  was  one.  Perhaps  he  thought  bis  head 
nearer  danger  than  it  was,  and  worth  a  stroke  for  safety.  He 
knew,  at  any  rate,  but  the  better  sides  of  Monmouth's  character. 
He  admired  his  popular  manners.  ^  None  so  beautiful,  so  brave 
^  as  Absolon.'  He  had  seen  him  among  the  people  in  their 
sports ;  at  races  and  at  games ;  and  thought  his  bearing  sen- 
sible and  manly*  What  matter  if  Lucy  Waters  was  his  mother  ? 
He  knew  him  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  a  lover  of  civil  freedom. 
He  remembered  the  more  kindly  his  disgrace  in  the  reign  just 
passed,  for  having  vainly  striven  to  moderate  Episcopal  cruelties 
in  Scotland,  when  he  saw  the  first  Scottish  act  of  the  reign  just 
begun,  in  a  law  to  inflict  death  on  conventicle  preachers.  In  a 
word,  our  incipient  rebel  made  no  nice  balance  of  danger  and 
success.  He  saw  what  seemed  to  him  liberty  on  the  one  side, 
and  slavery  on  the  other ;  and  resolved,  with  whatever  fortune, 
to  strike  a  blow  for  the  good  cause.  He  mounted  horse  and 
joined  the  invaders ;  was  with  them  in  Bristol  and  at  Bath  ;  and 
rery  narrowly  escaped  the  crash  that  followed. 

'There  is  little  doubt  that  while  Bishops  Turner  and  Ken  were 
prolonging  Monmouth's  agonies  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  chance  of 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  divine  right  and  non-resistance  ;  and 
while  Jeffreys*  bloody  campaign,  through  the  scenes  of  the  late 
rebellion,  was  consigning  his  master  and  himself  to  eternal  in- 
famy ;  the  young  rebel-citizen  had  effected  a  passage  over  seas. 
At  about  this  time,  he  cef  tainly  was  absent  from  England  ;  as 
certainly  had  embarked  some  capital  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese trade;  and  no  one  has  questioned  his  narrow  escape  from  the 
clutch  of  Jeffreys.  The  mere  escape  had  been  enough  for  other 
men.  His  practical,  unwearying,  versatile  energy,  made  it  the 
means  of  new  adventure  ;  the*  source  of  a  larger  experience ;  the 
incentive  to  a  more  active  life.  He  had  seen  Spain,  Germany, 
and  France,  before  he  again  saw  Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill; 
and  when  he  returned,  it  was  with  the  name  he  has  made  im- 
mortal.    He  was  now  Daniel  De  Foe. 

Whether  the  change  was  a  piece  of  innocent  vanity  picked  up 
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in  his  travels,  or  liarf  any  mote  seritjus^  motire,  ft  would  be  idfe 
to  enquire.  By  both  names  he  was  known  to  the  last ;  but  Ym 
books,  in  almost  every  instance,  bore  that  by  which  he  is  kndwn 
to  posterity.  He  found  a  strange  scene  in  prwress  on  his  re- 
turn. The  power  of  the  KiBg  to  diepense  with  the  laws,  had 
b^en  affirmed  by  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges ;  and  he  saw 
this  monstrous  power  employed  to  stay  tJie  as  monstrous  perse- 
cution of  Nonconformists  and  Dissenters.  A  license  purchased 
for  fifty  shillings  had  opened  the  prison  doors  of  Richard  Baxter; 
but  the  sturdy  lovers  of  freedom  who  purchased  that  license, 
acknowledged,  in  the  act  of  doing  it,  that  they  placed  the  King 
above  the  laws-  It  was  a  state  of  things  irt  which  men  ©f  the 
clearest  sight  had  lost  their  way,  and  the  steadiest  were  daily 
stumbling.  William  Penn  had  gone  up  to  court  with  a  deputa- 
tion of  thanks  ;  he  was  seconded  by  not  a  few  Presbyterians ;  he 
bad  the  support  of  all  those  classes  ^f  Dissent  whose  idea  of  reli- 
gion rejected  altogether  the  alliance  of  civil  government ;  and 
though  the  main  Ptesbyterian  body  stood  aloof,  it  was  in  an 
attitude  of  deference  and  fear,  without  dignity,  without  self- 
Teliance.  For  a  while  De  Foe  looked  on  in  silence  i  and  febea 
resolvedly  took  his  course. 

'  Of  James  the  Second's  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt;  and  as 
little  of  his  bigotry  and  meanness.  He  had  the  obstinate  weak- 
ness of  his  father.  '  There  goes  an  honest  gendeman,'  said  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  some  year  or  two  later,  *  who  lost  tlwree 

*  kingdoms  for  a  mass.'  His  unwearied,  sole  endeavour,  from 
t^e  hour  in  which  he  ascended  the  throne  to  that  in  which  he 
was  hurled  from  it,  was  to  establish  the  Rom^  Catholic  religfon 
in  England.  When  the  church  that  huftd  declared  resistance  un- 
christian, and  proffered  him  unconditi^onai  obedienee,  refused  him  a 
»ngle  benefice,  fat  or  lean,  and  kept  his^  hungering  Popish  doe- 
tors  outside  the  butteries  of  her  Oxford  Colleges  j  the  Dissenters 
became  his  hope.  If  he  could  array  Dissent  against  the  Church, 
there  was  an  entrance  yet  for  Rome.  It  was  hJs  passion;  He 
had  none  other.  It  stood  him  in  the  stead  of  every  other  faith. 
When  the  game  went  wholly  against  hiin^  he  had  no  better 
courage.  He  thought  but  of  *  raising  the  Host,*  and  wiiinmg  it 
ttat  way. 

De  Foe  understood  both  game  and  gambler.  We  could  name 
BO  man  of  the  time  who  understood  them  so  clearly  as  this  yoovg 
trader  of  Comhiil.  He  saw  the  false  positi^i  of  all  parties ;  ^ 
blundering  clash  of  interests,  the  wily  compUcatiens  of  policy. 
He  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  Church  that,  with  its  *  fivwuiagy 

*  whining,  canting  sermons,*  had  played  the  Judsis  ti>  its  Sofe« 
r^n.     He  eomtemned  the  address^making^  I^ssenters,  w&o^  in 
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• 

llieir  aeal  for  religionft  liberty,  had  forgotten  civil  freedom.  He 
Closed  the  conduct  of  the  King,  a»,  in  plain  words,  a  frauduleni 
project,  ^taereate  a  feud  between  DissentersandtheEstablishmeut^ 
^  and  8o>  destroy  both  in  the  end/  And,  with  emphatic  eloquence^ 
he  exhorted  the  Presbyterian  party,  that  now,  if  ever,  they  should 
jnahe  just  and  reasonable  term»  wish  the  Church ;  that  now,  if 
evef,  shoakl  ber  assumption  of  superiority,  her  disdain  of  equal 
intercourse,  her  denial  of  Christian  brotherhood,  be  effectually 
lebuked ;  that  between  the  devil  sick  and  the  devil  well,  there 
was  a  ]iionstro«is  difference ;  and  that,  failing  any  present  asser* 
ttoa  of  rights  and  guarantees,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect 
them  when  she  should  have  risen,  once  more  strengthened,  i[OJst 
her  humble  diet  and  her  recumbent  posture. 

The  advice  and  warning  were  urged  in  two  masterly  publica- 
tions. The  Dissenters  condemned  them,  and  took  every  occa» 
sion  to  disclaim  their  author.  De  Foe  had  looked  for  no  less* 
In  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  found  himself  that  solitary,  resolute, 
independent  thinker,  which,  up  to  his  seventieth  year,  he  re- 
mained. What  he  calls  the  *  grave,  weak,  good  men'  of  the 
party,  did  not  £ail  to  tell  him  of  his  youth  and  inexperience ;  but 
for  all  that  fell  out,  he  had  prepared  himself  abundantly.     *  He' 

*  that  will  serve  men,  nrast  not  promise  himself  that  he  shall  not 

*  anger  them.     I  have  been  exercised  in  this  usage  even  from  a' 

*  youths  I  had  their  reproaches  when  I  blamed  their  credulity 
^  and  confidence  in  the  flatteries  and  caresses  of  Popery ;  and  when 
^  I  protested  against  addresses  of  thanks  for  an  illegal  liberty  of 

*  conscience  founded  on  a  dispensing  power.'  He  was  thus 
early  initiated  in  the  transcendent  art  of  thinking  and  standing 

ALONE. 

Whoso  can  do  this  manfully,  will  find  himself  least  disposed 
to  be  alone,  when  any  great  good  thing  is  in  progress.     De  Foe- 
would  have  worked  with  the  meanest  of  the  men  opposed  to  him, 
in   the  business  of  the  nation's  deliverance.      He  knew  that 
Dyckrelt  was  now  in  England,  in  communication  with  the  lead*' 
ers  of  both  parties  in  the  state.     He  had  always  honoured  the 
steady-purposed  Dutchman's  master  as  the  head  of  the  league 
of  the  great  European  confederacy,  which  wanted  only  Engtami 
to  complete  its  noble  purposes.     He  believed  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  that  prince^  connected  both  by  birth  and  marriage  with  the^ 
English  throne,  ta  watch  the  course  of  puWic  affairs  in  a  country, 
which  by  even  the  natural  course  of  succession  he  might  be- 
called  to  govern.     But  he  despised  the  Tory  attempt  to  mix  up. 
adaim  of  legitimacy^  with  the  greater  design  of  elective  sove- 
reignty ;  and  laughed  with  the  hottest  of  the  Jacobites  at  the^ 
mis^aUe  warming-pan*  plot.     He  folt,  and  was  the  first  to  state' 
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it  in  print  at  the  time,  that  the  title  to  the  throne  was  bat  in 
another  form  the  more  sacred  title  of  the  people  to  their  liber- 
ties. So  he  mounted  his  ^  rebel '  horse  once  more  when  he 
heard  of  the  landing  at  Torbay.  He  was  with  the  army  of 
William  when  James  precipitately  fled ;  he  was  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  when  Hampden  took  up  the  vote  of  non-alle- 
giance to  a  Popish  sovereign,  and  when  the  memorable  resolu* 
tion  of  the  13tn  of  February  declared  that  no  King  had  reigned 
in  England  since  the  day  of  James*s  flight ;  he  heard  William's 
first  speech  to  the  Houses  five   days  later;  and,  ^gallantly 

<  mounted  and  richly  accoutred/  he  was  foremost  in  the  citizen 
troop  of  volunteer-horse,  who  were  William  and  Mary's  guard 
of  honour  at  their  first  visit  to  Guildhall. 

De  Foe  never  ceased  to  commemorate  William's  bearing  in 
these  passages  of  his  life.  While  the  Coi>vention  debates  were 
in  progress,  the  calmly  resolute  Stadtholder  had  staid,  secluded, 
at  St  James's.  Sycophants  sought  access  to  him,  counsel- 
lors would  have  advised  with  him  in  vain.  He  invited  no 
popularity ;  he  courted  no  party.  The  only  Tory  chief  who 
spoke  with  him,  came  back  to  tell  his  friends  that  he  set  ^  little 
*  value  on  a  crown.'  The  strife,  the  heat,  the  violent  animosity, 
the  doubtful  success — ^all  which  in  these  celebrated  debates 
fieemed  to  affect  his  life  and  fortune — moved  him  not.  He  de- 
sired nothing  to  be  concealed  from  him :  he  said  nothing  to  his 
informants.  This  only  was  known — he  would  not  hold  his  Crown 
by  the  apron-strings  of  his  wife.  He  would  not  reign  but  as  an 
independent  sovereign.     ^  They  are  an  inconstant  people,  Mar- 

<  shal,'  he  quietly  observed  to  Schombergr. 

Here,  then,  was  a  man  who  could  also  stand  alone.  Here 
was  a  King  for  such  a  subject  as  De  Foe.  And  the  admiration 
conceived  of  him  by  the  citizen  merchant  deepened  into  passion. 
He  reverenced  him,  loved,  and  honoured  him ;  and  kept  as  a 
festive  day  in  his  house,  even  to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  day  on 
which  he  was  born  and  landed.  Its  first  celebration  was  held  at 
a  country  house  in  Tooting,  which  it  would  seem  De  Foe  now . 
occupied ;  and  the  manner  of  it  was  in  itself  some  proof  of 
what  we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that  the  resolute,  practical 
habits  of  this  earnest,  busy  man,  were  not  unattended  by  that 
genial  warmth  of  nature  which  alone  gives  strength  of  character 
such  as  his,  and  without  which  never  public  virtue,  and  rarely 
private,  comes  quite  to  its  maturity.  In  this  village,  too,  in  this 
year  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  him  occupied  in  erecting  a  meet- 
ing-house ;  in  drawing  together  a  Nonconformist  congregation ; 
and  in  providing  a  man  of  learning  for  their  minister.  It  was 
an  object  always  near  his  heart.     For  every  new  foundation  of 
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tbat  kind  went  some  way  toward  the  rendering  Dissent  a  perma* 
nent  separate  interest,  and  an  independent  political  body,  in  the 
State ;  and  the  Church's  reviving  heats  made  the  task  at  once  im- 
perative and  easy.  Wherever  intemperate  language,  and  over-  - 
bearing  arrogant  persecution,  are  characteristics  of  the  highest  - 
churchmen  ^should  we  marvel  that  sincere  church-goers  turn 
frighted  from  the  flame  incessantly  flickering  about  those  elevated 
rods,  which  they  had  innocently  looked  to  for  safe  conductors  ? 

.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  and  enjoyments,  there  came  a 
stroke  of  evil  fortune.  He  had  married  some  little  tiine  before  this» 
(nothing  further  is  known  on  that  head,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  two  wives^  the  first  named  Mary,  and  the . 
second  Susannah ;)  and,  with  the  prospect  of  a  family  growing 
up  around  him,  he  saw  his  fortune  swept  suddenly  away  by 
a  large  unsuccessful  adventure.  One  angry  creditor  took  out  . 
a  Commission  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  De  Foe,  submitting  mean- 
while to  the  rest  a  proposition  for  amicable  settlement,  fled  from 
London.     A  prison  paid  no  debts,  he  said.    ^  The  cruelty  of  your  . 

*  laws  against  debtors,  without  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest, 
'  is  the  shame  of  your  nation.    He  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debtB 

*  at  once,  may  be  able  to  pay  them  at  leisure ;  and  you  should 

*  not  meanwhile  murder  him  by  law.'  So,  from  himself  to  his- 
fellovv  men,  he  reasoned  always.  No  wrong  or  wretchedness 
ever  befell  De  Foe,  which  he  did  not  turn  to  the  use  and  profit 
of  his  kind.  To  what  he  now  struggled  with,  through  two  des-^ 
perate  years,  they  mainly  owed  seven  years  later,  that  many 
most  atrocious  iniquities  prevailing  in  the  bankrupt  refuges  of 
Whitefriars  and  the  Mint  were  repressed  by  statute ;  and  that  the 
small  relief  of  William's  act  was  at  least  reluctantly  vouchsafed. 
He  had  pressed  the  subject  with  all  his  power  of  plain  strong 
sense ;  and  with  a  kind  of  rugged  impressiveness,  as  of  the  cry 
of  a  sufferer. 

His  place  of  retreat  appears  to  have  been  in  Bristol.  Doubt- 
less he  h^4  merchant  friends  there.  An  acquaintance  of  his  last 
excell^t  biographer,  (Walter  Wilson,)  mentions  it  as  an 
honourable  tradition  in  his  family,  that  at  this  time  one  of  hi» 
Bristol  ancestors  had  often  seen  and  spoken  with  *  the  great  De 
^  Foe.'  They  called  him  the  Sunday  Gentleman^  he  said ;  because^ 
through  fear  of  the  bailiffs,  he  did  not  dare  to  appear  in  public 
upon  any  other  day ;  while  on  that  day  he  was  sure  to  be  seen^ 
with  a  fine  flowing  wig,  lace  ruffles,  and  a  sword  by  his  side, 

fassing  through  the  Bristol  streets.  But  no  time  was  lost  with 
)e  Foe :  whether  watched  by  bailiffs,  or  laid  hold  of  by  their 
betters.  He  wrote,  in  his  present  retirement,  that  famous  Essay, 
which  went  far  to  form  the  intellect  and  direct  the  pursuits  of 
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the  mo6t  clear  aiul  piaeticai  genius  of  the  succeeding  centuiy* 

<  There  was  also,'  says  BeDJamin  Franklin,  describing-  the  little 
library  in  his  ancle^s  house^  ^  a  book  of  De  Foe^s,  called  an.  £Ma|f 
^  on  Projects  J  which  perhaps  gare  me  a  turn  of  thinMngr  that  hiul 

<  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  foture  events  of  my  life.' 

He  composed  the  jB^mj^  here;  though  it  was  not  poblished  imtit 
two  years  later.  What  the  tendency  of  the  9!ge  would  be  (partly  by 
the  influence  of  the  Revolution,  for  commerce  and  religi<Hi8  free* 
dom  have  ever  prospered  together;  partly  by  the  financial  necessi- 
ties of  the  war,  and  the  impulse  thereby  given  to  projects  apd  ad- 
venture) he  had  promptly  discerned,  and  would  have  turned  to  pro- 
fitable  uses  in  this  most  shrewd,  wise,  and  memorable  piece  of  writ- 
ing. It  suggested  reforms  in  the  system  of  banking,  and  a  plan  for 
central  country  banks;  it  pointed  out  the  enormous  advimtages 
of  an  efficient  improvement  of  the  public  roads,  as  a  source  of 
public  benefit  and  revenue;  it  recommended,  for  the  safety  of 
trade,  a  mitigation  of  the  law  against  the  honest  bankrupt,  and 
a  more  effectual  law  against  pmetised  knavery ;  it  proposed  the 
general  establishment  of  offices  for  insurance,  ^  in  every  ease  of 
^  risk ; '  it  impressively  enforced  the  espedtency  of  Friendly 
Socie^s,  and  of  a  kind  of  Savings  Bankj  among  the  poor;  and, 
with  eloquence  and  clear-sightedness  far  in  advance  of  the  time, 
it  urged  the  solemn  necessity  of  a  greater  care  of  Lunatics,  which 
it  described  as  ^  a  particular  rent^harge  on  the  great  feraiiy  of 
'  mankind/ 

A  man  may  afford  to  live  alone  who  can  make  solitude  elo- 
quent with  such  designs  as  these*  What  life  there  is- in  them  I 
what  a  pregnant  power  and  wisdom,  thrown  broad-cast  over  the 
fields  of  the  future  I  It  might  not  be  ill,  it  seems  to  us,  to  trans* 
fer  to  this  bankrupt  fugitive,  this  Sunday  Gentleman  and  every- 
day earnest  Workman,  with  no  better  prospect  than  a  bailiff 
visible  from  his  guarded  window,  some  part  of  that  honour  and 
glory  we  too  freely  assign  to  more  prosperous  actors  in  the  busy 
period  of  the  Revolution.  Could  we  move  by  the  four  days' 
Bristol  coach  to  London,  from  the  side  of  our  hero,  it  would  be 
but  a  paltry  scene  that  awaited  us  there^  We  should  find  the 
great  sovereign  obliged  to  repose  his  trust  where  no  man  could 
trust  with  safety.  There  would  the  first  rank  growth  of  the 
new-gotten  Liberty  greet  us  in  its  most  repnlsive  forms.  There 
we  should  see  the  donble  game  of  treachery  to  the  reigning  and 
to  the  banished  severeign^  played  out  with  unscrupulous  perfidy 
by  rival  statesmen  ;  oppesitioR  and  office  but  varying  the  sides 
of  tneason,  from  WilUaofr  to  James«  There  would  be  the  versa- 
tile Halififtx,  receiving  a  Jacobite  agent  <  with  open  arms.'  There 
would  be  the  dry^  reserved  Godolphin,  engi^ed  in  doable 


vioe^  tfaeugh  widiaui  a  single  bribe,  to  his  aetttal  and  to  bis  law- 
ivi  sorereigii.  There  wcuold  be  the  soldier  Cburehill,  paid  by 
William,  takii^  secret  gold  from  James,  and  tarnishing  his  im- 
perishable name  with  an  infamous  treacb^y  to  England. 

And  all  this^  wholly  unredeemed  by  the  wit  and  literature 
which  graoed  the  years  of  noisy  faction  to  which  it  was  the  pre- 
lude; As  yet  Pope  was  an  infant  in  die  cradle ;  Addison  and 
Steele  were  boys  at  school ;  Bolingbroke  was  reading  Greek  at 
Christ  Church ;  and  Swift  was  amanuensis  in  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's house,  for  his  board  and  twenty  pounds  a-year.  The 
laareatesbip  of  Dryden  has  fallen  on  Shadwell ;  even  Garth's 
JDispensary  has  not  yet  been  writ ;  Mr  Tate  and  Mr  Brady  are 
dividing  the  town;  the  noble  accents  of  Locke  on  behalf  of 
toleration  are  inaudible  in  the  press ; — but  Sir  Richard  Black* 
more  prepares  his  Epics ;  and  Bishop  Burnet  sits  down  in  some 
terrible  passion,  to  write  a  character  in  his  History.  We  are  well 
content  to  return  to  Bristol^  and  take  humbler  part  with  the 
fertunes  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

We  have  not  recounted  all  the  projects  of  his  Essay.  The 
grei^  design  of  Educatimi  was  embraced  in  it,  and  a  furtherance 
of  dw  interests  of  Letters.  It  proposed  an  Academy,  on  the  plan 
of  that  founded  in  France  by  Richelieu,  to  ^  encourage  polite 
'  learning,  establish  purity  d  stjlt,  and  advance  the  so  much 
^  Dcgleeted  Acuity  of  correct  language  ;' — urging  upon  William, 
how  worthy  of  his  hig^  destiny  it  would  be  to  eclipse  Louis 
Quatorze  in  the  peaceful  arts,  as  much  as  he  had  eclipsed  him  in 
the  field  of  battle^  Nor  let  us  omit  recital  of  the  military  college 
he  would  have  raised ;  of  his  project  for  abolition  of  impressment ; 
and  of  his  college  for  the  education  of  women.  His  rare  and 
high  opinion  of  women  had  given  him  a  jiist  contempt  for  the 
female  training  of  his  time.  He  could  not  think,  he  said,  that 
Ood  ever  made  them  so  delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  to  be 
only  stewards  of  our  houses,  cooks,  and  slaves.  ^  A  woman, 
^  well-bred  and  well  taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  accom- 
^  plishments  of  knowledge  and  behaviour,  is  a  creature  without 
^  comparison.  Her  society  is  the  emblem  of  sublimer  enjoyments ; 
^  she  b  all  softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wit,  and  delight.'  The 
passage  reminds  us  of  the  best  writings  of  Steele.. 

His  Bristol  exile  was  now  closed,  b^  the  desired  arrangement 
with  his  creditors.  They  consented  to  compound  his  liabilities 
for  fire  thousand  pounds,  and  to  take  his  personal  security  for 
the  payment.  In  what  way  he  disekavged  this  claim,  and  wh»t> 
laeward  they  bad  who  trusted  him,  a»  anecdote  of  thirteen  years 
latar  date  (set  down  in  the  book  of  an  enemy)  will  tell.  While 
the  coffee' hooses  rag>ed  against  Jiim  at  the  opening  of  the  reig^ 
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of  Anne,  a  knot  of  intemperate  assailants  in  one  of  them  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  person  who  sat  at  a  table  apart  from 
theirs.  ^  Come,  gentlemen/  he  said,  ^  let  us  do  justice.  I  know 
^  this  De  Foe  as  well  as  any  of  you.  I  was  one  of  his  creditors  ; 
^  compounded  with  him,  and  discharged  him  fully.  Years  after- 
^  ward  he  sent  for  me ;  and  though  he  was  clearly  discharged, 
^  he  paid  me  all  the  remainder  of  his  debt  voluntarily,  and  of  his 
^  own  accord ;  and  he  told  me,  that,  so  far  as  God  should  enable 
^  him,  he  meant  to  do  so  with  every  body.'  The  man  added, 
that  he  had  placed  his  signature  to  a  paper  of  acknowledgment, 
after  a  long  list  of  other  names.  Of  many  witnesses  to  the  same 
effect,  only  one  other  need  be  cited.  Four  years  later,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  was  the  scene  of  a  libel  worse  than  that  of  the 
coffee-house  disputants,  but  with  no  one  to  interrupt  it,  De  Foe 
himself  made  an  unpretending  public  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
the  sums  he  had  at  that  time  discharged  of  his  own  mere  motion, 
without  obligation,  ^  with  a  numerous  family,  and  no  help  but 

*  his  own  industry,'  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  Not  as  a  matter  of  pride  did  he  state  this,  but  to  inti- 
mate that  he  had  not  failed  in  duty.  The  discharge  of  law  could 
not  discharge  the  conscience.     '  The  obligation  of  an  honest 

*  mind  can  never  die.'  ^ 

He  did  not  return  to  Freeman's  Court  He  had  other  views. 
Some  foreign  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
desired  to  settle  him  as  a  large  factor  in  Cadiz  ;  bat  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  leave  £ngland.  It  was  his  secret  hope  to  be  able 
to  serve  the  King.  Nor  had  many  months  passed  before  we  find 
him  ^  concerned  with  some  eminent  persons  at  home,'  in  propos- 
ing ways  and  means  to  the  government  for  raising  money  to 
supply  the  occasions  of  the  war.  Resulting  in  some  sort  from 
this  employment,  seems  to  have  been  the  office  he  held  for  four 
years,  (till  the  determination  of  the  commission,)  of  Accountant 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  glass  duty.  And  without  violence, 
one  may  suppose  it  to  be  not  distantly  a  part  of  the  same  desire 
to  draw  round  him  a  certain  association  with  the  interests  and 
fortunes  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  also  at  this  time  undertook  a 
large  adventure  in  the  making  of  what  were  called  Dutch  pan** 
tiles.  He  established  extensive  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln  works  at^ 
Tilbury,  on  the  Thames ;  where  it  was  his  boast,  for  several 
years,  to  have  given  employment  ^  to  more  than  a  hundred  poor 

*  workmen.'  He  took  a  house,  too,  bv  the  side  of  the  nyety 
and  amused  himself  with  a  sailing  boat  he  kept  there. 

We  fancy  him  now,  not  seldom,  among  the  rude,  daring  men 
who  made  the  shore  of  the  great  London  river,  in  those  days,  a 
place  of  danger  and  ronuuce ; — <  Friends  of  the  sea»  and  foes  of  all 
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*  that  live  on  it'  He  knew,  it  is  certain,  the  Kyds  as  well  as 
the  Dampiers,  of  that  adventarous,  bueaniering,  Ocean  breed. 
^  With  no  violent  effort,  we  now  imagine  him  fortifying  his  own  re- 
-solution  and  contempt  of  danger  by  theirs ;  looking,  through  their 
rough  and  reckless  souls,  face  to  face,  with  that  appalling  courage 
^they  inherited  from  the  vikings  and  sea-conquerors  of  old ; 
listening  their  risks  and  wanderings  for  a  theme  of  robust  ex- 
ample, some  day,  to  reading  landsmen ;  and  already,  it  may  be, 
throwing  forward  his  pleased  and  stirred  imagination  into  solitary 
wildernesses  and  desert  islands,  *  placed  far  amid  the  melancholy 
^  main.' 

But  for  the  present,  he  turns  back  with  a  more  practical  and 
•earnest  interest  to  the  solitary  resident  at  St  James's.  It  wfll 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Eng- 
land now,  was  the  man  who  had  saved  England.  The  pensioner 
<of  France,  the  murderer  of  Vane  and  Sydney,  had  more  popularity 
for  lounging  about  with  his  spaniels,  and  feeding  the  ducks  in 
St  James's  Park,  than  was  ever  attained  by  him  who  had  rescued 
«nd  exalted  two  great  countries ;  to  whom  the  depressed  Protes- 
tant interest  throughout  the  world  owed  its  renovated  hope  and 
strength ;  and  who  had  gloriously  disputed  Europe  with  'Louis 
XIV. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  William  a  faultless  Prince ;  but  what 
to  Princes  who  have  since  reigned  has  been  a  plain  and  beaten 
path,  was  rendered  so  by  his  experience  and  example ;  and  our 
-wonder  is,  not  that  he  stumbled,  but  that  he  was  able  to  walk  at 
all  in  the  dark  and  thorny  road  he  travelled.  He  undertook  the 
rvexed,  and  till  then  unsolved,  problem  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment; but  he  came  to  rule  as  a  monarch,  and  not  as  a  party 
^hief.  He,  whom  foolish  bigots  libel  with  their  admiration,  came 
to  unite,  and  not  to  separate;  to  tolerate,  and  not  to  persecute; 
to  govern  one  people,  and  not  to  raise  and  depress  alternate 
-classes.  Of  the  many  thousand  Churchmen  who  had  been 
preaching  passive  obedience  before  his  arrival,  only  four  hundred 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  government  of  resistance ;  but  he 
lived  to  find  those  four  hundred  his  most  honourable  foes.  !He 
was  overthrown  by  his  Church  in  his  first  attempt  to  legislate  in 
a  spirit  of  equal  religious  justice.  His  Whig  ministers  with- 
drew from  him  what  they  thought  an  unjust  prerogative,  because 
they  had  given  him  what  they  thought  a  just  title ;  bis  Tory 
opposition  refused  him  what  they  counted  a  just  prerogative,  on 
the  ground  of  what  they  held  to  be  an  unjust  title.  Tories  joined 
with  Whigs  against  a  standing  army ;  Whigs  joined  with  Tories 
against  a  larger  toleration.  ^I  can  see  no  difference  between 
/  them,'  said  William  to  the  elder  Halifax,  ^  but  that  the  Tories 
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*  would  cut  my  throat  in  the  mornings,  and  the  Whigg  in  thft 

*  afternoon.' 

And  yet  there  vxu  a  difference.     The  Whigs  would  hare 

SVen  biin  more  than  that  *  lon^r  day.*  In  the  Tory  nxAm 
ere  was  no  public  character  so  pure  as  that  of  Somras ;  in  d» 
Hif[h-Cburch  Bishops  there  was  no  intellect  equal  to  Burnet's; 
among  the  Tory  financiers,  there  was  no  such  clear  acooifr 
plishment  and  wit  as  those  of  Charles  Montagu,  the  later  Ual^ 
fiuc.  When  De  Foe  flung  himself  into  the  etn^^le  on  the 
King's  behalf,  he  was  careful  to  remember  this.  In  all  his 
writings  he  failed  not  to  enforce  it.  When  he  most  grieved  HoA 
there  should  be  union  to  exact  from  the  Deliverer  of  England 
what  none  had  ever  thought  of  exacting  from  her  Enslavers,  k 
was  that  men  so  different  should  fuimpose  it.  When  he  sup- 
ported a  moderate  standing  army  against  the  Whigs,  itwaswitk 
a  Whig  reason ;  that '  not  the  King,  but  riie  sword  of  England 
'  in  the  hand  of  the  King,  should  secure  peace  and  religion 
«  freedom.'  When  he  opposed  a  narrow  civU-lirt  against  the 
Whigs,  it  was  with  no  Tory  reason ;  but  because  *  WiHiam's 

*  perils  have  been  our  safety,  his  labours  our  ease,  his  cares  o« 

*  comfort,  hia  continued   harassing  and  fatigue  oar  continned 

*  calm  and  tranquillity.'  Kay,  when  he  opposed  the  King  bio- 
self  in  bis  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France,  it  was  on  a  ground 
which  enabled  the  Whigs,  soon  after,  to  prosecute  and  direct 
the  mighty  struggle  which  for  ever  broke  ^e  tyranny  end  su- 
premacy of  France.     '  He  that  desires  we  should  end  the  war 

'  hnnmirshlv.  niKrIil:  tn  Ai^in-  nliin   that  »•  Vturin  il-  f<.;»1.r        No. 
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the  privale  cabinet  of  WiUiam  was  open  to  biin ;  but,  be&r^ 
tbe  Queen's  death,  it  is  certain  he  had  access  to  the  palace, 
aoMi  that  she  had  consulted  him  in  her  favourite  task  of  laying^ 
ttttt  Hampton  Court  Gardens*  It  ist  to  us^  very  pleasing  to 
contemplate  the  meeting  of  such  Jt  sovereign  and  such  a  subject, 
as  William  and  De  Foe.  There  was  somethii^  not  dissimilar  in 
their  physical  and  moral  aspect.  The  King  was  the  elder  by 
ten  years;  but  the  middle  size,  the  spare  figure,  the  hooked 
nose,  the -sharp  chin,  the  keen  gxey  eye,  the  large  forehead,  and 
grave  appearance,  were  common  to  both.  William's  manner 
was  cold,  except  in  battle ;  De  Foe's,  unless  he  spoke  of  civil 
liberty.  There  would  be  little  recognition  of  Literature  on  eithe^r 
hand ;  and  less  expected.  When  the  Stadtholder,  in  his  practi* 
cal  way,  complimented  St  £vremont  on  having  been  a  major- 
general  in  France,  the  dandy  man  of  letters  took  offence ;  but  if 
the  King  merely  spoke  to  De  Foe  as  one  who  had  borne  arms 
with  JMonmouth,  w^e  would,  answer  for  it  there  was  no  disap- 
pointed  vanity.  Here,  in  a  word,  was  profound  good  sense  on 
hoth  sides  ;  substantial  scorn  of  the  fine  and  the  romantic ;  im- 
passive firmness ;  a  good,  broad,  buffeting  style  of  procedure ; 
and  dauntless  force  of  character : — A  King  who  ruled  by  popular 
choice ;  and  a  Subject  who  represented  that  choice  without  a 
tinge  of  faction. 

Of  how  few  then  living,  but  De  Foe,  might  that  last  remark 
be  made !  Of  how  few  even  of  the  best  Whigs,  that  their 
Whiggism  found  no  support  in  personal  spite  I  At  this  very 
time,  old  Dryden  could  but  weep  when  he  thought  of  Prior  and 
Charles  Montagu,  (^  for  two  young  fellows  I  have  always  been 
*  civil  to,  to  use  an  old  man  in  so  cruel  a  manner :')  but  ]3e 
Foe,  even  while  assailing  jthe  license  of  the  stage,  spoke  respect- 
fully of  Dryden,  and  when  condenuiing  his  changes  in  later 
years,  made  admission  of  his  ^  extraordinary  genius.'  At  this 
time.  Prior,  so  soon  to  become  a  Jacobite,  was  writing  to  Mon- 
tagu that  he  had  ^  faced  old  James  and  all  his  court,  the  other 
^  day,  at  St  Cloud ;  vive  Gmllaume  I  You  never  saw  such  a 
'strange  £g.ure  as  the  old  bully  is;  lean,  worn,  and  riv'led:* 
but  De  Foe,  in  the  publication  wherein  he  most  had  exalted 
William,  had  described  with  his  most  manly  pathos  James's 
.personaLmal-'treatment  and  desertion. 

We  repeat  that  the  great  sovereign  would  find,  in  such  a  spi- 
rit as  this,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  his  own ;  and,  it  may  b^ 
the  best  ultimate  corrective  of  that  weary  impatience  of  the  Fac- 
tions,  which  made  his  English  sovereignty  so  hard  a  burden. 
It  was  better  discipline,  on  the  whole,  than  he  had  from  his  old 
Mend,  Sir  William  Ten^ple,  whom,  on  his  difficulty  with  the 
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faltra-factioa8  Triennial  bill)  he  went  to  Moor  Park  to  consolt. 
The  wary  diplomatist  could  but  set  his  Irish  amanuensis  to  draw 
up  wise  precedents  for  the  monarch's  quiet  digestion  of  the  bill^ 
lYhigSy  Tories,  and  all ;  and  the  monarch  couid  but  drily  express 
his  thanks  to  Mr  Jonathan  Swift,  by  teaching  him  to  digest 
asparagus,  against  all  precedent,  by  swallowing  stalks  and  all. 

These  great  questions  of  Triennial  bill,  of  Treason  bill,  of 
Settlement  Securities  bill,  whether  dictated  by  wisdom  or  by 
faction,  we  need  touch  but  lightly  here.  All  worked  wisely* 
Urged  by  various  motives,  they  tended  to  a  common  end. 
Silently,  steadily,  securely,  while  the  roar  of  dispute  and  discon* 
tent  raged  and  swelled  above,  the  solid  principles  of  the  Revolu* 
tion  were  rooting  themselves  deep  in  the  soil  below.  The  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  expired  in  1694  ;  no  man  in  the  state  was 
found  to  suggest  its  renewal ;  and  it  passed  away  for  ever.  What, 
1>efore,  it  had  been  the  interest  of  government  to  impeach,  it  was 
now  its  interest  to  maintain ;  what  the  Tories  formerly  would 
have  checked  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  in* 
terests  now  compelled  them  to  extend.  All  became  committed 
to  the  principle  of  resistance ;  and,  whether  for  party  or  for 
patriotism,  liberty  was  the  cry  of  all.  De  Foe  turned  aside  firom 
politics,  when  their  aspect  seemed  for  a  time  less  virulent ;  and 
applied  himself  to  what  is  always  of  intimate  connexion  with 
them,  and  of  import  yet  more  momentous — the  moral  aspects  of 
the  time. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  he  always  penetrated  with  success 
to  the  heart  of  a  moral  question.  He  was  somewhat  obstructed, 
at  the  threshold,  by  the  more  formal  and  limited  points  of  Pres* 
byterian  breeding;  and  there  were  depths  in  morals  and  in  moral 
causes,  which  undoubtedly  he  never  sounded.  The  more 
-practical  and  earnest  features  of  his  character,  had  in  this 
respect  brought  their  disadvantages ;  and  on  some  points  stopped 
'liim  short  of  that  highest  reach  and  grace  of  intellect,  which  in 
ti  consummate  sense  constitute  the  ideal,  and  take  leave  of  the 
merely  shrewd,  solid,  acute,  and  palpable.  The  god  of  matter- 
of-fact  and  reality,  is  not  always  in  these  things  a  divine  g^od. 
But  there  was  a  manliness  and  courage  well  worthy  of  him,  in 
the  general  tone  he  took,  and  the  game  at  which  he  flew.  He 
represented  in  his  essay,  the  Poor  Man  ;  his  object  was  to  show 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  were  useless,  whif  h  enabled  those  who 
administered  them  to  pass  over  in  th'eir  own  class  what  they 
punished  in  classes  below  them  ;  he  arraigned  that  tendency  of 
our  laws,  which  has  since  passed  into  a  proverb,  to  '  punish  men 
*  for  being  poor;'  and  he  set  forth  a  petition,  pregnant  with 
«ense  and  wit,  that  the  stocks  and  house  of  correction  should  be 
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straightway  abolished,  '  till  the  nobility,  gentry,  jasticefit  of  the 

*  peace,  and  clergy,  will  be  pleased  to  reform  their  own  manners/ 
He  lived  in  an  age  of 'Justice  Midases  and  Parson  TruUibers; 
and  assails  both  with  singular  bitterness.  ^  The  parson  preaches 
^  a  thundering  sermon  against  drunkenness,  and  the  justice  sets 

*  my  poor  neighbour  in  the  stocks ;  and  I  am  like  to  be  much 
^  the  better  K>r  either,  when  I  know  that  this  same  parson 
^  and  this  same  justice  were  both  drunk  together  but  the  night 

*  before/ 

He  know6  little  of  De  Foe  who  would  suspect  him  of  a  class- 
prejudice  of  his  own  in  this.  When,  in  the  present  year,  the 
Presbyterian  Lord  Mayor,  going  in  his  robes  and  chain  in  the 
morning  to  the  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Pinners' 
Hall  meeting-house,  raised  a  vehement  and  bitter  discussion  on 
the  question  of  Occasional  Conformity  ;  ardent  Dissenter  though 
he  was,  De  Foe  did  not  hesitate  to  take  part  with  the  Church. 
He  could  not  see,  he  said,  why  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin  should 
wish,  like  a  boy  upon  a  holiday,  to  display  his  fine  clothes  at 
either  church  or  meeting-house.  In  a  religious  view,  he  thought 
that  if  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  a  Dissenter  not  to  con- 
form to  the  Established  Church ;  lie  could  not  possibly  receive  a 
dispensation  to  do  so  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  holding  a  civic 
office ;  in  a  political  view,  be  thought  what  was  called  Occasional 
Conformity,  a  surrender  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  Dis* 
sent,  likely  to  lead  to  larger  and  dangerous  concessions ;  and  he 
maintained  these  opinions  with  great  force  of  argument.  He 
was  in  the  right;  and  the  party  never  forgave  him.  On  no 
question,  no  matter  how  deeply  affecting  their  common  interests, 
could  they  afterwards  bring  themselves  to  act  cordially  with  De 
'Foe.  Ministers  took  his  moral  treatises  into  their  pulpits  with 
i;hem,  but  they  were  careful  to  suppress  his  name. 

Another  point  of  attack  in  his  publications  on  the  manners  of 

his  time,  had  reference  to  the  Stage.     With  whatever  views  we 

-approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  there  can  be  but  one 

opinion  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  theatres.     They  were 

^rodsly  profligate.      S^nce  that  year  after  the  Restoration  in 

which  Mr  Evelyn  saw  the  performance  of  Hamktj  and  had 

reason  to  note  that  ^  the  old  plays  begin  to  disgust  this  refined 

'  ^  age,  since  his  Majesty's  being  so  long  abroad,'  vice  had  made 

its  home  in  the  theatre^.     Nor  had  any  check  been  at  this  time 

given  to  it.     The  severe  lone  of  William's  Court  had  made  the 

contrast  but  more  extreme.     Collier  had  not  yet  published  his 

Short  View.     Burnet  had  not  yet  written  that  volume  of  his 

Oton  Time  wherein  he  described,  with  perhaps  more  sense  than 

logic,  the  stage  as  the  corrupter  of  the  town,  and  the  bad  people 
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ef  tbe  t»wii  ais  die  eomtpten  of  the  stage ;  and  prodaimed  \t 

*  a  fifaame  to  our  natioB  and  religion  to  see  ihe  -stafi^  eo  rofouned 

*  in  France,  and  so  peUnted  atiU  in  England.'  !Neit^r  wm  the 
evil  m^^y  left  nnrestnuned.  It  had  lately  reeeived  pot^it 
assistanoe  from  the  unequalled  wit  of  Congreve,  ^i^heae  Jdag/aoelt 
and  Ladt^  Tauckweod  were  now  affeedog  even  the  Lobbko  with  a 
touch  of  fdiame.  Nevertheless,  while  we  admit  his  eau^lent  kn 
tention,  we  •cannot 'dunk  De  Foe  made  any  ^gore  in  the  aigument» 
He  many  times  returned  to  it,  but  never  with  much  effect.  Hia 
objections  would  as  freely  have  applied  to  the  b^tt-^amidacted 
theatre.  Nor,  in  ^  special  immondities  assigned,  had  he  hii 
the  point  exactly.  To  bring  women  into  the  performance  of 
characters,  was  a  decided  improvement.  The  morals  of  Charles 
II.'s  age,  though  openly  and  genially  worse,  were,  in  special 
respects,  not  so  bad  as  those  of  James  I. ;  neither  was  the  stage 
of  even  Wycherley  and  Etherege  so  deeply  immoral  as  that  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Muses  resented,  in  De  Foe's  case,  this 
nnfriendiinesB  to  one  of  their  favourite  haunts;  but,  when  he 
att^npted  to  woo  them  on  his  account,  they  answered  coyly  to 
his  call.  A  collection  of  Fugitive  Verses,  published  by  Dun*- 
ion,  appeared  at  this  time — ^  made,'  says  the  eccentric  bookseller^ 

*  by  the  chief  wits  of  the  age ;  namely,  Mr  Motteux,  Mr  De  Foe^ 
<  Mr  Richardsmi,  and,  m  partiadar^  Mr  Tate,  now  poet-laureat*' 
(Swift  was  among  them  too,  but  not  important  enough  to  be 
named.)  And  we  must  confess,  of  De  Foe's  contribution  to  the 
memory  of  his  old  Presbyterian  pastor,  that  it  seems  to  usrightlgr 
named  fiig^tive;  whether  we  apply  the  word  aetively  to  the 
poetry  that  flies  away,  or  passively  to  that  whioh  niakes  the 
reader  do  the  same.  He  lost  a  part  of  his  strength,  his  facility, 
and  his  fancy,  when  he  wrote  in  verse.  Yet,  even  in  verse,  he 
made  a  lucky,  nervous  hit,  now  and  then ;  and  the  best  of  his 
efforts  was  the  True^bcm  Englishman. 

It  appeared  in  1701.  It  was  directed  against  the  bitter 
attacks  from  which  Willmm  at  that  time  sufficed,  on  the  ground 
of  his  birth  and  the  friends  he  had  ennobled.  They  were  no 
true-born  ^iglishmen :  that  was  the  cant  in  vogue.  Mr  Tut- 
chin's  poem  of  The  Foreigners  was  on  every  body's  tongoe. 
The  feeling  had  vented  itself,  in  the  previous  year,  on  that 
question  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Dutch  Guards,  which  the  Kin|^ 
took  so  sorely  to  heart.  The  same  feeling  had  forced  the  Tories 
into  power;  k  had  swelled  their  Tory  majority  with  male- 
•content  Whigs;  and  it  now  threatened  the  £Edr  and  just  le- 
wards  which  William  had  offered  to  his  deserving  generals.  It 
is  recorded  of  him  at  this  juncture^  that  even  Us  gieat»  silent 
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heart  ga¥«  w^f  at  last.     ^  My  guards  Iiaye  done  for  tbem  wlmt 

*  ihey  eould  not  do  for  tb^Eiiselves,  and  they  send  them  from  me.^ 
He  paoed  his  cabinet  in  uncontrollable  emoU<Hi.  He  would  have 
called  oo^t  his  assailants,  he  said,  if  he  had  been  a  private  man. 
If  he  had  notliad  the  obligation  of  other  than  private  duties,  he 
would  have  rengned  the  crown. 

Then  it  was  that  De  Foe  stepped  in  with  his  timely  service* 
The  True-born  Enffkebman  was  a  doggerel,  but  a  fine  one^  It  was 
full  of  earnest,  w^hty  sense  ;  of  excellent  history ;  of  the  nicest 
Icnowledge  of  our  English  character ;  and  it  thrust  right  home  at 
the  point  in  issue.  It  proved  the  undeniable  truth,  that,  so  far 
from  being  of  pure  birth  and  blood.  Englishmen  are  the  most 
mixed  race  on  the  earth ;  and  owe  their  distinction  over  other 
feebler  races  to  that  very  circumstance.  While  it  exposed  a 
vulgar  prejudice,  it  flattered  a  reasonable  vanity  ;  and  few  things 
of  a  merely  temporary  interest  have  ever  equalled  its  success* 
Its  first  two  lines — 

^  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  Devil  always  ^builds  a  chapel  there  '— 

are  all  that  can  be  said  to  have  survived,  of  couplets  that  were 
then  shouted  from  street  to  street.  Beside  the  nine  editions  of 
which  De  Foe  himself  received  the  profit,  upwards  of  twelve 
editions  were  pirated,  printed,  and  sold,  in  defiance  of  his  inter- 
dict. More  than  eighty  thousand  copies,  we  are  told,  were  thus 
disposed  of  in  the  streets  alone.  But  it  is  more  important  to 
have  to  remark,  that  it  destroyed  the  cant  against  which  it  was 
directed.     *  Whereas,  before,  you  had  it  in  the  best  writers,  and 

•  in  the  most  florid  speeches,  before  the  most  august  assemblies, 
^  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,**- now,  without  a  blush  or  a 
laugh,  you  never  heard  it  named. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  this  great  King  bad  ever  so  deeply  felt  a 
service.  His  opportunities  were  few.  De  Foe  has  recorded 
how  he  was  sent  for  to  the  palace,  on  the  special  occasion  of  his 
book;  with  what, kindness  he  was  received;  *how  employed; 

•  and  how,  above  his  capacity  of  deserving,  rewarded.*  His  free 
access  to  William's  cabinet  never  ceased  from  this  time.  There 
are  statements  throughout  his  writings  of  the  many  points  of 
-public  policy  he  had  been  permitted  frankly  to  discuss  with  the 
•sovereign.  On  the  agitated  questions  of  the  partition-treaties^ 
lie  was  throughout  consulted ;  and  there  was  one  grand  theme^ 
nobly  characteristic  of  the  minds  of  both,  often  recurred  to  in 
these  interviews.     It  was  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England. 

*  It  shall  be  done,'  said  William  ;  *  but  not  yet/  Other  things 
more  nearly  and  closely  pressed  him  then. 

The  rapid  growth  and  march  of  the  Revolution  might  be  aptly 
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measured  by  the  incidents  and  disputes  of  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.     They  turned  solely  on  the  power  claimed  by  the  LtOwer 

'  House  of  legislature.  In  several  ably-written  pamphlets,  and 
particularly  in  a  Letter  distinguished  for  its  plain  and  nervous 
<liction,  (and  in  which  the  gproonds  of  popular  representation  were 
so  happily  condensed  and  clearly  stated,  that  it  has  been  a  text- 

.book  of  political  disputants  from  the  expulsion  of  Walpoleand  of 
Wilkes  to  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill,)  De  Foe  impugned  the 
full  extent  of  the  claim  on  the  ground  of  a  non-representation  of 
the  people ;  but  a  power  had  lately  arisen  within  that  House  itself, 
indicative  of  the  changed  relations  of  the  government  of  England ; 

.wiser  in  effect  than  the  wisdom  of  Somers,  more  cunning 
than  the  cunning  of  Sunderland.  *  The  Tories,'  said  the 
latter  to  William,  ^  are  better  speakers  than  the  Whigs  in  the 
^  House  of  Commons*     It  had  arisen  into  a  peculiar  art — the 

..art  of  oratory — there.  Confessedly  on^  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  its  members  was  he  whom  the  last  three  Parliaments 
of  William  elected  for  their  Speaker;  yet  no  man  would  have 
listened  patiently  for  five  minutes  to  Robert  Harley,  any  where 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons.  .  There,  he  was  supreme.  The 
country  gentlemen  voted  for  him,  though  they  remembered  that 
his  family  went  to  a  meeting-house.     The  younger  members  put 

.forth  their  most  able  and  graceful  representative  to  honour  him, 
when  Henry  St  John  seconded  his  third  nomination.  Poste- 
rity had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him,  when  he  joined  Tory  and 

.  Whig  in  a  common  demand  for  the  best  securities  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  It  was  not  genius,  it  was  not  eloquence,  it  was 
not  statesmanship,  that  had  given  Harley  this  extraordinary 
power.  It  was  House  of  Commons  tact  A  thing  born  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  destined,  through  whatever  immediate  effects, 
to  strengthen  and  advance  it  in  the  end.  For  it  rested  on  the 
largest  principles,  even  while  it  appealed  to  the  meanest  passions* 
There  was  something  very  strilung  in  the  notion  of  De  Foe, 
to  bring  it  suddenly  face  to  face  with  those  higher  principles. 

.  His  Kentish  Petition  and  Legion  Memorial^  are  in  all  the  histo- 
ries which  relate  the  Tory  impeachment  of  William's  four  Whig 
lords.  It  was  creating  a  people,  it  is  true,  before  the  people 
existed ;  but  it  was  done  with  the  characteristic  reality  of  genius, 
and  had  a  startling  effect.  As  Harley  passed  into  the  house,  a 
man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  placed  the  Memorial  ivl  his  hands.  The 
Speaker  knew  De  Foe's  person,  and  is  said  by  the  latter  to  have 
recognised  him;  but  he  kept  his  counsel. 

No  one  has  doubted,  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  debates 
that  followed,  the  Whigs  and  William  recovered  much  lost 
ground ;  and  the  coffee-houses  began  to  talk  mightily  of  a  pam« 
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pklet,  wherein  Lord  Portland  figured  as  Phodon,  Lord  Oxford 
as  TAemistoeleSy  Lord  Halifax  as  Pericles,  and  Lord  Somers  a» 
Aristides.  The  subsequent  declaration  of  war  against  France, 
stiil  further  cheered  and  consoled  the  King.  He  sent  for  De 
Foe,  received  from  him  a  scheme  for  opening  new  '  channels  of: 
^  trade/  in  connexion  with  the  war,  and  assigned  to  him  the 
roain  office  of  its  execution.  He  felt  that  he  ruled  at  last,  and 
was  probably. never  so  reconciled  to  his  adopted  kingdom.  But» 
in  the  midst  of  grand  designs  and  hopes,  he  fell  from  his  horse 
in  hunting,  sickened  for  a  month,  and  died.  : 

There  are  many  Mock  Mourners  at  royal  deaths,  and,  in  a  poem 
with  that  title,  De  Foe  would  have  saved  his  hero's  memory  from 
them.  He  claimed  for  him  nobler  homage  than  such  tributes  raise^ 

*  to  damn  their  former  follies  by  their  praise/  He  told  what  these 
mourners  were,  while  yet  their  living  King  appeared,  ^and  what 

*  they  knew  they  merited,  they  feared.'  He  described  what  has 
since  become  matter  of  history,  that  toast  of  ^  William's  horse  ^ 
which  had  lightened  their  festivities  since  his  accident : — ^  'twould 
Messen  much  our  woe,  had  Sorrel  stumbled  thirteen  years  ago.' 
And  he  closed  with  eloquent  mention  of  the  heroic  death  which 
Burnet's  relation  made  so  distasteful  to  High  Church  bigotry — 

*  No  conscious  guilt  disturb'd  his  royal  breast, 
Calm  as  the  regions  of  eternal  rest.' 

The  sincerity  of  the  grief  of  De  Foe  had  in  this  work  lifted 
his  verse  to  a  higher  and  firmer  tone.  It  was  a  heartfelt 
grief.  There  was  no  speeding  the  going,  welcoming  the 
coming  sovereign,  for  De  Foe.  l^othing  could  replace,  no- 
thing too  gratefully  remember,  the  past.  *  I  never  forget  his. 
'  goodness  to  me,'  he  said,  when  his  own  life  was  wearing  to  its 
close.  '  It  was  my  honour  and  advantage  to  call  him  master  as 
well  as  sovereign.    I  never  patiently  heard  his  memory  slighted^ 

*  nor  ever  can  do  so.     Had  he  lived,  he  would  never  have  suf- 

*  fered  me  to  be  treated  as  I  have  been  in  this  world.'  Ay  I 
good,  brave,  Daniel  De  Foe  I  There  is  indeed  but  sorry  treat* 
inent  now  in  store  for  you. 

The  accession  of  Anne  was  the  signal  for  Tory  rejoicings* 
She  was  thirty- seven,  and  her  character  was  formed  and  known* 
It  was  a  compound  of  weakness  and  of  bigotry,  but  in  some 
sort  these  availed  to  counteract  each  other.  Devotion  to  a  High 
Church  principle  was  needful  to  her  fearful  conscience ;  but  re- 
liance on  a  woman-favourite  was  needful  to  her  feeble  mind. 
She  found  Marlboroueh  and  Godolphin  in  office,  where  they 
had  been  placed  by  their  common  kinsman,  Sunderland ;  and 
she  raised  Godolphin  to  the  post  of  Lord-Treasurer,  and  made 
Marlborough  Captain- General.   Even  if  ehe  h:id  not  known  them 
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to  be  Tories,  she  would  yet  have  done  diis ;  fev  s&e  had  been 
seme  years  under  the  influence  of  Marlborough's  stroiigp-iittfided 
-wife,  and  that  influence  availed  to  retain  the  same  advisers  wkem 
she  found  them  converted  Whigs.  The  s^it  of  The  Great  liine^ 
after  them ;  and  this  weak,  supcrstitio«Sy  ^  good  sort  of  woman,' 
little  thought,  when  she  uttered  with  so  much  enjoyment  die  slight- 
ing allusions  to  William  in  her  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
that  the  legacy  <rf  foreign  adminbtration  left  by  that  gpreat-^ 
minded  sovereign,  would  speedily  convert  the  Tories^  the»  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  into  undeniable  earnest  Whigsw 

At  first,  all  was  well  with  the  most  highflying  Chaedimen. 
Jacobites  came  in  with  proffered  oaths  of  allegiance ;  the  ^  landed 
interest'  rubbed  its  hands  with  anticipation  of  discouotenanee 
to  trade;  tantivy  parsons  cried  their  loudest  halloo  against 
dissent ;  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  became  the  theme  of  pul- 
pits, for  comparison  of  the  martyr  to  the  Saviour ;  and,  by 
way  of  significant  hint  of  the  royal  sanctity,  and  the  retnrn  of 
the  throne  to  a  more  lineal  succession,  the  gift  of  the  royal  toi^h 
was  solemnly  revived*  Nor  did  the  feeling  explode  in  mere  talk, 
or  pass  without  practical  seconding.  The  Ministry  introduced 
a  bill  against  Occasional  C^nforraity,  the  drift  of  which  was  to 
disqualify  Dissenters  from  all  civil  employments;  and  though  the 
ministers  themselves  were  indifferent  to  it,  court  bigotry  pressed 
it  so  hard,  that  even  the  Queen's  husband,  himself  an  occasional 
conformist,  was  driven  to  vote  for  it.  /  My  heart  is  vid  you,' 
he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  as  he  divided  against  him.  It  was 
very  charmingly ^w^n  to  the  purpose. 

The  bill,  passed  by  the  Tory  House  of  Commons,  (where 
Harley  had  again  been  chosen  Speaker,)  was  defeated  by  the 
Whig  lords,  to  the  ministers'  great  comfort.  But  the  common 
people,  having  begun  their  revel  of  High  Church  excitement, 
were  not  to  be  balked  so  easily.  They  pulled  down  a  few  dis- 
senting chapels;  sang  High  Church  songs  in  the  streets;  insulted 
known  Dissenters  as  they  passed;  and  otherways  orthodoxly 
amused  themselves.  It  seemed  to  De  Foe  a  little  serious.  On 
personal  groundo  he  did  not  care  for  the  bill,  its  acceptance,  or 
its  rejection ;  but  its  political  tendency  was  unsafe;  it  was  de> 
signed  as  an  act  of  oppression  ;  the  spirit  aroused  was  danger- 
ous; and  the  attitude  taken  by  Dissenters  wanted  both  dignity 
and  courage.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  while  he  still  looked 
doubtingiy  on,  that  he  had  any  personal  reason  which  would  not 
strongly  have  withheld  him  from  the  fray.  He  bad  now  six 
children  ;  his  affairs  were  again  thriving ;  the  works  at  Til- 
bury had  reasonably  prospered;  and  passing  judgment,  by  the 
world's  most  favoured  tests,  on  the  house  to  which  he  haid  lately 
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rtmo^ed  at  Haekney,  on  the  style  in  wbkb  he  lived  there,  vad 
on  the  compa&y  he  kept»  it  must  be  said  that  Daniel  De  Foe 
was  at  this  tis»e  oMSt  ^  respectable'  and  well  to  do.  He  kept 
las  coacby  and  visked  oounty  members*  But  as  the  popular 
rage  centimMd,  he  waived  prudential  considerations.  1  here 
was  a  Ibul-mettthed  Oxford  preacher  named  SachevereU,  who 
bd  lately  annoiuiiced  from  hia  pulpit  to  that  inteUigeat  Univer^ 
sky,  that  he  could  not  be  a  true  soa  of  the  Church  who  did 
net  lift  up  her  banner  againat  the  Dissenters ;  who  did  not  hang 
out  ^the  bloody  flag  anud  banner  of  defiaeee;'  and  this  sermon 
was  selling  for  twopeirce  in  the  streets*  It  determined  him^  he 
tells  us,  to  delay  no  longer*  He  would  make  an  effort  ta  stay 
the  plague.  And  he  wrote  and  published  his  Shwrtesi  Way  mih 
tie  Dissenters — without  his  naaiie,  e£  course* 

Its  drift  was  to  personate  the  opinions  smd  style  of  the  most 
furious  of  the  high-flying  Chureh  party,,  and  to  set  forth,,  with 
perfect  gravky  wd  eara«at»ess,  the  extreme  of  the  ferocious 
intolerance  to  which  their  views  asd  wishes  tended*  We  can 
conceive  nothing  so  seasonable,  or  in  the  executiea  so  inimi- 
tably real*  We  doubt  if  a  finer  specimen  of  serious  irony 
exists  in  the  laagm^e*  In  the  only  effective  mode,  it  stole 
a  march  on  the  bltmi  bigotry  of  the  one  party,  and  on  the 
torpid  dukiess  of  the  ot]ber*  To  have  spoken  to  either  in 
a  graver  tone,  would  have  called  forth  a  laugh  or  a  stare* 
Only  disooDvery  could  efiect  prevention*  A  mine  must  be  sprung, 
to  show  the  combustibles  in  iise^  and  the  ruin  and  disaster 
they  were  fraught  with*  '  'Tis  in  vain,'  said  the  Shortest 
Wa^j  ^  to  trifle  in  this  matter*  We  can  never  enjoy  a  settled 
^  uninterrupted  union  in  this  nation,  till  the  spirit  of  Whiggism, 
^  feetk^n,  and  schism,  is  melted  down  like  the  old  money.     Here 

*  is  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  Church,,  and  to  destroy  her 
^  enemies.  I  do  not  prescribe  fire  and  faggot,  but  Delenda  est 
^  Carthago.  They  are  to  be  rooted  out  of  this  nation,  if  ever 
^  we  will  live  in  peace  or  serve  God.  The  light  foolish  hand- 
^  ling  of  them  by  fines,  is  their  glory  and  advantage,  li  the 
^  gallows  instead  of  the  compter,  and  the  galleys  instead  of  the 
^  fines,  were  the  reward  of  going  to  a  conventicle,  there  would 
^  not  be  so  many  sufferers*     Ti^  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over» 

*  They  that  will  go  to  church  to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors^ 

*  would  go  to  forty  ehurdies  rather  than  be  hanged*' 

If  a  justification  of  tins  masterly  pamphlet  were  needed,  would 
it  not  be  strikingly  visible  in  the  ejti»tence  of  a  state  of  society 
wherein  such  arguments  a»  these  could,  be  taken  to  have  grave 
intention  ?  Gravely,  they  were  so  taken»  Sluggish,,  timid,  cow- 
ardly Dissenters  were  struck  witk  fear ;  labid  High  Chnrehmai;. 
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AtmUA  apptovaL     A  CmMigt  FeOov  wnile  Id  tkuk  ^ 
bookseiler  for  bamat^  wat  Um  so  cxceUcatm  tmtiK^  it  beiaf, 
next  to  tbe  Hoi  j  Bible  ud  the  Saocd  CobbcbIs,  ^  aoit 
raloaUe  he  bad  ever  Mca.     But  dieo  c»Be  m  whkperrfitstne 
intentioii,   aad  the  note  suddenly  dkanged.     There  arae  \ 
damoor  for  discorerj  and  paoishnMBt  of  the  writer,  ucquUei 
in  iu  vehemence  amd  inteimtj.     To  the  lastiii|r  di^pace  of  the 
Dissenters,   Uiey  joined    the    cry.      They   took    reteage   fat 
their  own  didness.   That  the  writer  was  De  Foe^  was  bow  |rene* 
rally  known ;  and  they  owed  his  wit  no  btroor.     It  had  lioabkA 
them  too  often  before  their  time.     They  paefeiied  to  wait  tiU 
Sadierereirs  bloody  fla^  was  hoisted  in  reality  :  soch  a  pam- 
phlet, meanwhile,  was  a  seoniloos  iireweicaee  to  rel^toa  and 
authority,  and  they  wonld  have  none  of  it.     A  worthy  Colonel 
of  the  party  ssud,  ^  he'd  undertake  to  be  hai^man,  rather  than 
^  the  author  shoold  want  a  pass  out  of  the  world  ;'  and  a  s^l> 
denying  ehainnan  of  one  of  the  foreoMst  Dissenters'  clubs  pro* 
feased  such  zeal,  that  if  he  could  find  the  libelfer  he  would  de- 
Urer  him  up  without  the  reward.     For  gotvemment  had  now 
offered  a  reward  of  fifty  pouncb  for  the  apprehensioo  irf  Daittd 
I)e  Foe.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moderate  due&  were 
di^dined  to  this;  but  they  were  weak  at  that  time.     Lord 
Nottingham  had  not  jet  been  displaced;    thoe  was  a   Tory 
llouse  of  Commons,  whidi  not  evoi  Barley's  tact  could  alwnya 
manage,  and  by  which  the  libel  had  been  voted  to  the  Imuv- 
jnan ;  nor  had  Godolphin's  reluctance  availed  against  the  wish 
of  the  Court,  that  office  should  be  given  to  the  member  most 
eounent  for  oppoution  to  the  late  King  while  he  lived,  and 
for  insults  to  ms  memory*    De  Foe  had  little  chance ;  and  Not- 
tingham, a  sincere  bigot,  took  the  task  of  hunting  him  down. 
The  proclamation  in  the  lAmdom  Gazette  described  him*    *  a 
«  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,   of  a   browm 

*  complexion,  and  dark-brown  coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  ^^iff  » 
<  a  booked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  nemr 
«  bis  mouth ;  owner  of  tne  brick  and  pan-Ule  works  near  Tilbury 

*  Fort,  in  EWx.'  But  it  was  not  inunediately  successful.  War- 
f^nts  then  threw  into  costody  the  printer  and  the  bookseller; 
mid  De  Foe  concealed  himself  no  longer*  He  came  forth,  ub  hi^ 
0ay*9  ^  brave  the  storm. 

He  stood  in  the  Old  Bailey  dock  in  July  1703.     Harcoart,' 
^bo  before  had  carried  up  the  impeachment  of  Somers,  and  waa 
afterwards  counsel  for  Sacheverell,  prosecuted.   ^  A  man  withoaC 
«  shame,'  says  Speaker  Onslow,  ^  but  very  able.'     It  was  1^ 


joctrine,  that  he  ought  to  prosecute  every  man  who  should 
any  power  in  the  people, to  call  their  governors  to  account 
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taking  this  to  be  a  rigbt  corollary  from  the  undoubtedly  existing 
law  of  libel,  that  no  nmn-  might  publish  a  writing  reflecting  on 
the  governmeat,  or  even  upon  the  capacity  and  fitness  of  any 
one  employed  in  it.  The  Revolution  had  not  altered  this  law; 
and  it  was  in  effect  the  direct  source  of  the  profligate  and  most 
prolific  personal  libels  of  the  age  we  arc  entering  on*  For  Har« 
Gdurl's  policy  was  found  impracticable^  and  retaliation* was  sub- 
l^uted  for  it ; — as  the  denial  of  all  liberty  in  theory  will  com«> 
monly  produce  extreme  licentiousness  in  practice.  We  do  not 
know  who  defended  De  Foe ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  ill  de^ 
fended*  ^He  was  advised  to  admit  the  libel,  on  a  loose  assurance 
in  tbo  court  that  a  high  influence  was  not  indisposed  to  pro« 
lect  him*  He  was  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
lof  two  hundred  marks,  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  to  find  sureties  for 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years*  Alas  for  the  fate  of  Wit  in  this 
world  !  De  Foe  was  taken  back  to  ]!4ewgate,  and  told  to  prepare 
for  the  pillory.  The  high  influence  whispered  of  made  no  sign 
now.  But  some  years  after,  when  it  was  her  interest  to  say  it, 
the  Queen  condescended  to  say,  that  *  she  left  all  that  mfatter  to 
^  a  certain  person,  and  did  not  think  he  would  hav'e  used  Mr  De 
*  Foe  in  such  a  manner.'  . 

But  what  was  the  manner  to  Mr  De  Foe  ?  He  went  to  the 
pillory,  as  in  those  after  years  he  went  to  the  palace,  with 
the  same  quiet  temper*  In  truth,  writers  and  thihkers  lived 
.nearer  to  it  then  than  we  can  well  fancy  possible  now.  It  had 
played  no  ignominious  part  in  the  grand  age  passed  away*  Moble 
hearts  had  been  tried  and  tempered  in  it.  Daily  had  been  elevated 
in  it,  mental  independence,  manly  self-rdiance,  robust  athletic 
endurance.  All  from  Within  that  has  undying  worth,  it  had,  in 
jthose  times,  but  the  more  plainly  exposed  Without.  The  only 
.ATchbisbop  that  De  Foe  ever  truly  reverenced,  was  the  son  of  a 
jnan  who, m  it,  had  been  tortured  and  mutilated;  and  the  saintly 
character  of  that  Prelate  was  even  less  saintly  than  his  father's* 
A  Presbyterian's  first  thought  would  be  of  these  things;  and  De 
Poe's  preparation  for  the  pillory  was  to  fortify  his  honest  dignity 
Jby  remembrance  of  them,  in  the  most  nervous  and  pointed  verses 
he  had  ever  written. 

^  On  the  29th  of  July  1703,  there  appeared,  in  twenty-four 
jquarto  pages,  A  Hymn  to  the  Piliory,  by  Daniel  De  Foe;  and  on 
.that  day,  we  are  informed  by  the  London  Gazette^  Daniel  De 
,Foe  stood  in  the  pillory  before  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Corn- 
Jiill ;  on  the  day  following,  near  the  conduit  in  Cheapside ;  and 
on  the  31st,  at  Temple- Bir*  A  large  crowd  had  assembled  to  pro* 
vide  themselves  sport;  bot  the  pillory  they  most  enjoyed  was  not 
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of  tk  f^ovwiMMtit^  erectingr.  Unexpectedly  they  mw  the  Lkir 
yiUorim,  and  the  Miniiter*  of  Slate ;  tbe  dalnng  wfaiefa  ooeld 
not  comprekend,  and  tbe  nalice  which  on  tfaet  aeeooat  woidtl 
pnnieli,  a  popnlar  champion.  'J  bey  Teered  quickly  rannd.  Otfaar 
niuilM  than  were  wont  to  greet  a  piltorr  reached  I>e  Foe ;  and 
shouts  of  a  (Hffieicnt  temper.  Hia  health  was  drtink  with  aeeb- 
natioiifl  as  he  stood  there ;  and  notbhig  harder  than  a  flower  was 
flnng  at  htta.  *  Tbe  people  were  expected  to  treat  me  very  ill,* 
Im  said ;  *  but  it  was  not  so.     On  the  contrary,  tfaay  were  wi^ 

*  me ;  wished  those  who  had  set  me  there  wei«  placed  in  my 

*  room  ;  and  expressed  their  affections  by  lend  shoots  and  acda- 

*  nations  when  I  was  taken  down.'  We  are  told  that  gartands 
eorered  the  platform  where  he  stood ;  and  that  he  saw  the  Hfm» 
pasted  from  hand  to  hand,  and  heard  what  it  calmly  said  leea 

'  calmly  repeated, — 

*  Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here 
Are  Bcandals  to  th«  timet ; 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  big  gwlt, 
iimd  ean't  eomtmit  liia  crimtt.' 
An  undeniable  witness  who  was  present  (a  noted  Tory  libeller  of 
tbe  day,  Ned  Ward)  frankly  aHmits  this  *  lofty  ffynm  to  rtie 

*  wooden-ruff'  to   have  been  'to  the  law  a  counter-cuff;  and 

*  truly,  without  Whitish  flattery,  a  pluin  assault  and  downright 

*  battery.'  Had  not  De  Foe  establhbed  his  right,  then,  to  stand 
there  '  unabashed  ?'  Unabashed  by,  and  unabated  in  bis  con- 
tempt for.  Tyranny  -and  Dulness,  was  he  not  now  entitled  to 
return  fearless  {not  *  earless,*  O  readers  of  Dvnciadt)  to  his 
aj^ointed  borne  in  Newgate? 

A  heme  of  no  unwise  experience  to  the  wise  observer.     A 

scene  of  no  unromantic  aspect  to  tbe  minute  and  oarefisl  painter. 

It  is  a  common  reproach  to  the  memory  of  William  «^  Orange, 

that  literature  and  art  found  no  encouragement  in  him  ;  bot  let 

ns  remember  that  Daniel  De  Foe  and  David  Teniera  acknow- 

leged  him  for  their  wannest  friend.     There  is  higher  art  and 

ire :  within  the  field  selected  by  both,  there  is  none 

roe.     But  the  war  of  politics  has  not  yet  released 

'eniers.     He  has  not  leisure  yet  for  the  more  peace- 

uery.' 

lings  he  now  rapidly  sent  forth  from  Newgate,  we 
lometfaing  of  what  we  may  call  the  impatierrt  rest- 
tartyrdom.  He  is  more  eager  than  was  perhaps 
proclaim  what  be  has  done,  aod  what  be  will  do. 
,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  a  sort  of  reasonable  dis- 
it  unreasonably  conceived  against  him  new,  by  the 
f  letters  and  incipient  wiu  with  whom  the  worM 
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was  gob|^  easil]r.  His  utiMost  wldress  might  seem  to  bare  some 
affence  m  it ;  bis  utmost  liberality  to  contain  some  bigotry  ;  his 
best  <^oes  4o  society  to  be  rendered  of  doubtful  origin,  by  what 
would  appear  a  sort  of  ererlas^og  pmgmaticalness  and  delight 
in  fiaduig  &iuU*  It  is  natural,  ali  this.  We  trample  upon  a 
aiaft ;  pluiid«*btixi ;  ira|>rison  him  ;  strive  to  make  hhn  infamous ; 
and  wmder  if  he  is  only  the  more  hardened  in  his  persuasioit 
that  he  Jhas  a-m«ch  better  case  than  ourselves.  One  of  the 
pirate  printers  of  the  day^  to^  advantage  of  the  imprisoned 
writer's  popularity  to  issue  the  Works  of  the  Author  of  the  True*' 
homEngU$kmiem\  and  thoughthimself  grossly  ill-used,  because  the 
author  retorted  with  a  charge  of  theft,  and  a  7V««  CoHection 
eprrected  by  Himse^.  The  very  portrait  he  had  afixed  to  this 
IiUter  book  W9S  a  new  offence.  Here  ^as  a  large,  determined, 
resolute  £ace.  Here  was  a  lordly,  full-bottomed  wig ; — flowing 
lower  than  the  elbow,  and  rising  higher  than  the  forehead,  with 
amaair^  aBrpUtudeof  curl.  Here  was  riehly-laced  cravat;  fine 
loose  flowing  doak ;  and  surly,  substantial,  citizen  aspect.  He 
was  proud  of  this  portrait,  by  the  way,  and  complains  of  that 
of  the  pirate  volume  as  no  more  like  himself  than  Sir  Roger 
L' Estrange  was  like  the  dog  Touaer.  But  was  this  the  look  of 
a  langutshing  prisoner?  Was  this  an  hnage  of  the  tyranny 
complained  of?  Neither  Tutchin  €>f  the  Observatory  nor  Leslie 
of  the  -ReheiMrmlj  could  bring  himself  to  think  it.  So  they 
found  some  rest  from  the  assailing  of  each,  other,  in  common  and 
prolonged  assaults  upon  De  Foe* 

He  did  not  spare  them  in  return.  He  wrote  satires ;  he  wrote 
polemics;  he  wrote  politics;  he  discussed  Occasional  Conformity 
with  Dissenters,  and  the  grounds  of  popular  right  with  Highfliers'; 
lie  wrote  a  famous  account  of  the  Great  Storm;  be  took  part  in 
;the  boldest  questions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  policy ;  he  canvassed 
with  dariag"  freedom  the  measures.of  the  Court,  on  whose  pleasure 
^e  opening  of  his  priBe]>«doorB  idepended;  be  argued  with 
-wiantraUe  force  and  wit  against  a  proposed  revival  of  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press ;  he  put  the  claims  of  authors  to  be  protected  in 
4he»r  copyright  with  irremstible  foree ;  and  finally  he  set  up  his 
JRemew^ 

Its  pkta  was  curious,  and,  at  that  time,  new  to  English  litera- 
ture. It  was  at  first  a  quarto  sheet,  somewhat  widely  printed, 
'published  weekly,  and  sold  for  a  penny.  After  the  fourth  num- 
berj'lt  was  reduced  to  half  a  sheet  and  sold  for  twopence,  in 
amaller  print  and  with  double  columns.  After  the  eighth  num- 
:  ber,  it  was  published  twice  ar^week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 
'  JBefore  the  close  of  the  first  volume,  it  sent  forth  monthly  sup- 
.plements^    And  at  last  it  i^peared  on  th^  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
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and  Saturday,  of  every  week ;  and  so  continued,  without  inter- 
mifision,  and  written  solely  by  De  Foe,  for  nine  years.  He 
wrote  it  in  prison  and  out  of  prison  ;  in  sickness  and  in  bealtb. 
It  did  not  cease  when  circumstances  called  him  from  England. 
No  official  employment  determined  it ;  no  politic  consideration 
arailed  to  discontinue  it.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  men 
and  ministries,  from  1704  to  1713 ;  amid  all  the  contentions  and 
the  shouts  of  party,  he  kept  with  this  homely  weapon  his  single* 
handed  way,  a  solitary  watchman  at  the  portals  of  the  common* 
wealth.  ,  Remarkable  'for  its  rich  and  various  knowledge,  its 
humour,  its  satire,  its  downright  hearty  earnestness,  it  is  a  yet 
more  surprising  monument  of  inexhaustible  activity  and  energy. 
Jt  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to,  him,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
a  resource  against  the  uncertainties  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
their  disastrous  effect  on  his  trade  speculations^  (he  had  lost  by 
this  prosecution  more  than  L.4000 ;)  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
assisted  him  in  the  support  of  his  family  for  several  of  these 
years.  But  he  had  no  efficient  protection  against  its  continued 
piracy.  The  thieves  counted  it  by  thousands,  when  worthy 
Mr  Mathews  the  publisher  could  only  account  by  hundreds; 
and  hence  the  main  and  most  substantial  profit  its  writer 
derived  from  all  the  anxiety  and  toil  it  cost  him,  was  expressed 
in  the  proud  declaration  of  one  of  its  latest  Numbers.  *  I  have 
^  here  espoused  an  honest  interest,  and  have  steadily  adhered  to 
^  it  all  my  days.  I,  never  forsook  it  when  it  was  oppressed ; 
'  never  made  a  gain  by  it  when  it  was  advanced ;  and,  I  thank 
^  God,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  courts  and  parties  in 
-^  Christendom  to  bid  a  price  high  enough  to  buy  me  off  from  it, 
^  or  make  me  desert  it.' 

The  arrangement  of  its  plan  was  not  less  original  than  that 

of  its  form.     The  path  it  struck  out  in  periodical  literature  wa8» 

in  this  respect,  entirely  novel.     It  classed  the  minor  and  the 

lai^er  morals;  it  mingled  personal  and  public  themes;  it  put 

the  gravities  of  life  in  an  entertaining  ibrm ;  and  at  once  dis* 

oussed  the  politics,  and  corrected  the  vices  of  the  age.     We  will 

,i>est  indicate  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  by  naming 

rapidly  the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  volume ;  beside  those  of 

.political  concern.     It  condemned   the  fashionable  practice  of 

, immoderate  drinking;   in  various  ways,  ridiculed  the  not  less 

.  fiatshionable  habit  of  swearing;  inveighed  against  the  laxity  of 

.marital  ties;  exposed  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage;  discffissed, 

.  with  great  clearness  and  sound  knowledge,  questions  affecting 

.  trade  and  the  poor;  laughed  at  the  rage  for  gamblmg  speculations; 

.  and  waged  inveterate  war  with  the  barbarous  practice  of  the 

duel.     Its  machinery  for  matters  non-political  was  a  80*caUed 
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Scandalous  Cluby  organized  to  hear  complaints,  and  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  deciding  them*  Let  us  show  how  it  acted« 
A  gentleman  appears  before  the  club,  and  complains  of  his  wife* 
She  is  a  bad  wife ;  he  cannot  exactly  tell  why.  There  is  a  long 
examination,  proving  nothing ;  when  suddenly  a  member  of  the 
<i\\xh  begs  pardon  for  the  question,  and  asks  if  his  worship  was 
a  good  husband.  His  worship,  greatly  surprised  at  such  a 
question,  is  again  at  a  loss  to  answer.  Whereupon,  the  club 
pass  three  resolutions.  That  most  women  that  are  bad  wives 
are  made  so  by  bad  husbands :  That  this  sodety  will  hear  no 
complaints  against  a  virtuous  bad  wife  from  a  vicious  good  hu8«> 
band  :  That  be  that  has  a  bad  wife,  and  can't  find  the  reason  of 
it  in  her,  'tis  ten  to  one  that  he  finds  it  in  himself.  And  the 
decision  finally  is,  that  the  gentleman  is  to  go  home,  and  be  a 
^ood  husband  for  at  least  three  months ;  after  which,  if  his  wife 
is  still  uncured,  they  will  proceed  against  her  as  they  shall  find 
cause.  In  this  way,  pleas  and  defences  are  heard  on  the  various 
points  that  present  themselves  in  the  subjects  named ;  and  not 
seldom  with  a  lively  dramatic  interest.  The  graver  arguments 
and  essays  too,  have  an  easy,  homely  vigour;  a  lightness  and 
pleasantry  of  tone;  very  different  from  the  ponderous  handling 
peculiar  to  the  Ridpaths  and  the  Dyers,  the  Tutchins  and  the 
Leslies.  We  open  at  an  essay  on  trade,  which  would  delight 
Mr  Cobden  himself.  De  Foe  is  arguing  against  impolitic 
restrictions.  We  think  to  plague  the  foreigner,  he  says;  in 
Reality,  we  but  deprive  ourselves.  ^  If  you  vex  me,  I'll  eat  no 
*  dinner,  said  I,  when  I  was  a  little  boy :  till  my  mother  taught 
^  me  to  be  wiser  by  letting  me  stay  till  I  was  hungry.' 

The  reader  will  remember  the  time  when  this  Remew  was 
planned.  Ensign  Steele  was  but  a  lounger  in  the  lobbies 
of  the  theatres;  Addison  had  not  emerged  from  his  garret 
in  the  Haymarket.  The  jdetiuls  of  common  life  had  not  yet  been 
invested  with  the  graces  of  literature ;  the  social  and  polite  mo- 
ralities were  still  disregarded  in  the  press;  the  world  knew  not 
the  influence  of  my  Lady  Betty  Modish,  and  Colonel  Ranter 
still  swore  at  the  waiters.  Where  shall  we  look  for  ^  the  first 
^  sprightly  runnings '  of  Tatlera  and  Spectators  then,  if  we  have 
not  found  them  in  De  Foe's  Eemewf  The  earlier  was  indeed 
the  ruder  workman ;  but  wit,  originality,  and  knowledge  were 
yet  the  tools  he  worked  with  ;  and  the  later  '  twopenny  authors,' 
as  Mr  Dennis  is  pleased  to  call  them,  found  the  way  well  struck 
out  for  their  finer  and  more  delicate  art.  What  had  been  done 
for  the  citizen-classes,  they  were  to  do  for  the  beauties  and  the 
\vits.  They  had  watched  the  experiment,  and  seen  its  success 
The  Review  was  enormously  popular.     It  was  stolen,  pirated 
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hawked  about  erery  where ;  and  tbe  writer,  wttli  few  of  the 
.adrantages,  paid  all  the  penalties  of  success.  He  complaiiis  tbat 
Us  came  was  made  '  the  hackney  title  of  the  times.'  Hardly  a 
penny  or  twopenny  pamphlet  was  afterwards  cried  in  the  streets 
to  which  the  scurrilous  tibelln,  or  witless  dunee,  had  not  forged 
UiBt  popular  name.  Nor  was  it  without  its  influence  on  the 
coarse  of  events  which  now  gradually  changed  the  aspect  and 
the  pohcr  of  Godolphin's  govemm»t.  De  Foe  has  daimed 
for  bimseif  lai^  share  in  preparing  a  way  for  what  were  called 
the  '  modem  Whigs ; '  and  the  claim  was  undoubtedly  neU 
fMinded. 

Nottingham  and  Rochester  had  resigned;  and  the  great 
House  of  Commons  tactician  waa  now  a  memba  of  the  govern- 
nent.  The  seals  of  the  Home  and  War  Offices  had  been  gtvea 
to  Harley  and  his  friend  Henry  St  John.  Tho  Lord-Tre»- 
Mrer  could  not  yet  cross  boldiy  to  the  Whigs,  and  wouM  not 
cfieep  back  to  the  Tories.  To  joih  with  Robert  Harley  was  (0 
do  neither  of  these  things.  This  famous  person  appears  to  ni 
to  have  been  the  nearest  repiesentative  of  what  we  might  call 
the  practical  spirit  of  the  Rerrolution,  of  any  who  lived  in  that 
age.  In  owe  of  his  casual  sayii^  reported  by  Pope,  we  seen 
to  find  a  clue  to  his  character.  Some  one  had  observed  of  ■ 
measure  proposed,  that  the  people  would  never  bear  iL  '  Nooe 
*  of  us,'  replied  Hatley,  '  know  bow  far  the  good  people  of  En^ 
<  land  will  bear.'  All  his  life  be  was  engaged  in  attempts  upon 
that  problem,  if  ha  had  thought  lets  ot  the  good  people  of 
England,  he  would  have  been  a  less  able,  a  more  daring,  aod 
certainly  a  nrare  sucoessfal  statesman.  We  do  not  think  hO 
was  a  Trimmer,  in  the  ordinary  senae  of  the  word, 
went  to  churchj'and  seat  his  family  to  the  meeting-Jiou 
lie  nerer  asked  a  clergyman  to  his  Sunday  table,  witJwut  pi#- 

viding  a  clwgyman  '  of  aoothtr  sort '  to  meet  ium ;  1 ^-^^ 

(ry  to  find  a  better 
tM  Revolution.  1 
The  RevtdutioD,  to 
ment  of  how  ntacb 
Barley  a  mere  coui 
a  statcsmaa  of  oemi 
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hut  seen  in  Imn  to 
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reproaelv  duU  he  wa&  at  liie  paiiie  to  place  Abigail  HiU  about 
l«r  pef90ii«  Ha  knew  the  impendiiig  ciown&U  of  Mariborougb'a 
too  imperious  wi& ;  aad  was  be  to  lose  a  power  so  plaioly  witbj* 
in  bia  gxaspy  and  see  it  turned  against  bim  ?  His  success  in  the 
Bedcbamber  neves  sbook  Jiis  superior  faith  in  the  agencies  ^ 
Farliameftt  and  the  Press.  Th^  two  were  the  lev^ s  of  the 
Revolution;  aad  they  are  memorably  asseeiated  with  the  gov^n* 
ment  of  Bobec t  Harley. 

As  soon  as  he  j<Hned  Godolphin»  he  seems  to  have  turned  his 
ihougbls  to  De  Foe»  He  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  who  had 
^one  sow  Mere  than  one  attempt  had  been  already  made  to 
eapitulaDe  with  that  potent  prisoner.  Two  loords  hiui  gone  to 
him  in  Newgate  I  says  CHdmixon;  in  amaae  that  one  lord  oould 
find  his  way  to  such  a  place.  He  says  the  same  thing  himself 
in  the  witty  narrative  at  the  dose  of  the  ComaoUdaliQar^  But  they 
earried  conditieiis  with  them ;  and  thens  is  a  letter  in  the  British 
Musemm,  (Adclit.  MS.  7421,)  wherein  De  Foe  writes  to  Lotd 
Halifax,  wat  he  ^  scorned  to  come  out  of  N«mrgate  at  the  price 
^  of  betraying  a  dead  master.'  Hiuriey  made  no  conditions :  it 
WM  not  bis  way»  He  sent  to  De  Foe  because  he  was  a  man  of 
letters,  and  in  distress.  His  message  was  ^  by  word  of  mouth;* 
•and  to  this  eieet — ^  Pray^  ask  Mr  De  Foe  what  I  can  do  for 
^  him.'  Nor  was  the  reply  less  idiacaeteristic  The  prisoner 
took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  the  parable  of  the  blind  man  in 
the  gospeL  ^  I  am  blind,  and  yet  ask  me  what  thou  shalt  do  for 
^  me  1  My  answer  is  plain  in  my  misery*  Loard^  that  I  may 
*  reeeioe  m^  mglUV  What  eke  could  such  a  man  wish  for  but  bis 
Liberty?  Yet  four  months  passed  before  a  further  communica* 
ticMu  It  seemed  to  imply  reluetance  in  a  higher  quarter.  With- 
in four  months,  however,  ^  her  Majesty  was.  pleased  particularly 
^  to  enquire  into  my  circumstaaoes,  and  by  my  Lord- Treasure 
^  Oodolphiii  to  send  a  eoiisiderable  supply  to  my  wife  and 
^  family ;  and  to  send  to  me  the  prtson^money,  to  pay  my  find 
^  and  the  expenses  of  my  discharge.' 

'  His  health  was  shattered  by  Ins  long  eomfisesnent  He  took 
n.  house  at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  lived  there  a  little  while  retired*^ 
£ttt  his.  pea  did  not  nest ;  Bor  could  be  retire  ^m  the  notorieties 
that  fblkiwed  Inm.  His  name  was  still  hawked  about  the  London 
streets;  and  it  was  reported,  and  bad  to  be  formally  denied^  that  he 
luui  e8<»ped  kwn^  Newgate  by  a  trick*  Then  eame  the  exct^g 
news  tkaX  Blenhmm  was  wen,  France  hmnbled^  Eimope  saved  $ 
^ftnd  De  Foe,^  in  vemes  of  no  great  merk,  but  which  cost  him 
^aly  *  three  hours '  to  cempose,  gare  publie  utterance  to  his  joy« 
Then  t^  dry  unl^tesed  Lovd-Treasttrer  went  in  search  of  the 
mosigiaceftil  wit  amoBg  the  Whigs»  to  get  adsioe  fsr  a  i^gnlai 
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poet  to  celebrate  the  Captain-GeneraL  Then  Halifax  brought 
down  Addison  from  his  garret ;  the  Campaign  was  exchanged  for 
a  comfortable  government  salary ;  and  communications  again 
opened  with  De  Foe.  Two  letters  of  this  date,  from  himself  to 
Halifax,  have  escaped  his  biographers.  In  the  first  he  is  grate- 
ful for  that  lord's  unexpected  goodness,  in  mendoniog  him  to  my 
Lord-Treasurer ;  but  would  be  well  pleased  to  wait  till  Halifax 
is  himself  in  power.  He  speaks  of  a  government  communica-. 
tion  concerning  ^  paper  credit/  which  he  is  then  handling  in  his 
Review.  He  regrets  that  some  proposal  his  lordship  had  sent, 
^  exceeding  pleasant  to  me  to  perform,  as  well  as  useful  to  be 

*  done,'  had  been  so  blundered  by  the  messenger  that  he  could 
not  understand  it ;  and  from  this  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  person 
hitherto  unnamed  in  his  history — a  brother,  a  stupid  fellow.  In 
the  second  •  letter,  he  acknowledges  the  praise  and  favours  of 
Lord  Halifax  ;  and  thus  manfully  declares  the  principle  on  whieb 
his  own  services  are  oflfered.  <  If  to  be  encouraged  in  giving 
^  myself  up  to  that  service  your  lordship  is  pleased  so  much  to 

*  overvalue ;  if  going  on  with  the  mqre  cheerfulness  in  being 
^  useful  to,  and  promoting  the  general  peace  and  interest  of  this 
^  nation  ;  if  to  the  last  vigorously  opposing  a  stupid,  distracted 

*  party,  that  are  for  ruining  themselves  rather  than  not  destroy 

*  their  neighbours ;  if  this  be  to  merit  so  much  regard,  youi^ 
^  lordship  binds  me  in  the  most  durable,  and  to  me  the  most 

*  pleasant  engagement  in  the  world,  because  'tis  a  service  that, 
<  with  my  gratitude  to  your  lordship,  heep8  an  exact  wiison  tailM 

*  my  reason^  my  principle^  my  inclinations^  and  the  duty  every  man 
^  otaes  to  his  country j  and  his  posterity.* 

Harley  was  at  this  time  in  daily  communication  with  Halifax, 
and  doubtless  saw  these  letters.  But  he  managed  all  thinga 
warily.  He  had  not  appeared  in  De  Foe's  affairs  since  he  effected 
his  release;  and  that  release  he  threw  upon  the  Queen.  In  the 
same  temper  he  sent  to  him  now.  The  Queen,  he  said,  had  need  of 
his  assistance.  He  offered  him  no  employment  to  fetter  his  future 
engagements.  He  knew  that  in  the  last  of  his  publications  (the 
ConsoUdator^  a  prose  satire  remarkable  for  the  hints  it  threw  out  ta 
Gulliver)  he  had  laughed  at  Addison  for  refusing  to  write  the 
Campaign  ^  till  he  had  £200  a-year  secured  to  him ; ' — an  allusiott 
never  forgiven.    He  sent  for  him  to  London ;  told  him  the  Queen 

*  had  the  goodness  to  think  of  takinff  him  into  her  service ;'  and 
did  what  the  Whigs  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  do  for  an  Irisk 
Priest  who  had  written  the  most  masterly  satire  since  the  days, 
of  Rabelais — took  him  to  Court  to  kiss  hands*  We  see  in  all  this, 
but  the  truth  of  the  character  we  would  assign  to  Harley*  On 
grounds  independent  of  either  party^  except  so  £ir  as  *  reaseot' 

*  principles,  inclination,  and  duty  to  bis  country*  should  prompt. 
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be  had  here  enlisied'^his  powerful,  homely,  and  popular  writer 
in  the  service  of  the  government  of  the  Revolution.  Compared 
with  Harley,  we  cannot  but  think  the  old  Whigs,  with  every 
honest  inclination,  little  better  than  bunglers  in  matters  of  this 
kind*  It  is  true  that  not  even  Harley  could  carry  the  Vicar  of 
Laracor  to  the  palace ; — but  he  could  carry  him  iii  his  coach  to 
country  ale-houses ;  he  could  play  games  of  counting  poultry  on 
the  road,  or  *  who  should  first  see  a  cat  or  an  old  woman ;'  he  could 
loll  back  on  his  seat  with  a  broad  ^  Temple '  jest ;  or  he  could 
call  and  he  csXleA  Jonathan  and  Harley; — and  the  old  Whigs  were 
much  too  chary  of  these  things*  So  they  had  lost  Prior,  and 
were  losing  Parnell  and  Swift ;  and  he  who  had  compared  Lord 
Somers  to  Aristides^  was  soon  to  talk  of  him  as  little  better  than 
a  rascal. 

We  next  see  De  Foe  in  the  house  of  Mr  Secretary  Harley. 

He  has  been  named  to  execute  a  secret  commission  in  the  pub* 

lie  service,  which  requires  a  brief  absence  on  the  Continent. 

He  is  making  preparations  for  his  departure ;  proposing  to  travel 

as  Mr  Christopher  Hurt;  giving  Harley  advice  for  a  large  scheme 

of  secret  intelligence ;  and  discussing  with  him  a  proposed  poetical 

satire  (afterwards  published  as  the  Diet  of  Poland)  against  the 

High  Church  faction.     In  a  subsequent  farewell  letter  he  adverts 

to  these  things;  and,  after  naming  sozpe  matters  of  public  feeU 

ing,  in  which  one  of  the  minister's  Tory  associates  was  awkwardly 

involved,  characteristically  closes  with  an  opinion,  that  it  was  need-* 

ful  Harley  should  know  in  this,  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  wfiai 

the  people  say. 

The  foreign  service  was  one  of  danger.     *  I  ran  as  much 

^  danger  of  my  life  as  a  grenadier  upon  the  counterscarp.'     But 

it  was  discharged  successfully ;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  risk» 

the  government  offered  him  what  seems  to  have  been  a  small 

sinecure.     He  took  it  as  a  debt;  and  at  a  later  period,  when 

opposed  to  the  reigning  ministry,  complains  that  large  arrears 

were  then  unpaid.     On  his  return  he  had  found  the  Tory  House 

of  Commons  dissolved,  and  the  new  elections  in  progress.     He 

threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  characteristic  ardour.     He 

wrote ;  he  canvassed ;  he  voted ;  he  journeyed  throughout  the 

country  on  horseback,  he  tells  us,  more  than  eleven  hundred 

miles ;  and,  in  addresses  to  electors  every  where,  still  counselled 

the  necessity  of  laying  aside  party  prejudices,  of  burying  former 

animosities,  and  of  meeting  their  once  Tory  ministers  at  least  half- 

way»     He  found  many  arguments  on  his  road,  he  adds.     He 

found  people  of  all  opinions,  as  well  Churchmen  as  Dissenters^ 

living  in  Christian  neighbourhood ;  and  he  had  very  often  the 

honour,  *  with  small  difficulty,  of  convincing  gentlemen  over  a- 

*  bottle  of  wine,  that  the  author  of  the  Rtview  was  really  no 
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*  monster,  but  a  convertable,  social  creature.'  His  Eaa^s,  ■««■• 
vbile,  written  in  the  progiess  of  tliia  Joumeyiag,  were  adDurafalb 
Tliey  were  lead  in  every  coffee-bouse  aod  dnb  ;  oftea  Uiey  were 
stolen  from  ttiese  bouses  by  Higbfliera,  tluc  tbey  ought  met  bt 
read ;  tbey  were  quoted  on  every  popular  bustings ;  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  sent  them  over  to  the  camp  in  Flanders ;  and 
the  writer^  on  peril  of  bis  life,  was  warned  to  discontinue  theta. 
His  tributes  of  this  latter  kind  were  numerous.  Highflying 
jugtioes  followed  him  about  the  country  with  false  warraats  ^ 
Arrest ;  sham  actions  were  brought  against  bim  in  sLoak ;  eon- 
pounded  debts  of  long  past  years  were  revivul ;  and  only  hia 
own 'unequalled  and  irresistible  energy  could  have  stayed  the 
completion  of  his  ruin.  But  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope  was  abated 
in  him.     '  He  is  not,*  says  no  friendly  critic,  '  daunted  with  mal- 

*  titudes  of  enemies ;  for  he  &cea  as  many  every  Tuesday, 

*  Thuisday,  and  Saturday,  as  there  are  foes  to  moderatitm  and 
'  peace.     He  BeoUws  without  fear,  and  acts  without  Quitting. 

*  He  is  a  person  of  true  courage.' 

The  elections  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Whigs.  The  Xhika 
of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Nathan  Wright  retired  to  make  way  for 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Cowper;  aod  a  icn^;ade 
Whig  and  former  Dissenter,  Loni  Havemlmm,  led  the  fiist 
attack  upon  the  ministers.  De  Foe  was  dragged  forward  by  this 
ilord  as  tbe'mean  and  mercenary  prostitute  of  the  ^ct»>u; ; '  as 
making  his  fortune  by  the  way  of  *  scribbling ; '  and  aa  reoMving 
^th  '  encoaragenKiit  «id  instructions '  fsoat  Godoiphia.  TJbere 
was  a  quiet  dignity  and  eloquence  in  his  answer.  He  remiada 
the  turacoat  peer  that  Fate,  which  nakeis  botballs  of  men, 
kicks  some  men  up  stairs  and  some  down ;  that  some  are  advan- 
ced witltout  honour,  others  suppressed  without  infamy ;  that  some 
are  raised  withont  merit,  simie  crushed  without  criae;  and  that 
no  man  knows,  l>y  the  begiootng  of  things,  whether  hia  oowiae 
shall  issoe  in  a.  peerage  or  a  pUlwy.  To  the  charge  of  writing 
for  bread,  he  asks  what  are  all  the  employmeots  in  the  world 
pursued  for,  hut  for  bread?     '  The  lawyer  pleads,  the  aoltfiev 
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•11  tokfatiMi ;  and  on  colonial  intoleranee  in  N<yrtfa  America.    It 
wottki  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  soundly  reasoned  or  shrewdly 
"written  pamphlet  than  bis  Giving  Alms  No  Charity^    He  daimed 
to  be  beard  on  tbat  subject,  he  said,  as  an  Eng^iisb  freeholder. 
His  town  tenements  had  been  taken  from  him;   the  Tilbury- 
works  were  gone ;  and  tbe  Freeman's  Yard  housQ  was  bis  no 
longer ;  but  he  still  possessed  one  English  freehold.     He  does 
jK)t  tell  OS  in  what  county;  but  he  bad  moved  bis  family  to 
Newing^tott,  and  it  was  doubles  in  some  way  connected  with 
that  seeae  of  bis  boyhood.     To  diis  date,  also,  belong  several 
jMtmphlets  OD  Dissenters''  questions;  his  attempted  enforcement 
•of  a  bettev  scheme  for  the  regulalion  of  madhouses ;  and  his 
Jure  Divino.     The  latter  appeared  with  a  iarge  subscription, 
<and  was  impudeotly  pirated  on  tbe  very  day  of  its  publication. 
2ioWj  too,  there  went  to  him  that  worthy  and  much  distressed 
bookseller,  who  had  published  a  targe  edition  of  a  very  dull  and 
iieavy  book^  called  DreKncontrt  on  Deaihy  ^  with  several  direc- 
^  tions  how  to  prepare  ouvselves  to  die  well ; '  which  the  public, 
not  appearing  to  relish  unauthorised  directions  of  that  nature, 
had  stubbornly  refused  to  Huy.     What  was  to  be  done  with  the 
fMmderous  stock  under  which  his  shelves  were  groaning :  De  Foe 
.  quieted  his  fears.     Nothing  bat  a  ghost  firom  the  grave,  it  was 
trti^  could  reeomm^nd  such  a  book  wkh  effect;  but  a  ghost 
hmm  the  grave  tbe  worthy  bookseller  should  have.     As  speedily 
Avoe  as  siud :  De  Foe  sent  bins,  in  a  few  days,  The  True  History 
of  the  Appmritkon  of  one  Mrs  Veal  the  ne^t  day  etfler  her  Death, 
to  one  Mrs  Baryrmej  at  Canterbury,  the  Sth  cf  Sep4enAer  i7&5w 
If  such  a  thing  was  ever  to  be  believed,  here  it  was  made 
credibie.      The   business-like,   homely,  earnest,    commonplace 
air  of  truth,  was  perfectly  irresistible.     And  what  said  tbe  ghost 
t»  Mrs  Bargrave  ?     The  ghost,  in  the  course  of  a  l<mg  gossip, 
filled  with  iJbe  says  I  and  ihkihs  /,  the  says  she  and  thi^  she, 
of  the  te»-tabte  of  a  country  towfi,  said — with  all  the  confident 
4logmatism  of  her  recent  mortuary  experience^-i-that  Drelmeourt's 
book  on  death  was* the  best  book  ever  written  on  tbat  subject* 
I>oet«r  Sherlock  was  not  bad;  two  Dutch  books  bad  merit; 
severial  others  were  worth  mention;   but  Drelhieourt,  she  pro^ 
tested,  had  by  fiir  the  dearest  motions  of  death  and  the  future 
stat€,  of  any  one wha  had  handled  the  matter.   Tbe  narrative  was 
appended  to-  the  book,  and  a  new  Edition  advertised.*     It  flew 
liilte*  wildfire.     The  copies,  to  use  an  ilkiitration  of  Sir  Wakei^ 
Scott's,  (with  'Wbom  the  narrative  was  an  tOHftense  favourite,) 
wlkich  had  iumg  on  the  bookseller's  hands  as  Iieavy  as  a  ptle^  of 
'Semd  ballets^  now  traversed  4he  town  in  every  direction  lifke  the- 
^bullets  discharged  horn  a  field^piooe.     Nay,  the  book  has^ 
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been  popular  ever  since.  More  than  fifty  editions  have  not 
exhausted  its  popularity.  Mrs  Veal's  ghost  is  still  believed  by 
thousands.  And  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  bought 
the  silly  piece  of  Drelincourt^  (for  hawking  booksellers  have 
made  their  fortunes  by  traversing  the  country  with  it  in  six* 
penny  numbers,)  have  borne  unconscious  testimony  to  the  genius 
of  De  Foe. 

It  was  now  engaged  once  more  in  the  service  of  the  Ministry^ 
He  had,  in  various  writings,  prepared  his  countrymen  for  the 
greatest  political  measure  of  the  time ;  he  was  known  to  have 
advised  the  late  King  on  a  project  for  the  Scottish  Union  ;  and 
Godolphin,  about  to  immortalize  his  administration  by  that  sig- 
nal act  of  statesmanship,  called  in  the  services  of  De  Foe. 
He  describes  the  Lord- Treasurer's  second  introduction  of  him  to 
her  Majesty,  and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand.     *  Upon 

*  this  second  introduction,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  tell  me^ 

*  with  a  goodness  peculiar  to  herself,  she  had  such  satisbcUon 
^  in  my  former  services,  that  she  appointed  me  for  another 
^  oflSce.'  The  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years  was  passed  in 
this  o£Bce ;  which  seems  to  have  combined,  with  the  duties  of 
Secretary  to  the  English  Commissioners,  considerable  power  and 
influence  derived  from  the  Ministry  at  home.  It  was  an 
important  appointment,  and  Godolphin  was  assailed  for  it* 
^  An   under   spur-leather,   forsooth,    sent    down    to   Scotland 

*  to  make  the  Union  ! '  It  carried  De  Foe  at  various  intervals 
between  Edinburgh  and  London ;  involved  him  in  continual 
discussion  leading  to  or  rising  out  of  the  measure,  as  well  as 
in  the  riots  which  marked  the  excitement  of  the  time ;  procured 
for  him  what  seems  to  have  been  the  really  cordial  and  friendly 
attentions  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Lord  Buehan; 
directed  his  attention  to  various  matters  which  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  Scottish  prosperity;  and  grounded  in  him  a  high 
respect  and  liking  for  the  Scottish  people.  He  wrote  a  poem  in 
eulogy  of  them ;  busied  himself  earnestly  with  suggestions  for 
their  commercial  and  national  advancement;  and  spent  some 
well-devoted  labour,  in  after  years,  on  the  compilation  of  a  very 
minute,  and,  so  to  speak,  highly  dramatic  History  of  the  Umatu 
We  rejoice  to  have  to  couple  that  act,  so  eminently  in  the  best 
spirit  of  the  Revolution,  so  large-minded  and  so  tolerant,  witk 
his  name.  It  changed  turbulence  to  tranquillity ;  rude  poverty 
to  a  rich  civilization ;  and  the  fierce  atrocities  of  a  dominant 
church,  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty. 

A  stranffe  scene  was  meanwhile  going  on  in  London.  Tlie 
easy,  indolent  Prince  George,  (whom  Charles  IL  said  be  had 
tried  drunk  and  sober,  and  could  do  notlung  with  him,)  had  beea 
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beard  to  complain  one  day,  in  the  intervals  of  his  dinner  and  his 
bottle,  that  the  Queen  came  very  late  to  bed.     This  casual  re^ 
mark  falling  on  the  already  sharp  suspicions  of  the  Dachess  of 
Marlboi^ough,  discovered  the  midnight  conferences  of  the  Queen 
vith  Abigail  Masham  and  her  kinsman,  Secretary  Harley ;  and 
the  good  Mrs  Freeman,  knowing  that  her  dear  Mrs  Morley  had 
not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time,  at  once 
peremptorily  insisted  on  the  suspension  of  the  Abigail,  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  Secretary.    We  state  the  fact  without  comment ; 
*  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  Harley's  back-stairs  midnight 
visits  implied  treachery  to  his  colleagues,  it  was  not  of  that 
black  kind  which  would  have  ruined  men  who  trusted  him.     It 
had  been  clear  to  the  Secretary  for  some  time,  that  the  Whigs 
would  not  trust  him.     He  says  himself,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  that  he  was  not  enough  of  a  party-man  for  them*. 
One  smiles,  indeed,  with'  a  kind  of  sympathy  for  him,  to  read  in 
Lord  Cowper's  diary  of  two  years'  date  before  this,  his  devotion 
of  his  best  tokay  (*  good,  but  thick')  to  the  hapless  effort  of 
Whig  conciliation.     The  accession  of  strength  received  from  the 
great  measure  of  the  Union,  had  been  straightway  used  to  weed 
his  friends  from  o£Bce.    Hedges  had  made  way  for  Sunderland  ; 
and  even  Prior  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  had 
been  removed.      Nor  was  that  an  age  in  which  party  warfare 
was  scrupulous  on  either  side.     In  the  session  just  begun,  the 
party  motion  supported  by  Rochester  and  Buckingham,  to  ruin 
the  Whig  chiefe  of  the  ministry,  was  supported  by  Somers  and 
Wharton  with  the  sole  hope  of  ruining  Harley.     In  now  retir- 
ing, the  Secretary's  principal  mortification  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  necessity  it  laid  him  under  of  joining  an  ultra-faction. 
He  made  a  last  attempt  to  conciliate  Cowper  and  Somers. 
But  the  arrangements  were  made.     To  the  ill-concealed  grief 
and  distress  of  the  Queen,  he  and  his  friend  St  John  retired ; 
Robert  Walpole  entered  the  ministry ;  Somers  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor;    and    the    imperious    Duchess    of    Marlborough 
■thought  herself  triumphant.     She  had  known  Anne  now  forty 
■years,  but  she  did  not  know  the  strength  of  her  sullen  obsti- 
nacy.    In  a  few  months  more,  the  death  of  the  Prince  threw 
iresh  power  into  Whig  hands.     Somers  became  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Lord  Wharton  went  to  Ireland.     He  took  with 
him,  as  his  secretary,  Joseph  Addison. 

Mr  Addison  was,  at  this  Ume,  less  distinguished  by  the  fame 

of  his  writings  than  of  his  sayings.     He  was  the  most  popular 

man  in  the  little  commonwealth  of  Whig  wits,  who  now  met 

nightly  (Button's  was  not  yet  established)  at  Will's  coffee-house 

in  Covent  Garden.   They  were  a  kind  of  offshoot  from  the  more 
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cllg^riified  dub  wbo  eat  miittati-pies  at  KU  Katt^s  the  pastry^ 
cook's ;  aod  of  which  the  principid  literary  mednbers  were  Con- 
^reve,  Garth^  Vanbrugh,  Steele,  and  Addtson^  The  Revolu** 
tion  i^ave  a  new  character,  in  giving  new  duities,  to  afrwcJatiooa 
of  this  kind.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  were^  when,  i» 
this  same  ooffiee»hou8e,  then  called  ^  The  Rose,'  Dryden  ruled 
the  town  wits  from  his  Tory  chair.  They  were  a.  reoognised 
class,  with  influence  before  unknown.  la  aketclang  the  career 
of  De  Foe,  we  have  indicated  its  rise  and  growths  The  People 
were  beginning  to  be  important,  and  it  was  the  only  direct 
means  of  cofnmimieation  with  the. People.  ,T1his  the  little  party 
at  Will's  were  not  sought  or  courted  for  the  graces  of  their  wii 
and  literature  alone.  That  pale,  bright-eyed,  sickly,  deformed 
youth  of  one-and-twenty,  whose  Pasiorak  are  so  rnvtett  talked  oi 
just  now,  ii»ay  seek  them  for  no  better  jreaaon ;  but  not  for  this  are 
they  sought  by  that  tall,  stern«loohing,  davk-&oed  Irish  priet4» 
whose  forty-two  years  of  existence  have  been  a  struergle  of  iU* 
endured  depeadience  and  haughty  discontent^  which  he  now  de- 
sirf*s  to  redeem  in  the  field  of  poHttoal  warfare.  Here,  meai^ 
while,  he  aauses  himself  and  the  town  with  Mr  Bickerstaff  a 
joke  against  Mr  Partridge,  suggesting  to  hearty  Dick  Steele 
those  pSeasant  JLuaibratwus  of  Isaac,  which,  in  a  £ew  months  more^ 
are  to  take  the  town  by  storm ;  or,  it  i»ay  be,  showing  privately 
to  Addison  that  bitter  sneer  against  De  Foe,  wUch  he  was  about 
now  to  give  to  the  world.  '  One  of  those  authorst  (thefeUow  teho 
'  waa  pilhried^  I  ha^e  fi^ffot  his  ttamey)  is  indeed  so  grave,  senten« 
5  tious,  dogmatical  a  rogue,  that  there  is  bo  endtiring  biro.' 
That  was  it!  There  was  profiting  by  his  labour;  there  was 
popying  the  suggestions  of  his  genius  ;  there  was  travelling  to 
wealth  and  power  along  the  path  struck  out  by  hi9  jpartyrdon ; 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  there  was  no  enduring  him,  A  auui 
who  will  go  into  the  pillory  for  his  opinions,  is  not  a  ^  dub-able* 
man.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  l)e  Foe  was  labouring  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  literary  class.  For  twenty  years  he  had  iHged  the 
necessity  of  a  law  to  protect  an  author's  property  in  his  wriiinga^ 
and  in  this  session  the  Copyright  «ot  was  passed.  The  comaKHi 
law  recognised  a  perpetual  right,  but  gave  no  means  of  en  forcing 
it ;  the  statute  limited  the  right,  and  gave  the  means*  It  was  a 
aort  of  cheat,  but  better  than  unlimited  robbery. 

Notwithstanding  Harley's  retirementi  £>e  Foe  eostinned  m 
the  service  of  6odolphin*8  ministry.  But  at  the  special  desire  of 
•Harley  hioiself ;  to  whom,  as  the  person  by  whom  he  bad  bees 
first  employed  for  Anne,  and  whose  apparently  falling  fortwscs 
were  a  new  claim  of  attachment,  he  considered  Imnself  bound* 
^  Nay,  not  so,  Mr  De  Foe,'  saki  Harley,  ^  I  sh^li  not  take  it  iU 
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^firom  y«u  in  the  least.  BesMefs,  tt  is  the  Qveen  y«a  are  serv* 
^  b^,  wh«  bas  been  verjr  good  to  yH>u.'  Tbe  words  were  wett 
•deeted  for  ooniiriaance  of  tbe  tenure  by  whteb  tlie  sagaciona 
diptonatist  had  first  engaged  his  service.  Upon  this^  he  went 
to  the  Lord-Treesurer»  who  received  him  with  great  friendliness, 
and  told  htm,  ^  SBniing/  he  had  not  seen  him  a  long  white.  De 
Foe  frankly  mentioned  his  obligations  to  Harley,  and  his  fear 
that  his  interest  m%ht  be  lessened  on  that  account.  ^  Not  at 
ally  Mr  De  Foe/  rejoined  Godolphin ;  ^  I  always  think  a  *maa 
honest  till  I  find  the  contrary.'  The  scrnpulons  aathor,  never* 
tfaeless,  considered  it  his  duty  entirely  to  cease  commnnication 
with  the  rival  statesman,  till  he  again  appeared  as  a  public  mi- 
nister. 

It  was  not  very  iong.  Nor  had  the  Ministry,  on  the  score  of 
moderation  at  any  rate,  profited  greatly  by  his  absence ;  while  he^ 
by  the  position  of  parties,  was  driven  to  the  extreme  of  opposi- 
tion. Despairing  of  tbe  Queen's  powor  to  second  her  well-known 
inclination,  the  High  Church  trumpet  had  again  sounded  to 
battle,  and  De  Foe  had  again  buckled  on  his  armour  of  offence 
against  both  ultra- parties*  It  was  now  be  told  the  world  that* 
fate  of  the  unbiassed  writer,  with  which  a  witty  admirer  of  mo- 
dern days  has  familiarized  his  readers.  ^  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
^  of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the 
'  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  their  virtues,  when  they  have  any^ 
^  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regarda 
^  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he 

*  may  go  on  feariess.  And  this  is  the  course  I  take  myself.*  It 
was  now,  describing  his  personal  treatment  by  one  of  the  Tory 
snobs,  he  told  them  tbe  d^estiny  of  all  that  had  ever  served  thenu 

*  He  that  will  help  you,  most  be  hated  and  Jiegleeted  by  you,  must 
^  be  mobbed  and  plundered  for  you,  most  starve  and  hang  for 
^  you,  and  must  yet  hdp  you.  And  thus  I  do*  Then  came  ag^ift 
upon  the  scene  his  old  MenA  Dr  Henry  Sacheverell.  This  brawls 
ing  priest  attacked  Godolphin  in  the  pulpit  by  the  name  of  FoA- 
jxme  ^  inveighed  against  Burnet  and  other  bishops  for  not  unfurt- 
iBg  the  bloody  flag  against  Dissent;  abu^4^tfae  Revolution  as 
cinri^hteons ;  and  broadly  reasserted  non-resistanee  and  passive 
•bedienoe.  The  man  was  such  a  fool  £md  madman,  that  a  serious 
thought  should  not  have  been  wasted  on  Am,  whatever  might 
he  needful  to  discountenance  his  atrocious  doctrines.  This  was 
the  feeling  of  De  Foe.  When  Harley  called  the  sermon  a  *  cir^ 
^omgyration  of  incoherent  words,'  (in  a  speech  thought  to  merit 
Ae  same  description,)  it  seems  to  have  been  his  feeling  too.  It  was 
certainly  that  ot  Somers,  and  of  the  best  men  in  the  cabinet.    They 

.  «ill   knew  his  noisy  ignorance.      Hb    illustration    of  ^  parat> 
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^  lei  lines  meeting  in  a  centre/  was  a  standfng  joke  with  the 
wits.  But  Volpone  stuck  to  Godolphin,  and  an  impeachment 
was  resolved  upon.  He  little  thought,  when  he  took  to  what 
Burnet  calls  the  luxury  of  roasting  a  parson,  that  the  fire  would 
blaze  high  enough  to  roast  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

Harley  made  a  shrewder  guess.  He  was  dining  with  a  friend 
in  the  country  when  the  news  reached  him.  '  The  game  is  up!' 
he  cried ;  left  the  dinner-table,  and  hurried  to  London.  In  vain 
De  Foe  still  urged,  ^  Let  us  have  the  crime  punished,  not  the 
'<  man.  The  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  worst  pillory 
^  in  the  nation.^  In  that  elevated  pillory  Sacheverell  was  placed ; 
well  dressed,  with  clean  gloves,  white  handkerchief  well  man- 
aged, and  other  suitable  accomplishments;  Atterbury,  who 
secretly  despised  him,  in  affected  sympathy  by  his  side ;  the  mob 
without,  screaming  for  their  martyr ;  and  women,  high  and  low, 
frantic  with  admiration.  '  You  could  never  embark  the  ladies,' 
said  De  Foe,  ^  till  you  fell  upon  the  clergy.  As  soon  as  you 
>  pinch  the  parson,  the  women  are  one  woman  in  his  defence.' 
His  description  of  the  interest  created  by  the  impeachment  is 
'One  of  his  happiest  pieces  of  quiet  irony.  It  has  also  historic 
value.  The  ladies,  he  tells  us,  laid  aside  their  chocolate,  thdr 
china,  and  their  gallantries,  for  state  business;  the  Toiler^  the 
immortal  TcUler^  the  great  Bickerstaff  himself,  (to  whom,  let  us 
remark  by  the  way,  De  Foe,  in  his  hearty  admiration,  had 
lately  resigned  the  offices  of  his  own  Scandal  Cluby)  was  fain 
to  leave  off  talking  to  them  ;  they  had  no  leisure  for  Church ;— :> 
little  Miss,  still  obliged  to  go,  had  the  Doctor's  picture  put 
into  her  prayer-book;  even  Punch  laid  aside  his  domestic 
broils,  to  gibber  for  the  holy  man;  and  not  only  were  the 
churches  thinned,  and  the  parks,  but  the  very  playhouses  felt 
the  effects,  and  Betterton  died  a  beggar.  Well  had  it  been, 
however,  if  this  were  all.  A  series  of  horrible  riots  followed. 
J&leeting-houses  were  pulled  down ;  the  bloody  flag  was  in  reality 
Unfurled;  mounted  escorts,  carrying  Martyr  Sacheverell  about  the 
country,  were  every  where  the  signal  for  the  plunder  and  out- 
xage  of  Dissenters ;  the  printed  defence  (filled  with  abuse  of  De 
Foe  and  his  Reviews)  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands ;  and  Lord 
Treasurer  Godolphin  was  ordered  to  break  his  staff  and  make 
way  for  Harley. 

He  took  office ;  and  at  once  began  the  work,  which,  what- 
ever the  motives  we  assign  to  him,  and  whatever  the  just  faults 
we  may  find  with  the  absence  of  decision  in  his  mind  and  in  hb 
temper,  we  must  admit  that  he  continued  to  the  last,  of  opposing, 
against  his  own  interests,  the  exterminating  policy  of  the  party 
-wno  had  borne  him  into  power.     While  several  leading  Whigt« 
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yet  retained  office,  he  again  unsuQpessfulIy  attempted  a  coalition 
with  Cowper  and  Walpole  ;  and  it  was  not  till  wholly  rebuffed  in 
this  quarter  that  he. completed  his  High  Tory  cabinet,  and  deter- 
mined to  risk  a  dissolution.  St  John  was  made  secretary ;  Har- 
court  had  the  great  seal ;  and  he  himself  took  the  treasurer's 
staff.  The  elections  gave  him  a  majority,  though  not  very  de- 
cisive; and  Anne's  celebrated  Ma'st  administration'  began  its 
career.  A  man  might  predict  in  some  sort  the  course  of  it,  who 
had  seen  the  new  Premier  on  the  first  of  October ;  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  He  was  not  at  the  palace  of  the 
Queen,  nor  in  his  office  of  business  with  Harcourt  or  St  John ; 
he  was  stopping  in  his  coach  at  the  St  James's  coffee-house,  to 
set  down  Jonathan  Swift.  *  He  knew  my  Christian  name  very 
*  well,'  says  the  Journal  to  Stella.  On  that  day  the  ex- Whig 
partisan  had  sent  forth  a  lampoon  against  Godolphin,  and  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Harley.  On  the  4th,  he  dined  with  him.  After- 
wards, his  visits  were  daily  welcomed.  The  proud  and  long- 
neglected  Priest  found  himself,  on  the  same  hopeful  October 
day,  dining  for  tenpence  Jn  his  old  chop-house ;  then  going 
^  reeking '  from  thence  to  the  first  minister  of  state  ;  and  then, 
in  charity,  sending  a  Tatler  to  Steele,  *  who  is  very  low  of  late.' 
Others  were  *  low '  too.  There  was  Congreve,  a  resolute 
Whig,  and  member  of  the  Kit  Katt,  whose  little  place  depended 
on  the  ministry.  But  Harley  quieted  his  fears  with  a  happy 
quotation  from  Virgil. 

<  Oar  hearts  arc  not  so  cold,  nor  flames  the  fire 
Of  Sol  80  distant  from  the  race  of  Tyre.' 

Whatever  else  were  the  objections  to  thi^s  statesman,  they 
did  not  lie  on  the  score  of  his  indifference  to  genius.  The 
administration  organized,  he  sent  for  De  Foe.  A  different  course 
was  needful  with  Daniel  from  that  taken  with  Jonathan.  Harley 
knew  De  Foe  thoroughly ;  and  was  not  grieved  to  know  that  the 
High  Church  majority  in  the  Commons  might  have  been  much 
larger  but  for  his  unwearied  personal  and  public  exertions  against 
that  faction,  in  the  elections  recently  closed.  De  Foe  distinctly 
states  the  result  of  the  interview  to  have  been,  that  he  capita* 
lated  for  liberty  to  speak  according  to  his  own  judgment  of  things^ 
and  that  he  had  that  liberty  allowed  him.  Nor  did  he  wait  on 
Harley  till  he  had  first  consulted  the  dismissed  Godolphin,  who 
counselled  him  to  consider  himself  the  Queen's  servant,  to  wait 
till  he  saw  things  settled,  and  then  to  take  her  Majesty's  com* 
mands  from  the  new  minister.  In  the  same  tone  Harley  con* 
ferred  with  him  now.  And  if  we  couple  the  interview  with  the 
paper  sent  forth  in  the  Review^  and  which  first  opened  the  fury 
*of  the  Whig  batteries  on  De  Foe,  we  shall  find  every  thing  to 
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confirm  the  impreisum  We  takep  of  U ;  of  the  ehjyracter  of  Harley 
himgelf;  and  of  the  honoarable  grounds  of  De  Foe's  conditiooal 
support.  He  states  his  opinion  to  be,  that  the  Ministry  must  be 
carried  on  upon  the  foundation  and  with  the  ptiaciples  of  the 
Revoluti^B.  This,  he  adds,  cau  be  the  only  safe  guide  where  so 
many  parties  alternately  gorern ;  and  where  men  of  the  same 
party  have  so  often  been  of  several  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  He  states  that  he  shall  not  go  along  with  the  Ministry 
unless  they  go  along  with  hinu  He  exults  in  Harley's  known 
inclination  to  the  Whigs ;  and,  indeed,  he  argues,  ^  the  consti- 
^  tutioQ  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  whoever  may  be  in  it,  if  they 
^  are  faithful  to  their  duty,  it  will  either  find  them  Whigs  or 
^  make  them  so/  And  upon  these  plain  principles  he  acted. 
They  were  principles  professed  by  Swift  Iwo  years  later ;  but 
never,  later  or  earlier,  acted  on  by  him.  ^  I  bear  air  the  minis- 
'  try  to  be  my  witnesses,'  he  wrote  to  Steele,  in  whose  Correspond 
deuce  the  letter  may  be  ioxmA^  ^  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  of 
<  wit  of  the  adverse  party,  whom  I  have  not  been  so  bold  as  to 
'  recommend  often  and  with  earnestness  to  them ;  for  I  think  prin* 
^  ciples  at  present  are  quite  out  of  the  case,  and  that  we  dispute 
^  wholly  about  persons*  In  these  last,  you  smd  I  differ.;  but  in 
^  the  oti^r  I  think  we  agree;  for  I  have  in  print  professed  my- 

*  self  in  politics  to  be  what  we  formerly  called  a  Whig.'  And  in 
two  months  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  he  was  covering  this 
very  ^  Dick  Steele  *  with  the  most  lavish  contempt,  for  no  bet* 
ter  reason  than  that  he  held  Whig  principles.  But  he  wrote  for 
his  deanery,  and  got  it ;  De  Foe  wrote  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  public  service,  and  had  no  reward  or  fee  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  so. 

Compare  Swift's  Eocamtur  with  De  Foe's  Bevtew^  and  the 
distinction  is  yet  more  plain.  It  is  earnest  and  manly 
reasoning  against  a  series  of  profligate  libels.  Libels,  too, 
in  which  the  so-called  advocate  of  Harley  is  denounced  by 
Qarlev's  confidential  writer,  as  an  illiterate  idiot.     <  Much  wit  in 

*  that  f '  quietly  answered  De  Foe ;  who  never  was  seduced  into 
party  lampooning,  and,  even  at  moments  like  these,  held  Shift's 
wit  and  genius  in  honour.  '  Now  I  know  a  learned  man  at  this 
^  time,  an  orator  in  the  Latin,  a  walking  index  of  books,  who  has 
'  all  the  libraries  in  Europe  in  his  head,  from  the  Vatican  at 
^  Rome  to  the  learned  collection  of  Doctor  Salmon  at  Fleet  Ditch ; 
'.but  he  is  a  cynic  in  behaviour,  a  fury  in  temper,  unpolite  in  con- 
'  versatioo,  abusive  in  language,  and  ungovernable  in  passion.  Is 
'  this  to  be  learned  ?  Tlwn  may  I  still  be  illiterate.'  It  was  the 
calm  spirit  of  every  return  vouchsafed  by  the  author  of  the  Be* 
view  to  the  cross-fiyre  which  now  assailed  him»    He  was  o^nteol^ 
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whetber  ddndhiff  or  Qippomfi;^  %»  staid  ftlone.  He  dki  not 
tkink  the  Brt^tkars'  Cbtb  haA  helped  the  mmistry,  n^r  that  the 
ScnUeirus  €bA  would  be  any  service  to  literature.  He  preferred 
to  stimd  where  he  «tid ;  ^  uRpboed,  impensioiied,  no  man's  heir  or 
^  slave ;'  in  frank  and  free  cowmoDieatioa  with  hi$  countrymen* 
Let  us  briefiy  state  his  debtor-and>creditor  aeeount  with  tM  Ad* 
ministralioa  of  Robert  Harley. 

He  supported  him  i^aiast  the  Ocl<rf>er  Club ;  a  pioty  of  a  hun* 
dred  eomiUy  gentlemen,  who  drank  October  ale,  and  would  have 
driven  things  to  extremes  against  the  Whigs.  He  supported  hiiia 
against  the  bigot  Rochester ;  and  agiunst  the  fiery,  impatient  Bo- 
Imgbroke*  He  supported  him  i^^iunst  the  Whigs;  when  the  Whigs, 
to  avenge  their  piurty  disappointments,  laid  aside  their  noblest  prin- 
ciples, 9Xkd  voted  with  Lord  Findlater  for  the  disstdution  of  the 
Scottish  Union.  He  supported  him  also  i^inst  the  Whigs,  when» 
for  no  nobler  reason,  they  joined  with  his  old  enemy  Lord  Notting- 
ham to  oppress  and  disable  the  Dissenters.  And  again  he  sup- 
ported him  against  the  Whigs,  when,  speaking  through  their 
ablest  and  most  liberal  representatives,  the  Walpoles  and  the 
Stanhopes,  they  declared  emphatically,  and  in  all  circumstan- 
<se8,  for  Ik  total  prohibition  of  trade  with  France.  It  was  on 
tills  latter  question  De  Foe  would  seem  to  have  incurred  their 
most  deadly  hatred*  He  had  achieved  the  repute  of  a  great 
authority  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  and  he  threw  it  all  into  the 
scale  in  favour  of  Bolingbroke^s  treaty.  He  wrote  on  it  often, 
and  largely ;  with  eminent  ab^ty,  and  with  great  effect.  His 
view  briefiy  was,  that  the  principle  of  a  free  trade,  unencumbered 
by  prohibitions,  and  with  very  moderate  duties,  was  '  not  only 
'^  equal  and  just,  but  proceeding  on  the  true  interest  of  trade,  and 
^  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  Britain  than  of  France.'  What 
-disadvants^s  of  unpopularity  such  reasoning  then  had,  we  need 
sot  say ;  the  cry  of  ^  trade  and  wool '  did  as  much  for  the  Whigs 
as  ths^  of  ^  Sacheverell  and  the  Church '  had  done  for  the  Tories  ; 
but  De  Foe  <ipposed  both  aliJce,  and  it  is  little  likely  he  will  be 
traduced  for  it  now*  But  we  have  not  yet  stated  the  reverse  of 
tiie  account.  It  is  not  less  honourable  to  him. 
.  He  did  not  oppose  the  Peace  when  settled  ;  but  while  it  was 
ht  progress  he  opposed  the  terms.  He  desired  peace ;  but  did 
not  think  the  Spanish  guarantees  sufficient  He  thought  that 
Europe  had  been  saved  by  the  policy  of  WilKam  and  the  Whigs, 
and  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough ;  but  he  did  not  approve  the 
viol^it  method  of  winding  up  the  war.  He  was,  in  short,  ghid 
when  it  was  done ;  but  would  have  been  ashamed  to  take  part  in 
the  doing;  And- the  best  judgment  of  posterity,  we  believoy 
confirms  his  judgment.    He  opposed  the  creation  of  Pears*     H^ 
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opposed  stroDgly,  while  the  Whigs  made  the  feeblest  riesistance, 
the  Parliamentary  Qualification  act ;  which  he  condemDed  for  a 
larking  tendency  to  give  preponderance  to  the  landed  interest. 
He  opposed  the  Occasional  Conformity  bill ;  though  his  position 
respecting  it  was  such  that  he  might  fairly  have  kept  his  peace. 
He  opposed  the  tax  upon  papers;  and  bitterly  denounced  the 
false  attack  upon  the  press  which  signalized  Bolingbroke's  few 
days'  Ministry.  He  concentrated  all  his  strength  of  opposition 
against  the  same  statesman's  Schism  Bill ;  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  deprive  Dissenters  of  all  share  in  the  work  of 
education ;  groundect  on  those  preposterous  High  Church  claims 
which  we  have  seen  flagrantly  revived  in  more  recent  days.  Let 
us  show,  by  a  memorable  passage  from  the  Reuiew^  how  little 
Church  pretences  and  extravagances  alter,  while  all  else  alter* 
around  them.  ^  Who  are  they  that  at'this  juncture  are  so  clamo- 
^  rous  against  the  Dissenters,  and  are  eagerly  soliciting  for  a  fiir* 

*  ther  security  to  the  Church  ?     Are  they  not  that  part  of  the 

*  clergy  who  have  already  made  manifest  advances  towards  the 
^  synagogue  of  Rome  ?  They  who  preach  the  independency  of 
^  the  Church  on  the  State ;  who  urge  the  necessity  of  auricular 
^  confession,  sacerdotal  absolution,  extreme  unction,  and  prayer 

*  for  the  dead  ?  who  expressly  teach  the  real  presence  in  the 
^  Lord's  Supper,  which  they  will  have  to  be  a  proper  sacrifice ;  and 
^  contend  for  the  practice  of  rebaptizing,  wherein  they  overshoot 
^  the  Papists  themselves?  Are  they  not  they  who  are  loudly  cla- 
^  morons  for  those  church  lands  which,  to  the  unspeakable  detri- 
<  ment  of  the  public,  were  in  the  days  of  ignorance  gpiven  to  im- 
^  pudent  begging  friars  ?  *  Finally^  when  it  was  imagined  that  the 
leading  ministers  were  intriguing  for  the  succession  of  the  Preten- 
der; and  when  it  was  reported  everywhere  that  the  Manifesto  of  the 
Jacobites  against  a  Protestant  succession  lay  splendidly  -bound 
in  the  Queen's  closet  at  Windsor ;  De  Foe  wrote  and  published 
those  three  pamphlets,  which,  for  prompt  wit  and  timely  satire, 
may  reckon  with  his  best  efforts — 4  Seasonable  Caution.  What  if 
the  Pretender  should  came  ?  and  What  if  the  Queen  should  die  f 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  Whigs  should  have  led  the 
cry  against  him  on  the  score  of  these  admirable  pieces ;  but  it  is 
another  proof  of  the  blindness  of  party  malice.  A  great  Whig* 
light  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him,  at  his  private  cost, 
for  desiring  by  these  works  to  favour  the  Jacobite  succession. 
Their  mode  of  recommending  the  Jacobite  succession  having  been 
to  saVy  that  it  would  confer  on  every  one  the  privilege  of  wearing* 
wooden  shoes,  and  ease  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  baiara 
and  expense  of  winter  journeys  to  Parliament  1  Yet  the  prose- 
cutors found  judges  to  tellDe  Foe,  <  that  they  contained  mmlter  foe 
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♦  which  he  might  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  *  he  was 
thrawn  again  into  Newgate;  and  might  possibly  again  have 
been  taken  thence  to  the  pillory,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
Harley,  now  Lord  Oxford.  He  represented  the  matter  to  the 
Quei^n ;  and  made  known  to  De  Foe  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Anne.  *  She  saw  nothing  but  private  piqiie  in  it*  A  pardon 
was  issued  by  Bolingbroke,  and  the  prisoner  released.  But  not 
till,  with  an  instinct  that  the  end  was  now  approaching,  he  had 
brought  his  Review  to  a  close,  within  the  hard  ungenial  walls 
wherein  it  had  begun.  It  was  with  a  somewhat  sorrowful  retro- 
spect he  closed  it,  but  not  without  a  dignified  content.  In  the 
school  of  affliction,  he  bethought  him,  he  had  learned  more 
philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and  more  divinity  than  from 
the  pulpit ;  in  prison  he  had  learned  to  know  that  liberty  does 
not  consist  in  open  doors,  and  the  free  egress  and  regress  of 
locomotion.  He  had  seen  the  rough  and  smooth  sides  of  the 
world,  and  tasted  the  difference  between  the  closet  of  a  King  and 
the  Nen^ate  dungeon.  Here,  in  the  dungeon,  he  had  still 
^  with  humblest  acknowledgments'  to  remember  that  a  glorious 
Prince  had  <  loved'  him ;  and  whatever  fortune  had  still  in  store, 
he  felt  himself  not  unfit,  by  all  this  discipline,  for  serious  appli- 
cation to  the  great,  solemn,  and  weighty  work,  of  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Heaven. 

He  needed  it  when  the  crisis  came.  It  is  not  here  our 
province  to  dwell  on  the  memorable  scenes  of  1714,  which  con- 
signed Oxford  to  the  Tower  and  Bolingbr6ke  to  exile ;  shattered 
the  Tory  party ;  settled  the  succession  of  Hanover  j  and  fixed 
the  Whigs  in  power.  The  principles  for  which  De  Foe  had 
contended  all  his  life  were  at  last  securely  established ;  and  for  his 
reward  he  had  to  show  the  unnoticed  and  unprotected  scars  of 
thirty-two  years'  incessant  political  conflict.  But  he  retired  as  h& 
had  kept  the  field — with  a  last  hearty  word  for  his  patron  Harley ; 
-and  with  a  manly  defence  against  the  factious  slanders  which  had 
opened  on  himself.  He  probably  heard  the  delighted  scream  of  Mr 
Boyer  as  his  figure  disappeared  ;  to  the  effect  of  how  fully  he  had 
been  ^  confuted  by  the  ingenious  and  judicious  Joseph  Addison^ 

*  esquire.'  Doubtless  he  also  smiled  to  observe  what  Whig  rewards 
for  Whig  services  were  now  most  plentifully  scattered.  The  inge- 
nious Mr  Addison,  Secretary  of  State ;  Steele,  Sir  Richard 
and  Surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  ;  Mr  Tickell,  Irish  Secretary ; 
Mr  Congreve,  twelve  hundred  a-year ;  Mr  Rowe,  Mr  Hughes, 
•Mr  Ambrose  Philips,  all  comfortably  sinecured.  For  himself, 
he  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year ;  and,  after  a  life  of  bodily  and 
mental  exertion  that  would  have  worn  down  a  score  of  ordinary 
men,  bad  to  begrvn  life  anew. 
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• 

Into  tliat  Bew  Ufe  we  sball  enter  but  briefly*  It »  fim  tb 
all  the  world.  It  is  the  life  by  which  he  became  inuoMrtaL  It 
is  contained  in  bis  works;  md  there  the  wcH^d  may  read  it* 
What  we  sought  to  exUbit  here,  we  trust  we  have  nade  sufll- 
ciently  obvions*  After  all  the  objections  which  may  be  jastfy 
made  to  his  ofnnions,  on  the  grounds  of  shortcondng  or  ezcesty 
we  believe  that,  in  the  main  features  of  the  career  we  have  set 
before  the  reader,  will  be  recognised  a  noble  English  example  of 
the  qualities  most  prized  by  Englishmep.  De  Foe  is  our  only 
lamous  politician  and  man  erf  letters,  who  represented^  in  ila 
inflexible  constancy,  sturdy  resolution,  unwearied  perseverance, 
and  obstinate  OMitedipt  of  danger  and  of  tyranny,  the  great 
Middle-class  English  Character.  We  believe  it  to  be  no  mere 
national  pride  to  say,  that,  whether  in  its  defects  or  its  sur- 
passing merits,  the  world  has  had  none  other  to  compare  with  it. 
He  lived  in  die  thickest  stir  of  the  conflict  of  the  four  moat  vio- 
lent party  reigns  of  English  history ;  and  if  we  have  at  last  entered 
into  peaceful  possession  of  most  part  of  the  rights  at  issue  ia 
those  party  struggles,  it  the  more  becomes  us  to  remember  sach 
a  man  with  gratitude,  and  with  wise  consideration  for  whi^  em»s 
we  may  find  in  him.  He  was  too  much  in  the  constant  heat  rf 
the  battle,  to  see  all  that  we  see  now.  He  was  not  a  phUoaoplier 
himself;  but  he  helped  philosophy  to  some  wise  CMielnsioBB. 
He  did  not  stand  at  the  highest  point  of  toleration,  or  of  moral 
wisdom ;  but  with  his  masculine  active  arm,  he  helped  te  li£t  Us 
successors  over  obstractioiis  which  had  stayed  his  own  advance. 
He  stood  apart  and  alone  in  his  opinions  aiMi  his  actions  from  his 
fellow  men  ;  but  it  was  to  show  his  fellow  men  of  later  times  the 
value  of  a  just^  wd  larger  £dlowship,and  of  moregeneioas  moie^ 
of  action^  And.  when  he  now  retreated  from  the  world  T^tbovt  is 
the  world  Within^  in  the  solitariaess  of  his  unrewarded  acnnce 
and  int^;rity»  he  had  assuredly  earned  the  x%ht  to  diaU^ige  the 
higher  recognition  ei  posterity.  He  was  walking  toward  Hia- 
tory  with  steady  feet;  and  might  look  up  into  Mr  vmBal  fiice 
with  a  brow  unabashed  and  undismayed* 

His  last  political  Essay  was  written  in  1715  ;  aad^  while  the 
proof  sheets  lay  uncorrected  before  hkaEi,  he  was  stra^wiA  mpo- 
plexy*  After  aoaie  months'  danger,  he  rallied ;  and  in  the  time 
ibllowing  years  sent  forth  a  series  of  works,  chieAv  mmni  and 
religious,  and  of  which  the  Family  In^meUr  and  tke  RnUgimm 
CbarMp  may  be  mentioned  as  the  types ;  whidiw^reezaeHeattv 
adapted  to  a  somewhat  limited  purpo^  and  are  still  in  very  hi||ti 
esteeok.  They  have  before  been  remarked  upoaia  this  JoiifBal,m 
an  Articleoa  Mr  Wilson's  Biography  of  the  great  writer;  and  asay 
be  briefly  dismissed  here*  They  had  extiaardinarypopalaikf; 
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tlirovg^h  countless  editions;  and  foond  their  way,  not  only  in  band- 
some  settings  forth  to  the  King's  private  libraries,  but  on  rough 
paper  to  aU  the  fairs  and  markets  of  the  kingdom.     They  were 
generally,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  among  the  standard 
prize-books  of  schools ;  and  might  be  seen  lying,  in  coarse  work- 
man garb,  with  PamfMs  Poems  or  Herve^s  MedkiUions^  on  the 
windcrw-seat  of^any  tradesman's  house*  Grare  moral  and  religious 
questions  had,  in  truth,  not  before  been  approached  with  any  thing 
like  that  dramatic  liveliness  of  manner.     To  the  same  popularity 
were  also  in  later  years  committed,  such  half  satirical,  half  serious 
books,  as  the  PoUtijcal  History  of  the  Devil ;  of  which  strong  plain 
so»»e,  and  a  desire  to  reccmunend,  by  liveliness  of  treatment,  tbe 
most  homely  and  straightforward  modes  of  looking  into  moral  and 
religious  questions^  were  again  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 
Other  works  of  miscellaneous  interest  will  be  found  recited  in  the 
careful  catalogue  of  De  Foe's  writings  (upwards  of  two  hundred  in 
all!)  pr^xed  to  his  Edition  by  Mr  Hazlitt;  who  has  so  grace- 
fully inherited,  in  this  and  other  subjects,  his  father's  tastes. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  works  was  probably  the  Complete 
JLngluh    Tr€Ldesman ;    in  which    you    s^  distinctly   reflected 
many  of  the  most  solid  and  striking  points  of  De  Foe's  own 
character ;  and,  kt  us  add,  of  the  general  character  of  our  middle- 
elass  co«Hitrymen«     The  plays  of  Hey  wood,  Massinger,  and  Ben 
Jonson  do  not  give  vm  the  citizens  of  their  time  more  vividly, 
nor  better  contn^t  the  staidness  and  the  follies  of  old  and  young, 
than  De  Foe  has  here  accomplished  for  the  traders  of  Wil- 
Mam  and  Anne.     We  are  surprised  to  be  told  that  this  book 
was  less  popidar  than  others  of  its  class.     Perhaps  a  certain 
suriy  vein  of  satire  which  was  in  it,  was  tbe  reason.  A  book  which 
tends,  however  justly,  to  satirize  any  general  community,  reader^ 
lAclnded,  is  dai^erous  to  the  author's  popularity,  however  die 
pvblic  may  Mhe  satire  in  particular,  or  when  aimed  at  certain 
classes.     Our  hasty  recital  would  be  incofflpiete,  without  a  re£e- 
xenoe  to  lus  many  pubUeations  mi  points  of  domestic  economy, 
and  questions  of  homely  domestic  morals ;  or  to  a  timely  and 
powerfvl  series  of  stri^ures  on  London  Life,  in  which  he  earnestly 
suggested  the  necessity  of  a  Metropolitan  University,  of  a  Found- 
ling Hospital,  and  of  a  well-organized  system  of  Police.     He 
also  again  attacked  the  stage  on  the  success  ci  the  Beggan^s 
Opera  ;  and  here,  confusing  a  little  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
matter)  made  that  excellent  piece  responrible  fmr  a  coarse  drama 
on  the  im^eet  of  the  recently  hanged  ^  Jack  ShepparcL'    In  this 
discussion  he  again  encountered  nis  old  enemy,  the  Dean  of  St 
Fa^ck's;  aod,  moving  the  sfrfeen  of  Swift's  aewrest  friend,  got 
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himself  niched  in  the  Dunciad.  But  the  assailant  lived  to  regret 
it  more  than  the  assailed. 

Meanwhile,  concurrently  \vith  these  works,  there  had  appear- 
ed a  more  memorable  series  from  the  same  untiring  hand.  In 
1719,  being  then  in  his  fifty^eighth  year,  he  had  published 
Robimon  Crusoe,  In  1720,  the  Ufa  and  Piracies  of  Captain 
Singleton ;  the  Dumb  Philosopher  ;  and  Duncan   Campbell.     In 

1721,  the   Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moll  Flanders.      In 

1722,  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel  Jack  ;  and  the  Journal 
4>f  the  Plague  Year,  In  1723,  the  Memoirs  of  a  CavaNer,  In 
1724,  Roxana.  In  1725,  the  New  Voyage  round  the  World. 
And  in  1728,  the  Life  of  Captain  Carleton.  He  was  at  work 
upon  a  new  production  at  the  close  of  1729,  and  apologises  to 
his  printer  for  having  delayed  the  proofs  through  *^  exceeding 
illness."     It  never  appeared. 

Of  Robinson  Crusoe  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  written  by  mere  man  but  this,  asked  Doctor  John- 
son, that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers  ?  It  is  a  standard 
Piece  in  every  European  language ;  its  popularity  has  extended 
to  every  civilized  nation.  The  traveller  Burckhardt  found  it 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  heard  it  read  aloud  among  the  Arabs 
in  the  cool  hours  of  evening.  It  is  devoured  by  every  boy ;  and, 
as  long  as  a  boy  exists,  he  will  clamour  for  Robinson  Crusoe. 
It  sinks  into  the  bosom,  while  the  bosom  is  most  capable  of 
pleasurable  impressions  from  the  adventurous  and  the  mar- 
vellous. It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  neither  the 
Jliad  nor  the  Odyssey^  in  the  much  longer  course  of  ages,  has  in- 
cited so  many  to  enterprise,  or  to  reliance  on  their  own  powers 
and  capacities.  We  need  scarcely  repeat,  what  has  been  said  so 
'  well  by  many  critics,  that  the  secret  of  it^  fascination  is  its 
Reality.  The  same  is  to  be  said,  in  a  no  less  degree,  of  the  Uh^ 
iory  of  the  Plague ;  which,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  theme,  and 
the  profoundly  affecting  familiarity  of  its  treatment,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  prose  epics  of  the  language.  These  are  the  masterpieces 
of  De  Foe.  out,  while  open  to  objections  on  another  score, 
the  Moll  Flanders  J  the  Colonel  Jachj  and  the  RoxanOf  are  not  less 
decisive  examples  of  a  wonderful  genius.  In  their  day,  too,  they 
had  no  unwise  or  hurtful  e&ct  They  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  more  indulgent  morality,  and  larger  fair  play  to  all.  But  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  now  reviving  them  as  they  were  written, 
we  will  frankly  confess.  As  models  of  fictitious' narrative,  in 
common  with  all  the  writings  of  De  Foe,  they  are  supreme  ;  the 
art  of  natural  story-telling  has  had  no  such  astonishing  illustra- 
tions.  Higlr  authorities  have  indeed  thought  them  entitled  to  still 
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higher  dignity.     Some  one  asked  Doctdr  Robertson  to  advise 
him  as  to  a  good  historical  style*     ^  Read  De  Foe,'  replied  the 
great  historian.     Colonel  Jack's  life  has  been  commonly  reprinted 
in  the  genuine  accounts  of  Highwaymen ;  Lord  Chatham  thought 
the  Cavalier  a  real  person,  and  his  description  of  the  Civil  Wars 
the  best  in  Ih^  language  ;  Doctor  Mead  quoted  the  book  of  the 
Plague  as  the  narrative  of  an  eyewitness ;  and  Doctor  Johnson 
sat  up  all  night  over  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs,  as  a  new  work 
of  English  history  he  wondered  not  to  have  seen  before*    In  par- 
ticular scenes,  too,  of  the  three  tales  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
sidering, (those  of  the  Prison  in  MM  Flanders,  of  Susannah  in 
Roxana,  and  of  the  Boyhood  in  ColonelJack,)  the  highest  masters 
of  prose  fiction  have  never  surpassed  them.    But  it  will  remain  the 
chief  distinction  of  De  Foe,  in  these  minor  tales  of  English  life,  to 
have  been  the  father  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  English  Novel* 
Swift  directly  copied  from  him;  Richardson  founded  his  style 
of  minute  narrative  wholly  upon  him ;  Fielding,  Smollett,  and 
Goldsmith,  Godwin,  Scott,  and  Dickens,  have  been  more  or  less 
indebted  to  him..     Shall  we  scruple  to  add,  then,  that  while  he 
remains  unapproached  in  his  two  great  masterpieces,  he  has  been 
surpassed  in  nis  minor  works  by  these  his  successors  ?     His  Ian* 
guage  is  as  easy  and  copious,  but  less  elegant  and  harmonious ; 
his  insight  into  character  is  as  penetrating,  but  not  so  penetra- 
ting into  the  heart;  his  wit  and  irony  are  as  playful,  but  his 
humour  is  less  genial  and  expansive  ;  and  he  wants  the  delicate 
fancy,  the  richness  of  imagery,  the  sympathy,  the  pathos,  which 
will  keep  the  later  Masters  of  our  English  Novel  the  delightful 
companions,  the  gentle  monitors,  the  welcome  instructors,  of 
future  generations*     So  true  it  is,  that  every  great  writer  pro- 
motes the  next  great  writer  one  step ;  and  in  some  cases  gets 
himself  superseded  by  him* 

While  his  gigantic  labours  were  in  progress,  De  Foe  seems  to 
have  lived  almost  wholly  at   his  favourite    Newington.     His 
writings  had  been  profitable.     He  got  little  fox  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
but  was  paid  largely  for  its  successors*     We  have  occasional 
glimpses  of  him  still  engaged  in  mercantile  speculation ;  pur- 
chasing and  assigning  leases ;  disposing  of  South   Sea  stock ; 
and  otherwise  attending  to  worldly  affairs*     But  we  do  not  see 
him  steadily  till  1724.     A  gentleman  named  Baker,  afterwards 
known  as  a  somewhat  celebrated  philosophical  enquirer,  had 
then  occasion  to  go  to  Newington,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
prettv  girl,  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  who  lived  in  a  large 
And  handsome  house  in  Church  Street,  which  their  father  had 
newly  built.     The  father  was  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty-four 
years,  afflicted  with  gout  and  stone,  but  very  cheerful,  still  very 
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aetiTe,  'wHh  mental  faculties  in  sharp  abondancei  keeping'  a 
liandsome  coach,  paying  away  much  raoney  in  acts  of  murity, 
and  greatly  given  to  the  cnltivation  eS  a  large  and  pleasant  gar- 
den. This  was  Daniel  De  Foe.  We  know  notimig  inevv  with 
certainty  till  six  years  later ;  when,  firom  one  of  tiie  most  affect 
ing  letters  which  the  English  language  con^ns,  we  leimi  that 
the  conduct  of  De  Foe's  second  son  was  embittering  the  dosing 
days  of  his  long  and  checkered  life.  He  had  violatai  some  large 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  father,  and  had  reduced  his  mother 
and  sisters  to  beggary.  De  Foe  writes  from  a  place  near 
€rreenwid!i,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  some  time  wandering 
about  alone,  in  want,  and  with  a  broken  heart.  The  letter  is  to  his 
son-in-law  Baker;  possessor  of  his  ^  best  gift,*  bis  dear  daughter; 
and  closes  thus: — ^  I  wonid  say,  I  hope  with  comfort,  that  it  m  yet 

*  well  I  am  so  near  my  journey's  end,  and  am  hastening  to  the 
^  place  where  the  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  the  wicked  cease 
^  to  trouble  ;  be  it  that  the  passage  is  rongh,  and  the  day  stormy. 

*  By  what  way  soever  He  please  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it,  I 
^  desire  to  finish  life  with  this  temper  of  soul  in  all  cases — Te 
^  Denm  hmdamms.  Kiss  my  dear  Sophy  once  more  for  me,  and, 
^  if  I  must  see  her  no  more,  tell  her  this  is  from  a  father  that 
^  loved  her  above  all  his  comforts,  to  his  last  breath/ 

The  money  was  recovered,  and  the  fiErauly  again  prosperous ; 
but  Daniel  De  Foe  was  gone.  In  his  sevi^nty-^rsi  yeanr,  on  the 
24th  of  April  1731,  he  had  somehow  found  his  way  back  to  Lon- 
don— to  die  in  that  parish  of  1^  Giles,  Crippteg^te,  wfa^^ein  he 
was  bom ;  and,  as  lone  as  the  fitmous  old  city  shoold  lii^e,  to 
live  in  the  naemory  and  admiration  of  her  citiaens. 


ERRATA. 

Page  56,  line  7,  &r  <<  Quan^"  read  <<  Qa&ot;''  and  line  8,  for 
« cret^s,**  read  «*  cr^^s* 
450,  line  33,  for  "  Dr  Phillimore,''  read  ^  Mr  Phillimore.'* 
—  line  34,  for  «  Ljttelton,-  read  «  Lyttleton.*^ 
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from  the  barbarian  invaders,  897-398 — on  the  manner  in  which  the 
^vilization  of  the  conquered  impressed  ihe  imagination  of  the 
visitors,  399 — his  character  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  influence 
on  government  and  posterity,  400-405 — his  estimate  of  feudalism, 
406-410 — ^influences  of  £eudaiUism  at  the  progress  of  the  European 
,  aatioBS,  411-412 — fall  of  feudalism  ascribabk  to  its  imperfections, 
.  412-414 — progress  of  royal  authority,  415 — his  essay  on  the  origin 
of  representative  institutions  in  England,  416-421.   - 

GroveTy  Captain-^is  publication  on  the  fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolly  at  Bokhara,  132 — character  of,  133-134->-motives 
by  which  he  appears  to  have  been  actuated^  134-135 — observations 
.  o&  his  charge  against  the  late  and  present  governments  in  having 
.  abandoned  these  officers  to  their  fat^  145-162 — imp(M*taBt  facts 
he  has  kept  out  of  sight,  162-167 — his  total  disregard  of  interna- 
tional laws,  167,  168 — ^his  scheme  for  punishing  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara,  168-171.  : 

H 
HttU«m — his  nnjust  estimate  of  Luther's  intellect  95. 
Parley,  Robert,  (tiord  Oxford,)  power  he  possessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  three  last  Parliaments  of  William  III.,  502, 
«^503-— ^releates  De  Foe  from  Newgate,  513— his  position  and  that  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tori^  in  Anne's  reigs^  518-523 — see  J)e  Fo^ 
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Hazlit(s,  William,  jun.,  edition  of  the  works  of  Daniel  de  Foe,  485— 

characterized,  534. 
Heimskringlay  The,  or,  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  267— date 

of  heing  wrote,  and  editions  of,  267-268 — author  of,  Snorro  Stur- 

leson,  268,  269— on  what  founded,  287. 
Henderso7iy  Professor  Thomas — his  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  two 

stars,  and  notcy  18. 
Herschelly  Sir  John — his  ohservations  on  the  nehular  and  double  stars, 

19-20. 
IJerschell,  Sir  William — ^his  discoveries  in  astronomy,  18 — and  on 

nebulous  matter,  19. 
History,  not  studied  in  England,  as  in  France,  or  on  the  Continent,  for 

a  philosophical  interest,  382-384 — character  of  the  partial  efforts 

of  M.  Guizot  in,  384. 
Jlollandy  commercial  industry  and  wealth  of,  2I6-219. 
Humey  Mr  Deacon,  his  digest  of  laws  reliating  to  trade  and  navigation, 

205. 
Hudson  Bay  Company y  establishment  of,  241-^exports,  imports,  and 

profits  of,  for  ten^^ears  preceding  1749i  241 — ^rivalry  with  the  North- 

West  Company,  242 — ^new  charter  granted  them,  and  power  they 

possess  from  it,  244 — trading  ports  they  have,  244-245 — value  of 

the  furs  collected  by,  246- 247— excellent  management  of  their 

posts,  247« 
Hypozoic  system  of  rocks  described,  29 — fossil  fishes  in,  55. 


Iceland — Scandinavian  literature  found  a  refuge  in,  279-280 — coloni- 
zation of,  280-281 — ^primitive  life  of  the  early  Icelanders,  282— 
preservation  of  Pagan  poetry  in,  283,  effect  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in,  284-285— literature  of,  286-288. 

Income-Tax — effect  of  the  imposition  of,  on  the  labouring  classes, 
374-378 — would  be  a  fair  tax,  if  assessed  as  regards  classes,  378— 
severity  of  on  professional  income,  378-380. 

Indulgences — the  great  contest  of  the  Reformation  rested  on  the 
controversy  regarding,  127. 

Instinct  and  Reason^  immeasurable  difference  between,  16- 17*1 

*  Ireland,  Lord- Lieutenant  o/^sinecuro  situation  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered, 431-432 — admirable  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield as,  432-435. 


James  IL — ^his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain— grovellmg 
greetings  he  received  from  Jthe  High  Church  party,  486-^liis  policy 
towards  Nonconformists  and  Dissenters,  488,  489* 

Judithf  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of,  312. 

Jury  Trial  in  England — contrasted  with  that  in  Germany,  318-320— 
instanced  in  the  trial  of  Earl  of  Cardigan,  820-322. 


Index*  638 

Justification  \ry  Faith— ^-JUithei^'s  mode  of  exhibiibiBg^this  gteat.  .doc- 
trine, 127. 

*    f  * 

Jv  -        .    ,        , 

Klaehatack  Tribe  of  Indiansy  destruction  of,  by  t|i6  smalli-pox  at  Foi*t 

VaneouTer,  247. 
Kleinsehrot  family^ — trial  of,  in  Bararia  for  tJae  murder  of  their  father 

— to  illustrate  the  procedure  of  a  criminal  .trial  inthatlkingdom>.352. 

364. 

L 

ijU  Plaoey  on  the  possible  laws  which  r^^ulate  nebulous  matter,  21-22. 

Labouring  Claises — manner  in  which  taxation  afBects  them,  368*370 
— effect  of  additional  taxation  depends  on  the  waj  it  is  expended, 
370-371 — no  advantage  would  be  derived  from  indirect  to  direct 
taxation,  373-374 — the  present  Income- Tax  is  so  much  deducted 
from  the  fund  for  their  employment^  374 '375. 
'  Laingy  Samuel^^The  Heimskringla,  or.  Chronicles  t)f  the  Kings  of 
Norway,  translated  by,  267 — preliminary  dissertation  he  ham  pre- 
fixed to  the  work  on  ihe  condition  and  character  of  the  Northmen 
in  the  dark  ages,  271 — errors  of  this  estimate,  272 — sketch  of  the 
history  and  remains  of  Scandinavian  literature,  272-289 — deprecia- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  aad  praise  of  ,the  §ca»dinavians, 
290-300-^this  charge  refuted  in  a  sketdh  of  Anglo- Si»oaliterature, 

'    300-315 — his  translation  of  the  Biai4iam41,  31 7« 

Language^  natural*  of  man  and  anipftals»  15-16. 

Law  of  Nations — on  the  acquisition  of  territory  over  «n  4Uiooeupied 
territory,  248-260. 

Leaves  from  a  Journal,  and  other  fragments,  in  verae,  by.  Lord 
Robertson,  229 — see  Robertson* 

essin^St  Gottlob  Ephraim,  works  of,  451 — distinct  purpose  of  all  his 
writings,  453 — ^birth  and  early  years  of,  454^455 — ^starting-point 
of  his  career,  455 — strength  of  mind  and  learning  he  had  at  hia 
command,  t&.— polemical  tendency,  tfr.— clefihiess  of  his  intellect^ 
456 — style  of,  457 — as  a  poet,  457-458 — his  epigrams ---examples  of, 
459-460 — his  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  epigram,  460 
— dramas  of,  analysed — Der  Freigeis^i,  460-461^ — PhUotas,  461-^ 
Minna  Yon  Barnhelm,  462 — Emilia  Galotti,  .462-464«— Nathan 
der  Weise,  464 — ^his  attack  on  the  French^dramatists  in  the  Ham- 
bureische  Dramaturgies  466^466— ihis  treatise  on  the  Laokoon,  468 
-^his  Wie  die  Alton  den  Tod  gebildet,  468«^hi8  Yade  Meeum  f  iir 
den  Herrn  Lange,  469 — his  Essay  Rettungen  des  Horaz^  t6«.^is 
Life  pf  Sophocles,  t6.-^hi8  erudition,  t6.-p*the  WolfienbUttri 
Fragments,  469^ — ^never  gave  himself  up  to  German  metaphysics, 
469-470.  '  . 

Letters,  familiar— one  of  the  best  data  for  estiinathig  a  Oman's  true 
character,  93.         '  .  . 

Luther*s,  Dr  Martin,  correspondence,  edited  by  Dr.De  Wette,  93— 
his  character  best  studied  in  his  familiar  letters,  f6«— soilrees  froia 
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■  whicb  his  Letters  hhse  been  deriTed,  94-95 — Ha.Hani's  unjust  e^tU 
mate  of  Luther's  intellect,  95 — Luther's  genius,  .97-100— his 
violence  of  invective,  and  excessive  difiuseness,  100  102 — eloquence 
of,  103-104 — influence  bis  eloquence  exerted  over  his  contempor- 
'ariei,  104 — examples  of  his  eloquence,  105-106 — nisstery  of  hii 
native  language,  106-107 — variety  and  coniplication  of  bis  ^ig^e- 
ments,  107— -l«s  estinate  of  his  own  vritinga,  109 — pow^  xai 
eompasa  of  his  intellect,  ti.— sagacity,  soundneis,  and  pcomplitude 
of  his  judgment,  109-115 — courage  of,  115 — proceedings  at  Worms, 
t6.— *t  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  116-117— his  inleliect  not  particu- 
larly fitted  for  the  investigation  of  abstract  or  speculative  truth, 
117 — passionate  eameetneH  of  character,  117-120 — rapidity  and 
.ease  with  which  he  trampled  on  the  deepest  prejudices  of  his  age 
and  educattoQ,  J20-I23 — his  burning  of  the  papal  boll,  122 — his 
marriage,  ii—— his  early  submissions  to  the  papal  authoritiea,  123, 
J24 — his  eairly -discontent  with  the  prevailing  system  of  tbeolozy, 
and  condition  of  the  Roman  church,  124~-con trovers;  regarding 
indulgences  the  great  cause  of  the  Ueformation,  124-127 — his 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  futh  alone, 
127-129— generaT  estimate  of  his  character,  129-131. 


ISacGr^w't,  Jtdin,  commercial  statistics,  204— on  the  system  <^ 
finance  punned  in  Great  Britain,  208 — quoted  on  the  real  sources 
of  her  wealth  and  superiority,  ib. — reflections  on  the  commertnol 
laws  of  the  Continental  powers,  209 — on  the  resources  of  Austria, 
209-210— on  the  commercial  policy  of  Belgium,  210-211— of 
Denmark, '211-212— of  France,  212-216— of  Hollaud,  216-219-^ 
of  Russia,  2i9-223— of  Spain,  223-226— of  Portugal,  227-228. 

Mahoiit,  Lord,  edition  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  letters,  42 1 — cha- 
racter of,  433. 

Mantfield,  Lord,  perfection  of  hislo^c  in  oratory,  442> 

jfantiat(#'<  comedies  noticed,  203. 

Malerialimn  not  affected  by  the  phrenological  hypothesis,  13-14 — 
efiects  of,  66-67. 

i/L'Ctd\a^ »  Commeroial  Dictionary  noticed,  204. 

M'Cvlloch,  J.  B.  on  taxation  and  funding,  367 — manner  in  which  it 
efiects  the  labouring  classes,  368 — on  the  probable  results  from  im- 
posing a  tax  on  wages,  371-373 — no  relief  would  ensue  to  the 
labouring  classes  from  the  change  from  indirect  to  direct  taxation, 
11711^*7  «L_-fli.-t  „f  =,1  income-tax  on  all  classes,  876-380— value  of 

of  the,  on  the  commerce  of  Britain  an^  France, 

1  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  note,  34.  , 
desoribed,  49,  30, 

Lesaingiana  Von,  451 — his  republication  <^  a 
%  *59. 

inaogucotion  of  his  monument  at  Paris>  172, 
he  monument,  173^binh,  educaUon,  and  early 
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•'  years  of  Mali^re,  17 S*-!  74 — establishes^  himself  ais  an  actorv  ittd -t^ns 
he  performed  in,  174-175 — his  passion  for  t'W:&of  hia  actresses,  175 
— not  returned  by  Mademoiselle  Duparc,  175-176 — aflEbcftitfoate 
conduct  of  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  176-177 — his  marriage  to  her, 
l77 — ^pieces  he  wrote  the  first  ^yq  years  after  marriage,  177 — 
separation  from  his:  wife,,  a&d  tinfortimlEite  m&rrii^  iH^th  Madeleine 
Bejart,  178*1 82-^deatk  of  Moli^rfe,  L83-4biu*ial  of,  183-184--cdB- 
sidered  as  an  actor,  184 — classes  his  plays  may  be  divided  into,  184 
— his  fertility  and  facility  of  prbductiony  185 — writes  Ps^he  in 
conjunction  with  Pierre  Corneille,  185-^criticiim  on  his  piece  Les 
Fdcheux,  187-188— on  the  pastoral  of  ItMic^rte^  188H.-^ott  his  jGsrces, 
189— *pure  comic  vein  he  possessed,  19 1^^  characters  he  employed, 
191 -193 — ^his  character  of  the  Rcdsoifmewr^  194-195^-^his  comedy  of 
the  Maiade  Jmaginmrey  195-^cohsidered  as^  a  ontic^  I96*^as  the 
father  of  French  comedy,  196-197— his  J^n  Juan^ov  the  Festiude 
Pierre,  197-198— his  Tartuff^,  198-ia9--the  Femmei  Samfites^ 
199— his  Misanihropey  200-202. 

Monostichj  meaning,  of,  notei  459-  -      - 

Mcrtont  Charles,  teacher  of  Dasuel  de  Foe— -his  kamtng^aad'  ohatrac- 
ter,  486-487. 

Munu^al  instiiutiom  derived  from  Rome,- 394.*  . 

Natural  History  of  Creation^  1 — ourtline  of  ^  views'  of  the  adtfadr 

of  the  *  VesHf^a^  xAy  l-3^^^pparent  charaoterof^t^e  author^  4'^*-ihis 

perception  of  various  resemblances .  most  ertoneoiiSy  5-fiL.-'0ii  the 

system  of  arrangement  in  natural  history,  9-10 — credulity  of- the 

,     author  of   the  Vestiges,   lO^-l  l-^-^his  psydiolo^idal  ideas^.  Il-^on 

phrenology  and  materiali$m,   12-14-«^n  ihe  na^^ral^  language  of 

man  and  animals,  15-l6w^di£Perence  between  instinct  mid  reafiofi, 

16^17 — examination,  of   the    nebular  hypothesis^    iT^^-rof  .ibe 

temperature  of  Mercury  and  Saturn,ii^ith  that  of  the.eadrtlv  2S»*t4-on 

the  atmosphere  of  tiw  moon,  25''26— on  a  univfarsal-fire-nMAtv  26-^ 

on  the  form,  density,  and  temperature  of  the  iearth^  26^27-^+^-oonlinu- 

ous  ^etch  of  .the  several  s}«tems  o€  ^wAog^  from  .ibe!  first  reeorlls 

of  our  secondary  rocks  to  the  present  time,  wit&  remarks  .on>  the 

opinions  and  statements  c^  the  aiiihop  of  the  Vestigea,  2'E<60-^ii- 

cussion  on  the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  from  the  fossils  found  in 

the  several  formations,  in  answ^.  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original 

ascending  scale  of  being  by  the  ordinary  process  of  getierafdob,  60- 

62 — greatness  and  goodness  o£  God*  di^layed  in  all  hts^  woitks,  62- 

. .  64— -the  autJbboc  of  the  Vestiges'  modes  of  rea&dning^QVk  the  spontan^ 

ous  origination  of  life,  64-67— ;/ac^*  he  brings  forward  in  favour  of 

his  doctrine,  67-74i-*-skietcb  of  s6ma  o£  Ihe  leading  dbanges  ia  the 

foUal  forms,  from  their  first  ojiganic  germsf  up  to  a  pjerfect  mammal, 

79-84 — character  of  the  VeHigea;^^ 

Nehular  hypothesis-— examination  of  the  specidatioris  on^  l7-42^« 

New  red  sandstone  described,  45.  ) 

Norton,  Han.  Mrs— TAc  Child  of  the.  Islands  by,  86— *4rue  p^try  of. 
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^-^^f^sl^'^'^-  o?-r  ^  *^«  fail  Of  r^"*" 
"^•^^'^-^efanoff.....^-^'»P^ 


from,  994-         .'-•'''      •  •*      ,.•/_.,.        .    <      ,  I  •:■•,<,-.   ; 
JRobertson*Sf  Lord,  poems — extrinsic  merits  of,  229-230 — elevation  of 
the  author  to  the  bench,  230— eincerity  of  feelings  which  his  verses 
^mhodyi  ^*^^v^id  6o^se  pursued  by  >hk  Ipr^hip  in  kig  journey  io 
Italy,   233 — power  he  possesses   in   depicting   thd   eharaeteristic 
'  -  features  6f  &  seene^  f3;>-^xtraots  froth  several  of  the  poems,  234- 
"   237.         '   -i     •       '     '  '  .   ■     '       ''  '      ''''■'■' 

Mussidh'  Gtwemment,  gemrons  exertions  of,  f^lihe  r«l«its^  of  Colonel 
'Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  fn»m  captirityiat  B^okhara,  )59''l6l. 
'  Eus^iia,  progfiiBs»  of,  in  the  aetjuiisfition  of  territory,*  2 l9«-'prohifottory 
-     ttii4ff  of,  220^2»l?^fftait^  ef  agrt^Uxit&  in,  22U229, 

iSdchevereil,l>r  H^nrj^^lni  attaok^  oii'tbe  I)isdenteitS)^05*--4Mi«w«red 
by  De  Foe  in  his  '  Shortest  •  Way  with'  th^'D4s0eAter8,''M5*5O6— 
his  attack  on  Lord  GodolpHin,  d2l-^^4mp6ftched,  and  <eoiifiideted  as 
a  martyr  by  the  pfe6plev'52'r-522^  '      '  ... 

Abbott  in  Khiva,  note  143-145.  ,  *  * 

S^o^  Gf^ammithHlt*$  Histoory  til 't)e«miu^k-^-Haut(ho^itie»  ^dn^-wWch  k'is 
founded,  287. 

;^cMi{/^Ms^tz^  liifefof y ^ftnd'  it^tik\m^^]keVih  cfj  2?2*286^poetttSi  ^^  a 
high  character,  290 — Mr  Laing's  contt*aat  bc^tweeti,  a»d  the  Aiij^lo- 
Saxons,  290-300. 

Schlegely  Frederick,  offensive  critique  on  Lessing's  dramas,  463-464. 

'Seebndo/ty  rocks  described,  27-50^fosia  pemAins  H  56-58.       '^     ^ 
'  .Stfcffff,  vitality  of,  6©.' "  ^       -'-    '     •    -  -  '         •  •   •'■    -     ■*'  ••''  '> 

SpotitahemiS  getiertktloiv-^hjrpo^fb^iitiN^f,  exattiihefd*,-  72*S4» 

Spain-^her'  natural  i?et<«ilH5d«s'223-^ehatrftCtte*''And^ -effects  of  her 
insane  commercial  legislation,  224-225 — smuggling  carried  to  an 
enormous  extent  in^  225-226.    •' 

Stagey  condition  of,  iti  tW  feign  of  WillJatfi  ril.,:d04. 

Sfoddatty  €oloi!id--^iintertAtety  of  his  fat^  lAt  Bokhftrrt,  1312-^  Captain 
Grover's  account  of^  137-138*-*inacidHra<ty  bf  the  Oaptttwi's  sttite- 
ment,  138-140 — Stoddart's  reception  at  the  Court  of  the  Ameer 
of  Bokhara,  140-141 — his  imprisonment  by  the  Ameer,  treat- 
ment, and  execiutaon,  141-l43'^H'rfoi*niftH'6n  of  hfe'  d^ath  com- 
nfitelhcfeted  to  Coltrticr  Shiel;  l43^CapiaiQ*  Groif^r'»'  ACcusAtion 
agttittfet  ^se  B^iti^  @ovelttim*nt  faaMndoning-  Cokiael  StoddaH 
to  his  fate,  145-151--;steps  taken  by  ^the  BdHlrtr  asut^orities  for 
his  ifelease,  l6i*15S-*^relerise  ofi  IsS^^-Ameei*  of  Bokhara's  pr6- 
;  posal  to  ha^  &  treaty  xii  alliantje  with  Engltrad,  1 56'-^coiifsd  pursued 
by  the  Anteer  t-owai^d*,.  l5T^i58j^-%rrilHal^  of  Guptain''  CouoUy, 
■'     158-^e^Bdtoct  of  the  Aii^ei^  t^  bwth,  159-1'OO^both^  dommrtted 

'   to  pHsdUj  J60---cxertkms  6f  the  British  and  Russian  Gbveniments 
'     for  th*firrelfe'ase,'1^0'-^%ir  ek^t^io^,  161^^^ 
gena^  ^^tihdf'  iiiiprf^6nniettt*reeeiv£fd  in  Bttglastid',  ibi' 
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SUtrlesot^  Snorro,  axilkor  or  oompSer  ot  the  JBkkfukrin^fla;  {Chron- 
icles of  the  Kings  of  Norway,)  sketch  of,  268-270. 

T 

Tambofft  area  of  the  provinoe  of-^-^tts  popalati(ni»  aod  agricultural 
produce,  221-223* 

JVuroli^M^-*  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  lahouring  classes,  368 — 
argument  in  foyour  of  a  property  or  income-tax,  375-380. 

7Vr/«<try>sj8tetn  of  rodte  described,  48— erganicpheoom^na  of,  58-62. 

TenUndc  ^a^«M>»-H8trikiDe  lik^:iQ9s  which  runs  throMghout  all  their 
langfuages,  273 — same  poUtioal  voA  judicial  system  uniTcrsally  pre- 
valent among,  273 — same  system  otrcJigiotts  worship,  274 — differ- 
ence of  the  period  when  Clu*istianity  was  introduced  among  them, 
xh, — effect  of  this  on  their  literature,  275 — Scandinavian  literature 
found  a  re&ge  in  Iceland*  279-280-rTesaentiat  change  in  the 
laogui^,  custom^  and  character  of>  285. 

Third  sysjbem  of  rocks  described,  32-33* 

Thimm,  Franz,  the  literature  of  Qermany  by>  451. 

TransmtOatim*  theory,  in  reg^ard  t^  living,  beings  .l-^see  NuHmd 
Historic  of  Creation. 

Trendetmiburg's,  J.  A»i.editiou  of  Aristotle,  T^^^c^se  dc  Anfma,  nole, 
452. 

TW^ol,  M.7— his.  scheme  of  finatice,  entitled '  Plfm  d'un  M^moire  sur  les 
Impositions  en  g^»Q^ral».'  307* 

United  Stofeti^  Exploring  Expeditionr23Q— quoted  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  river,  240 — on  the  decrease  of  the 
fur  trade,  246 — ifok  tlie  man^eme&t  of  the  Hudson  Ba^  Company 
pc^jts^  247<^Qn  the  loss  of  life  among  the  Indians,.  ^46,  247. 

V  ,     ..,    . .       ... 

Versaillesyfete  at,  by.  bonis  W.  Chrandx  in  1664>  186,  1 87*    . 
VoUaife^  hia  dramatic   writings  i^ttacked  by   Lessingi  in  the  Ham- 
burgische. Dramaturgic^  46&:46S..  .  , 

■.,  '  >  .  -    ' : 

W 

.  Wage^ — effect  of  the  impositioin  of  a  taxrqn,  371-373- 
fVaddington^  Pr— *his  '  History  of  the.Refpr^matioal '.  praised,  noito  95. 
WeUey. Dr  D^ — Lutbeir's  correspond^)uo%  with  critical. aft^d  historical 
notes  by,  d3-T5ee  Xti/A«r.      ,    ,    ^ 

^Wheweir»i  Piwfessor,  Vli^d.LcationB  of  th^  Crjeation'  noticed,  note  85. 

William  IJL — his.  2Con4uct  during  the  .  Conv^ention-  debates,  490 — De 
Foe's  a4miratipn  for  him,  490— )us..unp0p^larity,  both  with  Whigs 
and  Tori^,  while,  endeavouring  tQ  solve  the  problem  of  a 
constit^utional  government}  495— ^his  firmi;^ss  tojvfurils  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  496-^appefkranc^  of  Pe  Foe*s  *  Xrue^-borjfi  Englishman ' 
in  his  defence  500 — ffce  ^iqc^ss  of  De  Foe,  to  his  Qabiiiet  from  this 
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time,  and  public  questions  discussed  by  them,  501— death  of  his 
majesty,  503. 

Willis  8,  N.  P.  F.,  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil,  470 — complains 
of  the  unmarketableness  of  American  books  in  America,  471 — 
material  with  which  he  has  worked  up  the  *  Dashes,'  471 — states 
that  the  great  characteristic  of  high  society  in  England  is  admira- 
tion of  literary  talent,  472 — his  picture  of  London  life  and  English 
female  society,  called  *  Leaves  from  the  Heart-book,'  473-475 — most 
singular  development  of  the  author's  idiosyncrasy,  476-477 — 
instanced  in  the  veracious  confession  of  the  love  and  death  of  the 

Baroness  R in  Styria,  477 — characterises  his  countrymen  as 

being  much  more  French  than  English,  480. 

Wolfft  Rev.  Dr,  proceeds  to  Bokhara  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy,  132 — his  return,  133 — diflference  of 
his  dates  as  to  the  time  of  their  execution,  162-164. 

WomeUy  influence  of,  4. 
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^tibetttjlemettt)^ 

CONNBOTED  WITH 

LITERATURE  and  THE  ARTS. 


PRESENT-BOOKS  and  lUiUSTRATED  "WOBKB^ 

To  1>e  pnblislied  In  OCTOBBR  and  NOV£MSBIL 


OORE'S  Irish  Melodies.     Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise, 

R.A.   with    One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Designs,  engraved   on 
Steel. 


HE  Rose  Garden  of  Persia ; — Specimens  of  Persian  Poetry^ 

translated  by  Miss  L.  S,  Costelh.     With  Borders  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours, 

\OLDSMITH'S  Poetical  Works.     Edited  by  Bolton  Corney. 

Illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,  uniformly  with  **  Thomson's  Seasons.** 


Illuminated  Edition  of  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord. 

Uniform  in  size  with  **  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.** 


OETRY  and  Pamti/ng : — Lyrics  of  the  Hearty   and  other 

Poems.    ByAlaricA.  Watts.     Un\fsrmly  with  Rogers*  **ltaly'*  and**Poems,** 

I  1 1 ■ — • — ■ — — ^ — 

RANCIS  GUICCIARDINI  the  Historian's  Maxims.     Tram- 

lated  by  Emma  Martin,  with  Parallel  Passages  from  Bochrfoucault  and  others. 


riFORMLY  with  "  The  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,''— The 

Illuminated  Calendar  and  Diary  fir  1846,  firom  the  rich  MSS.  '<  Hours**  of 
the  Duke  ofAnjou,  styled  King  qf  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  CLouis  11.  of  France). 

\HE  KEEPSAKE  for  1846.      Edited  by  the   Countess  of 

Bleseington.    Illustrated   by   highly  finished  Plates,  engraved  under  the 
superintendence  vf  Mr.  Charles  Heath. 

IHARLES  HEATH'S  BOOK  qf  BEAUTY  for  1846.     Edited 

by  the  Countess  qf  Blessington.     Dhtstrated  by  a  Series  qf  highly  finished 
female  Portraits. 

%*  Full  details  of  the  above  will  be  found  in  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s 
Quarterly  lAst  qf  New  Publications  and  Works  in  Preparation  at  the  end  of 
the  Advertisements  in  the  present  Number  (clxyi.)   of  The   Edinburgh  , 
Bbvibw. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown>  Green>  and  Longmans. 
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13,  Great  Marlborough  Sireeif  Oct,  1,  1845. 

MR.  COLBUM'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
The  Camp  of  Boulogne  and  Flotilla,  and 
threatened  InYasion  of  England. 


The  Conspiracy  of  Georges. 
The  Death  of  the  Due  D'Enghien. 
&c.  5cc 


8?o.  5s. 
\*  The  Fifth  Volume  U  alio  now  ready, 

REVELATIONS  OF  SPAIN  IN  1845- 

By  T.  M.  hughes,  Esq. 

2d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  with  an  accurate  Analysis  of  the  Hdbrm 
with  Constitution  just  promulgated,  and  the  History  brought  down  to  August  1845. 

2  Yob.  21s.  bound. 

'*  The  work  recently  published  in  London,  entitled  *  Revelations  of  Spain,'  contafais  a  moct  iate- 
resting  account  of  the  evento  fh>m  the  fall  of  Bspartero  to  the  present  day,  which  are  apprcciaSed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  a  tree  and  enlightened  country.'' 

Beo  del  ComtrtU  ^MmdritL 


NOW   READY. 


BURKE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION,  FOR  184.5, 
Materially  improved  throughout  ^  from  the  Personal  Communications  qftJie  Nobility,  ifc. 

and  containing  all  the  New  Creations, 

In  1  Tol.  8vo.  (comprising  as  much  matter  as  20  ordinary  volumes), 
with  New  Engravings  of  the  Arms,  &c.  388.  bound. 

"  The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  for  1845  is  certainly  the  most  perfect 
and  comprehensive  Encyclopaedia  of  personal  and  national  history  ever  given  to  the  public ;  conft- 
bining  surprising  accuracy  and  important  information  with  the  greatest  brevity  and  clearness, 
and  exhibiting,  m  a  condensed  and  lucid  form,  the  lives  and  achievements  of  the  many  eminent 
tnen  who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  roll  of  our  nobility,  from  the  steel-clad  Barons  of  Cressy  and 
Agincourt  to  the  heroes  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo.  This  new  edition  has  evidentlv  nndogooe  ; 
the  most  searching  revision ;  several  of  the  lineages  have  been  rewritten,  all  remodelled  and  im- 

E roved,  and  the  introduction  of  much  interesting  matter  referential  to  the  Baronets  and  the  col- 
tteral  branches  renders  the  impression  far  more  valuable  than  any  of  the  former  ones :  indeed, 
there  is  not  a  name  connected  with  peer  or  baronet  that  is  not  displayed  in  its  pages."— Gtoftc 

LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE'S  MEMOIRS. 

RELATED  BY  HERSELF. 

Comprising  her  Opinions,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  most  remarkable  Persons  of  her  Time. 

3  yob.  with  Portrait,  31s.  6d.  bound. 

"  Extremely  amusing  volumes.    Lady  Hester  Stanhope  possesses  a  rapid  and  de^p  insight  into 
human  character,  and  ner  remarks  upon  the  distinguished  persons  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,   I 
as  well  as  the  many  travellers  who  visited  her  at  ,^n,  are  always  pointed  and  searching,  if  not    > 
always  just.    All  the  passages  relating  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Pitt,  are  of  striking  interest ;  and  ber 
strictures  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  politicians  and  intriguants  of  the  day  are  irre- 
sistibly amusing  and  forcible."— ifomln^  ChronUle. 

III. 

VOL.  IV.  OF  M.  THIERS' 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  EMPIRE : 

A  Sequel  to  his  '^  History  of  the  French  Revolution." 
Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell,  Esq.,  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Aotfaor. 

COMPRISING,  AMONG  OTHER  IMPORTANT  ANO  INTBRB8TING  TOPICS, 
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Mr.  Colburn^s  New  Publications  now  ready. 


V. 


A  THIRD  EDITION 


cc 


OF 


SYBIL.;   OR,  THE  TWO  NATIONS." 

By  B.  DISRAELI,  Esq.  M.P.    3  vob. 

"  No  one  who  reads  this  book  can  fail  to  admit  the  many  passatres  of  beautiftil  writing^  it  contains, 
the  coarage  it  evinces,  its  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  weak,  its  ri^ht  and  manly  sympathies, 
or  the  masculine  sense  and  liberal  spirit  with  which  it  denounces  many  social  evils.  Where  Mr. 
Disraeli  hits  full  home,  without  a  swerve  of  exi4»^eration  or  caricature,  is  in  his  sketches  of  the 
knaves  and  dupes  of  iwrty :  it  would  here  be  dMcult  to  praise  him  too  much.  In  force  of  touch, 
in  fidelity,  in  temper,  in  boldness  and  witty  spirit,  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  Lord  Mameys  and 
Sir  Vavasours,  his  Captain  Grouse  and  '  dear  little  Poinsett,'  his  Ladies  Firebraceand  St.  Julians^ 
and  his  (and  our)  old  mends  Tadpole  and  Taper,  are  inimitable.''— -£»am<n«r. 

THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS ; 

Or,  Romance  and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel. 

By  ELIOT  B.  G.  WARBURTON,  Esq. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  in  2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  2 Is.  bound. 

"  Remarkable  for  the  colouring^,  power,  and  play  of  foncy  with  which  its  descriptions  are 
enlivened."— QiMirferfy  Review. 
**  Innumerable  passages  of  force,  vivacity,  or  humour,  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes." 

Spectator* 

VII. 

DIARY  AND  MEMOIRS  OF 

SOPHIA  DOROTHEA,  C0N80ET  OF  GEOEGE  I. 

Including  Selections  from  her  Correspondence. 

Now  first  published  from  the  Originals.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  28s.  bound. 

**  A  work  abounding  with  the  romance  of  real  Ute."—Met»enger. 

"A  book  of  marvellous  revelations,  establishing  beyond  all  ^ubt  the  perfect  innocence  of  the 
beautiful,  highly  gifted,  and  inhumanly  treated,  Sophia  Dorothea."— iVavo/  and  Military  Gazette, 

Till. 

THE  ENGLISH  GENTLEWOMAN; 

Or,  Hints  to  Young  Ladies  on  their  Entrance  into  Society.     Small  8vo.  88.  6d.  bound. 


THE  NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


THE  MASTER  PASSION, 

And  other  Tales  and  Sketches. 

By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  Highways  and  Byways." 
3  Yols.  with  fine  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

ir. 
THE  STORY  OF  A 

ROYAL    FAVOURITE. 

By  Mrs.  Gore.    3  vols, 
in. 

LOVE  AND  MESMERISM. 

By  Horace  Smith,  Esq. 

Author  of  "  Brambletye  House,  &c. 

3  vols. 


IV. 

THE  ATTRACTIVE  MAN. 

By  Mrs.  Trollopis. 

3  Tols. 

V. 
A  SECOND  EDITION  Of 

"  SELF ; 

Or,  THE  WORLD  AS  IT  GOES." 

By  the  Author  of  "  Cecil," 

3  vob. 

COUNT  K0NI6SMARK: 

An  Historical  Novel. 
By  Captain  Frederick  Cbamier,  R.N. 

3  vob. 


Henry  Colburn^  Publisher^  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  post  Sto.  doth  elegant, 
price  lOs. 

COSMOS :  a  General  Survey  of 
the  Physical  Phenomeoa  of  the  Uni- 
verse. By  Albxandbr  yon  Humboldt. 
Rendered  into  English. 

KAEMTZ'S  Complete  Course  of 
METEOROLOGY.  Translated  into 
English  by  O.  V.  Walkbr  ;  with  Notes 
and  Additions,  and  16  Plates.  Post  8?o. 
lettered,  12s.  6d. 

OWEN'S  ODONTOGRAPHY, 
now  complete.  2  ?ols.  half  Russia, 
gt.  top,  imperial  Svo.  £6, ;  and  in  4to. 
on  India  paper,  proofs,  ;^10s.  10s. 

RURAL  ECONOMY,  in  ita  Rela- 
tions with  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS, 
and  METEOROLOGY.  By  J.  B.  Bous. 
8INOADLT.  Second  Edition,  carefully  re- 
compared  with  the  original,  and  all  the 
Tables  recalculated.    8to.  lettered,  18s. 

London:  H.  BailU^,  219,  Regent 
Street.' 

Thb  day  is  published,  considerably  en- 
laiged,  price  8s.  6d. 

THE  SCOTTISH  TOURIST; 
a  Guide  to  the  Picturesque  Scenery 
and  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, interspersed  with  Notes  on  the  Geo- 
logy, Botany,  and  Natural  History  of  the 
▼arious  districts,  and  illustrated  by  abore 
90  Views,  TrsTelling  Maps,  and  engraved 
Routes. 

W.  H.  LizarsrEdinbui^  ;  8.  Higfaley, 
32,  Fleet  Street,  London ;  W.  Curry,  jun., 
and  Co.,  Dublin ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

SCRIPTURE  PRINTS, 
large  4to.  18  by  16$  inches,  from  the 
Frescoes  of  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican. 
Edited  by  Jambs  R.  Hopb,  D.C.L. 
Scholar  of  Merton.     Price  98.  each  Part. 

The  SECOND  PART  is  now  ready, 
containing — ^The  Casting  out  of  Paradise — 
The  Flight  from  Sodom— The  Blessing  of 
Jacob — ^The  Blessing  of  Esau— The  Return 
of  Jacob — Joseph  Sold. 

The  FIRST  PART  contains— The  De- 
luge— Abraham  and  the  Angels — ^Jacob 
and  Rachel — Joseph's  Dreams — Pharaoh's 
Dreams — ^The  finding  of  Moses. 

*ii,*  Part  3  is  in  preparation. 

Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster 
Row  ;  and  W.  Grigg,  183,  Regent  Street, 
London ; — and  J.  W.  Parker,  Oxford. 


Just  pid>lished, 

ANEV7  EDITION  of  tlie 
BROMSGROVE  GREEK  GRAM- 
MAR,  greatly  Enlarged  and  Improred, 
and  suited  for  more  advanced  as  well  as 
younger  Students.  Price  Ss.  bound  in 
doth.    Also, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  abore 
for  beginners.  Price  2s.  6d.  bound  in  dotb. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


»f 


**  OVBRCOMB  BYIL  WITH   OOOD. 

Second  Edition,  with  conmderable  addi- 
tions, fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth,  or  ele- 
gantly bound  with  an  illuminated  title, 
&c.  5s.  6d.,  expressly  adapted  for  Christ- 
mas presents,  baptismal  and  marriage 
gifts,  school  prizes,  &c.  &c. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  LAW 
of  KINDNESS.  By  the  Rey.  G.  W. 
MoNTGOiiBBT.  Sccoud  Edition.  With 
a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  ALMS 
GIVING,  by  John  Washboxtkn. 

"This  little  unpretending,  )ret  very  toottiinr, 
book  affords  some  beautiful  illastratioiM.  It 
might  be  introduced  into  many  a  ftimily  as  a 
messenger  of  peace,  to  transform  that  most 
wretcbra  of  earthly  scenes,  a  place  of  discord, 
into  the  abode  of  quietness  and  love  and 
peace.  We  deadly  recommend  it  to  both  old 
and  young,  married  and  unmarried,  as  show- 
ine  the  master-golden  key  for  unlocking  tbe 
richest  possessions  of  social  and  domestic 
happiness."— CAitrcA  of  BngUmd  Qi$arterfy 
Remew, 

**  When  we  reflect  on  the  discoortsey,  mde- 
ness,  and  severity  which  some  who  call  them- 
selves fKriHowors  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  often 
display,  we  are  happy  to  point  to  a  book  which 
contains  a  remarkable  number  of  facta  and 
incidents  properly  called  '  Illnstrations  of  the 
Law  of  Kindness.'  "—Congregational  Ma^m- 
Mine, 

**The  reasonings  are  cogent— the  appeals 
persuasive  —  and  the  numerous  illns^iitiTe 
anecdotes  well  chosen  and  wdil  told." 

Watekman. 

"This  little  volume  is.  indeed,  ftill  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness."— Tile  Tablet, 

**  The  motto  of  the  author  is  to  '  overcome 
evil  with  good/  This  he  enforces  by  various 
arguments,  equally  fUll  of  feeling  and  effect." 

Tike  Seotemam, 

"  The  author  draws  his  examples  from  every 
country,  from  every  af^e,  from  every  sect, 
without  partiality  or  bias.  The  chapter  on 
*  kindness  and  insanity'  is  both  curious  and 
interesting— the  chapter  on  '  national  kindneas* 
is  the  most  valuable  in  the  book." 

JhMin  Warder, 

London :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  6,  Wa- 
terloo Place.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C. 
Black.    Dublin :  W.  Curry  and  Co. 
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NEWSPAPER   FOR  THE   FARMING   INTEREST. 


To  all  who  have  Gardens  or  Farms. 

On  January  3  will  be  published,  price  6d.  free  by  post,  each  Volume  complete  ia  itself, 

Enlarged  to  Tveenty-fonr  Folio  Paffes, 

THE    FIRST    NUMBER    FOR    1846    OF 

THE  GARDENERS'  GHRORIGLE 


AND 


aigriniltaral  6a|rtte; 

A  Weekly  Record  of  Rural  Economy  and  General  News. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  PART  EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  LINDLEY. 


* 

The  Farming  part  (under  the  Editorship  of  a  Practical  Farmer)  treats  of — 


The  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Science. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology. 

Improvements  in  Implements 
(described    by  Woodcuts 
whenever  requisite). 


Irrigation. 
Foresting. 
Road-making. 
Farm  Buildings. 
Labourers. 

Agricultural  Publications. 
&c.  &c. 


Better  Modes  of  Husbandry. 
Results  of   weU-conducted 

Experimental  Farming. 
Growth   and    Rotation    of 

Crops. 
Stock. 
Drainage. 

In  short,  whatever  affects  the  beneficial  employment  of  capital  in  land. 
Reports  are  regularly  given  of  the  English,.  Scotch,  and  Irish  Agricultural  Societies  and 
Farmers'  Clubs — London  Market  Prices  of  Com,  Hay,  Cattle,  Seeds,  Hops,  Potatoes, 
Wool,  &c.  and  the  Weekly  Averages. 

As  regards  the  Cpj-ardeiliiig  part  (under  the  Editorship  of  Dr.  Lindley),  the 
principle  is,  to  make  it  a  Weekly  Record  of  every  thing,  that  bears  upon  Horticulture, 
Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  or  Garden  Botany,  and  such  Natural  History  as  has  a  rela- 
tion to  Gardening,  with  Notices  and  Criticisms  of  all  Works  on  such  subjects.  Con- 
nected with  this  part  are 

WEEKLY  CALENDARS  OF  GARDENING  OPERATIONS, 

giyen  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  objects  of  persons  in  every  station  of  life ;  so  that  the 
Cottager  with  a  few  rods  of  Ground^  before  his  door,  the  Amateur  who  has  only  a  Green- 
house, and  the  Manager  of  extensive  Gardens,  are  idike  informed  of  the  routine  of  ope- 
rations which  the  varying  seasons  render  necessary.  It  moreover  contains  Reports  of 
Horticultural  Exhibitions  and  Proceedings — Notices  of  Novelties  and  Improvements — 
in  fact,  every  thing  that  can  tend  to  advance  the  Profession,  benefit  the  Condition  of  the 
Workman,  or  conduce  to  the  Pleasure  of  the  Employer.  Woodcuts  are  given  whenever 
the  matter  treated  of  requires  that  mode  of  illustration. 

R<eplles  to  ituestions  connected  with  the  object  of  the  Paper  are  also  fur- 
nished weekly. 

Lastly,  that  description  of  Domestic  and  Political  UTei^ini  is  introduced 
which  is  usually  found  in  a  Weekly  Newspaper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  head 
further  than  to  say,  that  the  Proprietors  do  not  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
any  party ;  their  earnest  endeavours  are  to  make  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and 
AGRICI7I.TURAL  Gazbtte  a  fiiU  and  comprehensive  Record  of  Facts  ovXj — a  Newspaper 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — Cleaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions ;  thdr  object 
being  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  not  of  man.  The  reader  is  thus  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  journal,  with  such  information  concerning  the 
events  of  the  day  as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  his  providing  himself  with  any  other 
Weekly  Paper.    . 

4c^4c  A  Prospectus,  with  List  of  Contributors,  inay  be  had  on  application,  or  by  letter, 
at  the  Office,  5,  Upper  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

0R1>ERS   RECEIVED  BY  ALL   NEWSVENDERS. 

%X%  Parties  intending  to  etmmmce  with  the  New  Volume  had  better  give  their  Orders 

at  once. 
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BOOKS 

PUBLIiHBD  BT 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS, 

EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Batde  of  Waterloo. 
By  Ahchibalo  Alison,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.    In  10  Urge  toIs.  8to.  price  £1.  158. 

%*  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected :  great  additions  have  been  Brade, 
drawn  from  original  sources,  referriug  especially  to  the  internal  history  of  the  revolution, 
biographical  notices  of  all  the  leading  characters,  and  a  new  chapter  introduced  on  the 
South  American  Revolution.        

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM: 

Being  a  Systematic  Work  on  Practical  Agriculture ;  detailing  the  Laboun  of  the  Farmer, 

Farm  Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Hedger,  Cattleman,  Field- Worker,  and  Dairymaid. 

By  Hbnat  SnsPHBNS,  F.R.S.E.    In  3  large  vols,  royal  8vo.  price  i?4.  10b. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  WORKS:— 

1.  TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG.    Price  3s,  6d. 

2.  THE  CRUISE  of  the  MIDGE.    Price  3s.  6d. 

3.  LIGHTS  and  SHADOWS  of  SCOTTISH  LIFE.    Price  2s,  6d. 

4.  TRIALS  of  MARGARET  LYNDSAY.    Price  2s.  6d. 
6.  THE  FORESTERS.    Price  28,  6d. 

6.  THE  SUBALTERN.    Price  28.  6d. 

7.  VALERIUS :  a  Roman  Story.     Price  28.  6d. 

8.  THE  LIFE  of  MANSIE  WAUCH.    Price  2s.  6d. 

*i^  The  above  may  be  had  strongly  bound  in  cloth  at  sixpence,  or  elegantly  gilt  at  one 
shilling,  per  volume  extra.  

This  day  is  published,  complete  in  16  large  Tolumes,  8vo.  price  jf  16. 168. 

THE 

NEW  STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  Ministers  of  the  respective  Parishes.    Under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Clergy. 

'*  Forming  by  fu  the  most  valuable  repertory  of  statistics  at  the  command  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  In  general,  its  superiority  over  the  former  account  is  very  decided,  indicating  a  great 
expansion  of  curiosity  and  information  in  the  clerical  order  of  the  North."— QiMirf«r/^  Review* 


The 
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ELEGANT  LITERARY  AND  PICTORIAL  PRESENT. 


Early  in  October  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  8to.  richly  bound,  price  £1.  lis.  6d. 

EVENINGS    AT   HADDON  HALL, 

EDITED  BY 

THE  BARONESS  DE  CALABRELLA, 

AND  SUPERBLY  EMBELLISHED  WITH 
TWENTY-FOUR  STBBIa  BN6RAVIN6S  BY  THE  FIRST  ARTISTS. 

TROM     DESIGNS 

BY    GEORGE    CATTERMOLE,   ESQ. 


This  ^ork  will  include  an  amount  of  literary  interest  and  embellishment  that  has 
probably  never  before  been  united  in  a  single  volume.  The  Illustrations  (24  in  number) 
are  from  designs  by  George  Cattermolb,  Esq.,  the  whole  of  which  were  executed 
expressly  for  this  work,  and  have  been  engraved  on  steel,  in  the  very  finest  line  manner, 
by  the  most  distinguished  artists.  The  literary  portion  of  the  work — which  is  edited 
by  the  Baroness  de  Calabrella — has  been  contributed  by  many  of  the  most 
popular  and  accomplished  writers  of  the  day  in  the  department  of  narrative  fiction,  and 
comprises  a  series  of  romantic  fictions  of  various  eras  and  countries, — the  whole  united  into 
one  consecutive  narrative  by  an  ingenious  and  original  machinery  arising  out  of  certain 
evenings  passed  at  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  the  famous  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  by  many  regarded  as  an  object  of  more  interest  and  cariosity  than  even  the 
Palace  of  the  Peak  Itself — the  renowned  Cbatsworth.  The  living  characters  who 
compose  the  dramatis  persona  include  several  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  who 
figure  in  the  fashionable,  the  literary,  and  the  diplomatic  circles.  The  work  will  be 
issued  in  a  rich  and  costly  ornamental  binding,  and  will  form  the  most  splendid  and 
attractive  Givt  Book  that  has  issued  from  the  press  for  some  years. 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Illustrations  : 


Subject,  Engraver* 

1.  The  Armourer^s  Tale.  .  L.  Stocks. 

2.  Arming  a  Young  Knight  J.  Goodyear* 

3.  The  Knight's  Departure 

for  the  Tournament.  .  .  L.  Stocks. 

4.  The  Tournament.  .  .  .  C.  Rolls. 

5.  The  Knight's  Death.    .  J.  Goodyear. 

6.  The  Sleeping  Captive..  C.  Rolls. 

7.  Ship  in  Flames J.  C.  Bentley. 

8.  The  Aged  Minstrel.  .  .  L.  Stocks. 

9.  Moonlight Scenein Venice.  R.Brandard. 

10.  Ancient     Hall,     with 

Soldiers  carousing. .  .  .  J.  C.  Bentley. 

1 1 .  The  Magic  Fountain.    J.  Cousen. 

12.  The  Poet's  Bride.  .  .  C.  Rolls. 


Subject. 

13.  The  Royal  Visit.    . 

14.  The  Ruined  Abbey. 

15.  The  Astrologer.  .    . 


Engraver. 
H.  Griffith. 
S.  Fisher. 
H.  RoUs. 


16.  The    Pamphm    Doria 
Gardens Radcliffe. 

17.  Dismantled  Vessel  in  a 

Storm R.  Brandard. 

18.  Zoe,  at  her  Balcony.   •  C.  Rolls. 

19.  The  Terrace  Garden.  •  J.  Cousen. 

20.  The  Private  Chapel.    .  F.  Englehart. 

21.  The  Cataract J.  C.  Bentley. 

22^  The  Monk.  ; Higham. 

23.  A  Hawking  Party.   .  .   R.  Brandard. 

24.  The  Welcome.   ....  J.  B.  Allen. 


HENRY  COLBURN,  PUBLISHER, 
13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  LONDON. 

Agents :  for  Scotland,  Bell  and  Bradfnte,  Edinburgh ;  for  Ireland,  John  Cumming, 
Dublin.     Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
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IMPORTANT  AND  VALUABLE  SECOND-     • 
HAND  BOOKS. 

DOWDING'S  GENERAL 
CATALOGUE,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3, 
for  1845,  are  just  published,  gratis^  and 
wUl  be  forwarded  on  application  to  any 
distant  part,  on  the  receipt  of  four  postage 
stamps.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
very  superior  collection  of  the  best  standard 
Works  in  English  Literature,  with  extra- 
ordinarily low  prices  affixed. 

Among  others  of  distinguidied  worth, 
and  to  which  particular  attention  is  soli- 
cited, are  copies  of  the  following : — 

HANSARD'S  PARLIAMENTARY 
HISTORY  and  DEBATES,  a  complete 
set,  commencing  with  the  period  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  continued  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Session  of  1844,  in  one 
uniform  series  of  178  large  royal  octavo 
volumes,  in  new  and  appropriate  half- 
russia  binding,  for  45  guineas,  being  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  publication  price. 

Also,  separately, 
HANSARD'S  PARLIAMENTARY 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,  36  large  volumes,  royal 
octavo,  half-bound  russia,  new  and  neat, 
only  £8. 18s.  6d. ;  originally  published  at 

if 54. 

HANSARD'S  PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATES,  commencing  with  the  Reign 
of  William  the  Fourth  to  the  close  of  the 
Session  of  1844.  In  76  volumes,  boards, 
£21.,  or  in  half-russia,  £26. ;  published 
at  30s.  each. 

Also  the  Series  commencing  with  the 
Reign  of  Victoria  to  the  end  of  1844. 
38  volumes,  boards,  £15. ;  or  in  half- 
russia,  £17. 

HOWELL'S  coMPLBTB  COLLEC- 
TION OF  STATE  TRIALS  from  the 
earliest  period.  34  volumes,  royal  octavo, 
half-bound,  new  and  neat,  £14. ;  pub- 
lished at  £54. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER;  or, 
View  of  History,  Politics,  and  Literature, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work  in 
1758  to  1836,  with  Index  Volume.  80 
volumes,  half-calf,  quite  new,  17  guineas. 

Another  copy,  half-bound  russia,  quite 
new,  19  guineas. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA,  the  Seventh  and  last  Edition,  just 
completed,  21  vob.  onarto,  half-bound 
calf,  new  and  elegant,  £27. 

Another  copy,  plates  separately  bound, 
24  vols,  half-russia,  new  and  elegant,  £29. 

Another  copy,  in  whole  russia,  new  and 
elegant,  £35. 

THE  ENCYCLOPJSDIA  METRO- 
POLITAN A.    This  most  important  work, 


of  which  J.  Dowding  is  a  large  share  pro- 
prietor, being  at  length  brought  to  a  close, 
is  offered  by  him  in  sets  of  26  very  large 
volumes,  cloth  boards,  £27.  10s. 

A    good    second-hand    set,    in    parts, 
£25.  lOs. 

On  sale  at  J.  Dowding's,  Bookseller, 

Newgate  Street. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
price  is. 

LORD  ABERDEEN  and  the 
AMEER  of  BOKHARA ;  in  reply 
to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  By  Captain 
Groyer,  F.R.S. 

Also,  a  New  Edition,  considerably  en- 
larged, price  10s.  6d.  of 

THE  BOKHARA  VICTIMS. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  DR.  COMBE'S 
WORKS. 

I.  /\N  DIGESTION  and  DIET, 
\J    in  one  neat  volume.      Fifth  or 
People's  Edition,   revised  and  enlarged. 
Price  2s.  6d.  (just  published.) 

2.  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  to 
HEALTH  and  EDUCATION.  Twdfth 
or  People's  Edition,  2s.  6d.  In  I  voL 
post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

3.  ON  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
INFANCY:  for  the  Use  of  Barents. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised,  price  6s. 

Madachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co.,   Edin- 
burgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
don ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


I 


Just  published,  2d  Edition,  price  5s.  do^   j 

THE    VILLAGE     PAUPERS. 
By  G.  W.  FuLCBBR. 

*'Here  is  no  exaggeration,  no  strivinr  at 
effect,  in  this  quiet  poem,  which  is  much  ift 
Crabbe's  style:  but  the  unaffected  reality  -^ 
the  thing  renders  it  most  heart-rendi  ~  " 
Charlotte  BlisahetV*  Chritiiam  Lrndp^s 
zine, 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 
Sudbury:  G.W.Fok^er. 


Preparing  for  immediate  pubKoHon,  1  roL 
royal  18mo. 

ANTHONS  VIRGIL;  being 
the  .£neid  of  VirgU,  with  Eogliak 
Notes.  By  Charlks  Antbom,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
&c.    Adapted  for  use  in  English  Schools. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave-BlarU 
London. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


H 


1. 

ALLAM'S      LITERARY      HISTORY      of      EUROPE. 

2d  £4itioii,  3  Yob.  SGs. 

2. 


HALLAM^S    EUROPE   during   the   MIDDLE    AGES.      8th  Edition, 

2  vols.  8to.  248. 

HALLAM'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.    4th  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  34s. 

4. 

RANEE'S  POPES  of  ROME.    Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.    2d  Edition, 

3  Tols.  8yo.  36s.  I 

5. 

ELPHINSTONE'S  HISTORY  of  INDIA.    2d  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

WILKINSON'S    ANCIENT    EGYPTL^NS.       2d    Edidon,    with   600 
Illustrations,  6  vob.  Svo.  £^,  6s. 

r. 

LORD    MAHON'S    HISTORY   of  ENGLAND.      2nd  Edition,  Vols. 
1  and  3,  Svo.  368.    Vol.  4,  168. 

8. 
SOUTHEY'S  BOOK  of  the  CHURCH.    6th  Edition,  Svo.  I2s. 

9. 
FARADAY'S  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION.    3d  Edition,  Svo.  18s. 

10. 

MRS.  SOMERVILLE  on  the  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES.      6th   Edition, 
fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

11. 

LYELL'S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOLOGY.     2d  Edition,  enlarged,  2  vols, 
li2mo.  188. 

12. 

LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  and  POEMS.    Royal  Svo.  15s.  each. 

13. 
C-AMPBELL'S  BRITISH  POETS.    3d  Edition,  lojal  8vo.l5s. 

14. 

JESSE'S   NATURAL   HISTORY.      6th   Edition,  adapted  for  Schools. 
fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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CORRECTED.  AMENDED,  AND 
ENLARGED.  FOR  THE  ENGLISH 
STUDENT. 

FLUGEL'S  COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN 
and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  Engliah- 
German  and  German-English.  Adapted 
to  the  English  Student.  By  C.  A.  Feil- 
INO,  Professor  Hbiiiann,  and  J.  Oxbn- 
FORD.  In  2  thick  volumes,  large  8vo.  368. 
*^*  The  present  Dictionary  (whidi  has 
already  passed  rapidly  through  a  large 
edition)  is  founded  upon  the  celebrated 
German  work,  but  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it  by  two  eminent  Germans  and  an  Eng- 
lish scholar  may  almost  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  new  work.  The  editors 
have  performed  a  double  task:  first,  in 
removing  a  vast  quantity  of  English  and 
American  vulgaiisms  and  obsolete  expres- 
sions ;  and,  secondly,  by  supplying  many 
^hoDsand  new  Gef man  words  and  phrases, 
as  well  as  various  new  significations.  Great 
pains  have  also  been  taken  as  to  the  logi- 
cal arrangement  of  words ;  and  the  geni- 
tive case  of  nouns,  and  numerous  other 
improvements,  have  been  introduced.  The 
cost  and  pains  thus  bestowed  by  the  Eng- 
lish editors  and  publishers  entitle  it  to  be 
considered,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  an 
original  work,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  servilft  reprints,  which  are 
stigmatised  (though  not  correctly)  as  pira- 

London;   Whittaker  and  Co.|    Dulau 
and  Co. ;  and  D.  Nutt. 

IMPORTANT  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 
BY  F.  DB  PORaUBT. 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH 
READING  BOOK,  2s.6d.— 
Second  French  Book,  or  Traducteur  Pari- 
sien,  1  vol.  pp.  300,  Ss.  6d.— Third  French 
Reading  Book,  or  Histoire  de  Napoleon, 
with  Maps,  Plans  of  Battles,  and  Portrait, 
58.— Fourth  French  Reading  Book,  or 
Histoire  de  France,  4s.  6d.— Fifth  French 
Reading  Book,  or  Pistoire  d'Angletewe, 
48.  6d.— Sixth  French  Reading  Book,  or 
French  Poetical  Gift,  3s.  6d.— Seventh 
French  Reading  Book,  or  History  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  turned  into  French  at  sight, 
4s.  6d.— Le  Tresor  de  VEcolier  Fran9ais, 
a  new  edition,  being  the  29th,  3s.  fid.  &c. 
&c.  Sec, 

"The  system  M.  F.  de  Porqiiet  has  adopted 
in  the  teaching  of  languages  is  ^rne  out  by 
the  first  metaphysical  minds,  and  the  first  of 
scholastic  authorities,  from  John  Locke  or 
Roger  Ascham  downwards.*'— Educational 
Maoazimb. 

*:>•  Scholastic  Agency  as  usual.— Office 

hours  Ten  till  Four. 
11,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


COLLIER'S    NEW     EDITION     OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS 

Just  published,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  cloth  let- 
tered, price  £4.  IGs.  with  a  Facsimile 
of  the  Portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  the  first 
folio, 

THE  WORKS  of  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, comprising  the  Plays  and 
Poems.  The  text  formed  from  an  entirely 
new  collation  of  the  old  editions  :  vnth  the 
various  Readings,  Notes,  a  Life  of  the 
Poet,  and  a  History  of  the  early  English 
Stage.    By  J.  Patnk  Collier,  Esq. 

«  Mr.  Collier  has  Ibrmed  his  text  from  an 
entirely  new  collation  of  the  old  quartos,  for 
which  facilities  hitherto  out  of  any  comment 
tator's  reach  were  supplied  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Francis 
Bgerton."— T*e  Bxamner. 

**  Mr.  Collier  has  just  reason  to  feel  prood 
at  having-  given  to  the  press  what  may  justly 
be  esteemed  a  classic  edition  of  the  immortal 
yforlnB."— Morning  Herald. 

\V^hittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFFS  METHOD 
of  LEARNING  to  READ,  WRITE, 
and  SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  ia  six 
month's. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH. 

Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student. 
By  Dr.  H.  G.  OtLBNUoaFP.  Bvo.  price 
16s.  cloth. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN. 
Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student. 
By  Dr.  H.  6.  Ollendorff.  In  two  parts, 
price  16s.  each,  doth.  The  parte  8<^ 
separately. 

3.  KEYS  to  both  FRENCH  and 
GERMAN  SYSTEMS,  prepared  by  the 
Author.    Price  78.  each,  cloth  lettered. 

4.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN, 
Preparing  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollbndobff. 

♦^*  It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  preaeot  Method, 
to  notice  that  these  are  the  oi^  Ei^;liA 
editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  OUendorflf,  and 
he  deems  any  other  totally  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  Ebglish  instruction,  and 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  method  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall  and  other  eminent  writers.  They 
should  be  ordered  with  the  publishers' 
name ;  and,  to  prevent  errors,  every  copy 
of  the  author's  edition  ia  si^ed  by  him- 
self. • 

lA)ndon :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  and 
Pulau  apd  Co.,  and  to  be  had  of  any 
bookseller. 
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BOOKS  VERY  LATELY  PULLISHED. 


FIVE  GENERATIONS  of  a  LOYAL  HOUSE.  (In  T#o  Parts. J 
Part  I.  contaitiing  the  LIVES  of  RICHARD  BERTIR  and  HIS  SON 
PEREGRINE,  LORD  WILLOUGHBY,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Geberal  in  Ifeb  Lw* 
Countnes.    By  Lady  Gkorgina  Bbrtib.     In  small  4ta.  ;^1.  IJ^. 

2  AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  into  the  TRUE  INTERPRETATION 
of  the  RUBRICS  in  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER  respecting  the  SERMON 
and  the  COMMUNION  SERVICE.  By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Harrison,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church ;  Domestic  Chaptain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caaterbury. 
Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  his  Grace.     In  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

.3.  DIARY  in  FRANCE ;  mainly  on  Topics  concemtngf  Education  and 
the  Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  bf  SI;.  Peter's, 
Westminster.     In  post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

4.  PRACTICAL  RELIGION  exemplified  bj  LETTERS  and 
PASSAGES  from  the  LIFE  of  the  late  Rev.  R0BE5T  ANDERSON.  I>erpetual 
Curate  of  Trin^y  Chapel,  Brighton.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Anderson.  2d  Edition, 
small  8vo.  6s. 

5.  LECTURES  on  the  First  Seventecrt  Chapters  of  the  ACTS  of  the 
APOSTLES.  Delivered  at  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  D.D.  Late  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Rector.     In  8vo.  I2s. 

6.  THE  SONGS  of  the  BIRDS;  or.  Analogies  of  Animal  and  Spiritual 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Evans,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  Author  of 
**  Family  Prayers."     In  small  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

7.  THE  DARK  AGES  ;  being  a  Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate 
the  State  of  Religion  and  Literature  in  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  Centuries. 
Reprinted  from  the  "  British  Magazine,"  with  Corrections,  and  some  Additions.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  F.R.'S.  and  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  K^per  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth.     2d  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo.  12s. 

8.  SERMONS,  preached  at  BRIGHTON.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Kennaway,  M.A.     In  small  8vo.  78.  6d. 

9.  THE  ANCIENT  SYRIAC  VERSION  of  the  EPISTLES  of 
ST.  IGNATIUS  to  POLYCARP,  the  EPHESIANS,  and  the  ROMANS,  together 
with  Extracts  from  his  other  Epistles,  from  Syriac  Writers;  discovered  in  MSS. 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  edited,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Cureton,  M.A.  F.R.S.  of  the  British  Museum.      In  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

JO.  THE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  PLAIN  PAROCHIAL  SERMONS, 
Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bolton-le-Moors.  By  the  Rev.  James  Sladb,  M.A. 
WictLt  Qii  Bolton,  and  Canon  of  Chester.     In  12mo.  Cs. 

1I.P0EMS,--SCRIPTURAL,  CLASSICAL,  and  MISCELLANEOUS. 
6y  R.  C.  Coze,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    In  small  8vo.  Ts. 

12.  THE  BOY'S  ARITHMETIC.  Part  IL  By  tlie  Rev.  Charles 
Ark  old,  M.A.  Rector  of  Tinwell,  and  late  Fellow  of  Cains  College,  CamUridge.  In 
12mo.  3s.  6d. 

13.  PRACTICAL  SERMONS.  By  the  B.  E.  Nicholls,  M.A. 
Curate  of  St.  John's,  Walthamstow,  Author  of  a  "  Help  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.'' 
In  l2mo.  6s. 


RIVINGTONS,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  and  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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NOW  BEADY,  PART  11.,  SINQINQ. 

WHITTAKER'S  HAND- 
BOOKS of  MUSIC  for  SELF' 
INSTRUCTION.  Prico  One  ShilliDE 
eatHi.  CampoMil  and  writteo  by  G. 
UBnaKSiT  Rod  WELL. 

No.  1.  The  HHtofoTta;  2.  Sii^ug. 
Alio,  joit  Kadf,  3.  CoTDrt  a  Piaton.  4. 
The  Piute.  5.  The  Tiolin.  6.  TheOaltar. 
Aod  others  applied  to  all  tba  popular 
inatramenta. 

London  :  WMttaker  Bod  Co.  ATe-Marta 
Lane;  and  all  Town  and  Cooatry  Book- 


whittaker's  popular 

LIBRARY. 
Just  fatned  in  Tohmea,  large  8to.  cloth, 

D'AUBIGNE'S     HISTORY 
of  the  REFORMATION.     Krat 

Portion !— Prom  the  Eailieat  Develop- 
ment of  the  Reformation  to  its  Introdac- 
tion  into  France.  Traoalated  hy  W.  K. 
Kklly,  Esq.  Price  lOa,  6d:  compriiing 
the  three  lolumea  of  the  original.  To  be 
continned  u  it  appesri  abroad, 

MICHELET'S  HISTORY  of 
Fnmce.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith, 
F.G.S.  with  Note*,  &c.  Vol  I.  (compris- 
ing 3  Tola  of  the  original),  price  10a.  6d. 
cloth ;   also  pnbliahiog  in  pitrta  3a.  Gi. 

GEIJER.S  HISTORY  of  the 
SWEDES.  TiMialat«d  from  ihe  Swedish  of 
Eric  Gdbtatb  Geijek,  Historiogiapher 
Royal  of  Sweden,  and  Frofeasor  of  Hiatory 
in  the  University  of  UpaaU  ;  with  notes, 
&o.  By  J.  H.  TuttNBH,  M.A.  Vol  1. 
(comprising  3  volumes  of  the  original), 
price  83.  6d, ;  to  be  continued  in  parts,  aa 
iasned  in  Sweden. 

The  UNITED  STATES'  EX- 
PLORING EXPEDITION  ROUND  the 
WORLD,  during  the  yoara  1838  to  1812, 
By  CHAaLKS  WiLKKB,  the  commander  of 
the  expedHioQ.  Condensed  and  abridged. 
Now  pobliahing  in  parta ;  to  be  completed 
in  1  vol.  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

WHITTAKER'S  POPULAR 
LIBRARY  of  Modem  and  Standard 
Authors,  comprising  nnmerous  valuable 
copyri^t  works,  Historical,  Biographical, 
&c.  Large  8to.  uniform  with  Scott's 
sad  Byron's  works.— People's  editions. 
Handsomely  printed  at  unprecedented  low 
prices,  varying  from  one  sliilling  upwards. 

*»•  An  explanatory  and  critical  pro- 
spectus of  the  whole  series  can  be  had 
gratis,  by  application  to  any  bookseller, 

Co.,  Ave-Maria  Lane, 


BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY. 
Royal  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  doth, 

BIOGRAPHIES  of  the  most 
EMINENT  MEN  of  OUB  OWN 
COUNTRY,  from  Chaucer  to  Telfbrd  1 
including  legislatora,  philosophen,  poeta, 

poblic  monuments  have  be^i  roised  in  St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

''TlieBB  are  not  mere  dictionary  notices, 
but  regular  biographiea,  verv  well  written,  and 
anv  one  penuiog  them  will  bave  sufficient  in- 
formation  of  our  leadioi  lllaBtrions  men.     We 

soqoire  intonnalion  lomiaisite,  to  the  young 
tor  itudy,  and  to  tbe  old  tbr  reference.     They 
form  a  portion  of  Whitlsker'a  eicellent '  Popu- 
lar Library."— .ffaiiclqy  Tima. 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  Aie-Maiia  Lane. 


FLUGEL'S  GERMAN  anh  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARIES, 

Adapted  to  the  English  Student. 

FLUGEL'S  COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN 
and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  English- 
German  and  German-English.  A  New 
Edition,  with  great  additions  and  improve- 
ments, particularly  adapting  it  to  the 
Engli^  Stndent.  By  C.  A.  Feilimo, 
Professor  Heiuanm,  and  J.  OiimraaD. 
In  2  thick  voK  large  Bvo,  36s. 

a.  FLUGEL  ABRIDGED.  For 
yoanger  Students,  Travellers,  &C.  By  C. 
A.  Peiliko  and  J.  Ozbnfobd.  12dio. 
9a.  bound. 


D'AUBIGNE'S    HISTORY    of 
the  REFORMATION.— In  MMise- 

qnence  of  a  statement  circulated  by  Mesars. 
Oliver  and  Boyd  that  Ihey  "  alone  possess 
the  right  of  pnblisLing  the  FourthVolnme," 
Messrs.  WHITTAKER  and  CO.  are  com- 
pelled to  repeat  that  they  are  enabled  to, 
and  shall,  complete  the  edition  commenced 
by  them  more  than  fanr  years  since,  of 
which  three  volumes  or  parts  have  been 
already  published,  immediately  that  any 
further  portion  of  the  work  is  issued  by 
Dr.  D'Aubign^.  Messrs.  Whittaker  and 
Co.  therefore  solicit  their  eorrespondenU 
and  purchasers  nqt  to  be  induced  by  any 
erroneous  statements  to  abandon  the  edi. 
tion  they  have  already  so  largely  patrtmised. 
Orders  should  specify  "  WHITTAKER'S 
POPULAR  LIBRARY"  EDITION. 


Just  published,  by  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

1. 

The  Sixth  Volume  of  the  New  and  lUnstrated  Edition  of  MR.  JAMES'S  WORKS, 

containing 

HENRY  OF  GUISE ;  OR,  THE  STATES  OF  BLOIS. 

The  Volumes  of  this  Series  are  published  quarterly,  price  Ss.  each,  handsomely  printed 
in  large  8vo.,  with  an  illustration  on  steel,  and  bound  in  cloth.  The  Volumes  already 
published  are— Vol.  1,  THE  GIPSY.  Vol.  2,  MARY  of  BURGUNDY.  Vol.  3, 
THE  HUGUENOT.   Vol.4,  ONE  in  a  THOUSAND.   Vol.5,  PHI  LIP  AUGUSTUS. 

2. 

Just  published,  in  3  yols.  post  8vo. 

THE    SMUGGLER:    A  TALE. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

3. 

Engraved  in  Aqnatinta,  by  C.  Rasenberg,  from  a  Drawing  by  H.  W.  Harvey,  Esq., 

price  5s.  plain,  or  10s.  6d.  beautifully  coloured, 

THE  SMUGGLER'S  ESCAPE. 

A  Scene  from  Mr.  James's  Novel  of  **  The  Smuggler." 

4. 
Just  published,  in  post  8vo.  price  8s.  cloth, 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  ITS  ABORIGINES ; 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Aborigines,  Trade,  and  Resources  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
Advantages  it  now  presents  as  a  Field  for  Emigration  and  the  Investment  of  Capital. 
By  William  Brown,  lately  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand. 

5. 

In  demy  8vo.  with  numerous  lUusti'ative  Diagrams,  price  12s.  cloth, 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 

NATURE  AND  COURSE  OF  STORMS 

IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  SOUTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR, 

With  a  View  of  discovering  their  Origin,  Extent,  Rotative  Character,  and  other  conco- 
mitant Phenomena ;  with  remarks  on  the  Season,  Winds,  and  State  of  the  Atmosphere 
favourable  to  their  Development ;  for  the  Practical  Purpose  of  enabling  Vessels  to  a^cer- 
tsdn  the  Proximity  of  k  Hurricane,  and  their  Relative  Position  to  its  Vortex.  Also, 
Suggestions  on  the  best  Means  of  Avoiding  the  Danger.  By  Alexander  Thom,  Sur- 
geon, 86th  Regiment. 

6. 
In  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d,  handsomely  bound  in  a  new  kind  of  cloth,  silver  gilt ;  or 

Qs  boards 

IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY; 

Or,  Selections  from  the  best  English  Poets,  illustrative  of  those  First  Requisites  of 
their  Art ;  with  Markings  of  the  best  Passages,  Critical  Notices  of  the  Writers,  and  an 
£8say  in  Answer  to  the  Question  **  What  is  Poetry.''    By  Leigh  Hunt. 

7. 
Sixth  Eldition,  in  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  beautifully  illustrated,  price  7s.  6d.  each,  in  a  hand- 
^  some  and  uniform  doth  binding, 

PICTURES  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  the  '*  Women  of  England,"  &c.  &c. 

Contents. — Vol.  1,  Observations  on  Fictitious  Narrative. — The  Hall  and  the  Cottage. 
— Ellen  Eskdale. — The  Curate's  Widow ; — and  Marriage  as  it  May  Be.  Vol.  2,  Misan- 
thropy ; — and  The  Pains  of  Pleasing.  Vol.  3,  Pretension ;  or,  the  Fallacies  of  Female 
education. 

Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  purchased  separatdy. 

8. 
Preparing  for  publication,  uniform  with  **  Imagination  and  Fancy/' 

WIT  AND  HUMOUR.     BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 


London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Corndill. 


The   FOUR  VOLUMSS, 
TWO  POUNDS,  doth;  or  TWO  POUNDS  EIGHT  SHILIiXNaS,  bomkd. 


%^i^^^tf^^x/%^,^h^^^^ 


HESE  works  nre,  indeed,  locomotives  on  the  railroad  qf  the  mind,  to  hrimff  with 
speed  and  profit  the  eager  traveller  to  the  terminus  he  must  long  seek  in  vats 
bg  any,  other  course, — ^Atlas. 


1.  The  TREASURY  of  KNOWIaEDGB, 

And  Library  of  Reference.  In  Two  Parts.  I6th  EdUion^ 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved  litles 
and  Frontispieces,  10s.;  or  handsomely  bound,  12s.  i 

♦^*  The  principal  Contents  of  the  present  nbw  and  thorouohlt  kbtisbo  1 

EDITION  of  the  Treaanry  of  Knowledge  are — A  new  and  Enlarged  Emgiisk  ; 

Dictionary t  with  a  Grammar ,  Verbal  Distinctions ,  and  Exercises : — A  new  and  \ 

greatly  extended  Universal  Gazetteer ; — A  compendious  Classical  Dietiommry , —  j 

An  Analysis  qf  History  and  Chronology; — A  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms ;^A  ' 

new  Synopsis  qf  the  British  Peerage: — And  various  useful  Tabular  Addenda,  * 

2.  The  BIOGRAPmCAI.  TREASURY; 

Consisting    of   Memoirs,   Sketches,    and    brief   Notices  of   above 
12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  eartiest  , 
period  of  History.     Forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary  of  ! 
Universal  Biography.  ' 

5th  Cdition,  corrected  throughout,  and  containing  A  Supplembnt  from 
the  Accession  qf  Queen  Victoria,  brought  down  to  December  1844.    . 
Fcp,  Svo.  lOs, ;  or  handsomely  bound,  I2s.  t 

t 

3.  The  SCIENTIFIC  and  UTERARY  TREASURY: 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres ; 
including  all  branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject  connected  with  * 
Literature  and  Art.     The  whole  written  in  a  familiar  style,  adapted  ' 
to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  1 
on  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  acb^ted  for  a 
Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the  more  instructed. 

3<i  Edition.    Fcp,  Svo,  10«./  or  handsomely  bound,  \2s,  ! 

4..  The  TREASURY  of  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  general  Introductory  Outline  of  Uoiversal  History, 
Ancient  and  Modem :  and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prese^ 
Condition ;  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  Inha- 
bitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Customs,  &c. 

2^  Edition.    Fcp,  Svo.  lOf. ;  or  handsomely  bound,  12t. 


ALSO  BY  MR.   MAUNDER, 

The  NEW  UNIVERSAI.  CUkSS-BOOK. 

For  the  use  of  Schools :  a  Series  of  Reading-Lessons  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year. 

2^  Edition.     12mo.  5«.  bounds 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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mW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


1. 

BARROWS  NAVAL  WORTHIES  of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S 
REIGN.    8vo.  148. 

2. 

LAPPENBERG'S    HISTORY    of    ENGLAND    under   the    ANGLO- 
SAXON  KINGS.    By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.    2  yoIs.  8to.  21s. 

3. 
WAKEFIELD'S  ADVENTURE  in  NEW   ZEALAND,  from   1839  to 
1844.    With  Map,  2  Yob.  8yo.  288. 

DR.     SMITH'S    SCHOOL     DICTIONARY    of    ANTIQUITIES. 

Abridged  from  the  larger  work.     12mo.  lOs.  6d. 

5. 
THE  MARLBOROUGH  LETTERS  and  DESPATCHES.     Edited  by 
Sir  George  Murray.    Portrait,  3  vob.  8vo. 

6. 
THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER,    With  nearlj  1000  Illuminations, 
Ornament^  Borders,  Initials,  &c.    8vo. 

7. 
POEMS.    By  Lord  Patrick  Robertson.    Crown  870.  7s.  6d. 

8. 
MR.   GLADSTONE'S  PRAYERS   for  FAMILY   USE:   arranged  from 
the  LITURGY.    12mo.  28.  6d. 

d. 
DARWIN'S    NATURALIST'S    VOYAGE   round   the   WORLD,      2d 
Bdition,  post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

10. 
LIFE  of  the  LORD  HILL,  late  Commander  of  the  Forces.     By  Rev. 
£dwin  Sidney.    Portrait,  8yo.  128. 

11. 
HAWKSTONE:     a    Tale   of  and    for    England,  in    the    Year    184—. 
2  Tols.  fop.  8yo.  12s. 

12. 
LYELL'S    TRAVEI^    of  a  GEOLOGIST   in    NORTH  AMERICA. 
With  Plates,  post  8yo. 

13. 
THE  FRENCH  in  ALGIERS.— The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion— The 
Fnsonera  of  Ahd-el-^der.    Post  8vo. 

14. 
THE    LAWS    relating   to    FEASTS    and    FASTS,^^    Sec.      By    E.    V. 
KxAitB,  Esq.    B^.  8yo.  9s.  6d. 

15. 
TAYLOR'S  GERMAN  FAIRY  STORIES.      Selected  and  Translated. 
Fcp.  8yo. 

16. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S     EXCURSIONS    through    the     SLAVE 
STATES.    2  vols.  8vo. 

17. 
FISHER'S    ELEMENTS    of    GEOMETRY,    for    Naval    Schools. 
X^blished  by  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.     18mo.  2s. 

18. 
TEXAS     and    the    GULF    of    MEXICO.        By    Mrs.    HoysTOUN. 
^  YiAa,  post  8yo.  21s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MR.  COOLEY'S  COXiIiEOTION  of  FCfREIGN  VOYAaSB  AND  TBAVEZ.8. 

THE  WORLD  SUt^VEYED   IN   THE 

XiXt»  CENTURY; 

OB, 

RECENT  NARMTIYES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  EXPORING  EXPEDITIONS 

{Chiefly  undertaken  by  Command  qf  Foreign  Governments), 
Collected,  tranilated,  and,  where  necessary,  abridged, 

By  W.  D.  COOLEY,  Esq. 

Author  of  the  *'  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,'*  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  &c 


7%e  First  Volumb  qf  the  Seriee  eontaim-^ 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ARARAT. 

By  Dr.  Fribdrior  Parrot,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  UniYersity  of  Doipat, 

Russian  Imperial  Coancillor  of  State,  &c. 

8vo.  with  a  Map  by  Arrowsmith  and  Woodcats,  14s. 

*^*  Each  Volume  will  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  Work  complete  in  itself,  and  the 
whole  Series  will  present  an  accurate  and  luminous  Picture  of  all  the  known  portions  of 
the  Earth. 


»*^^^i^^%^>^>^>^>^»^<^>^l^^»» 


From  tlie  *  Spectator'  Newspaper. 

WORK  on  the  plan  indicated  in  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  a  deaderatum 
in  English  literature.  The  Russian,  French,  and  other  goyeniinents, 
have  been  as  busy  of  late  years  in  fitting  out  expeditions  of  discovery  as 
this  country.  The  narratives  of  their  travellers,  and  the  results  of  their 
scientific  observations,  are  continually  referred  to,  or  employed  with  more  or  less  of 
acknowledgment,  by  our  English  travellers  and  men  of  science,  private  or  under  goyem- 
ment  auspices.  But  of  their  discoveries  as  a  whole  the  English  general  reader  has  no 
means  of  obtaining  correct  information ;  in  part  because  their  works  are  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  in  part  because  the  diffuseness  to  which  modem  subdivision  of  sdoitific 
labour  gives  rise  would  of  itself  render  them  inaccessible  to  all  but  men  of  literary  leisure. 
A  collection  of  their  voyages  in  a  condensed  form — a  collection  on  the  principle  of 
Thevenot,  Ramusio,  or  Hackluyt,  with  such  improvements  as  our  improved  methods  of 
arrangement  suggest,  was  wanted,  and  the  work  now  before  us  appears  to  aim  at  sapplying 
this  want. 

|0R  the  execution  of  such  a  work  the  editor  (or  author,  for  if  it  is  well  d(me  hit 
labours  will  partake  rather  of  the  latter  character)  possesses  high  qualifications. 
Mr.  Cooley  has,  from  long  devotion  to  the  pursuit,  acquired  an  extensiTe  store  of 


L- 


WSt  OOObEY'S  OOUUBOTION  Of  FOBblON  VOTAOES  AND  TBAVBUi. 


The  World  Surveyed  in  the  XIX*  Centary. 

geographioal  information ;  and  his  *  Negroland  and  the  Arabs'  indicates  that,  with  habits 
of  scrupulous  and  accurate  information  he  combines  powers  of  condensed  yet 'dear 
expression  and  narrative.  With  these  qualifications  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
he  may  cull  an  interesting  and  instructive  compendium  from  the  somewhat  diffuse 
and  occasionally  rather  ostentatiously  scientific  productions  of  continental  travellers  and 
literati. 


M". 


IB  9eleetion  qf  Prqfeawr  Parrofa  Journey  to  Mount  Ararat  is  judicious  on 
more  accounts  than  one.  But  there  is  especially  a  popular  interest  attached  to 
the  Mountain  which  the  traditions  both  of  Christian  and  Mahomedan  nations  associate 
with  one  of  the  most  impresrive  events  in  the  earliest  records  of  our  race.  In  addition 
to  this.  Mount  Ararat  stands  on  the  frontier  territory  where  the  field  principally  explored 
of  late  years  by  English  travellers  meets  that 'respecting  which  our  information  is  chiefly 
derived  firom  Russian  and  German  eiq^kwers. 


Parrofi  auertion  that  he  reached  the  summit  qf  Ararat  has  been  denied. 
There  are,  hoFOver,  a  nmplicity  and  straightforwardness  about  his  original 
account  of  the  ascent,  that  look  like  truth.  His  statements  aw  corroborated  by 
those  of  the  Russian  soldiers  who  accompanied  him;  and  who  were,  at  his  request, 
subjected  to  a  judicial  examination,  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  him, 
a  3^r  later.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  on  this  occasion  Professor  Parrot 
deviated  from  the  habits  of  strict  veracity  for  which  he  was  through  life  rSmarkable. 


The  SscoNo  Work  qfthe  Series  will  6e— 

CRMAN'S  TRAVELS  THROUGH  SIBERIA. 

[^Preparing  for  publication, 

JN  this  Traveller,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  his 
Anniversary  Address  last  year,  bestowed  the  following  encomium : — **  If 
we  regard  M.  Adolph  Erman  as  an  astronomical  geographer  and  explorer 
of  distant  lands,  we  must  all  admit  that  he  stands  in  the  very  highest 
rank.''  And  in  his  Address  delivered  in  May  last,  the  President  again  made  honourable 
mention  of  the  same  Traveller  in  the  following  terms : — **  In  announcing  to  you  with 
pleasure  that  the  excellent  work  of  your  distinguished  foreign  member  and  medallist, 
Adolph  Erman,  is  about  to  appear  in  English,  I  must  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  the  last  communication  sent  to  us  by  M.  Erman  is  one  of  very  great  importance.'' 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Edinburgh  Review,  No.  166 — Oct,  1845.] 


so   ADTBimSBHENTS  cowitsenD  n 
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CURTIS  ot)  SURDITAS. 


Jut  pnUiahed,  irith  PIsUa  of  the  Brain 
•nd  Ner*ei  of  the  E»r,  and  ot  A'couitla 
and  other  Intlnmniti.  price  1b. 

iHE  PRESENT  STATE  of 
_  AURAL  SURGERY.  widiR«n»rkB 
on  OtitiB,  Otorrhiei,  Hcrpa,  'nauitui 
Aariom,  PuocnsU,  Sar^tai  CoDgenita, 
S.  Atonica,  S.  Organica,  Mutltai,  &c.  i 
alw  an  Account  of  tba  Beneficial  Effecti 
of  tlie  Arnica  Montana,  Anthracokali, 
Feni  Lactam,  Valerian  Zind,  lie. 

By  J.  HAUtiiON  Cdrtih,  Eiq. 

Surgeon  io  the  lUiyal  DiapeniaT;  for  Dia- 

eam  oT  the  Ear. 

"  Intraening  to  Ui<  profeulon  and  an  ch 

"The   mtbar  api 

"Hr.CnrtJi  ba>  done  more  lor  tbe  ei 


London  :  Whlttakcr  and  Co. 
Paria  1  Galigoani  and  Co. 


Daigrud  to  afford  Aid  in  PrioaU  Studg 

and  in  Popular  Inttruelion. 

Jiut   pnbliaLed,  Part  II.,    consUting    of 

33  large  p>ge>>  Sto.  donble  colnmni, 

price  6d.  ■ 

THE  PEOPLE'S 

DICTIONARY  of  tie  BIBLE. 
(accompiuiied  bf  Maps  uid  lUnatra- 
tioni),  in  which  tbe  Halj  Seriptnrea,  hia- 
torically  eiponnded,  are  recogniaed  ai  the 
only  source  of  Christian  Truth  )  compria- 
ing,  apart  from  the  mere  forma  of  Schotar- 
ehip,  a  popular  hut  sound  Eiporition  of 
the  Hiatory,  Biography,  Antiquities,  Dis. 
closures,  Teachings,  Opiniona.  Difficult 
Words  snd  Passages,  Ritas,  Customs,  and 
Religious  Observances ;  together  wiUi  an 
Account  of  the  Origin  sod  Contents  of  the 
Books  found  in  the  Bible,  and  generally  of 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Chriatian  Rerelation  ; 
with  RemarliB  confirmatory  of  their  Divine 
Origin,  sod  illDstradve  of  the  truth,  tbIuc, 
and  perpetust  obligation  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 


Eariy  in  November,  in  Sto. 

THE  AGE  ot  PITT  and  FOX. 
By  the  Author  of   "  Ireland  and 

its  Rulers ;"  vrith  the  History  of  England, 
from  the  close  o(  the  Amoicsn,  to  tl 
commencement  of  tbe  Peninsular  War. 

'«*  Iliii  work  will  contain  characters 

and  anecdotes  (original  and  select)  of  the 

chief  persona  of  the  period,  and  a  w'  ' 

of  matter  illuatrative  of  the  times. 

2. 

Early  in  October,  in  2  vols. 

VISIT  to  the  PORTUGUESE 
POSSESSIONS  in  SOUTH  WESTERN 
AFRICA.  ByG.TiJis,H.D.  Within- 
troduction  and  AnnotatiiHU  by  H.  £lvajia 
Lloid,  Esq.  Dedicated,  by  permisuon, 
to  Sir  E.  Powell  BmcTDtr,  B«jt. 
3. 
Early  in  October,  in  2  vol«.  I&a. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  in  the  WEST 
INDIES.    ByUeut.-CoionelCAPADoBi. 

T.  C.  Newby,   12,  MMtiiner   Street, 
Cavendiah  Sqnare. 

Revised,  and  now  ready,  2s.  in  doth, 

REPRINT  of  CONYEM 
MIDDLETON  on  tbe  FRIMITIVfi 
FATHERS  ;  combined  with  short  Letten 
against  Calvinism,  Romanism,  and 
Creed. 


At  the  end  of  October  will  be  pnbBdMd, 
4  vols.  Svo.  a  New  Edition,  reviaed, 
and  oontinned  to  the  Present  lime,  cf 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTI- 
HISTORY,  Ancieut  and  Hodon. 
Translsted,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Jahxs 
Miiaj>ocK,  D.D.  Edited,  with  Alddittooa, 
by  HiNRY  SoAUBB,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Stapleford.TiiwDey,  Esaei.  New  Bditiaii. 
London  i  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. ; 
Hatchard  and  Son  ;  F.  and  J.  Bivington ; 
Hamilton  and  Co.;  Whittalier  and  Co.; 
Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ; 
T.  Bnmpus  ;  J.  Dowding  ;  C^iea  anil 
Co.  1  E.  Hodgson;  Honlston  and  Co.; 
H.  WadibDonwi  CowieandCo.;  NidMt 
andCo.  iH,  G.  Boha;  T.  and  W.  Bocme  j 
Bl^  and  Son  ;  J.  Bain  ;  S.  Bagatcr  and 
Sons  ;  Stevens  and  Norton ;  Bickera  and  ' 
Bush;  W.  J.  Cleaver:  W.  WhiU;  J. 
Chidky;  G.Willis;  G. Routledge.  Oi-  i 
fordi  J.  B.  Parker.  | 


NEW  PUBUO ATION Sprinted  for  TAYLOR  «r  'WAImTON^ 

UPPER  GOWER  STREET. 

ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS. 
Jj  By  Edwahd  Ballard,  M.D.  Loud.  Medical  Tutor  in  University  College,  and 
A.  B.  Garbod,  M.D.  Lond.  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
Aldersgate  School  of  Medicine.  1  ToLdvo.  (about  500  pages),  with  diagrams  on  wood, 
12s.  cloth.  {On  the  Ut  qf  October.) 

2. 
Dr.    QUAIN'8   ANATOMY.     Fifth  Edition.     Edited  by  Dr. 
Sharpet  and  Mr.  Quain.      Part  II.  containing  the  FASCUS,  VESSELS,  and 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM.     Also  the  COMPLETION  of  the  GENERAL  ANATOMY. 
Syg.  with  very  numerous  Engravings  on  wood.   {In  October.) 

*4t*  Part  I.  already  published^  price  13«. — Part  III.  completing  the  vfork,  will  be 

ready  btfore  the  end  qf  the  year. 
3. 
The  NATURE  and  TREATMENT  of  CANCER.    By  Waltbr 
Hatle  Walshe,  M.D.  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  University  CoU^e, 
Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest.    1  vol.  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  {Nearly  Ready.) 

LECTURES  on  NATURAL  and  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION. 
By  Edward  W.  Murpht,  A.M.,  M.D.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  University  College. 
1  Tol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  wood.  {In  October.) 

The  ANATOMY  of  the  ARTERIES,  including  the  SURGICAL 
ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  BODY.  In  a  Seires  of  Lithographic  Drawings  the  size 
of  Life,  with  Prad^ical  Commentaries.  By  Richard  Quain,  F.R.S.  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  University  College,  and  Surgeon  to  University  CoUege  Hospital.  {New 
Complete.) 

%*  The  work  consists  of  an  8vo.  Volume  of  Letterpresa  and  87  Plates  Imperial  folio. 
It  may  be  had  as  follows: — ^In  17  Parts,  price  ;£I0.  12s. ;  Half-bound  morocco,  £13. 
Either  with  the  Plates  in  2  Volumes,  folded  into  half  their  fiQl  size,  or  with  ^e  Plates 
in  1  Volume  unfolded. 

■*  To  every  operating  Bxareon  and  every  anatomist  its  posseBsion  is  essential ;  and  into  all  public 
libraries  it  must  command  admission  as  the  unquestioned  standard  authority  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Operative  Surgery  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body.*— Forbes*  Medical  Review,  No.  38. 

Dr.    THOMAS    YOUNG'S*  LECTURES    on    NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  and  the  MECHANICAL  ARTS.  A  new  Edition.  With  References 
and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.  &  E.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
&c.,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Complcfte  in  1  vol.  8vo.  with  an  8vo«  volume  of 
Plates.   {Early  in  October.) 

■*  All  who  seek  information  should  know  that  Young  is  not  merely  a  popular  writer,  but  by  fiir 
the  most  popular  of  those  whose  accuracy  can  be  relied  on  in  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  and  who 
have  actually  written  through  that  nsJge.'—Athefumm. 

7 

PARNELL'S  ELEMENTS  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 
QvAiiTATiTE  and  Qdantitativb.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  200  pages.    8vo.  14s.  cloth,  {Now  Ready.) 

The  enlargement  of  the  present  Edition  is  principally  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a 
much  fuller  account  of  the  different  reagents,  by  an  amplification  of  the  part  on  qualita- 
tive analysis,  and  by  the  introduction  of  several  important  processes  for  the  analysis  or 
valuation  of  various  articles  of  commerce,  as  alkalies,  ores  of  manganese,  copper,  lead 
and  other  metals,  bleaching  powder,  guano  and  similar  manures,  saltpetre,  dtc.  The 
■work  includes  an  account  of  the  use  of  the  mouth  blowpipe  in  analysis,  the  detection  of 
poisons  in  organic  mixtures,  the  qualitative  analysis  of  urine  and  discrimination  of 
urinary  calculi,  and  the  operations  of  organic  analysis. 

8 
Dr.    GREGORY'S    OUTLINES    of   CHEMISTRY,    for    the 
Use  of  Students.    Fcp.  8vo.  12s.    Part  I.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  price  58. 
Fakt  II.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  price  7s.    {Now  Ready.) 

*iii*  Either  Part  may  be  purchased  eeparately. 
'  This  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  introduction  to  chemistry  which  has  yet  f^;)peared.    The 
directions  for  preparing  substances  are  usually  confined  to  the  best  method,  so  that  brevity  and 
selectness  are  combined.    The  size  and  the  price  of  this  little  work,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits, 
commend  it  to  every  student  of  chemistry.'— JLance^ 
*    *  Taylor  and  Walton's  Catalogue  will  be  sent/rec  of  expense  to  any  one  writing  for  it. 


IMPOBTANT  ifEW  wo&Ks.  —  Madeira, 
Brazil,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Chili,  Pern, 
Panmotu  Group,  Tahiti,  Saamoan  €hronp, 
New  Sontii  Wales,  New  Zealand,  the 
Islands  of  South  Pacific  and  Antarctic 
Oceans,  California,  and  the  North- 
west Coast  of  Oregon. 

Now  ready,  complete  in  5  vols.  dvo.  cloth, 
with  11  Maps,  and  500  Woodcuts; 
the  cheap  edition,  price  10s.  per  volume, 
of  the  Narrative  of 

THE     EXPLORING    EXPE- 
DITION round  the  WORLD,  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Government. 

A  few  copies  yet  remain  of  this  splendid 
edition,  in  5  vols,  imperial  8vo.  with  500 
beautiful  illustrations  and  atlas,  £S,  8s. : 
and  the  Government  edition,  5  vols, 
imperial  4to.  (only  ten  copies  for  sale), 

18  guineas. 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  work  of  great 
mter6&U**—Athenteuiftf  (first  notice). 

JOURNAL  of  an   AFRICAN 

CRUISER.    Comprising  Sketches  of  the 

Canaries,  the  Cape   de  Yerds,   Liberia, 

Madeira,  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  places 

of  interest  on  tiie  West  Coast  of  Africa; 

By  an  Officer  of  the  United  States  Nmvy. 

Edited  by  Nath.  Hawthorns.     12mo. 

3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"We  have  given  onr  readers  a  taste  of  the 
quality  of  this  pleasant  little  volume,  and 
nope  to  return  to  it,**— Athenteum. 

LETTERS  from  ITALY.     By  J. 
T.  HEADJ.ET.     I2mo.  38.  6d.  cloth. 
"Daguerreotypes  of  Italy  and  her  people.'' 

TALES.    By  Edgar  A.  Pde,  Esq. 
I2mo.  3s.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Foe  is  a  deep  thinker.^^CHMe. 

The  above  three  works  form  a  part  of 
an  original  copyright  series,  uniformly 
bound. 

FRUIT  and  FRUIT  TREES  of 
AMERICA :  the  Culture,  Propagation, 
and  Management,  in  the  Grarden  and 
Orchard,  of  Fruit  Trees  generally  ;  with 
descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of 
fruit,  native  and  foreign,  cultivated  in  this 
country.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Cor. 
Mem.  of  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  With  numerous  engravings, 
8vo.  14s. 

"This  is  a  valoable  practical  work,  and 
every  orchardlst  and  every  fhiit-grower  should 
possess  himself  of  its  stores  of  Informatioa.*' 

17.  S.  Gazette, 

Also,  by  the  same  Autiior, 

A  TREATISE  on  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING.  2d  Edition,  iromeroni 
plates,  18s. 


COTTAGE    ARCHITECTURE 

and  RURAL  RESIDENCES.    8vo.  14a. 

THE    EMPIRE    of    BRAZIL: 

Sketches  of  a  Residenco  and  Timvds  in 

Brazil,  embracing  Historical  and  Googfa- 

phical  Notices  of   the  Empire  and    its 

several    Provinces.       By    Danibl     P. 

Kidder.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  ISs.  doth, 

with  about  thirty  Engrafings,  Portzaits, 

and  Maps. 
**  A  work  of  rare  interest  and  value." 

New  York  CouHer. 

ETHNOLOGICAL  TRANSAC- 
TIONS :  Transactions  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society.  First  Yohime. 
Comprising  Gallatin's  Notes  on  Semi- 
Civilized  Nation^  of  Mexico,  Yucatan, 
&c. ;  Account  bf  .Ancient  Remains  in 
Tennessee;  Creek  Mound  in  Virginta; 
Himyritio  Inscriptions;  Pnnioo*labyan 
Monument,  &c.  &c.    8vo.  168.    - 

"The  design  is  a  noble  oneJ'^—'AtketueMWL, 

BARNES  on  EPHESIANS,  &c ; 
Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  Colossians.  By  Rev.  Axjibbt 
Barnes.     12mo.  4s.  6d. 

NOTES  on  EPISTLES  to 
THESSALONIANS,    to   TITUS,    and 

to  PHILEMON.     I2mo.  48.  6d. 

Also,  new  Editions  of 

NOTES  on  the  GOSPELS. 
2  vols.  Acts,  1  vol.  Corinthians,  2  v(^ 
Romans,  I  voL  Hebrews,  1  vol.  4s.  6d« 
each.    The  Book  of  Job,  2  vols.  12s. 

"  Most  comprehensire  and  vmlnable.'' 

GOETHE  and  SCHILLER'S 
CORRESPONDENDE.  Correqxmdenct 
between  Schiller  and  Gioethe,  from  1794 
to  1805.  Translated  by  Gbokgk  H. 
Caltbrt.    New  Edition,  post  8vo.  6ft. 

AMERICAN   FACTS.      Port 

8vo.  9s. 

<'We  never  derived  so  large  an  amonnt  of 
inft)rmati(Mi  from  so  small  a  Iwok  before.** 

BrigkUu  Gmm^m. 

"A  clever,  readable,  and  seasonable  bosk.** 


NORDHEIMER^S  HEBREW 
GRAMMAR.  New  and  cheaper  Editioa, 
2  vols,  royal  8vo.  248. 

WEBSTER'S  ENGUSH  DIC- 
TIONARY. New  Edition,  oontainii« 
11,000  more  words  than  the  4to.  Editionv 
2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  £Z.  38. 

BIG  ABEL  and  the  LITTLE 
MANHATTAN.    By  CoBKSLnm  Mav* 

THBW8.    12mo.  Is.  6d. 

COLUMBAT  on  DISEASES  of 
FEMALES.  Translated,  with  krgt  ndU 
ditions,  by  Dr.  Mmios.    8vo.  14s. 

London  s  Wiley  and  PotMni, 
6,  Waterloo  Pkoe. 
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MONS.  LB  PAGE'S  FRENCH  SCHOOL  COMPLETE. 

New  and  improved  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  price  reduced  to  9s.  6d.  bound, 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL; 

Comprising  the  ''  Echo  de  Paris,"  '*  Gift  of  fluency  in  French  Conversation/'  and 

**  The  Last  Step  to  Fmieh/' 

Each  of  which  may  be  had  separatdy,  as  the  Pupil  progresses. 

"The  first  of  the  works  comprised  in  this  collection  is  so  well  known  to  the  public,  and  has  met 
with  so  large  a  sale,  that  we  need  not  further  notice  it.  To  the  utility  of  the  two  latter  works  we 
beg  to  offer  onr  unqualified  testimon  y  of  praise.  In  *  The  liast  9  ten  to  French'  we  have  a  grammar 
of  the  lang^ua^e,  superior,  in  onr  opinion,  to  any  that  has  preceded  it,  both  in  sound  etymological 
research  and  m  the  simplicity  of  its  arrangement;  whilst  the  collection  of  M.  Le  Page's  three 
works  into  a  single  volume  famishes  a  complete  library  for  the  student  in  French,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  manual  of  conversatioB,  enabling  him  at  once  both  to  learn  and  to  speak  the  language." 

Parthenon, 

London :  Effingham  Wilson,  11,  Royal  Exchange ;  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  ;- 

and  idl  Booksellers. 


IQumCnsteli  ^ttatnt  Boolt  for  €f>visittmd* 

Ms.  CuNOALL  begs  to  announce,  that  he  will  shortly  have  ready  for  publication, 

A  BOOKE  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS, 

Illuminated  from  Ancient  MSS,  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  wiU  contain  a  selection  of  the  best  of  our  Old  English  Carols,  illuminated  with  Gold 
Borders,  in  the  splendid  Style  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  illustrated  with  beautiful 
Miniature  Paintings,  all  taken  from  choice  MSS.  in  die  British  Mnsenm.— -Specimen 
Pages  may  be  had  on  appHcation. 

12,  Old  Bond  Street,  September  1846. 
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WORKS  BY  GEORGE  COMBE. 


A    SYSTEM    of   PHRENOLOGY.     Fifth  Edition,  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PHRENOLOGY.    Sixth  Edition,  12ino.  price  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  of  PHRENOLOGY.    Eighth  Edition,  Svo.  Is. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  of  MAN,  considered  in  relation  to  external  Objebts. 
Of  tiiis  work  65,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  Swedish. — Pboplb's  Edition,  Is.  6d.  In  12mo. 
the  Seventh  Edition,  4s. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION:  its  Objects  and  Principles  elucidated.  8vo. 
pp.  80,  prioe  Is.  6d. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY;  or,  the  Duties  of  Man  considered  in  his  Indi- 
vidual, Domestic,  and  Social  Capacities.     Second  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

NOTES  (Moral,  Religrious,  Political,  Economical,  Educational,  and  Phreno- 
logical) on  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  £l.  lis.  6d.  bds. 

PHRENOLOGY  in  the  FAMILY.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Warnb. 
Royal  8vo.  Is. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  Published  Qaarterlj,  No.  81, 
for  October  1844. 

Edinburgh :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  and  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 


( 
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M.  DE  STRSSBIiEORI'B  WORK  ON  NBW  SOUTH  WAIiBB. 


Recently  published,  8vo.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerouB  Plates,  price  248. 

PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 


OF 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  &  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  GEOLOGICAL  MAP,  SECTIONS,  AND  DIAGRAMS, 
AND  FIGURES  OF  THE  ORGANIC  REMAINS. 


^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^■^1 


By  p.  E.  DE  STRZELECKI. 


TVom  The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLTT. 

REMARKABLE  produeUont  accrediting  highly  the  scientific  attammemU  qfihe 
author f  his  masculine  zeal  and  intrepidity  as  a  traveller,  and  his  emmdomr^ 
modesty,  and  clearness  as  a  writer.  The  subject,  moreover,  is  one  whiek 
ought  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  English  readers.  We  have  as  a  nation  a  large  stale, 
augmenting  with  every  successive  year,  in  these  our  colonies  qf  the  southern,  world: 
and  much  obligation  is  due  to  the  enlightened  foreigner  who  has  sought,  and  sucees^fuUy, 
to  render  his  Australian  researches  not  merely  profitable  to  science,  but  beneficial  also 
to  the  practical  interests  qf  the  numerous  aud  energetic  people  who  are  sprtadmg  the 
English  name  and  language  over  these  most  remote  shores. 


IN  the  various  knowledge  which  he  brings  to  his  researches  as  a  traveller, 
Strzelecki  is  a  worthy  disciple  qfthe  Humboldt  school.    He  has  eyes  well  tutored 
and  intelligent  for  every  part  and  province  qf  inquiry ;  for  mountains  and  their  t 
minerals;  for  the  great  under-world  of  fossil  existence ;  for  botany ;  for  all  the  com-  i 
ditions  qf  atmosphere  and  climate,  and  the  electrical  and  magnetical  phenomenm  wkiek 
act  so  largely  therein ;  ftr  agriculture  and  the  chemistry  qf  soils  ;  for  languofee  end  ' 
the  characters  qfman.     These  are  large  endowments,  and  they  are  honestly  used  :  with 
no  assumption  of  knowledge  noi  possessed,  and  with  ample  acknowledgmente  t(f  tke 
labours  qf  others  in  the  same  great  field, 

TO  this  valuable  work,  whether  read  in  this  country  or  not,  we  eon  venture  to 
guarantee  an  assured  place,  present  and  perspective,  in  the  libraries  qfAmstroHm. 
M,  De  Strzelecki  apologises  m  the  Preface  for  his  style,  as  ^foreign  and  m^ 
idiomatic,*  In  this  we  wholly  differ  with  him.  His  language  throughout  is  demr  mmi 
vigorous,  and,  as  our  extracts  have  shewn,  possesses  the  English  idiom  in  m  degree  very 
remarkable  for  a  foreigner.  We  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  meet  the  same  style  m 
any  future  volume  which  his  Journals  may  offer  to  the  public.  From  the  spetimene  ^ 
his  manuscript  journals  occasionally  afforded  m  the  present  volume,  we  are  usUJutiifiid 
in  desiring  that  they  may  hereqfter  become  known  to  us  in  their  more  entire  etmte* 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  6resn«  and  Longmans. 
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SPLENDID  NHW  "VVORK  IN  UTHOGRAPHV. 

HARDINa^S  SKETCHES  OF  EDINBURGH. 


»^^^^S^^^*^^^N^*^^^«ifcrf^^^^^^»^^^^^^^^^ 


Preparing  for  PubUeatioHf  in  Extra  Imperial  Folio^ 

Price  to  Subscribers,  each  Part,  £l,  lis.  6d.  printed  in  Tinted  Idthography ; 
and  £Z.  38.  coloured  and  mounted  same  as  the  Origiual  Drawings, 

SKETCHES  OF 

EDINBURGH  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 


By  J.  D.  HARDING,  Esq.      . 

FROM  DRAWINGS  MADE  FOR  THIS  WORK  BY  HIMS5LF, 

AND  BY  THB  FOLLOWING  DISTINGUISHED  ARTISTS- 

CLARKSON  STANFIELD,  Esq.  R.A.,  WM.  L.  LEITCH,  Esq. 
HORATIO  MACCULLOCH,  Esq.  R.S.A. 

AND  AI^O  FROM  THB  UNIQUE  AND  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  MADE  BY 

JAMES  SKENE,  Esq.  of  Rubislaw. 


TO  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  AN  HISTORICAC  NOTICE  OF  THE  CITY,  AND  OF  THE  MOST 
INTERESTING  LOCALITIES  IN  THE  ENVIRONS,  UNDER  THE  TITLE  OF 

EDINBURGH  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


While  there  are  few  Cities  in  Great  Britain  which  possess  so  many  interesting 
associations  as  Edinburgh,  none  certainly  in  this  country,  and  very  few  on  the  Conti« 
nent,  can  at  all  compare  with  it  in  those  natural  advantages  of  position  and  surrounding 
scenery,  which  render  the  Scottish  Capital  admittedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pictaresque  Cities  in  the  world.  Its  varied  features  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  now  so 
generally  known,  and  have  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  them  here. — '*  Where,"  says  the  ingenious  author  of  Peter* s  Letters ^ 
"  did  streets  or  city  ever  afford  such  a  prospect  ?  .  .  Here  is  all  the  sublimity  of  situation 
and  scenery — mountains  near  and  afar  off — rocks  and  glens — and  the  sea  itself,  almost 
within  hearing  of  its  waves.  .  .  The  view  changes  every  moment  as  you  proceed ;  yet 
what  grandeur  of  unity  in  the  general  and  ultimate  impression !"  And  he  concludes  the 
magnificent  description  of  the  City  Which  follows,  with  these  words — *'  Such  was  my  first 
view  of  Edinburgh.  I  descended  again  into  h«r  streets  in  a  sort  of  stupor  of  admira- 
tion."    Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  sentiments  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  entertained 


Edinburgh  Rev.  N".  165— Oc^.  1845.] 
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for  his  native  city,  the  beauties  of  which  he  delighted  to  record.  In  perusing  such  lines 
as  those  descriptive  of  Marmion's  approadi  to  the  ancient  Capital  of  Scotland,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  we  are  most  deeply  affected  by  the  charms  of  the  poetry  itadf,  or 
by  the  impression  so  beautifully  conveyed  of  the  personal  feelings  of  its  illustrious 
Author.  And  Sir  David  Wilkib,  with  patriotic  exultation,  and  with  an  eloquence 
and  accuracy  of  criticism  which  leave  nothing  to  be  added,  thus  expresses  himself, — 
**  What  the  tour  of  Europe  was  necessary  to  see  elsewhere,  I  now  find  congregated  in 
this  one  City.  Here  are  alike  the  beauties  of  Prague  and  Saltzburg — ^here  are  tiie 
romantic  sites  of  Orvieto  and  Tlvoli^and  here  is  all  the  magnificence  of  the  admired 
Bays  of  Genoa  and  Naples.  Here,  indeed,  to  the  poetic  fancy,  may  be  found  realiaed 
the  Roman  Capitol  and  the  Grecian  Acropolis." 

While  such  is  the  splendour  of  the  City,  the  rural  charms  of  her  Environs  are  not 
lets  worthy  of  admiration.  The  names  of  Roslin  and  Hawthomden  convey  ideas  of 
perfect  natural  beauty,  even  as  strongly  as  they  do  those  of  historical  and  classic  interest ; 
while  to  enumerate  all  the  odter  scenes  of  picturesque  loveliness  in  the  neighboariiood  of 
Edinburgh  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  Prospectus.  Cndgmillar,  Dalmeoy,  Mel- 
ville, Dalkeith,  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  principal  of  these— 


**  Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove. 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen, 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love. 

And  classic  Hawthomden  V* 


But  tiiere  are  spots  of  almost  equal  beauty  in  every  direction,  extending  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pentlands,  and  affording  on  the  other,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  opportunities  of  combining  Landscape  and  Sea  Views  of  the  most  beautiful 
description. 

That  the  Pictorial  Illustration  of  this  noble  City  and  its  suirounding  Scenery 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  much  beauty  and  grandeur,  has  not  hitherto  been  undertaken, 
is  not  a  little  surprising,  and  is  best  to  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  preference  too 
often  given  to  what  is  foreign  over  what  is  our  own ;  and  of  which  the  natural  result  has 
been,  that  while  other  countries  have  been  searched  for  all  they  could  afford  of  the 
Romantic  and  the  Beautiful,  innumerable  examples  of  these  qualities  in  our  own  land 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  illustrated  at  all,  and  certainly  still  await  the  highest 
effbrts  of  the  pencil.  Before  all  others  Edinburgh  and  its  Environs  may  well  be 
placed,  and  to  these  it  is  now  intended,  in  the  present  Publication,  to  do  ample  justice. 

The  Work  will  be  Lithographed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  HARDING,  in  the  highest  style 
of  which  that  beautiful  Art  is  capable.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  exquisite 
**  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,''  and  other  Works  of  this  eminent  Artist,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  present  will  fully  equal,  if  it  does  not  indeed  surpass,  any  of  his 
former  effbrts  ;  while  the  distinguished  names  associated  with  Mr.  Harding's,  in  the 
production  of  the  Original  Drawings,  aff'ord  a  further  guarantee,  were  such  required, 
of  the  first-rate  excellence  which  will  mark  the  execution  of  the  Work  in  every  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  beautiful  works  of  modem  genius,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  direct  attention  to  the  Drawings  and  Sketches  that  have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  fully  illastrating  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time.  Many  of  these  are  of  the  rarest 
taid  most  valuable  character,  and  all  furnish  singularly  graphic  and  picturesque  views  of 
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interesting  scenes  in  the  Old  City,  now  either  swept  away,  or  only  existing  in  a  moder- 
nized form.  Mr.  Skene's  Drawings,  especially,  are  for  the  present  purpose  almost 
invalnable ;  and  were  prized  so  highly  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  at  one  time  intended, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Skene,  to  have  brought  them  out,  illustrated  by  his  own  pen 
with  history  and  anecdote  of  the  scenes  they  represent.  This,  however,  was  prevented 
by  other  circumstances ;  and  the  Collection  is  now  for  the  first  tims  to  be  made  public. 

The  Letterpress  of  this  Work  will  not  be  of  that  slight  and  unimportant  character 
which  is  often  found  in  Illustrated  Works  of  the  same  high  order ;  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, contain  copious  Histories  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  and  the  Castle,  carefully  com- 
piled from  the  most  authentic  sources ;  historical  and  traditionary  Notices  of  the  more 
remarkable  localities,  and  of  the  City  in  general ;  combined  with  sketches  of  manners  and 
customs  of  the  denizens  of  Edinburgh  Past,  iirterspersed  with  much  curious  and 
amusing  anecdote ; — while  many  scenes  in  the  Environs  will  also  afford  scope  for  simflar 
illustration.  This  portion  of  the  Work,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  highly  interest- 
ing both  to  the  antiquary  and  the  historian,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Work  will  be  comprised  in  Ten  Parts,  each  containing  at  least  Six  Plates 
and  Twenty-four  pages  of  Letterpress.  Part  I.  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  February,  1846, 
and  the  succeeding  Parts  at  regular  intervals  of  Three  Months.  Price  to  Subscribers, 
each  Part,  £l.  lis.  6d.  printed  in  Tinted  Lithography;  and  £Z.  3s.  Coloured  and 
Mounted  same  as  the  original  Drawings. 


CONTENTS  OF  PART  I. 

TITLE-PAGE — Gateway  at  Holtrood,  etc.     .        .    J.  D.  Harding. 

EDINBURGH  FROM  THE  SEA.        .        .        .        .    C.  Stanfibld,  R.A. 

HEAD  OP  THE  WEST  BOW— Lookno  down  the  ?    xxr  r    j  — ,«- 
High  Street S    W.  L.  Leitch. 


THE  CASTLE — South-East  View    . 

EDINBURGH    IN   THE    OLDEN   TIME  —  Two  ^ 
Views.    1.  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  with  the 
LucKENBooTHs.    2.  The  Tron  Church,  etc, 
before  the  opening  of  the  South  Bridge. 
From  the  Skene  Collection 

INTERIOR  OP  ROSLIN  CHAPEL 

PALACE     AND     CHAPEL     OF     HOLYROOD, 


H,  MacCullocb,  R.S.A. 


J.  D.  Harding. 


W.  L.  Leitch. 


J^.CB      AND      UHAFEL      Olf      liULYKUOD,  \ 

Arthur's  Seat,  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  etc.,  I-     J.  D.  Harding. 

FROM  THE  CaLTON  HiLL  .  .  .  •  J 

The  Letterpreit  will  commence  the 
HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  CASTLE. 


EDINBURGH :    ALEXANDER  CRICHTON,  54,  PRINCES  STREET. 
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THB  RBUGIOUB  OONTROVBRST  IN  FSANOB. 


Recently  published,  post  8to.  price  98. 

PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  &  FAMILIES. 

{Du  Priirej  de  la  Femmey  de  la  Famille.) 

« 

By  J.  MICHELET. 

TRANtLATSD  FROM  THB  FBBMCH  (tHIBD  BOITION)  WITH  THB  AUTHOB's  PBRMISSION, 

By  C.  cocks, 

Dachelier-it-Lettres,  and  Profe&sor  (brevet^)  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the 

Royal  Colleges  of  France. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLII. 

|HIS  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  countless  pamphlets  and  volnmet 
called  forth  by  the  great  religions  controversy  now  raging  in  France; 
remarkable  not  only  from  the  character  and  position  of  the  anthory  whose 
manner  of  writing,  with  all  its  excellencies  and  defects,  is  here  di^ilayed 
in  singular  distinctness ;  but  also  as  revealing  more  fully  the  real  nature  of  the  contest, 
the  aims  of  the  conflicting  parties,  the  moral  force  at  the  command  of  either,  the  princi- 
ples of  (we  fear)  their  irreconcileable  hostility. 

fT  this,  in  truth,  is  a  writer  whom  we  scarcely  think  it  fair  to  bind  down  to  Hat 
full  meaning  of  his  own  most  forcible  and  brilliant  passages.  M.  Michelet  is 
an  historian  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  in  some  of  the  qualifications  of  that  noblest 
literary  function,  unrivalled  or  almost  unrivalled  in  the  present  day.  He  is  profound 
and  indefatigable  in  research ;  in  his  composition  he  has  a  singular  felicity  of  arranging 
and  grouping  his  facts  almost  in  a  dramatic  form ;  some  parts  of  his  narratiye  pass  like 
scenes  before  the  imagination ;  he  has  practised  skill,  and  at  times  oonsumnurta  snooesi, 
not  merely  in  the  description,  but  in  the  impersonation  of  character ;  he  has  wonderfbl 
power  in  throwing  himself  back  into  other  periods,  and  environing  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  incidents  of  the  time  j  he  lives,  and  makes  us  live,  among  the  men  and  the 
deeds,  the  passions  and  opinions,  of  each  successive  period.  And  the  age,  too,  lives 
again ;  it  is  M.  Michelet's  boast,  and  no  ungrounded  boast,  constantly  to  renew  its 
actual,  peculiar,  characteristic  life. 


n 


A  book  uniting  many  excellencies  :  the  interest  of  the  memoir,  the  fervency  of  a 
theological  enquiry,  and  the  pungency  and  force  of  a  dissection  of  human  nature.  We 
recommend  it  most  earnestly  to  our  readers,  as  not  only  powerful  and  profound,  but  as 
written  so  clearly  and  agreeably  that  the  most  volatile  and  inattentive  will  comprehend 
and  enjoy  the  remarkable  disclosures  made  in  its  pages.''— Jbrrolo's  Magazinb. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Grben,  and  Longmans. 
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In  One  Volnmey  price  7s.  6d.  clothe  with  twelve  Steel  EngraviDgs  of  Dinner  Goufses 
for  various  Seasons,  and  Directions  for  Carving ; 

THE  PRACTICAL  COOK;  English  and  Foreign  ;  containing  a  great 
variety  of  Old  Receipts  improved  and  re-modelled,  and  many  Original  Receipts  in 
English,  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish,  Polish,  Dutch,  American,  Swiss,  and  Indian 
Cookery;  with  copious  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  all  Provisions — the  Laying.out  a 
Table— giving  small  and  large  Dinners,  and  the  Management  of  a  Cellar.  By  Joseph 
Breoion,  formerly  Cook  to  H.  E.  Prince  Rausmosski ;  to  H.  H.  the  Prince  Nicholas 
Esterhazy ;  to  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury;  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  Anns  Miller,  Cook  in  several  English  Families  of  Distinction. 

"  This  is  a  most  formidable  rival  to  all  previous  existing  cookery-books.  While  Kitchener  and 
Rundell  are  quite  equalled.  Ude  and  the  *  Cuisinier  Royal'  are  simplified  and  economised.  We 
are  further  introduced  to  the  curiosities  of  Russian  and  American  cookery,  while  a  host  of  receipts 
which  every  one  was  anxious  for,  fTom  the  repertory  of  Indian  and  German  kitchens,  are  also  to 
be  met  with.  The '  Practical  Cook'  appears  really  to  be  the  richest  compendium  of  good  things, 
and  the  best  guide  to  the  art  of  cooking  them,  that  is  now  to  be  met  with.'' 

New  Monthly  Maqazinb. 

"  The  style  throughout  is  careftil  and  methodical,  and  the  receipts  given  with  such  clearness 
that '  she  who  bastes  may  read.'  "—Morning  Chboniclb. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  BY  FINDEN. 
Just  published,  Part  VI.  (appearing  on  the  1st  of  every  Month), 

FINDEN'S  BEAUTIES  of  MOORE:  being  a  Series  of  Portraits  of 
the  principal  Female  Characters  of  that  popular  Poet.  From  Paintings  by  eminent 
Artists,  made  expressly  for  the  Work.  Engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  by,  or  under 
the  immediate  Superintendence  of,  Mr.  Edward  Finden  ;  with  descriptive  Letter-press. 
Each  Number  contains  four  Plates,  with  Illustrative  Letter-press,  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinsiuished  Female  Writer.  Prints,  imp.  4to.  58. ;  Proofis,  on  India  paper,  Adas  4to. 
8s. ;  Proofs,  on  India  paper,  Colombier  folio,  of  which  a  few  only  will  be  printed,  without 
Letter-press,  12s. 


T 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL'S  MONTHLY  SERIES~(con/mtie(Q. 
This  day  is  published,  in  One  Volume,  doth,  78. 

HE  LIFE  of  MOZART;  including  his  CORRESPONDENCE.   By 
Edward  Holmes,  Author  of  "  A  Ramble  among  the  Musicians  of  Grermany,"  &c. 


T 


On  November  1st  will  be  published  (to  be  completed  in  Two  Parts),  Part  I.  of 
HE  FALCON  FAMILY;  or.  Young  Iebland.    A  Comic  Novel, 


THE   LIFE  of  GEORGE   CANNING.    By  Robert  Bell,  Author 
of  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets,''  &c.  &c. 

The  First  Part  of  this  Biography  will  not  appear  till  the  1st  of  January,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Author  to  avail  himself  of  some  £nesh.  sources  of  information  which  have 
been  recently  opened  to  him,  and  whidi,  it  is  believed,  will  canfer  increased  interwt  and 
valae  on  the  work; 

Now  completed,  in  Three  Volumes,  price  23s. 

q^HE      WANDERING      JEW.      By  Eugene  Sue. 

"*"       %*  The  Work  may  still  be  had  in  Numbers,  Parts,  and  Volumes;  and  Subscribers 
Ai'e  recommended  to  complete  their  Sets  without  delay. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  186,  STRAND. 


YaJuable  Commentaries  and  Expositions, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

WARD  AND  CO.,  27,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


I. 

In  one  handaome  Tolome,  imperial  8to.,  1400  pages,  price  SOs.  doth ;  408.  morocco, 

THE  CONDENSED  COMMENTARY,  and  Family  Exposition  of 
the  HOLY  BIBLE.  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  Containing  the  Text 
according  to  the  received  Translation ;  the  most  approved  Readings  and  MargUial  ilefe- 
rences.  With  upwards  of  30,000  Notes.  Embodying  the  most  valaable  Critidsms  of 
Ainsworth,  Patrick,  Lonth,  Whitby,  Poole,  Henry,  GiU,  Scott,  Clark,  Doddridge,  Gayse, 
Macknight,  Campbell,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  other  criticisms  gleaned  from  Leigh,  Parkhw^ 
Home,  Bloomfield,  Townsend,  Calmet,  Harmer,  S.  Burder,  and  other  bibHcal  labourers ; 
the  whole  forming  a  portable  volome  of  great  elegance  and  utility,  with  many  Original 
Notes,  and  Reflections  for  family  use,  never  before  published. 

*^*  The  above  is  strongly  recommended  by  numerous  Clergymen  and  Dissenting 
Ministers.  A  spedmen  of  Uie  work,  with  a  list  of  recommendations,  and  the  notices  (? 
the  public  press,  may  be  bad,  post  free,  upon  application  to  the  publishers. 

''For  those  who  can  purchase  hat  one  Commentary,  certaiidy  no  one  can  equal  it." 

RbV.  F.  CliOWBS. 

XL 

THE  CHILD'S  COMMENTATOR  on  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 
By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin.  A  new  and  elegant  Edition,  in  royal  16mo.,  illus- 
trated wiUi  new  and  beautiful  Engravings.  Vol.  1,  now  ready,  price  6t,  Vol.  2,  to 
complete  the  work,  in  November. 

IIL 

AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  GOSPEL  of  JESUS  CHRIST  according 
to  JOHN.  By  GsoRGS  Hutchison,  Minister  of  the  Gospd  at  Edinburgh,  1657. 
Medium  8vo.  9s. 

tv. 

A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  of  the  EPISTLE  of  PAUL  to  the 
HEBREWS.     By  D.  Dickson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Divmity  in  the  Univenity  ol 


uy  u. 
Glasgow,  1649.    Medium  8vo.  Is.  8d. 


V. 


NOTES,  EXPLANATORY  and  PRACTICAL,  on  the  EPISTLES 
of  PAUL  to  the  CORINTHIANS.  By  the  Rev.  Albert  Barne3.  Medium  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

VL 

NOTES,  CRITICAL  and  PRACTICAL,  on  the  BOOK  of  GENESIS. 
By  GsoRGK  BirsH,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature,  Neif  York  City  Uni- 
versity,   With  Map.    Medium  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

VIL 

By  the  same  Author, 

NOTES,  CRITICAL  and  PRACTICAL,  on  the  BOOKS  of  JOSHUA 
and  JUDGES.  Designed  as  a  general  Hdp  to  Biblical  Reading  and  Instruction.  Witii 
Map.    Medium  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

VIIL 

A  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  EPISTLES  of  PAUL  to  the 
GALATIANS,  EPHESIANS,  PHILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  and  THESSALO- 
NIANS.  By  James  Fergusson,  Minister  of  the  Gospd  at  Kilwinning,  1656.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  10s.  6d. 

IX. 

NOTES,  EXPLANATORY  and  PRACTICAL,  on  the  ACTS  of 
the  APOSTLES.    By  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.    Reprinted  from  the  American  Edi- 
i   tion  of  1841.    With  a  Map.    Medium  8vo.  6s. 


IN  TWENTY-ONE  VOLUMES  QUARTO, 

Illustrated  by  506  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  many  Thousands  on  Wood,  with  a  general 

^Indez  of  upwards  of  68,000  References, 

THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNICA. 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 

EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  NAPIER. 

'*The '  Encycloptedia  Britannica '  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge,  reflecting  honour  upon 
the  age  and  country  that  have  produced  it.  We  know  of  nothing  in  any  language  approaching  to 
it  in  ^ness  and  accuracy  of  matter,  or  in  excellency  of  arrangement."— Standaud. 

In  paper,  printing,  and  embellishment,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  value  of  its  contents, 
the  work  is  accommodated  to  the  improved  tastes  and  advanced  information  of  the  times ; 
and,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  study  or  occasional  reference,  the  Proprietors 
are  satisfied  that  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  '^  Encyclopeedia  Britannica''  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  valuable  addition  which  can  be  made  to  a  modem  library. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  adverting  to  the  pre-eminent  value  of 
this  Encyclopedia,  observes,  that  '^  An  Australian  or  New  Zealand  settler t  who  l^  Ma 
home  with  no  other  accomplishment  but  that  qf  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  county 
might,  with  such  a  companion,  beguile  his  long  and  weary  voyage,  and  become  a  welU 
informed  man  bqfore  he  reached  his  destination.** 

An  Index  of  68,000  References,  compiled  with  great  industry  and  judgment,  is  appended 
to  the  work,  forming  a  ready  key  to  its  multi£mous  contents. 


NEW  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

SCOTLAND—Price  3s.  6d.  bound, 
The  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  from 
the  Contribution  of  Patrick  Fraser 
Ttti.br,  Esq.  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Bri- 
tannica; Enlarged  and  Continued  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  the  Rev.  James  Tay- 
lor, A.M. ;  and  Adapted  to  the  Purposes 
of  Tuition,  by  Alex.  Reid,  A.M.,  Rector 
of  the  Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh. 

PALESTINE.— Price  38.  6d:,  or, 
with  Map  of  Palestine,  4s.,  The  HISTORY 
of  PALESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal 
Age  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  Intro- 
ductory Chapters  on  the  Geography  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on 
the  Customs  and  Institutions  of  the 
Hebrews.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A., 
Editor  of  **  The  Pictorial  Bible,"  &c.  &c. 
With  Questions  for  Examination,  by 
Alex.  Reid,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Circus 
Place  SchooL 

ROME. — Price  6s.  bound,  with  a 
Map  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  HISTORY 
of  ROME.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hether- 
INGTON,  M.A.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Topography  and  Statistics  of  Modem 
Rome.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Tatlor,  M.A. 

*;it*  "Without  suppressing  those  tradi- 
tionary legends  which  are  blended  with  the 
earlier  records  of  Roman  History,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  in  the  present  work 
to  distinguish  between  Fact  and  Fable,  and 
to  make  the  latter  subserve  the  important 
purpose  of  elucidating  and  of  fixing  in  the 
Miemory  those  real  events  from  which  the 
fabtilous  legends  have  arisen. 


BOOKS  ON  SPORTING,  &c. 

The  HORSE  and  the  HOUND; 
their  various  Uses  and  Treatment,  indoors 
and  out ;  including  Practical  Instructions 
in  Horsemanship.  To  which  is  added,  a 
Treatise  on  Horse  Dealing,  wherein  the 
maxim  **  Caveat  emptor,"  is  enforced, 
and  a  recital  given  of  some  of  the  first 
Legal  and  Veterinary  Authorities  on  the 
question  of  Soundness  and  Unsoundness 
of  Horses.  By  Nimrod.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  after 
Drawings  by  Cooper,  Aiken,  Barenger, 
and  Femeley  of  Melton  Mowbray.'  Second 
Edition,  in  a  handsome  volume,  post  8vo. 
price  12s. 

*»*  The  Engravings  on  Steel  include  por- 
traits of  a  Racer,  a  Hnnter,  a  Hackney,  and 
of  a  celebrated  Fox-hound.  Among  the  other 
illustrations  (after  designs  by  Aiken)  are  the 
Finish  of  a  Race,  Uimarbouring  tne  Stag. 
Horsenum  Mountmg,  The  Good  and  Bad 
Seats,  The  Military  Seat,  The  Jockey  Seated, 
Hounds  in  their  Lodginr-Rooms,  The  Faulty 
Hound,  Selling  a  Horse,  &c.  &c. 

The  ROD  and  the  GUN.  Bemg 
Two  Treatises  on  Angling  and  Shoot- 
ing ;  the  former  by  Jambs  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.  &c. ;  the  latter  by  the  Author 
of  **  The  Oakleigh  Shooting  Code.*'  A 
New  Edition,  in  a  handsome  volume,  post 
8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood 
and  Steel.     Price  10s.  6d.^ 

A  MANUAL  of  VETERINARY 
SCIENCE  ;  forming  the  Article  under 
that  head  in  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the 
<*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  By  William 
Dick,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  to 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Post 
8vo.  3s. 


ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK,  EDINBURGH ; 

Longman  and  Co, ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  and  Co.  London ;  and  John  Cumming,  Dublin. 
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a  LITBRATURE  a 


ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY, 

DEDICATED  to  ths  TOUNG  HOUSEKEEPEBS  or  ENGLAND, 
"  A  boot  that  it  speedily  finding  ilt  way  to  every  dresser  i«  the  kingdom" 

MOHHINQ    FOST. 


Just  pnblithed,  fcp.  Svo.  with  woodcuts,  price  7/6, 

MODERN   COOKERY, 

IN   ALL   ITS   BRANCHES, 

BEDnCED  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  EASY  PEACTICE, 

fat  tftt  ast  of  Jritott  ;familit6. 

In  a  Series  op  Receipts, 
AH  ^  iBikh  hmt  Emm  ttritlly  Teittd,  and  art  gleeit  milk  Iht  mml  niniife  Bxactntu. 

By  ELIZA  ACTON. 

From  the  Preke  (o  the  Xew  EdidoQ. 

preparing  (omtlUr  New  Edition  iff  the  Modbut  Cookbbt  Jvr  the  prrm, 
within  10  very  lAort  a  lime  of  ilt  firtt  puilicalion,  the  Aitlhorett  hae  endit- 
eaured  to  lAeui  Aer  tetue  nf  the  gratifying  reception  ichich  hat  been  give*  A> 
the  wort,  ty  Improving  it  to  tie  tilmotl  nf  her  pouter.  To  ibie  end  the  hae  gladlf 
availed  hertelf  of  the  tpace  afforded  by  a  ilight  varialion  in  the  liie  qfthe  type,  to  add 
a  large  Dumber  of  new  and  ezccUent  Kiceipts,  wMch,  like  all  that  the  volume  originaDj 
ooDtained,  bsTe  Ikcq  tested  witli  exceeding  care.  She  hae  alto  arranged  the  dithtt 
appropriate  to  the  Finl  and  Seeond  Courte  under  Ihe  French  namee  nf  entries  awd 
eatremeta,  bi/tehich  they  are  nou  commonly  ditlinguithed ;  and  in  explanation  oftkeie, 
and  tome  fete  other  Foreign  Terrne,  urhicA  may  not  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all  her 
rtadere,  a  ihort  Vocainlary  hae  fem  annexed  to  the  booh.  Every  eaierlion  hae,  ■* 
fact,  teen  made,  ichieh  the  extremely  ihort  period  that  eoidd  be  commanded  ^>r  lit 
purpoie  would  allow,  both  lo  eorrict  the  wori  throughout,  and  to  augment  at  much  m 
pottible  it*  value,  by  increaeing  iti  uttfulnet:  It  mnst,  however,  be  observed,  Uiat  »i 
elFort  OD  the  part  of  the  Authoress  can  ensure  a  satisfactorj  resalt  of  her  labonra,  imkB 
the  directions,  which  have  coat  her  so  much  toil,  and  whidi,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  | 
bilure,  have,  in  many  instances,  been  repeated  almost  to  tediouin«ss,  be  implidtJy  fd-  < 
lowed  by  the  learner :  she  cannot  answer  for  Qieir  soccess  if  they  be  not  strictly  adhered  ; 
to,  thdr  very  eiactness  rendering  any  deviation  from  them  always  likely  to  endanger  it 
Attention  to  tkit  point  it  the  more  ttrongly  urged,  became  the  object  of  the  writer,  «  ( 
iaiing  the  infinite  paint  of  having  each  teparate  Receipt  of  a  Seriei  qf  upwardt  ef  ^ 
Eleven  Hundred  worked  through  before  xt  woe  interted  in  the  volume,  that  the  might 
atture  herse(f  of  ilt  entire  correcineti  and  real  practical  utility,  and  taftly  guarantee  , 
them  to  othert,  mutt  be  at  once  drfeated  if  her  tasfnwffoM  be  dtparttdfroM.  I 

_^ [Contimed.      \ 
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ACTON'S  MODERN   COOKERY -Conimued. 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 


PTER  a  careful  examination  of  Miss  Acton's  Cookery  Bookj  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  hers  is  the  most  perfect  compendium  of  the  art  qf 
modern  cookery j  eoer  offered  to  the  public, — Weekly  Dispatch. 

J^  OTH  the  matter  and  the  arrangement  adopted  are  most  excellent.      The  use  of 
Miss  Acton's  recipes  will  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  labours  qf  the  kitchen^ 
to  save  llbth  labour  and  expense,  and  to  ensure  satisfactory  results. — Atlas. 

I^LIZA  ACTON 'may  congratulate  herself  on  having  composed  a  work  of  great 
utility.     Her  Cookery-book  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  compendium  of 
the  art  that  has  yet  been  published, — Morning  Post. 


^^AVING  subjected  Miss  Acton's  Cookery  to  the  severe  test  cf  practice,  we  feel 
convinced  that  to  the  practical  woman,  who  seeks  to  combine  comfort  with 
economy,  her  recipes  will  prove  an  invaluable  treasure. — Sunday  Times. 


\N  so  far  as  we  are  qualified  to  judge,  the  book  is  a  good  book.     The  arrangement 
is  natural.     British  is  the  system  on  which  it  is  based.     The  methods  are  clearly 
described,  and  obviously  founded  on  chemical  principles. — Spectator. 

S^^ANV  of  Miss  Acton's  receipts  are  new  and  elegant.     Both  the  quantity  of  every 
article  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  each,  and  the  time  required  for  its 
preparation,  are  minutely  stated, — a  novel  and  valuable  feature — Britannia. 

^^UR  notice  of  this  excellent  Cookery  has  extended  to  an  unusual  length ;  and  we 
conclude  by  expressing  our  conviction  that  Miss  Acton's  is  considerably  the  best 
book  qfits  class  yet  produced.^-lhhVBTRATED  London  News. 

^g^  OME  of  the  sauces  for  which  Miss  Acton  has  furnished  recipes  are  so  piquant 
and  relishing  that  a  man  might  almost  digest  his  own   grandmother  with  them. 
Her  soups  might  beget  an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death. — Sun. 

mB^HOSE  better  qualified  than  ourselves  to  report  on  this  volume,  say,  that  the  • 
directions  are  clear,  simple,  and  generally  excellent,  and  that  Miss  Acton's  ^ 
Cookery  will  be  found  an  us^l  work, — ATHENiStiM. 

g^l&g  submitted  this  volume  to  more  than  one  prqfessor  of  the  art  qf  Cookery,    Their 
report  is  very  favourable.     We  are  assured  that  Miss  Acton's  instructions  may 
be  sqfely  followed  ;  that  her  recipes  are  distinguished  for  excellence,^— Qi^oum, 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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IMPORTANT  GEOGRAPHICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 

This  day  is  pubUshedy 

I. 

In  imperial  folio,  Part  I.  of 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS:  a 
Series  of  Maps  illustrating  the  Geo- 
graphical Distribation  of  Natural  Phaeno- 
mena.  By  Hbnbt  Bbeghaus,  LL.D., 
F.R.G.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Geodesy, 
Berlin,  and  Principal  of  the  Geographical 
Institute,  Potsdam  ;  and  Alexander 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  Geographer 
at  Edinburgh  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Greographical 
Society,  Berlin ;  and  Editor  of  **  The  Na- 
tional  Atlas/' 

This  Work  will  be  completed  in  Ten 
Parts,  each  Part  containing  Three  Maps, 
with  descriptive  Letterpress ;  to  be  issued 
every  alternate  month,  price  One  Guinea. 

II. 

Brought  up  to  the  period  of  publication, 
New  Editions  of 

THE  NATIONAL  ATLAS  of 
GENERAL,  COMMERCIAL,  and 
POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Con- 
structed from  the  most  Recent  and  Au- 
thentic Sources.  By  Alexander  K. 
Johnston,  F.R.G.S. 

Two  Editions  of  this  Work,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  Fifteen  Parts,  each  Part  contain- 
ing Three  Maps  or  Letterpress,  consisting 
of  an  Index  of  every  place  of  interest  or 
importance  in  the  world,  will  be  issued  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month. 

Impressions  from  the  Copperplates,  on 
thick  drawing  paper,  richly  and  systemati- 
cally coloured,  price  Ten  Shillings  per 
Part. 

The  Lithographed  Impression,  outlined, 
price  Five  Shiliiiigs  per  Part. 

***  The  complete  work,  as  lately  pub- 
lished, half-bound  rus-ia  or  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  can  still  be  obtained,  price  Eight 
Guineas. 

Edinburgh :  John  Johnstone ;  W.  and 
A.  K.  Johnston ;  and  Cowan  and  Co. 
London :  T.  W.  Saunders,  Charing  Cross ; 
and  R.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster 
I  Row.  Glasgow:  J.  Lumsden  and  Son. 
'^oblin :  J.  Cumming. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  lOs^  6d.  d. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  and 
WRITINGS  of  THOMAS  CART- 
WRIGHT,  B.D.  the  Dbtinguished  Puritan 
Reformer ;  including  the  Principal  E^cde- 
siastical  Movements  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  B&ook, 
Author  of  **  lives  of  the  Puritans/'.  Stc. 

In  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  ARGU- 
MENT AGAINST  APOSTOLICAL 
SUCCESSION ;  including  its  Affiliated 
Errors,  the  Supremacy  of  Peter,  the 
Graduated  Scale  of  Ministerial  Orders, 
and  the  Conveyance  of  Grace  *by  the 
Laying  on  of  Hands.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Strattbn. 

London :  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 


5th  Thousand,  1  voL  8vo.  with  Map  by 
Arrowsmith,  &c.,  123.  cloth  lettered, 

CHINA  :  its  State  and  Prospects, 
with  especial  Reference  to  the  Diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel;  containing  allosions 
to  the  Antiquity,  Extent,  Population. 
Civilization,  Literature,  Religion,  and 
Manners  of  the  Chinese.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Mbdhurst,  D.D.  twenty  yean 
a  Missionary  to  the  Chinese. 

London :  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Bi>w. 

Just  published,  in  one  thick  volume  (672 
pages,)  12mo.  price  78.  bound, 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS 
of  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient 
and  Modem  ;  with  a  Table  of  Chronology. 
A  new  Edition,  with  considerable  Ad- 
ditions to  the  Author's  Text,  numoroos 
Notes,  and  a  Continuatioii  from  the 
Revolution  in  1688  to  the  present  Time. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Brandon  Turner,  M.  A 

*:^*  Besides  the  Continuation,  which 
extends  to  140  pages,  and  the  Additioiis 
to  the  Author's  Text  (inserted  vrithia 
brackets),  where  further  illustration  seemed 
necessary,  thirteen  new  Sections  have  been 
added,  which  include  an  outline  of  Jewish 
History,  and  other  subjects  hivherto  wholly 
omitted.  The  Dates  of  important  events 
have  been  also  almost  uniformly  inserted 
in  the  Text,  an  advantage  which  will  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  student  of  history. 
Ail  these  additions  together  with  the  Notes 
are  about.  eq<ial  in  extent  to  the  origixial 
work. 

London :    Adam  Soott,   Cbarterliouse 
Square. 


WORKS   PRINTED   FOR   TAYLOR  AND  WALTON, 

UPPER  GOWER  STREET. 

A    HI  STORY    of   ROME,   from  the   EARLIEST   TIMES  to 
the   FALL  of  the  WESTERN   EMPIRE.      For  the  Use  of  Schools.      By 
Dr.  L.  ScHMiTZ,  Editor  of  Niebahr's  Lectures.     1  Volume  {Early  next  Year.) 

It  is  intended  in  this  Work  to  present  to  the  young  Student  in  a  popular  form  the  re- 
sults of  the  inyestigations  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  especially  those  of  Niebuhr, 
Arnold,  Goettling,  Rubino,  and  Becker.  The  whole  wUl  be  based  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  the  original  sources. 

A    DICTIONARY    of    GREEK    and    ROMAN    BIOGRAPHY 

and  MYTHOLOGY.  Edited  by  Willlam  Smith,  LL.D.  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  To  be  continued  in  Quarterly  Parts,  and  to  form  three 
%vo.  yolumes.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Vol  1,  £i,  16s.  and 
P^irts  10  to  13  (forming  the  first  4  Parts  of  Volume  2),  each  48. 

**  There  is  no  need  of  prononncingr  any  formal  eulogium  on  this  new  Classical  Dictionary;,  for  in 
fact  it  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  the  name  in  our  language,  and,  as  such,  it  must 
form  part  of  the  library  of  every  student  Who  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mind  of 
Antiquity.'*— ^Mefurvm. 

%'*'  Part  13,  just  published,  contains  Herodotus,  Hesiod,  Homer,  Horace,  &c.  &c. 

THE  CLASSICAL  MUSEUM.    A  JOURNAL  of  PHILOLOGY 

and  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE.     Part  9,  price  3s.  6d.    (/«#/ 
published, J  {Published  Quarterly.) 

DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.    By 
VARIOUS  Writers.     Edited  by  Dr.  Smith.    8yo.  £\,  16s. 

A    SCHOOL    DICTIONARY    of   GREEK   and    ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES.     Selected  and  abridged  from  the  larger  work.    By  Dr.  Smith.    1 
small  volume,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on  Wood.     10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

NIEBUHR'S     LECTURES    on    ROMAN    HISTORY,    from 

the  First  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Constantinb.     Edited  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz. 

2  vols.  Svo.  £1,  4s. 

"  We  know  of  no  work  where,  in  so  small  a  compass,  the  reader  will  gain  so  distinct  an  idea 
of  the  leading  points  of  Niebuhr*s  critical  principles  as  in  the  Introductory  Lectures.'*— jPord^n 
Quarter^  Review. 

LIEBIG'S    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY.      Third   Edition, 

with  large  additions  and  numerous  alterations.     8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

'*  A  book  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessors  (preceding  editions),  and,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  unlike  them.*'—  Gardeners*  Chronicle. 

LIEBIG'S   ANIMAL   CHEMISTRY,   or  Chemistry  in  iU  appli- 
cations to  Physiology  and  Pathology.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  9s.  6d. 

LIEBIG'S    FAMILIAR   LETTERS   on    CHEMISTRY.     First 

Sbriks  :    CHEMISTRY    in    its    Relation  to  COMMERCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,   and 
AGRICULTURE.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Second   Series:    The    PHILOSOPHICAL    PRINCIPLES   and 
GENERAL  LAWS  of  SCIENCE.     Fcap.  8vo.  Ss. 

PARNELL'S   APPLIED  CHEMISTRY  in  MANUFACTURES, 

ARTS,  and  DOMESTIC   ECONOMY.     With  Wood  Engravings  and  Illustrations. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  each  13s. 

VoL.'l.— PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS— GAS  ILLUMINATION— PRE- 
SERVATION of  WOOD— DYEING,  and  CALICO  PRINTING. 

Vol.  II.— GLASS— STARCH— TANNING— caoutchouc— borax  and  the 
BORACIC  LAGOONS— SOAP— SULPHUR— and  SULPHURIC  ACID  and  SODA. 


*aic*  Taylor  and   Walton's  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  one 
writing  for  it. 
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MTORKS  lately  publiahed  by  HODGES  AND  SMITH, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THB  UNIVERSITT, 

104,    GRAFTON    STREET,    DUBLIN; 

And  to  be  had  of  ail  Bookwllert. 


The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion 
comprising  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  which 
obtained  the  Gold  Medal  and  Prize  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  By  George 
Petrib,  R.H.A.,  V.P.R.I.A.  The  Work  b  beautifully  printed  in  royal  4to.  and 
contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  Petrie. 
In  1  vol.  embossed  cloth,  price  £2,  12s.  6d. 

"  A  woric  which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  labours  of  the  great  Niebuhr,  and  which,  as  a  sm%\ 
publication,  is  the  most  complete  and  nationally  important  work  on  Arcb«ology  that  has  e? 
issued  from  the  press.'*— .Freeiiiaii*«  Journal, 

**  We  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  country  on  the  possession  of  a  work  so  truly  wlendid  in  every- 
thing  that  rontribntes  to  make  a  work  valuable ;  in  originality  of  matter  absolutely  unrivalled— m 
judicious  learning  not  inferior  to  the  labours  of  the  most  distiniruished  scholars  of  other  countries— 
and  in  illustrative  and  typographical  beauty,  equal  to  any  work  of  its  class  that  has  issued  of  late 
years  from  any  press,  eitner  at  home  or  abroad."— DuMiii  Evening  Pott. 

**  Mr.  Petrie  has  brought  to  his  inquiry  extreme  caution,  pure  candour,  and  all  the  temperatenen 
of  an  accurate  and  calm  scholar.  *  *  *  This  is  unquestionably  the  first  work  on  British 
Antiquities  of  the  age.'*— INfMlfi  Univertitjf  Miagasime, 

"  Since  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  there  has  not  issued  from  the  Irish  press  any  work  at  all 
comparable,  either  in  appearance  or  substance,  with  this  splendid  and  learned  volume ;  nay,  we 
might  go  much  farther,  and  say,  that  of  late  years  no  work  of  equal  excellence  in  its  peculiar 
department  of  learning,  has  emanated  from  the  press  of  any  part  of  the  United  King^dom.'* 

DuhUn  Evening  Mail 

'*  Into  his  evidence  for  this  opinion  we  shall  go  at  a  futnre  day,  thanking  him  at  presoit  fm 
having  displac^  a  heap  of  incongruous,  though  agreeable,  faucles,  and  giving  us  the  most  learned, 
the  most  exact,  and  the  most  important  work  ever  published  on  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient 
Irish  Nation.»»— iVtfrton. 

**  Mr.  Petrie  has  brought  to  light  a  great  mass  of  most  interesting  furts  illustrative  of  Irish 
history  and  antiquities,  which  we  confess  have  surprised  us,  and  addedfa  dignity  ajid  character  to 
the  history  of  Ireland.'*— Xi^^rary  Gaxette. 

Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland, 

carefully  revised  and  corrected,  with  Maps  illustrating  the  Geological  and  Industrial 
Structure  of  the  Country : 

1 .  The  Geological  Structure  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  Elevation  of  its  Surface. 

3.  The  Distribution  of  Bog  and  Drainage. 

4.  The  Means  of  Internal  Intercourse. 

By  Robert  Kane,  Esq.  M.D. 
Post  8vo.  Second  Edition,  gilt,  cloth,  price  7s. 

"  "Without  exaggeration,  *  The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland*  is  the  ablest,  as  it  is  the  most 
truly  national  work  that  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  Ireltind."— Monitor. 

*' Had  the  spirit  of  our  times  produced  no  other  fsct  within  the  year  than  the  publication  of  this 
voluipe,  we  would  confidently  refer  to  it,  as  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  rapid 
progress  we  are  making."— ireewan**  Journal. 

"Dr.  Kane's  work  is  full,  clear,  scientific,  exact  in  stating  places,  extent,  prices,  and  evay 
other  working  detail,  and  is  a  manual  of  the  whole  subject."— iva/<<m. 

**  Dr.  Kane^s '  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,'  whether  regarded  as  a  source  of  information 
on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  capabilities  of  this  country,  or  as  affording  sngfrestions 
for  turning  these  capabilities  to  account,  is  far  and  away  the  most  important  work  that  has  erer 
issued  from  the  Irish  press."— Farwerf'  Gazette. 

Kane*s  Elements  of  Chemistry, 

including  the  most  recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medidne 
and  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robeet  Kane,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  sf 
Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Irehmd,  &c.  In  1  very  thick  vol.  8vo.  with  236  Woodcuts, 
price  24s.  cloth  lettered. 

[CoHtinv^. 
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Works  lately  pubished  by  Hodges  and  Smith — continued. 


Military  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Nation  ; 

comprising  a  History  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  France ;  with  an  Appendix 
of  Official  Papers  relative  to  the  Brigade,  from  the  Archives  of  Paris.  By  the  late 
Matthew  OXonor,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.  9s.  cloth,  boards. 

"  A  truly  natioDal  monumeut  to  the  miifortones  and  the  gallantry  of  his  fellow-countrymen." 

Literary  Gazette, 

''The  style  of  the  work  is  earnest  and  glowing,  ftiU  of  patriotism  and  liberality ;  but  Mr.  O'Conor 
was  no  blind  partisan,  and  be  neither  nides  the  occasional  excesses  of  the  Irish,  nor  disparages 
their  opponents.''^  Nation, 

"This  work  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  Irish  gentleman."— Jri7*«nfiy  Moderator. 

"A  work  that  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  Its  charm  consists  in  the  passionate  love  of 
Mr.  O'Conor  for  his  subject ;  in  his  fervent  attachment  to  his  country ;  in  his  glowing  description 
of  battles,  which  are  so  graphic  as  to  pass  vividly  before  us ;  in  his  religious  tolerance ;  and  in 
the  8i)irit  of  honour  and  ndelity,  which  make  him  ready  to  praise  valour  and  fidelity  in  the  worst 
enemies  of  Ireland.''— /IMeneeuffi. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language, 

published  for  the  Use  of  the  Senior  College  of  St.  Columba.  By  John  O'Dgnovan, 
Member  of  the  Irish  Archseological  Society.  In  I  large  vol.,  price  16s.  cloth, 
with  Engraved  specimens,  from  early  Irish  Manuscripts. 

The  Author  having  at  various  periods  visited  every  county  in  Ireland,  has  had 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  provincial  dialects  of  the  language  ; 
he  has  therefore  noticed  their  more  remarkable  peculiarities,  whenever  they  appeared 
to  throw  a  light  on  the  rules  of  Irish  Grammar.  The  work  is  preceded  by  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  origin  of  Letters  and  Writing  in  Ireland,  and  interspersed 
with  copious  examples  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  language  still  preserved  in 
manuscripts,  a  source  ofv information  peculiarly  important,  not  only  as  preserving 
the  original  inflections  and  forms  of  language,  but  also  because  it  has  been  hitherto 
and  almost  entirely  neglected. 

A  Primer  of  the  Irish  Language, 

with  copious  Reading  Lessons ;  compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  in  the  College  , , 
of  St.  Columba.     I2mo.  3s.  bound. 

The  College  of  St.  Columba  is  indebted  for  the  above  work  to  the  joint  labours 
of  Mr.  Coffey,  to  whom  the  department  of  tuition  in  the  Irish  lABgoage  has  been 
committed,  and  of  the  Rev.  Robbbt  King, 

It  is  not  intended  as  a  Grammar,  but  as  a  Supplement  to  a  Grammar,  containing 
Progressive  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Pronunciation ;  familiar  Phrases  and  Sentences ; 
and  useful  Praxis  in  Reading  and  Translation. 

A  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland, 

consisting  of  upwards  of  165  Airs,  few  of  which  have  ever  before  been  published ; 
comprising  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  Irish  Melodies  have  been 
constructed  ;  a  copious  Digest  of  ancient  Irish  Musical  Science,  and  the  technical 
Terms  used  by  the  Harpers ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  and  Characteristics 
of  Irish  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  ;  togethether  with  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  various  eminent  Harpers  of  later  Times,  and  notices  of  the  more  remarkable 
Melodies  and  Pieces  of  the  Collection ;  also,  an  Account  of  the  several  Efforts 
towards  a  revival  of  the  Use  of  the  Harp  in  Ireland.  By  Edward  Bunting. 
Dedicated  by  express  Permission,  to  Her.  Majesty  the  Queen.  Just  published,  in 
1  vol.  royal  4to.,  in  elegantly  ornamented  cloth  boards,  price  3 Is.  6d. 

Elements  of  Plane  Astronomy. 

By  John  Brinkley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloync.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Luby,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.T.C.D.  6th  Edition,  with  Notes,  8vo.  I2s.  cl. 
The  Editor  has  not  ventured  to  interfere  with  this  admirable  elementary  work, 
either  as  to  its  substance  or  arrangement.  He  has  merely  endeavoured,  and,  he 
trusts,  with  considerable  success,  to  secure  typographical  accuracy,  and  to  remove 
all  obscurities  or  ambiguities  in  the  details,  which  are  not  fairly  to  be  said  to  be 
inherent  in  the  subjects  treated  of.  Several  notes  have  been  added  through  the 
work,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those 
parts  of  this  important  science  at  present  most  under  discussion  amongst 
astronomers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  gonkictid  wrra  LFTERATURB 


NEW  BOOKS  PUBUSHED  DURING  THIS  SEASON. 


1.  HaiTl*on'a  (Re«.  B.)  Inquiry  into  the  True  InterpretiUon  of  the  Hnbricj.     lOs.  6i. 

2.  Emni'i  (Rev,  W.  E.)  Song»  of  the  Birds.     5i.  6d. 

3.  WordiKorth'a  (IUt.  Dr.)  Diary  ia  Praoce.     6i.  6d. 
*.   Hodgson'ii  (late  De«n  of  CsrliBlo)  Ledum  on  the  Acta.     12i. 

5.  PiiMgeg  from  tbe  Lib  of  thi  lata  Rev.  Robert  Andenoa.     Bf  flie  Hon.  Hn. 

6.  Williuna'B  (Rei.  .T.)  HRrmony  of  Our  Lord'i  Reaarrection.     Bs. 

7.  Wingnrd'a  (Abp.)  Reiiew  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Charch  of  Chrbt.     6s.  6d. 
S.  Recsntatlon  ;  or,  the  ConfesEiQai  of  ■  Coniert  to  Romuiism.     Gs. 

9.  NiJiolls's  (Rev.  B.  E.j  Practical  Sermons.     6a. 

10.  Feat's  (Rer.  J.)  TrtDitation  oF  tbe  Sapphic  Odes  of  Horace.     3s.  6d. 

11.  Wordswortb'a  (Rer.  Dr.)  Discoar^ei  oa  Pnblie  Edncation.     9t.  6d. 

12.  Anderson'*  (Rev.  J.  S.  M.)  HUtory  of  the  Coloninl  Church.     Vol.  1.      U: 

13.  KcDiiawBr'a  (Rev.  C.  E.)  Sermons  at  Brighton.    Ts.  Gd. 

14.  Spencer'a  (Bp.  of  Madras)  JaoniBtofa  ViailatioD  Tonr.     6s.  6d. 
li.  Townsend's  (Re<.  G.)  New  Familf  Bible.     Vol.  I.     £1. 

le.  Arnold'*  (Rev.  T.  K.)  Comeliiu  Nepos.     PaO  1.     4*. 

17.  OldTeslameot  Kintorr-     By  a  Clergyman.    4b. 

18.  Warter'a  (Rev.  J,  W.)  Teaching  of  the  Prayer-book.     7s.  6d. 

19.  MelriU's  (Rei.  H.)  Sermona  on  the  leas  promiaent  Facts  in  Scripture.     Vol.  II. 

IDs.  6d. 

20.  Maittand'a  {Rct.  S.  R.)  Index  to  the  Early  English  Books  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

4  s.  Gd. 

21.  FiUgwald's  (Rev.  A.  O.)  Seventy-five  Lectures  on  the  Catechism.     6s. 

22.  Cureton's  (Rev.  W.)  Sjriac  Version  of  St.  Igaatios'  Epiatlea.     lOs.  6d. 

23.  Medley's  (Bp.  of  Frederic kton)  Sermons.     78. 

24.  Nind'a(Reir.  W.)  Oratory-,  or,  Prayer  and  Tfaonghts  in  Vem.     3s.  Gd. 

BIVISGT0N8,  ST.  PADl's  CHUECR  YARDj  AND  W4TBBI«0  PLACE. 


NEW  EDITIONS  PUBLISHED  DURING  THIS  SEASON. 

1.  KBye's(Bp.)  Account  of  the  Writings  of  TertnUian.     Third  Edition.     13a.  | 

2.  Erana's  (Rer.  R.  W.)  Parochial  Sermons.     Second  Edition.     Gs.  | 

3.  Arnold's  (Rev.  T.  K.)  Latin  Verse  Composition.     Second  Edition.     5s.  6d.  : 

4.  Bethell's  (Bp.)  View  of  BuptUmal  Regeneration.     PourUi  Edition.     9s.  | 
&.  Palmer's  (Rev.  W.)  Origines  Ijtnrgicai ;   or  Antii^uities  of  the  English   Ritual,  i 

Fourth  Edition.     IBs. 

6.  Msitlaad's  (Rev.  S.  R.)  Essays  on  tbe  Dark  Ages.     Second  Edition.     12b. 

7.  Hodgson's  (Christopher)  Inatructiona  for  the  Clergy.      Siilh  Edition.      I2s.  i 
B.  Anderson's   (Rev.   J.   S.  M.)   Discourses  on  the  Cloud  of  Witneasea.     Vol.  I.   i 

Second  Edition.     IDs.  Gd.  ' 

9.  Cosin's  (Bp.)  PrivBte  Devotions.    Thirteenth  Edition.     5s.  Gd.  ] 

10.  Grant's  (Rer.  Dr.)   Bampton  Lectures  on  MiasiooB  Co  tbe  Heathen.      Second  Edit.    > 

10s.  6d. 

11.  Kennaway's  (Rev.  C.  E.)  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted.     Second  Edition.     5s. 

12.  Arnold's  (Rev.  T.  K.)  Historiie  Antiquie  Epitome.    Tbird  Edition.     4s, 

13.  Elton's    (Rev.    R.    B.)    Speculnm  Grcgia  i      or.    Parochial    Minister's    Assistant. 

Siilh  Edition.    5s. 

14.  Taylor's    (Bishop    Jeremy)    Holy    Living   and    Dying.     By  Archdeacon   Hale. 

Second  Edition.     8s.  6d. 

15.  Wordsworth's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Theophilas  Anglicanns.     Third  Edition.     8a.  Gd. 

16.  Grotcfend's  (A.)   Materiats  for  Translation  into   Latin.     By   Rev.   T.  AraoU. 

Edition.     7b.  6d. 

(Rev.  J.)  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  die  GospelB.     Second  Edition.     Sb. 
(Bp.)  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Pnahns,     Fourth  Edition.     12s.  ! 

TONS,  ST.  Paul's  chdrch  taed,  akd  Waterloo  place.  ' 
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fi,  New  Bajdington  Street:  Sept.  90, 18i5. 

MR.   BENTLEY 

HAS   JUST  PUBLISHED    THE   FOLLOWING 

1. 

LORD  MAHON'S  COLLECTIVE  EDITION  of  the  LETTERS  of 
the  EARL  of  CHESTERFIELD  ;  including  numerous  New  Letters  and  several 
Political  Characters  now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  4  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

"When  we  compare  Lord  Mahon*s  edition  of  these  famous  Letters  with  what  we  had  had  before, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  irizen  us  a  new  work.  A  very  largre  proportion  of  whatever 
could  throw  light  on  the  secret  history  of  parties  and  public  men  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  time— very 
many  letters  entirely— had  been  omitted.  The  laeunm  are  now  filled  up,  and  the  whole  illustrated 
by  notes,  brief  and  clear,  and  wherever  a  judirment  was  called  for,  convev  that  of  a  sagacious  mind 
in  a  language  as  terse  as  the  great  kinsman  himself  could  have  employea.*' 

Quarterly  Review,  Sept.  1845. 

2. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  LITERARY  MISCELLANIES.    By  W.  H.  Prescott,  Esq. 
Author  of  *'  The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  "  The  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  &c.     1  vol.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

3. 

THE  DIARY  of  SIR  SIMONDS  D'EWES,  Bart,  during  the  Reigns  of  King 
James  I.  and  King  Charles  I.  Now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  Edited, 
with  iUustrative  Notes,  by  J.  Orchard  Halliwbll,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portraits. 

4. 

CONCLUDING  VOLUMES  OF  ^ 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  of  the  REIGN  of  GEORGE  III.     With 
Extracts  from  the  unpublished  Memoirs  of  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton.   Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Sir  Denis  Lb  Marchant,  Bart.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

5. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  CHEVALIER  PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  ;  or,  the  Pre- 
tenders and  their  Adherents.  By  J.  Hbneagb  Jesse,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  England,''  **  George  Sdwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,''  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portraits,  &o. 

"  The  most  agreeable  and  faithful  portraiture  of  the  many  memorable  scenes  connected  with 
the  last  days  of  the  house  of  Stewart  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.*'— Sunday  Times. 

A  SECOND  BDITION  OF 

LORD  MALMESBURY'S  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE,     Edited  by  his 
Grandson,  the  Third  Earl.     4  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

7. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

RUSH'S  RESIDENCE  at  the  COURT  of  LONDON ;  comprising  Incidents,  Offichd 
and  Personal,  amongst  the  former  Negotiations  on  the  Oregon  Question,  and  other 
unsettled  Questions  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain.    2  vols.  8vo. 

8. 

SKETCHES  on  the  SHORES  of  the  CASPIAN.    By  W.  R.  Holmes,  Esq.     1  vol. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
(PubHdier  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Migesty.) 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


I. 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 

By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "  The  Pictorial  Bible,"  &c.  Assisted  by 
numerous  able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental,  and  American,  whose  Initials 
are  affixed  to  their  respective  Contributions. 

On  no  work  of  this  class  has  there  ever  been  engaged  the  same  eztenave  and  dis- 
tinguished co-operation.  By  all  who  have  examined  its  contents,  it  is  admitted  that  no 
publication  of  the  kind  has  ever  appeared  containing  so  large  an  amount  of  valuable 
original  matter,  or  forming  so  able  a  digest  of  information,  derived  from  every  source- 
illustrating  the  Sacred  Writings.  Besides  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  the  work 
contains  upwards  of  500  Engravings  on  Wood,  representing  Landscapes,  Buildings, 
Monuments,  Plants,  Animals,  Illustrations  of  Manners  and  Customs,  and  whatever  can 
be  more  clearly  displayed  by  pictorial  than  by  written  description,  or  by  which  the 
written  text  may  be  in  any  degree  elucidated. 

The  work  wiU  be  completed  early  in  October,  and  will  form  two  handsome  Volumes 

8vo.  closely  but  clearly  printed,  in  a  type  cast  for  the  purpose. 

*'  In  the  Cyclopaedia  before  us,  we  recoffnise  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  between  the  Scrip- 
tural and  profane  subjects  of  the  ancient  world ;  the  leamins:  and  ability  with  which  the  one  class 
is  made  to  throw  liirht  upon  the  other ;  the  industry ;  with  which  obselete  usages  are  again  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind ;  the  acute  cnticism  which  is  made  to  bear  on  the  roost  disputed 
forms  and  things  of  revelation ;  and  the  extraordinary  illustration  which  the  most  recondite 
subjects  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Contributors.'^— Athbn  jium. 

II. 

Black's  General  Atlas  of  the  World, 

A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  with  numerous  additional  Maps.  In 
a  handsome  Volume,  strongly  half -bound  in  morocco,  gilt  leaves,  price  £2.  16s. 

The  Work  is  in  every  respect  accommodated  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  Geogra- 
phical Knowledge,  and  whether  on  the  ground  of  accuracy^  beauty  of  execution^  or 
cheapnete,  the  Publishers  invite  a  comparison  with  any  other  work  o(  its  class. 

The  Genera]  Index — an  addition  without  which  no  Atlas  can  be  deemed  complete — 
contains  no  fewer  than  57,000  Names,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  No. 
of  the  Map  in  which  they  will  be  found. 

"  Large  enough  to  be  distinct,  without  being  so  large  as  to  be  imwieldy ;  it  has  all  that  any  one 
can  reauire  for  general  use,  and  all  that  could  be  introduced,  without  making  it  too  bulky  or  too 
expensive,  and  so  coiuiterbalance  its  principal  intention.*'— Church  of  England  Quart.  Rbv. 

HI. 

Seven  lectures  on  Somnambnlism, 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Arnold  Wienholt.  With  a  Preface,  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  By  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.  Advocate,  Author  of  '*  Isis 
Revelata,''  ficc.     In  small  8vo.  price  4s. 

''We  recommend  this  volume  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Both  the  lectures  of  Wienholt,  and  the  Notes,  Appendix,  &c.  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  are  replete  with 
materials  for  thinking.^'— John  Bull. 

**  A  very  extraordinary  work ;  full  of  profound  thought,  and  very  elegantly  translated." 

Medical  Times. 

A  Treatise  on  Poisons, 

In  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Physiology,  and '  the  Practice  of  Physic.  By 
Robert  Christison,  M.D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medea  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
&c.  &c.  4th  Edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  in  a  thick  Volume  8vo.  pp.  986, 
price  20s. 

'*  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  valuable  practical  Treatise  on  Toxicology  extant." 

London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

"Dr.  Christison's  great  work  on  Poisons,  by  far  the  best  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  our 
language."— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

''^One  of  the  greatest  additions  that  has  been  made  to  the  stores  of  Medical,  and  especially  of 
Medico-legal  Literature."— Buch neb's  Repertorium. 

ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACkTeDINBURGH  ; 
LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS,  LONDON. 
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New  "Work  on  MADEIRA^  by  the  Author  of 

"RBVBIJkTXONS  of  SPAIN/' 
COMPRISING,  WITH  OTHER  FEATURES,  A  COMPLETE  HANDBOOK. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo*  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE    OCEAN    FLOWER, 

PaECBDBD   BY  AN 

HISTORICAL  AND  iDESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 

By  T.  M.  hughes, 

AUTHOR     OF     "  RBTELATI0N8     OF     SPAIN.'' 


"Wi 


E  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  notice  of  this  author's  previous  production, 
'  BevelatioBS  of  Spain/  in  our  April  number,  and  we  can  safely  repeat  the  admiration  we 
expressed  of  his  talents.  *  The  Ocean  Flowed'  may  beguile  and  delight  a  leisure  hour. 
The  sentiments  are  noble  and  tender,  and  the  imagery  such  as  a  southern  clime  would 
suggest.  The  account  of  Madeira  and  the  early  Portuguese  discoveries  is  written  in  the 
author's  most  pleasing  style ;  full,  without  being  tedious,  and  light,  without  flimsiness. 
All  that  can  be  desired  to  be  known  of  this  curious  and  interesting  island,  by  those  about 
to  visit  it  for  pleasure,  health,  or  business,  will  be  found  in  these  pages.  The  account  of 
the  Portuguese  poets,  of  which  so  little  is  known  out  of  Portugal,  is  also  extrem^y  agree- 
able ;  and  the  numerous  translations  are  elegant  and  spirited,"— Jierro/(^'«  Magazine^ 

«  The  author  of  '  Revelationa  of  Spain'  has  sent  forth  a  beautifbl  and  entertaining 
volume,  partly  poetical  and  partly  prose,  on  the  Island  of  Madeira,  which  he  designates 
*  The  Ocean  Floiwer ;" — This  instructive  as  weU  as  pleasing  book  is  preceded  by  an  histo- 
rical and  descriptire  account  of  the  Island,  and  is  also  accompanied  by  a  summary  of 
discoveries  and  chivalrous  history  of  Portugal,  and  an  essay  on  Portuguese  literature." 

New  Monthly  Magazine, 

'*  One  moiety  of  the  work  is  in  prose  :  it  presents  a  succinct  history  of  the  island  * 
from  its  first  discovery,  and  gives  all  the  necessary  detaUs  and  advice  requisite  for  invalids 
about  visiting  this  retreat  of.  Hygeia.  This  portion,  together  with  the  critical,  biogra- 
phical, and  historical  notices,  will  be  found  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
general  reader.  The  second  moiety  contains  '  The  Ocean  Flower,'  a  poem  which,  open- 
ing with  a  general  description  of  this  Island  of  Madeira,  reverts  to  some  of  the  most 
poetic  incidents  of  its  past  history,  and,  pointing  out  the  spots  connected  by  romance, 
legend,  or  actual  deed,  recites  charming  little  episodes,  associated  with  them,  in  straina 
now  gay,  now  grave,  now  tender,  now  heroic.  Some  of  the  occasional  legends  are 
strikingly. beautiAiI,  full  of  spirit,  grace,  and  romantic  story." — Morning  Post, 

"  The  greater  the  dearth  of  poetical  merit,  the  more  refreshing  is  it  to  meet  with  a 
work  which  bears  the  character  of  genuine  inspiration,  and  truly  of  late  days  we  have 
lit  upon  nothing  that  recals  the  elder  time  more  forcibly  than  the  work  before  us.  « All 
18  here  original  and  striking,  the  metre  in  many  instances  as  well  as  the  ideas.  The 
versification  is  masterly,  the  obseryation  of  life  and  society  deep  and  varied,  the  tone 
enthusiastic  at  times,  but  oftener  subdued  and  philosophical.  The  historical  ballads 
interspersed  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit ;  but  what  is  of  still  more  importance  to 
invalids  and  otiiers  visiting  Madeira,  the  extensive  descriptive  account  in  prose  comprises 
every  thing  in  the  way  of  local  information  which  it  is  possible  to  desire,  and  forms 
altogether  by  for  the  most  complete  hand-book  that  ever  has  been  published  for  that 
beautiful  island*  Yet  the  work  is  still  more  strongly  characterised  by  its  very  unusual 
poetieal  merit,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  since  the  first  appearance  of  Childe 
Harold,  nothing  in  a  poetical  form  of  so  striking  a  character  has  been  submitted  to  the 
British  public." — Sunday  Times, 

"  Mr.  Hughes  is  an  original  thinker  and  a  vigorous  writer." — Scotsman, 
London:  Longman,. Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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Now  n»ij,  in  8n>.  pric«  G*. 

THE    ENGLISH    REVIEW, 
No.  VII. 

CoNTaHTI. 

1 .  Father  BUckbal'g  Nurmtion. 

2.  The  ChurA  in  Ireluid. 

3.  Ljell'i  TraTeb  in  Amerio. 

4.  Chiiitopbe  SannL 

5.  Wordiworth'i  Divy  in  France. 

6.  PublicalioDi  of  the  Cambridge  Antiqn*- 

rian  Socielf. 

7.  Sir  Robert  Feel'l  GaTeniDMnt  of  Iro- 

IumL 
Notice!  of  lUccut  FabUca^oiu. 
Foreipi  and  Colonial  InteUigenee. 
Correspondsiee. 

RiTingtona,  St.    Pial'*  Church  Yard, 
■nd  Wateiloo  Place. 

On  the  Itl  of  Angntt  wn  publUwd, 
price  fa. 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.    No.  HI. 
CoHTSim  I    CBrr«ne7  and  UiitoTy — 


TtaKjwim't  Poei 


-BedenM&al  HMH7 


— ^Temment  and  Societj  in  Ruaiia- 
IiJWtIt  and  NoncoDlbnniati — Modem 
French  Philoaoplw — Popnlar  Edocation  ; 
Dr.  HMniltoa'a  Banf — Young  England ; 
D'liraeli'a  Sjbil — Kblical  Literatoie — 
Lord  Bmogfaam'i  Men  of  Letton  and 
Science — Criticiama   on   Booka — Literary 

"•nM  Ftoiodkal  acareelr  lamben  iU  utb 
■uoth,  TCt  ntch  bai  been  the  tamunble  aoi- 
plMa  andB  which  K  bai  Narted,  aach  Ita 
••>*<4<«B  of  toptca  and  Ita  nnda  of  band]iiis 
that  It  alnadr  proDilKa  to  ba  a  far- 
'  ifoota  Tictoiimiacompatitortoaome 
i,.u_.^ —     ne'Britiih 


midatrte, 


•f  tbeprocnaai 

and  one  (3  the  Kcrcta  of  ita  i 
that,  withant  bdnr  pledged  to  any  party,  its 
aantfantnta  are  thonmahlT  UberaL  In  nca'^ 
to  Belifion,  It  may  Iw  tani  tn  be  the  onran  of 
Noneontnnnirt ; 


Medical  were  well  lelected. 

na  tUrd  Nnrpber  prcaenta  a  bill  of  Ikra 
•qnallj' attractiya.  Umika  ita  alder  nameuka, 
tbe  ■  Qnarteriy,'  tben  ii  boe  no  ihirking  of 
diAcolt  or  dfllcate  qaeatlont  to  pleue  thlt 
or  thM  mlnlater,  or  to  coDcUiate  lUa  or  tbat 
party."— Jfaniv  CJnmiiU,  Aaxnal  7. 

London:  Jacliian  and  Walford.  18, 
St.  Pnl'i  Chnrchjaid;  and  Simpkin, 
Marahall,  and  Co.,  Stationen'  Hall  Conrt. 
Edinhnnth :  J.  Johniton.  Glaagow  : 
Dublin  :  J.  RobertMHi. 


Jnit  pnbliahed,  Sro.  with  mutntkmi, 
price  7a-  6d. 

PRISONS    and    PRISONERS. 
Bj  Joa»ta  Adsbkad. 
CoHTiirrt. 
1.  The  Falladea  of  lUe  Tlmtt  OH  Frtea 

Diacipline. 
i.  Plctiona     of     Dickens    on     SoBSxj 


3.  I^iaon    Enormitiea — City  of    London 
and  Middlctei  Priaons. 

4.  Model  Prison — Separata  System, 
i.  Continental      Prison       Refonn,      &C. 

iie.  Ac. 
London :    Ixtagman,    Brown,    Green, 


lUs  Dar  is  Pnblialked,  prioe  3b.  6d. 
PartdMKratof 

BAGSTER'S  complete  Editioh 
<a  GESENIUS'S  HEBREW  and 
CHALDEE  LEXICON  in  ENGLISH. 
Eoriched  with  the  AnOior'a  Utest  opi- 
nions, and  with  additional  Tslnable  mattv 
from  lariolu  lonrcea.  Tranalated  and 
Edited  by  S.  P.  Tsxacti.*a. 

He  Parti  will  conairt  of  about  Sna- 
teen  sheets,  Post  4to.  and  will  be  pnUUiad 
on  the  Krst  of  eierr  Month.  The  eatte 
Work  will  make  about  ^  or  Sereaa  Pwti. 
iVoqwr  Acaer  ;raA*. 

Shortly  wiU  be  publlibed, 
GESENIUS'8  HEBREW 
ORAMHAE,  bf  PKoraMtw  Kooisut, 
trwiabted  into  Engliah.  Thea  Work  ii  i> 
a  state  of  great  forwardneaa,  the  Aeeli 
baving  bean  tnnamitted  to  the  TiBisIa 
to>  as  psinted  in  QerraaBy.     Post  4Id. 


THE  ENGLISH  HEXAPLA;— 

the  New  Testament  Gbbek  ScniPTCKna,  | 
in   type  of  remarkable   aixc  and  beauty, 
with  the  Aathonsed  English  Tran^IiHi, 
and  the  Tm  other  Eoglirii  Traoslatkna  ! 
of  Widif,  Tyndak,  Cranmer,  Geaeia,  and 
Rhcdms.     The  Six  Veraio«a  all  pUoed  in  - 
Parallel   Columni.      Each  Montblj  Fait   : 
wilt  coDtiJD  about  Thirteen  ahcata,  Largs 
jto.   inclodiag    a   portion   of  thn    Inti»>   ' 
dnoCioD,  Pric«  3i.  6d.  in  s  stiff  Wr^p<r.  I 
The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Elnea  or  j 
Twdre  Port*.     Pmptclum  /rati*.  ' 

London:  Samael  B^star  and  Son,  15,  I 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


LUSITANTAN    SKETCHES   of   the    PEN    and    PENCIL.      By 
William  H.  6.  KiNosTONt  Esq.  Author  of  the/*  Circassian  Chief/'  the  *^  Prime 
Minister,''  &c.  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  ISs. 


ELEMENTS  of  MORALITY,  including  Polity.     By  W.  Whbwbll, 
D.D.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  oi  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

ON  CREATION  by  NATURAL  LAW,  as  opposed  to  Creation  by 
the  Special  Exercise  of  Divine  Power  ;  being  a  Refutation  of  a  late  work  entitled 
"  Vestiges  pf  the  Natural  History  of  Creation."    By  Thomas  Monck  Mason,  B.A. 

ELEMENTS    of   METEOROLOGY;    being    the    Third    Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  Meteorological  Essies.    By  the  late  Professor  Danibll, 
For.  Sec.  R.S.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  32s. 


THE  LIFE  and  SERVICES  of  GENERAL  LORD  HARRIS, 
G.C.B.,  during  his  CAMPAIGNS  in  AMERICA,  the  WEST  INDIES,  and 
INDIA.  By  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  LvsHiNaroN,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Harris, 
and  late  Governor  of  Madras.    New  Edition,  revised,  fcp.  8vo. 


CHARICLES;    or.  Illustrations  of  the   Private  Life  of  the  Ancien 
Greeks. 
GALLUS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus:  with  Excursus 
and  Notes  illustrative  of  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  Professor  Beckbh,  of  Leipsic. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Mbtcalfb,  M.A.  FeUow  of  Uncohi  College,  Oxford. 

Post  8vo.  with  lUustrationSf  12s.  each. 
*f  See  the  English  version  of  that  very  valuable  manual  of  lore,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
entertaining  tale,  the  '  Gallus'  of  Professor  Becker.^'— Quabtbbly  Rbvibw. 


w 


OMAN'S      MISSION.       The    Twelfth    Edition,    3s.    6d. 


TWO  SERIES  of  DISCOURSES.— I.  On  Christian  Humiliation.— 
II.  On  the  City  of  God.    By  C.  H.  Terbot,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Edmburgh,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  8s.  6d. 

SACRA  DOMESTICA:  a  Course  of  Family  Prayers.    8vo.  in  large 
type,  with  Provision  for  Additions  in  Manuscript. 


COLLEGE  LECTURES  on  the  ENGLISH  RITUAL  and  CHRIS- 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES ;  with  Examination  Papers.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Bates, 
M.A.  FeUow,  Lecturer,  and  Hebrew  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

By  the  same  Author, 

COLLEGE  LECTURES  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 
With  complete  Sets  of  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Durham  University  Examination  Papers. 
Post  8vo.  9s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     By  the  late  Professor 
Burton.    Sixth  Edition,  6s.  6d. 

m 

LONDON  :  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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Albemarle  Street:  October  1845. 

NEW  WORKS  NEARLY  READY 

FOR  PUBLICATION, 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  ILLUMINATED  WITH 
ORNAMENTAL  BORDERS,  INITIALS,  AND  HISTORICAL  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

This  Edition  contains — 

300  Ornamental  Borders,  Scrolls,  Head-pieces,  and  Vignettes. 
700  Original  and  Ornamental  Initials. 
8  Illuminated  Titles  to  the  various  portions  of  the  Ritual. 
4  lUnstrations  of  the  Services  of  the  Church,  designed  by  Horsley,  Warren,  &c. 
40  Historieal  Wood  Illustrations  from  the  Old  Masters,  engraved  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Louis  Gruner. 

1  vol.  8vo.  handsomely  bound.     (To  be  ready  in  October,) 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS 
,  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 
TILL  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  IV.    By  John,  Lord  Campbbix,  A.M. 
F.H.S.E.    3  Tols.  8vo. 


THE  LETTERS  AND  DESPATCHES  OF  THE  GREAT  DUKE 

OF  MARLBOROUGH,  from  1702  to  1712,  recently  discovered  at  Woodstock. 
By  Sir  George  Murray.    8vo.  Vols  IV.  and  V.,  completing  the  Work. 


REMARKABLE  GERMAN  TRIALS.  Narrated  by  Ritter  Von 
Fbubrbach,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German  Jurists.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.    8vo. 


^  w  ^rv^w  W 1^ 


KUGLER'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING. 

THE  GERMAN,   FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH  SCHOOLS.      Translated  by 
a  Lady.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.    Post  Svo. 


LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  CONDE.    By  LordMahon,M.P.   Post  Svo. 
(To  be  published  the  let  of  November  and  December,) 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  1.  LEGENDARY  GREECE. 
2.  GRECIAN  HISTORY  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  PISISTRATUS  AT 
ATHENS.     By  Georqb  Grotb,  Esq.     2  vols.  Svo. 


great  deal  from  this  production,  and  I  will  get  you  a  publisher  here. 

NiehuhTf  the  Historian,  to  Profeuor  Ueber,  in  18S7. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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0nt^Wolumt 

ENCYCI.OPJEDIAS    and   DICTIONARIES. 


TiLAINE^s  Encycloptedia  of  Rural  Sports :  Hunting y 

•^    Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing,  ^c.     600  Woodcuts  60/ 

2.  Brande    and     Cauvin's    Dictionary    of     Science, 

Zaterature,  and  Art,     Nmneroiui  Woodcuts  60/ 

3.  GnnWs  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  Historical, 

Theoretical,  and  Practical.     I^IOO  Woodcuts 1 52/6 

4.  Johnson's   Farmer^s  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary 

of  Rural  Jffairs,     Numerous  Woodcuts 50/ 

5.  Loudon^s  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture :  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Cultivations  the  Economjf  and  Management  of  Farwu. 
1,100  Woodcuts 60/ 

6.  Loudon*s  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 

Architecture  and  Furniture,     fi,300  Woodcuts  63/ 

7.  Lovdon^s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening :   its  History 

and  Present  State ;  its  Theory  and  Practice,     l^OOO  Woodcuts  50/ 

8.  Loudon  s  Encycloptedia  of  Plants  ;  including  all  the 

Plants  found  in,  or  introduced  into.  Great  Britain.     lO^OOO  Cuts. 73/6 

9.  Loudon^ s  Encyclopaedia  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs 

of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,     fl^OOO  Woodcuts 50/ 

10.  M^CullocKs  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical 

Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation,     Maps  and  Plans, 
50/  ;  strongly  ha^-bound  . .  v '• 55/ 

1 1 .  M^CullocKs  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical 

Dictionary  of  the  World,     (2  vols.)     Biz  larce  Maps 80/ 

12.  Murray's  Encycloptedia  of  Geography. 

811  Maps  and  1,000  0Mer  Woodcuts  60/ 

13.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

1,241  Woodcuts 50/ 

Recent  Improvements  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines; 

being  Dr.  Ure**  *'  Supplement*^  to  hit  Dictionary,    Numerous  Woodcuts  14/ 

14.  Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclop4sdia    of  Domestic 

Economy  i  comprising  enery  thing  connected  with  Furniehing,  Househeeping, 
Coohery,  ^e,  ^e,     1,000  Woodcuts 50/ 

16.   Copland! s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Vole,  1  ami  2   60/ 

S*  To  be  completed  in  One  more  Volume. 

London:   Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


EASY     LESSONS     on 
REASONING.    Is.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

EASY  LESSONS  on  MONEY 
MATTERS.     Is.     And 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  on 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.     6d. 


SCJBEOOL  HISTORY  of 
ENGLAND.  Abridged  from  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Glbig's  "  Family  History  of 
England."     Strongly  bound,  68. 


BIBLE     GEOGRAPHY, 
With  Maps,  28. 

BIBLE  MAPS.  Small  foHo,  coloured, 
78.  6d.  eloth. 

BIBLE  MAPS  for  SCHOOLS. 
Sewed,  3s. 

BIBLE  NARRATIVE.  By  Miss 
R.  M.  ZoBNLiN.    With  Maps,  78. 

BIBLE   BIOGRAPHY.    4s.  6d. 


READINGS   in    POETRY. 
4s.  6d. 

READINGS   in   PROSE    LITERA- 
TURE.   48.  6d. 

READINGS  in  NATURAL  THEO- 
LOGY.    By  the  Rey.  H.  Fbbous.    48. 

READINGS    m    BIOGRAPHY. 
48.  6d. 
READINGS  in  SCIENCE.     58. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for 
BEGINNERS:  familiar  lUostrations 
of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and  Mechanics. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts,  Ss.  6d. 


THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL 
of  ANCIENT  HISTORY.    lOs.  6d. 

THE     STUDENT'S     MANUAL    of 
MODERN  HISTORY.     lOs:  6d. 

By  W.  C.  Tatlob,  LL.D. 


THE  JENEID  of  VIRGIL; 
with  the  English  Notes  of  Professor 
Anthon,  of  New  York.  Edited  by  J.  R. 
Major,  D.D.  Head  Master  of  Kmg's 
College  School,  London.  Strongly  boand, 
7s.  6d. 


PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES 
for  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  in 
LATIN  COMPOSITION. 

Part  I.  Models  of  Ciceronian  Latin. — 
ll.  Classical  Translations  for  Re-tnmaU- 
tion. — III.  Extracts  from  the  Spectator 
and  other  English  works.  With  Notes, 
and  an  Introduction  on  Latin  Constmctioa. 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  King's  College, 
London,  by  the  Rer.  H.  Davis,  under  tiw 
direeCion  of  the  Classical  Professor  and 
Tutor  of  the  College.    F^^.  8to.  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY  to  these  Exercises  is  now  ready. 


PINDAR'S  EPINICJAN 
ODES,  and  the  Fragments  of  his 
Lost  Compositions,  Revised  aad  explained, 
with  copious  Notes  and  Indices,  by  the  Rer. 
John  W.  Donaldson,  M.  A.  Head  Master 
of  the  Bury  SchooL    8yo.  IBs. 


THE    FROGS  of  ARISTO- 
PHANES, with  English  Notes.   By 
the  Rev.  H.  P.  Cooksslrt,  M.A.     7s. 

*^*  This  work  is  used  at  Rugby. 


GERMAN    BOOKS.      Bj 
Prof.  Bkrnats,  of  King's  College, 
London. 

COMPENDIOUS  GRAMMAR.    Sa. 

EXERCISES.    58. 6d. 

EXAMPLES:  a  Key  to  the  Ekerdsea.  3a. 

READER.    5s. 

HISTORICAL  ANTHOLOGY.     7s. 

POETRY  for  BEGIN'NERS.    4s. 

POETICAL  ANTHOLOGY.     7s. 


LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  free  of  postage, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS, 

Including  the  Works  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Covnefl  oa 
Educatioo,  and  those  issued  by  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  w^im^^tmtt 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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Fleet  Street :  October  1845. 

MESSRS.  SEELEY,  BURNSIDE,  AND  SEEUTV^, 

ARE  NOW  PUBLISHING  : — 
L 

EIGHT     DISSERTATIONS     ON     PROPHECY. 
Bjr  the  Rev.  6.  S.  Fabbr,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  8te»     * 

In  Byo. 

2. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Essays  on  the  Church." 
In  1  vol.  fcp.  Sto.  price  68.  cloth. 

3. 
A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  HORiE  PAULINA  OF 

ARCHDEACON  PALEY; 

WHERBIN  HIS  ARGUMENT  IS  APPLIED  TO  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS,  AND 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bilbt,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

In  1  vol.  8to.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

4. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER. 

By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.     In  I  vol.  I2mo.  with  Engravings. 

5. 

DISTINCTION:    A    TALE. 

By  the  Author  of ' '  The  Baroness.'' 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  I6s.  doth. 

6. 

THE     HEROINE     OF    A    WEEK? 

CONVERSATIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  TAUGHT. 

In  1  vol.  I6mo.  with  Engravings,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

7. 
THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

In  1  vol.  Svo.  price  14s.  doth. 

8. 

VIGILANTIUS  AND   HIS  TIMES. 

By  W.  S.  GiLLT,  D.D.  Canon  of  Durham  and  Vicar  of  Norham. 

In  Svo.  price  12s.  clodi. 

9. 
PASSAGES  FROM  THE   LIFE  OF  A  DAUGHTER  AT  HOME. 

In  fcp.  Svo.  price  3s.  6d.  doth.. 

10. 

LETHE  :  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  the  late  Miss  Woodrooffb.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fabbr,  D.D. 

.In  fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  doth. 
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This  day,  8vo.  128. 

A  VIEW  of  the  FORMATION,  DISCIPLINE,  and  ECONOMY 
of  ARMIES.  By  the  late  Robert  Jacksox,  M.D.  Inspector-General  of  Army 
Hoepitalf  •  The  Third  Edition,  revised,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Serrices,  dravn 
up  from  hif  own  Pftpers,  and  the  Commnnicationi  of  his  Serviyors. 

London :  Parker,  FamivaU,  and  Parker,  Military  Library,  Whitehall,  Publishers,  by 
authority,  of  the  Qoeen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army. 


This  ditf  is.  published,  post  Sto.  doth, 
price  5s. 

ULTRAMONTANISM;  or,  the 
ROMAN  CHURCH  and  MODERN 
SOCIETY.  .By  E.  Quinbt,  of  the  CoU 
lege  of  France.  Translated  fit)m  the  French 
by  C.  Cocks,  B.L. 

2. 
Just  published,  post  Sto.  in  cloth, 
price  6s. 

The  NATURE  of  ihe  SCHOLAR, 
and  its  Manifestations.  By  Johann 
Gottlibb  Fiobtb.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  a  memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
William  Smith. 

3.        . 
Just  published, 

The  PHILOSOPHICAL  and 
iESTHETIC  LETTERS  and  ESSAYS 
of  SCHILLER.  Translated,  with  an  In- 
troduction, 1)y  J.  Weiss.  Post  Byo.  doth, 
7s.  6d. 

4. 

The  LIFE  oT  JEAN  PAUL  FR. 
RICHTER.      Compiled   from     tarious 
sources.  Together  with  his  Autobiography,  • 
translated  from  the  German.    2  vols,  paper 
cover,  7s. ;  cloth,  8s. 

'*  No  reader  of  sensibility  can  rise  from  the 
peruial  of  these  volames  without  becoming 
both  wiser  and  better.'*— Atlas. 

5. 

ESSAYS.    Second  Series.    By  R. 

W.  Embrson.    With  a  Notice  by  Thos. 

Cabltlb.     Post  8vo.  in  paper  cover,  3s. ; ' 

cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

"  That  Emerson  is,  in  a  hij^  derree,  pos- 
sessed of  the  fsculty  and  vision  of^the  seer, 
none  can  doubt  who  will  earnestly  and  with  a 
kind  and  reverential  spirit  peruse  these  nine 
essays."— Douglas  Jbbbold's  Maoazinb. 

6. 

Just  published,  in  paper  cover,  4s. ;  in 

cloth,  48.  6d. 

TheRATIONALEofRELIGIOUS 
INQUIRY ;  or,  the  Question  sUted,  of 
Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church.  By 
Jambs  Martinbau.  3d  Edition.  With 
a  Critical  Letter  on  Rationalism,  Miracles, 
and  the  Authority  of  Scripture ;  by  the 
late  Rev.  Josbpu  Blanco  Whitb. 

London:  John  Chapman,  121,  New- 
gate Street. 


Latdy  published,  in  royal.  12mo.  price 
7s.  6d.  cloth,  a  Second  Edition  of 

rpHE  AGE  ofGREAT  CITIES: 

L     or.  Modem  Civilization  viewed  in  its 

relation    to    IntelHgenoe,     Morals,     and 

Religion.     By  Robbbt  Vauohan,  D.D. 

''The  valuable  work  of  Dr.  yau|^;1ian  is  the 
iNrodaction  of  a  snpaior  mind,  directed  by 
infliiencet  both  ouuted  and  benevolent.  It 
deserves  a  careful  examination,  more  espedally 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  most  strsnce 
and  mischievous  theories  have  been  hasardra, 
and  have  been  supported  by  writers  from  wluan 
we  should  have  expected  better  thinn." 

BdinburgM  Review. 

". .  . .  A  writer  who  g^ves  proofe  of  havinc 
approached  his  task  in  the  rirbt  spirit  and 
with  hirh  qualifications  for  it.  l>r.  vanghan's 
work,  which  is  written  in  a  clear  and  doaoent 
st^le^  is  calculated  to  give  a  right  direction  to 
opinion  on  subjects  of  much  importance ;  aiMl 
is  theicefore  highly  deserving  of  imblic 
attention."— Jfonilnp  Ckronide. 

"Dr.  Vanghan's  admirable  f  Age  of  Great 
Cities.'t— ilfXeiknMi. 

London:  Jackson  and  Walfbrd,  18, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 


JOURNAL   of  MISSIONARY 
LABOUES  in  JERUSALEM.     By 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewald.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  APOSTOLICAL  CHRIS- 
TIANS ;  or.  Catholic  Church  of  Germany, 
&c.  Edited  by  U.  Smith,  Esq.  With  a 
recommendatory  Prefiux  by  the  Rev.  W. 
GooDB.    Fcp.  8vo.  38.  6d. 

SELIGMANN  and  NATHAN: 
Two  Authentic  Narratives  from  the  Ger- 
man. BySoPHiALLOTD.  6d.,  or  doth,  la. 

ANNA,  the  LEECH  VENDER: 
a  Narrative  of  Filial  Love.  From  the 
German.     Is. 

A  BOOK  for  YOUNG  WOMEN,   i 

By  theWifeof  a  Clergyman.  6d.,orcloth,ls.  t 

THE  GERMAN  SHOEMAKER  I 
and  his  FAMILY;  or,  the  Blessings  of  ■ 
Industry.     From  the  German.     By  Majl- 

GARET  FiSON.      PriCC  4d. 

B.  Wertheim,  Aldine  Chambers,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


IN  NOVEMBER  1846  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 
WITH  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS,  TABLES,  VIEWS,  &c. 

Tipo  Volumes,  Royal  Quarto, 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE,  AND  THE 
URAL  MOUNTAINS, 

Qfeologtcalls  lllu^tratei 

BY 

R.    I.  MUECHISON,   Esq.,   Pres.   R.G.S.,  V.P.E.S.,  V.P.G.S. 
CoRR.  M.  Inst.  Fr.  ; 

M.  Ed.  de  VERNEUIL,  V.  Pres.  G.S.  de  France  ;  and 

COUNT  A.  VON  KEYSERLING,  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre  ^ 
DE  S.  M.  l'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies. 


The  Organic  Remains  of  Russia  are  described  by  M.  de  Tkrvbuil  ;  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  Fossils  (brought  back  by  the  Authors)  have  been  intrusted  to  M.  Alcidb 
d'Obbigny.  The  Fossil  Plants  of  the  newly-established  Permian  group  are  fiumished 
by  M.  Adolphis  Brononiart  ;  the  Fossil  Fishes,  by  Professor  Agassiz  ;  and  some 
Saurian  Vertebrata,  by  Professor  Owen.    The  Corals,  by  Mr.  Lonsoalb. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  MURCHISON'S  RUSSli^. 

I.  Nearly  Sixty  very  highly-finished  Lithographic  Plates  of  Organic  Remains. 

II.  A  Greneral  Geological  Coloured  Map  of  Rossia  afid  the  Ural  Mountatae.    Witk  a 
Table  of  all  tiie  Formations^  each  characterised  by  its  Or^nic  Remains. 

III.  A  Special  Geological  Map  of  the  Ural  Chai&»  the  Physical  Futures  of  which  have 

been  taken  from  original  Russian  Documents  never  befdre  published^  and  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 

IV.  Five  Sheets  of  Coloured  Sections,  explanatory  of  the  Structure  of  the  Ural  and 

Timan  Mountains,  and  the  Coal- Field  of  the  Donetz. 

V.  Seventy  Woodcuts. 

VI.  Twelve  highly-finished  Lithographs  {by  Haghb)  of  Pictorial  Scenes  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  adjacent  Bashkir  and  Kirghis  Steppes.  Sketched  by  Mr. 
Murchison. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STRBET. 


iWV^»«-^M.*.MP««WnV«H 
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NEW  WORK  BY   MRS.   LOUDON. 


Just  published,  fq>.  8vo.  with  an  Engraving  on  Steel,  and  Illustrationa 

on  Wood,  78.  6d.  clolh. 


THE 


LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

OR, 

HOW  TO  ENJOY  A  COUNTRY  LIFE  RATIONALLY. 

By  Mrs.  Loudok, 
Author  qf  **  Gardening  for  Ladies*^  8fc, 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  Persons  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  a  town  life  are  wont  to  complain  of  the 
dulness  of  the  country,  or  its  inconveniences,  and  the  want  of  society  and  amasemeat. 
This  work,  from  the  pen  of  the  widow  of  the  late  well-known  Mr.  Loudon,  is  written 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  enjoyment  and  pleasure  may  be  experienced  by 
observing  nature,  and  occupying  the  mind  with  rural  pursuits  ;  and  how  inconveniences 
may  be  lessened  or  prevented  through  a  little  forethought  and  management.  It  forms  a 
handsome  volume,  divided  into  six  books,  containing  letters  on  the  House,  the  Grarden, 
Domestic  Animals,  Rural  Walks,  Country  Amusements,  and  Country  Duties  ;  and 
'  is  intended  principally  for  the  use  of  ladies  who  have  been  brought  up  in  town,  but  who, 
from  circumstances,  have  been  induced  to  reside  in  the  country.'  From  the  extent 
and  variety  of  information  which  the  volume  exhibits,  we  safely  recommend  it  to 
the  perusal  of  ail;  for  we  are  satisfied  that  no  lady,  however  well  versed  in  the 
matters  it  treats  upon,  can  read  it  without  finding  much  useful  instruction  pleasantly 
conveyed.  It  is  not  filled  with  the  visionary  ideas  of  a  mere  theorist,  but  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  realised  what  she  teaches.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  devo  ed 
to  the  Garden,  and  abounds  with  general  practical  hints  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  mary 
of  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  those  amateurs  who  merely  cultivate  a  small  plot,  or  even 
a  few  plants  in  a  window." — PaxtorCa  Mag.  qf  Botany, 

'*  A  most  bewitching  little  book ;  and  one  on  which  the  finr  authoress  might  well 
rest  her  claims  to  celebrity  fur  her  happy  knack  of  combining  amusement  with  instruc- 
tion to  the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping,  gardening,  and  all  the  various 
minutiee  of  a  country  life.  Whether  in  the  boudoir  or  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Loudon  appears 
equally  at  home ;  and  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  her  judicious  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  *  Manor  House,'  or  the  mathematical,  but  simple, 
plans  for  the  formation  of  fiower  l>edB.  To  all,  but  particularly  to  ladies,  exchanging  a 
town  for  a  country  life,  tl.is  is  a  very  valuable  little  work  ;  for,  not  a  page,  nor  scarcely 
a  line,  but  abounds  with  information  of  a  most  useful  description ;  and  we  could  not, 
whilst  reading  it,  but  imagine  the  gratitude  of  the  fair  recipient  of  so  much  that  is  calcn- 
lated  to  enliven  the  houfs  wbieh  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  ennui  and  solitude  ' 
of  the  worst  and  most  cheerless  description,  arising  from  want  of  profitable  employ  ment.'*  i 
— Bury  and  Norwich  Post.  ' 

**  The  various  mass  of  information  to  be  found  in  this  book  on  all  the  subjects  com-  i 
prised  under  its  title  is  remarkable,  and  must  be  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  wide  - 
acquaintance  with  books  as  well  as  life.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  Loudon's  work  ^ 
may  be  called  a  hand-book  of  all  necessary  information,  superseding  Mrs  Glass  on 
Cookery,  Dr.  Lindley  on  Gardening,  and,  in  short  compass,  embracing  every  thing  that  ' 
belongs  to  rural  life — from  making  pickles  to  assisting  the  poor,  and  from  feeding  rabbits 
to  educating  children.     Such  a  work  from  such  a  pen,  is,  as  may  be  supposed,   as  in- 
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Mrs,  Loudon!s  ^^Lady^s  Country  Companion'^— coutinned. 
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teresting  as  it  is  instinctive ;  and,  having  read  it  carefully,  we  are  able  to  pronounce  it 
very  completCi  and  very  correct.*'— Gefi//«man'*  Magazine. 

**  Of  all  modem  publications  connected  with  rural  life,  not  only  the  most  useful,  but 
the  most  pleasing  we  have  ever  met  with ;  the  most  charming  of  all  lady's  companions, 
filled  with  whatever  is  necessary  to  complete  the  comfort  of  a  country  menage^  and  render 
a  husband's  home  too  happy  for  the  temptation  of  clubs,  or  of  hound  or  horse,  to  wile 
him  too  often  and  too  long  from  his  lady's  side.  A  volume  which  should  find  its  place  in 
the  trousseau  of  every  bride,  whether  she  be  or  not  destined  for  a  country  life — for  wis- 
dom and  goodness  sanctify  it  for  town  or  country." — Art-Union, 

**  Excepting  by  a  perusal  of  this  work,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  amount  of 
useful  information  it  contains  upon  subjects  which  its  title  expresses.  It  is  written  in  a 
very  popular  style,  addressed  to  a  young  lady ;  which  gives  an  individual  interest  to  all 
the  excellent  advice  contained  in  the  pages  of  this  admirable  muUum  in  parvo.** — Atlas, 

**  A  complete  compendium  of  all  that  is  practically  useful  to  know  about  life  in 
the  country;  comprising  an  extensive  range  of  important  topics,  elegantly  and  agree- 
ably treated,  with  remarkable  fulness  of  detail ;  and  exceedingly  useful  to  all  who  need  a 
manual  of  rural  life." — Scotsman, 


London  ;  Lonom an.  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Just  Published,  price  4s.  cloth  lettered, 

MANUAL  of  AGRICULTURAL  ANALYSIS.  By  John 
Mitchell,  M.C.S.L.  Describing  the  Apparatus  used,  the  best  methods  of  ob- 
taining accurate  results,  the  re-agents  requisite,  their  purity  and  preparation;  the 
classification,  composition,  and  physical  properties  of  soils:  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining results  of  experiments  with  manures.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
Tables. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  John  Ward,  79,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 

In  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  price  16fl. 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  LIBRARY.     By  John  Mills,  Esq.  Author 
of  **  The  Old  English  Gentleman,"  &c. 

Contents  : — ^Book  1.  On   Hunting. — 2.   Hunting  and  Hounds. — 3.  Shooting; — 
4.  Game,  Sporting  Dogs,  &c. — 5.  Fishing. 

"A  capital  and  seasonable  bbok  for  the  Sportsman.     It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  thrown 
off  by  a  xealons  and  sensible  Sportsman,  from  his  own  knowledge."— ^Spec/o^or. 

HISTORY   of  SCOTLAND.      By  P.   F.  Tytler,  Esq.      A  New 
Edition,  (the  Third),  in  demy  8vo.  to  range  with  other  Historical  Works.     In 
7  vols.  8vo.  price  j^4*  4  s. 

Edinburgh:   William  Tait.      London:    Longman,  Brown, « and  Co.,  and  Simpkin. 

Marshall,  and  Co. 

— ^ —  '      -  -  -----  .  ^  . 

In  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  the  2d  Edit,  (brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1844)  of 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  AUGMENTATION  of  SMALL  LIVINGS 
by  the  GOVERNORS  of  QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY,  and  of  Benefactions 
by  Corporate  Bodies  and  Individuals;  with  Practical  Instructions  for  the  use  of 
Incumbents  and  Patrons  of  Small  Livings.  By  Chb.istopheb.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
Sccretarv  and  Treasurer. 

Rivingtons,   St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place;    Hatchard  and  Son, 
Piccadilly.     Oxford :  Parker.     Cambridge  :  Deightona. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  Just  published, 
INSTRUCTIONS  to   CANDIDATES  for  HOLY  ORDERS,   and    the 
PAROCHIAL  CLERGY,  ai  to  ORDINATION,  INDUCTION,  RESIDENCE, 
&c.    6th  Edition,  128. 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST. 

PimusHBD  MoMTHLT. — PHoe  TVo  8kUiimff9, 

Portraits  of  eminent  Brilisb  Farmers,  with  Biof^raplucal  Memoirs, 

Witt  afptwr  tn  rapid  $uec€$»i(m. 


The  Fanner's  Manzine  contains  One  Han- 
dred  and  Ninty-two  uolnmns  of  closely  printed 
letter-press,  contributed  by  the  most  dis- 
tin^ished  Professors  of  Africnltim^  the  most 
eminent  practical  Farmers,  and  the  roost 
scientific  Chemists  of  the  day,  whose  articles 
•re  illustrated,  rei;ardJess  of  cost,  with  original 
designs,  which  still  more  coosiderabl]^  en- 
hance itf  value.  Bach  Number  is  beautifhlly 
•mbeUishad  with  numeroos  highly-Anished 


Steel  Engraviiurs  of  Prize  Animals  and  New 
and  Improved  Agricultural  Implements. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  vol.  XI.,  Neir 
Series,  with  13  exquistite  Steel,  and  niimerooB 
Wood  Engravings,  and  1152  columns  of  letter- 
press, bound  in  cloth,  price  13s.  6d.  is  jort 
published. 

May  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  in  every 
Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

Office.— 24,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand^  London. 


The  leading  Sportiiig  Periodical. 

Under  ih§  especial  Patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness  Pbincb  Aussbt, 

THE  SPORTING  REVIEW, 

A  MONTHLY  JOCBNAL  OF  THE  TURF,  THB  CHASE,  ft  RUBAI  SPORTS, 


IN   ALL   THBI&  TABIBTIBS. 


Seven  years  ago  this  work  was  started  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  National  Sports  of 
this  country  an  organ  w<Htby  their  natimial 
importance  and  popularity.  It  took  the  field 
wim  a  corps  of  xontributors'^veterans  ot 
ex]>erience  and  skfll  in  the  departments  to 
which  tbey  sttached  themselves.  For  the  first 
time,  the  details  of  the  chase  were  treated  of 
by  masters  of  hounds;  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  wrote  about  the  Turf  t  the  most  eminent 
of  our  amateur  Sailors  discussed  Yachting; 
the  leash— the  trigger^  all  oar  rmral  pastimes 
—were  dealt  with  by  men  of  aclcnowledged 
authority.  No  Joarnal  is  more  beautifully 
embellished— none  more  carefully  constituted, 
witb  reference  to  the  treatment  of  popular  and 
seasonable  subjects.  In  the  course  it  has  so 
long  ran,  its  race  will  be  continued.    It  will 


keep  a  steady  pace— ever  make  play  when 
fitting  opportunity  occurs.  On  um  first  of 
every  month  it  will  be  found  at  tlie  post,  »^  its 
trainer  brought  it  out  from  the  commencemoit 
of  its  career,  sightly  to  look  at,  with  plenty  of 
good  stuff  rtKmt  it— sound  wind  and  limb -and 
eager  to  strain  every  sinew  for  the  i^se  of 
piwlic  aiH^robation. 

N.B.— Vol.  XIII.,  with  13  Steel  Enrravings. 
if  just  out,  price  16s.  fid.  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  and  may  be  bad  o(  every  Bookseller  in 
tha  Kingdom. 

Pablisbed  monthly,  price  Half-a-crown,  at 
the  V  Sporting  Review''  Ofiice,  24.  Norfolk 
Street.  Strand,  London ;  where  all  oommuai- 
cationa  fbr  the  Editor,  and  worka  for  review, 
should  ||e  addressed. 


THE   MARK   LANE   EXPRESS, 

And  Agricoltaral  Joiuoud^ 

1$  the  largest  and  the  leading  Fartners*  and  (graziers*  Newspaper. 

POBLISHBD  BVKRT  MoNDAT  EtBNIXO-- IN  TII^  V0&  PoST. 


THB  TENAirr'S  RIGHTS. 

In  times  when  the  position  of  the  Tenant 
Farmers  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty,-  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  has  ever  l>een  directed  to 
the  advocacy  and  support  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Tenant  Farmers.  In  stating  this,  n  is  not  in- 
tended to  lose  sight  of  that  noDle  principle 
which  the  great  Lord  Leicester  so  successfully 
followed :  viz.  that  liberal  conduct  towards  the 
tenant  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  Landlord. 

The  object  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  has  ever  been  to  render  it  in 
every  way  the  most  efllcient  organ  of  the 
Agricultural  Class. 

In  authenticity  and  extent  of  Market  Infor- 


mation, the  Mark  Lane  Express  stands  on- 
rivalled.  A  Review  of  the  Com  Trade,  British 
and  Fordgn,  ftiUy  explains  the  causes  whidi 
occasion  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices,  thus  aflbrd- 
ing  the  Grower  and  Speculator  some  grounds 
for  anticipating  the  stability  or  fbtore  tendency 
of  Prices. 

The  latest  Reports  of  the  Cattl^  Provisioo, 
Wool,  Seed,  Hop,  Malt,  and  Commercial 
Markets,  appear,  with  the  leading  Covntry 
Fairs  and  Agricultural  Meetings.  Authentic 
Weekly  Advices  are  received  from  all  the  im- 

?Drtant  Markets  in  the  Kingdom,  aor  Colooial 
ossessions,  as  well  as  au  i^rts  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  Montlily  Agricultural  Reports, 
Correspondence,  and  other  valuable  aiatter  oo 
Agricultural  sutijlects,  from  exdnaive 


Office  of  Publication,  and  for  Advertisements,  24.  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London.    May  bs 
^  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  throughout  the  Kingdom.    Price  jS\.  10b.  4d.  per  Annom. 
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Under  the  Patronage  ^  B.R.JI.  tJie  Duchess  of  Kent. 

THE 

NEW  MONTHLY  BELLE  ASSEMBLtiE. 

BeautiAiIly  Embellished  with  highly  finished  Steel  ENORAViNei, 
PORTRAITS  OF  THE  NOBILITY,  ETC. 


Both  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  press 
have  declared  this  the  most  deservedly  popular 
of  the  Ladies*  Magazines ;  and  a  reference  to 
any  recent  number  would  be  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish its  claims  to  the  patronaj^  it  receives. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editress  to  render  it  a  de- 
cidedly literary  publication,  considerable  space 
being  devoted  to  noticts  of,  and  extracts  from, 
New  Works.  Neither  is  Music  nor  the  worlu  of 
Art  nejriected;  w^le,  in  her  selection  of  origin 
nal  articles,  a  distinct  purpose  is  maintained— 


that  of  combining  information  with  amuso- 
ment:  and,  while  eschewing  the  old-world 
scl^tel  x>f  by-gone  romance,  to  preserve  a  tone 
of  refinement  without  efl^minacy, 

When  we  consider  the  quantity  of  matter  a 
Number  contains,  the  exquisite  engimvti^ 
which  are  included,  and  the  elaborate  plates 
and  descriptions  of  the  Fashions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  Magazine,  publiabed  at 
eigfateen-ppenoe,  is  tb&.cheapest  as  well  as  Ihe 
best  of  its  class. 


0(Qlce-^34,  Nor&lk  Street,  Strand,  London.    May  be  had  of  all  Booksellen. 


Ready  for  Delivery  on  the  First  of  November, 

JOHNSON  AND  SHAW'S 

FARMER'S  AlIHAB^iCK  AND  CALENDAR  for  1846, 

Near  Three  Hundred  Pages,  and  about  Two  Hundred  Engraring/i  of  the  best  Agricultural 
Implem^tft,  with  their  Prices  and  Makers'  Names,  &c.  &c. 

Price  Is.  only. 

RiDOWAT,  Piccadilly  j  and  every  Country  Bookseller. 

CHEAP  SUNDAY  OR  WEEK-DAY  READING  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Published  Monthly,  price  9d. 
TH£ 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

A  Cheap  Ueligipus  Periodical  f^r  Popular  Reading, 

Yol.  XYIII.  imperial  8vo«  embossed  cloth,  470  pages,  with  56  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

Price  only  58.  6d, 


tions  of  Bemaduble  Places  and  Buildings, 
with  Viewis,  &c. 


It  cottCiiAS  original  oontrH)Ution8  by  Biaftiops 
and  ofher  Divines,  Narratives,  Tales,  Sketches 
of  Natural  History,  with  Engravings,  Descrip- 

Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Edwards  and  Hughes,  12,  Aye-Maria  Lane ; 
and  sold  by  every  Bookseller  in  Town  and  Country. 


D 


R.  WOLFF'S  NARRATIVE    of  his   MISSION   to   BOKHARA 

is  now  reprinted,  and  may  be  had  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  with  Plates,  price  25s. 
London  t  published,  for  the  Author,  by  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


^i£(anamottJE(  ^hbnttsiemmtiEi. 


<»^»^»^l^»^W^«^<»  » 


MRS.  WEBBER  begs  most 
respectfully  to  return  thanks  for 
past  favours,  also  to  remind  Members  of 
Parliament,  private  Gentlemen,  and  small 
Families,  that  they  will  find  Apartments 
and  Bedrooms,  genteelly  furnished,  with 
comfort  anfl  quietude,  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  a  similar  establishment,  with  that 
strict  attention  to  moderate  charges  which 
has  gained  her  the  success  she  now  grate- 
fully acknowledges.  Dinners,  superior,  if 
required.  —  15,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's^ 
London. 


COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  MAT- 
TRESSES.—The  external  bark  of 
the  Cocoa-nut  is  now  rendered  available 
for  the  purpose  of  stuffing  mattresses,  as  n, 
substitute  for  Horse  Hair.  These  mat- 
tresses are  valuable,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  elastic  and  durable  qualities,  but 
more  especially  from  their  nature  to  resist 
moisture,  and  not  retain  or  harbou)*  infec- 
tious or  contagious  matter. — TtlELOARy 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Mattress  and  Matting 
Warehouse,  42,  LUD6ATB  HILL. 
*^*  Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads. 


■  ■■!■  ■  i«.  11  iliMi  i^^t^.^^,^^^am 
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MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

28,  UPPER  KING  STREET,    BLOOMSBURY   SQUARE. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  furnish  the  best  and  newest  works  in  every  department  of 
Literature,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  comprises  the  Works  of  our  Staadard 
Authors,  with  every  new  work  of  interest  in  History,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  General 
Literature. 

Single  subscription,  78.  per  quarter;  2l8.  per  annum.  Family  and  Country  sub- 
scriptions, Two,  Three,  Five,  or  Ten  Guineas  per  dnnum,  according  to  the  nomber  of 
▼olumes  required. 

*^*  A  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

GL0THI1I6  AND  OUTFITS. 

JOHN  BESEMERES  AND  SONS, 

Outfitters  and  Manufacturers  of  every  kind  of  Clothing,  Shirts,  and  Ladies'  Linen,  for 
India  and  for  home  use,  invite  persons  going  out  and  families  arriving  in  England  to 
inspect  the  various  necessary  articles  of  CLOTHING  they  produce  in  every  variety  of 
size,  qualify,  and  fashion.  One  department  of  this  extensive  establishment  (the  house 
No.  64)  is  the  oldest  Ready-made  Linen  Warehouse  in  London.  It  was  formerly  (in 
1795)  visited  by  .Queen  Charlotte,  who  was  pleased  to  notice  and  commend  superior 
specimens  of  plain  needlework.  Within  the  last  20  years  an  increased  demand  for  linen 
and  cotton  under-olpthing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  has  led  to  an  improved  system 
for  ensuring  good  work ;  every  article  is  now  made  by  selected  classes  of  carefully  trained 
and  skilful  needlewomen,  at  a  liberal  fixed  rate  of  wages.  This  has  resulted  in  raising 
the  character  of  ready-made  linen  for  strength  and  neatness,  while  its  usefulness  and 
economy  have  placed  it  among  the  successful  manufactures  of  the  day.^ — 61,  62,  63,  and 
64,  Houndsditch. 

Under  ti&e  iH«tlngnl»hed  Patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  Kin|; 
of  Prussia,  and  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  especially  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

COUGHS,  HOARSENESS,  AND  ALL  ASTHMATIC  AND 
PULMONARY  COMPLAINTS, 

EFFBCTUALLT  CUKBD  B^ 

K EATING'S  COUGH  LOZENGES.— COUGHS,  which 
are  the  usual  precursors  and  immediate  cause  of  Pulmonary  Affections  (the 
most  prevalent  diseases  of  the  winter  season),  may  be  arrested  by  having  recourse  to 
these  Lozenges  on  the  first  symptoms'.  They  are  not  only  taken,  but  constantly  recom- 
mended by  the  Faculty,  by  many  distinguished  members  of  which  Profession  ttiej  have 
been  administered  in  their  own  practice  upwards  qf  thirty  years,  and  have  now  obtained 
a  great  notoriety,  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  the  most  civilized  conntiies  of  tiie 
world*  Testimonials  which  are  continually  being  received  confirmatory  of  .tibe 
of  these  Lozenges  in  the  cure  of  ASTHMATIC,  CONSUMPTIVE,  and 
PULMONARY  COMPLAINTS,  and  also  the  safety  of  their  use,  as  they  m 
neither  Opium  or  any  preparation  of  that  Drug,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  tii^ 
be  given,  not  only  to  females  of  the  most  delicate  constitution/  but  to  childrea 
tenderest  years  with  perfect  safety. 

Prepared  and  sold  in  Boxes  Is.  Ifd.  and  Tins  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lOs.  6d.  eadbfly 
THOMAS  KEATING,  Chemist,  &c.  No.  79,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London. 

Sold  by  Sanger,  150,  and  Dietrichsen  and  Hannay,  63,  Oxford  Street;  Blake, 
Sandford,  and  Blake,  47,  Piccadilly. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  Barclay  and  Sons,  95.  Farringdon  Street;  Edwards,  67,  and 
Newberry,  45,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard  ;  Sutton  and  Co.  Bow  Church  Yard;  and 
Retail  by  all  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  Tenders  in  the  Kingdom. 


lEFOBM  YOCIB  TAILORS'  BILL». 


DOUDNET   AND  SON, 

i9,  LOMBARD-ST^  1784. 


THE  PATENT  READHVG  EASEIi. 


**  The  Rbadino  Easbl. — ^We  have  seen  a  very  clever  invention,  which  flflbrds  to 
the  student,  the  invalid,  and,  indeed,  all  readers,  ^ectuai  relief  from  the  fatigue  occa- 
sioned hy  hewing  a  book,  or  retaining  any  position  while  reading  calculated  to  produce 
headache  or  pulmonary  complaints.  This  simple  and  economictd  machine  can  be  applied 
to  any  description  of  chair,  sofa,  or  bedstead ;  and  can  be  made  of  materials  suitable  to 
the  most  elegant  library  or  drawing  room,  or  to  the  humblest  garden-chair ;  and,  in 
addition  to  its  other  good  qualities^  is  so  light  as  to  be  portable  in  a  small  compass." 

The  Timu, 

"  The  greatest  drawback  on  the  pleasures  of  reading  is  the  fatigue  consequent  upon 
the  holding  of  a  volume  for  a  considerable  time  together  in  the  hand.  ThA  lovers  of 
literature  will  accordingly  be  pleased  to  hear  that,  by  means  of  a  recent  and  mnpoasiTe 
invention,  this  inconvenience  will  be  remedied."— 3forfttn^  Post. 

**  Thb  Patent  Reading  Easel. — Under  this  title  the  inventor  h^s  patented  a  very 
elegant  and  useful  little  reading-desk'.  It  is  easily  attached,  by  a  screw,  to  a  chair  or 
sofa,  and  supports  a  book  at  the  height  and  focus  that  may  be  desired.  The  contrivance 
is  at  once  simple  and  ingenious,  and  only  requires  to  be  generally  known  in  order  to  te 
adopted  as  a  piece  of  drawing-room  furniture." — Morning  Ckroniele, 

"  One  of  the  most  ingenious  as  well  as  useful,  and,  we  may  add,  luxurious  inventions, 
that  we  have  for  a  long  time  seen  or  heard  of  is  a  new  Heading  Easd  :  to  thts  invalid  and 
to  the  student  it  must  be  invaluable.  It  is  so  compact  that  it  does  not  fill  half  a  cubic 
foot  in  space,  weighs  only  about  three  pounds,  and  is  therefore  conveniently  portable. 
To  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  lie  plus  ultra  of  luxurious 
reading." — Brighton  Gazette. 

**  Practitioners  who  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases 
pay  too  little  attention  to  those  minutie  of  comfort  by  which  the  sufferings  of  patients 
afflicted  with  chronic  and  tedious  ailments  may  often  be  so  much  ameliorated.  Daily 
themselves  engaged  in  active  employment,  they  forget  the  ennui  and  irritability  of  the 
system  caused  by  long  confinement,  that  in  many  cases  very  conflideiaUy'  agjgravate  the 
original  complaint.  In  cases  of  spinal  diseases,  in  which  the  patient  is  cimstnLined  to 
maintain  for  months  a  recumbent  position,  in  affections  of  the  head  vibieter:  atoapbsg  is 
prejudicial,  and  in  the  numerous  class  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  the  patients  are  often, 
during  their  long  confinement,  debarred  the  only  solace  of  the  sl;;k-r-that  of  mental  em- 
ployment. In  the  majority  of  these  cases  to  read  is  most  fatiguing,  if  ^ot  inopossiblB, 
from  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  the*  book  in  a  proper  position ;  md,  drafted  ftoa  this 
amusement,  who  will  say  that  time  does  not  pass  wearily  ?  It  is  dhiefiy  on  account  of 
the  sick  that  we  hail  with  pleasure  an  invention  expressly  for. their  oon^fort,  named  the 
Patent  Reading  Easel,  which  we  are  eonvinoed  wiHsoon  be  in  generti  its^,  and  of  great 
service  to  invaUds  of  all  classes.  The  invention  is  most  sknpU  andportaiMe,  and  can  be 
fixed  on  any  couch,  bed,  or  chair,  and  removed  in  an  instant  without  ir^ury  to  the  Jur- 
niture.  It  can  be  arranged  at  any  required  focal  distance,  and  will  on  this  account,  we 
imagine,  be  of  much  service  to  the  appnrently  increasing  class  of  persons  sufferii^  from 
myopia.  We  are  always  glad  to  notice  inventions  tending  to  the  comfort  of  invalids, 
and  having  experienced  the  depressing  effects  of  confinement  without  occupation,  we 
regard  the  aid  at  present  before  us,  although  extremely  simple,  as  being  pre-eminently 
usetui." — Medical  THmes. 

**  The  Patent  Reading  Easel.' — Under  this  title  an  invention  of  a  truly  noveU 
elegant,  and  useful  description  has  just  been' patented,  and  deserves  especial  notice.  It 
is  not  to  the  invalid  alone  the  easel  witl  prove  serviceable,  but  the  studious  man,  and  the 
lady  inclined  to  study,  will  find  it  of  the  utibost  utility.  While  it  will  prove  an  orna- 
ment to  the  drawing-room,  the  library  will  be  enriched  by  its  presence.  To  those  who 
are  in  health,  as  well  as  the  afflicted,  we  most  cordially  recommencl  it." —  Weekly  Dispatch, 

**  It  may  be  recommended  to  the  literary  man  and  the  university  student,  A  affording 
great  relief  to  their  arduous  duties." — Siandafd, 

'*  To  many  classes  of  persons  this  contrivance  vrill  no  doubt  prove  highly  valuable  in 
the  improvement  ot  their  physical  health ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  perfect  tranquil- 
lity of  the  body  w)iich  it  promotes,  leaves  the  mind  at  greater  liberty  to  embrace  the 
subject  submitted  to  it.*' — Morning  Advertiser, 

**  It  is  an  invention  at  once  useful  and  ornamental,  and  it  requires  oiily  to  be  known 
to  be  extensively  patronised.  Ere  long  the  Patent  Reading  Easel  will  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  every  library  and  drawing-room." — Evening  Sum. 

■-^— ^  II  ■■'■  II  i.i«  iiri,.i,i.i--|,        jTi  , 


THE  PATENT  READING  EASEU 


Patronised  by  Her  Majesty,  and  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert, 

and  supplied  by  command  for  Buckingham  Palace. 

Falronued  aho  bj/  etany  qf  tht  moit  dUlmguitked  Nobility  and  Clergy,  and  higlilg 

recommended  by  the  Medical  Facuity. 

THE  PATENTEE  refrains  from  publUhiug  in  thia  Advertisement  any 
remarliB  of  hU  own,  but  refers  to  the  patronage  witb  which  he  has  been  honaund, 
and  to  the  aaneied  opinione  of  the  pieea  on  the  inTsntian,  aa  also  to  the  Bubjoiiied  list  iif 
prices,  which  sbewa,  that  tbia  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  to  ci>ndii::iis  to  the  health,  ii 
alto  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  student.  i.     d. 

Maboguiy,  with  Cloth  or  Leatier  Deik     .        .  .     30     0 

Do.  or  Maple,  with  Telvet  ditto 32     6 

Rosewood  or  Zebra,  with  Velvet  ditto         .  .         .         .     35     0 

Satinwaod,  Ebon;,  and  Ornamented,  50b.  to  £!i ;  Packing  Case,  Is. 
*^'*  The  nnjointed  Baaet,  only  lesa  elegant  and  compsct  than  the  other,  in  plain 
Mahoganj,  20s. ;   Uox  for  its  euclosuce,  Is.  6d. 

Sold  bj  Mr.  A.  Saundert,  Upliolsterer  and  House  Decorator  to  Her  Majesty,  170, 
RegeaC  Street ;  Mesari.  W.  and  C.  WUkinaon,  14,  Lndgate  Hill ;  Measn.  Smee  and 
Son,  6.  Finiburr  Pafcmeat;  Messrs.  Letts  and  Son,  8,  Ro;al  Exchange,  London. 
Mr.  A.  Hill.  67,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Brjce,  Bookaeller,  Glasgow.  Messrs. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  104,  Graftan  Street.  Dublin. 

And  by  all  respectable  Coantrj  Upbolsteren  and  Librarians. 

*^*   OuPKits,  with  Fobt-Offici  RBUiTTftWCag,  will  ham  prompt  allmfioa. 

:dixdubgu  Rhv.  N-.  166-0^/.  1S15.]  '   i 


MIECELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMBNrS. 


HEAL&SONS  LIST   OF    BE.DDINC. 


CONTAINING  a  full  description  of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices,  by  which 
pnrchisen  are  ensbled  to  jniige  the  srticlea  tbit  are  beat  suited  to  toika  ■  s™xl  •** 
of  bedding.  Sent  free  by  poat,  on  application  to  thetr  esUbliabment,  tbe  U^eit  in 
London,  eicloiUTeljr  for  the  mBoahctare  >qd  aale  of  bedding  ;  ■     ■  .      ■ 

furaitnre  bdag  kej^.     HEAL  and  SON,  Feather  Drenen  and 
19G  (oppoiite  tbe  Chapel),  Totteubani  Court  Road. 

^    JONES'S  £4.  4s.  SILVER  LEVER  WATCHES. 

ji\  J     wamnted  not  to  vary  more  than  half  a  minnte  per  week,  are 

7/   Belling  St  the  Maaufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  S^merKt  Hobk. 

'  They  pOBBeaa  every  inodera  improvemenC,  combining  the  acenraey 
of  ■  matheniKticBl  inBtrament  with  the  el^aace  of  an  oniament  of 
taate.  On  recdpt  of  I9.  aboie  the  price,  one  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  part  of  tbe  kingdom. 

*,*  Read  Jonei'a  Sketdi  of  Watchwork,  teal  free  for  a  2d.  itamp. 


PLATE.—  A.  B.  SAVOR  f  &  SONS,  Manufacturing  Silrersnudu^ 
No,  14,  Cornhill,  Loudon,  opposite  the  Bank  ot  England.  The  best  wroiighi 
Silver  Spoons  and  Forks,  Rddle  Pattern,  7b.  3d.  per  ounce  ( the  King's  Pattern,  7(-  4d 
per  ounce.  The  following  are  the  weiffhto  recommtniled,  but  the  artidea  ouij  be  hod 
ughter  or  heavier  at  the  same  price  per  ounce. 


Fiddle  Pattekh.     ^^                 £   1.  d. 

laTabUSpooni Ma(Ti.Sd..lO  IS  0 

li  Dcuert  SpooQi SO  f  T    S...T    S  i 

l;i  Table  Forka MiT    9... 10  IS  0 

13  Dtiuert  Parka 20  r  t    a...  T    S  4 

SCratySpoou 10  '  7    9...  9  11  8 


Fiddle  Pattbrk.     g^ 

I  Soap  Ladle 10  at  Ta.  2d. . 

4  Salt  Spuoo*  (gilt  ■liaag) 

1  FiihSliB* 

19  Tea  SpwBi 10  at  Ta.  M. . 

I  pair  Sugar  Twf  ■ 


COTTAGB  PATTERN  TEA  SBRVICB. 


Kotl.— A  tarialy  of  Cftv  diffKcnl  pallema  are  lobDiltad  for  aeleelioa  ia  U»  Sl.ow  Km  - 
ibii  EMabliahneal  1  and  a  Price  Currsoi.  ilunixd  ai  a  iiowi.p»pBr.  llluiiraiBd  bj  drawiafi.  >^ 
CMIiioiDg  aiery  inferBialioB  reliKTe  w  lb«  onrrbaie  of  Silier  or  SneSdd  PlaW.  »y  W  *•«•' 
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THE 

dPrrat  (Suro^tm  ^Rafltoagi'  Comjiang. 

(PROVISIONALLY  REGISTERED,  PURSUANT  TO  7  AND  8  VICT.) 

The  actual  Piaid-up  Capital  will  be  £1,000^000  Sterling, 

In  Shares  of  £100  each. 

Deposit — 10s. per  Share; 
Bting  the  highest  amoant  allowed  by  the  7th  and  8th  Vict. 

» 

OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY, 

ST.  HELEN'S  PLACE,  LONDON, 


A  more  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  the  names  of  a  most  powerful  Provisional 
Committee,  with  a  complete  List  of  the  Bankers,  Connsel,  Engineers,  Solicitors,  Secre- 
tary, Sharebrokers  (London  and  provincial),  with  all  the  Officers  of  the  Company,  is  in 
coarse  of  formation,  and  wHl  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery.  Also,  a  Statistical  Summary 
of  all  the  Nations  and  States  comprised  in  Europe,  carefully  and  expressly  compiled  from 
official  sources,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  great  European  tx>antrie8,  their  capitt:ls, 
their  superficial  area  in  English  square  miles,  the  amotint  of  population  to  each  square 
mile,  the  population  of  the  chief  cities,  and  the  annual  revenue  of  each  country  in  pounds 
sterling. 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE  primaiy  and  the  principal  object  of  this  Company  is  to  accomplish^ 
on  the  more  extensive  field  of  Continental  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  British  pos- 
sessions throughout  the  world,  what  England,  with  all  her  wealth  and  all  her  energies, 
has  from  her  very  limited  extent  alone,  only  succeeded  as  yet  in  carrying  out  comparatively 
in  miniature,  viz.  the  Construction  of  Railroads  ;  in  other  words,  to.  accomplish  by  steam 
power  a  still  more  gigantic  scheme  of  passenger  traffic  on  land  than  those  extensive  fleets 
of  steamers,  known  as  the  various  Foreign.  Steam  Navigation  Companies  of  England, 
have  hitherto  maintained  at  sea. 

With  such  important  views,  and  national  as  well  as  individual  interests  sincerely  at 
heart,  accreditable  directors,  with  ample  resources  at  their  command,  in  several  instances 
most  favourably  connected,  and  in  all  practically  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
various  localities  they  are  destined  to  proceed  to,  will  be  specially  delegated  on  behalf  of 
the  Company  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Continental  States  and  British  and  Foreign 
Governments,  and  by  contracts  of  the  most  favourable  naturfe  for  the  interest  of  Share- 
holders in  the  present  Company,  to  secure  the  concession  of  the  many  exceedingly 
valuable  lines  of  railways  which,  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  miles  throughout  the 
world,  still  await  the  immediate  application  of  British  enterprise,  combined  with  British 
capital,  to  be  effectually  and  successfully  earned  out. 

Every  grant  for  a  railroad  secured  by  the  successful  negotiations  of  this  Company  will 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  separate  and  distinct  Railway  Company,  and  every  holder  of  shares 
herein  will  be  entitled  io  the  call  at  par  of  a  proportionate  number  of  the  new  shares  in 
evpry  Company,  according  to  the  number  he  may  possess  in  the  present  one ;  such  claim 
to  be  made  by  die  production  of  the  original  shares  at  the  Company's  Offices  seven  clear 
days  previous  to  every  ^Uoto^ent  of  shares  in  each  new  Company. 

No  farther  call,  under  any  circumstances,  will  be  made  in  this  Company  beyond  the 
first  payment  of  10s.  per  share,  nor  in  any  other  Company,  until  such  time  as  the  Direc- 
tors shall  have  actually  obtained  the  preliminary  Ministerial  concession  of  some  foreign 
line  of  Railway,  and  then  only  when  such  second  payment  shall  have  become  necessary, 
either  for  placing  and  releasing  the  original  deposit  money,  or  for  the  immediate  progress 
ofthe  public  works,  due  notice  of  which  payment  will  be  given  in  the  London  Gazbtts, 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  London  papers,  and  in  the  public  journals  of  the  country 
contributing  the  grant. 

From  the  period  of  the  concession  of  cmy  line  of  Railway  obtained  by  this  Company, 

{^Continued. 
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and  until  such  entira  line  is  opened,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annnm  will  be 
paid  half-yearly  to  the  subscribers,  on  the  amount  paid  up  by  them  in  each  new 
Company. 

Each  Director  in  the  present  Company  will  be  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  direction  of 
every  new  Company,  the  capital  of  which  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  original  shareholders, 
provided  always  that  he  possess  his  share  qualification  therein. 

The  deposit  of  lOs.  per  share  will  be  invested  in  approved  securities,  and  the  interest 
arising  therefrom  will  be  carried  to  a  fund  for  defraying  in  part  the  expenses  of  the 
Company  connected  with  its  general  management. 

Although  the  act  of  subscribing  for  shares  in  any  of  the  subsequent  Companies  which 
may  result  from  the  present  one  has  been  expressly  stated  as  being  quite  optional  on  the 
part  of  a  subscriber,  it  is,  perhaps,  only  proper  to  state,  in  addition,  that  on  any  occasion 
of  an  original  shareholder  declining  to  take  such  new  shares,  and  relinquishing  his  right 
of  claiming  shares  in  every  new  Company,  he  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  withdraw  his 
original  deposit,  on  giving  thirty-one  days'  notice  to  that  effect,  and  the  Directors  ex- 
pressly guarantee  that  the  total  expenditure  (at  home  and  abroad,)  will  be  defrayed  in 
equal  proportions  by  the  various  companies  established  from  time  to  time  through  the 
successful  negotiations  of  the  present  one,  and  thus  the  full  amount  of  the  original 
deposit  will  be  returned,  not  only  without  any  deduction,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
various  bonuses. 

The  bonus  (annual  or  commuted,)  given  by  every  foreign  company  for  each  separate 
act  of  concession,  will  be  carried,  as  before  explained,  to  an  "  accumulating  fund,"  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Shareholders  in  this  company,  (through  the  aid,  in  fact,  of  whose 
capital  the  money  deposited  with  continental  states  for  securing  the  concessions  of  such 
foreign  lines  will  have  been  advanced,)  and  will,  when  all  the  various  lines  are  conceded 
for  which  the  Directors  intend  to  propose  the  necessary  advance  of  capital,  he  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  deposit  money  advanced  by  each  original  shareholder, 
which  deposit  wiH  then  be  returned  in  full,  together  with  all  accumulations. 

Negociations  of  a  highly-important  nature  with  several  foreign  states  will,  in  a  y&rj 
brief  period,  be  fully  and  unreservedly  communicated  to  the  shareholders  ;  and  without 
a  more  direct  reference  at  the  present  time  to  the  objects  actually  contemplated,  it  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  considered  premature  to  state  that  a  short  time  only  will  elapse  before 
the  announcement  of  some  most  important  accessions  to  the  interest  of  the  present 
Company. 

The  brief  but  successfiil  history  of  railroads  has  not  hitherto  presented  such  a  com- 
bination of  favourable  circumstances  as  the  present  Company  offers  for  the  consideration 
of  capitalists.  The  merely  nominal  deposit  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  all  original  shares — 
the  highly-impoitant  fact  of  the  first  deposit  money  on  all  such  shares  being  fixed  as  the 
final  payment  thereon — the  consequent  impossibility  of  any  second  call  being  made  on 
the  original  Shareholders — the  vast  extent  of  territory  embraced  within  its  sphere  of 
action — the  laige  amount  of  capital  at  the  command  of  the  Directors — the  solid,  safe, 
and  sound  nature  of  the  Company  as  an  investment — the  guaranteed  return  of  any  deposit 
at  thirty-one  days*  notice — the  great  advantages  to  subscribers  by  priority  of  claim  in 
right  of  call  of  all  new  shares  at  par,  with  the  option  of  rejecting  any  portion  thereof — 
the  high  and  influential  character  of  the  Board  (practically  efficient  working  Directors) 
constituting  the  executive — and  lastly,  the  almost  certain  division  of  very  many  accumu- 
lated bonuses  among  the  shareholders,  by  way  of  interest  for  the  original  deposit — alike 
conduce  to  constitute  this  Company  one  of  the  most  sterling  combinations  of  capitalists 
of  the  present  day. 

The  detailed  prospectus,  containing  the  names  of  a  most  powerful  Provisional  Com- 
mittee, with  all  the  officers  of  the  Company,  will  shortly  be  issued  from  the  Company's 
Offices,  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  where  foreign  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  European  Courts  may  communicate  with  the  Directors. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JOHN  SINNETT,     } «       ,     . 
ALFRED  EASTON,  S  *^<^««"**- 
St.  Helen's  Place,  October  1845. 

No  attention  will  be  paid  to  any  application  for  shares  unaccompanied  by  reference 
either  to  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  Director  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company, 
a  London  or  Provincial  Banker,  a  Director  of  the  present  Company,  or  member  of  the 
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Provisional  Committee ;  and  no  application  will  be  received  on  other  than  fhe  printed 
forms  issued  by  the  Directors,  which  will  shortly  be  ready,  with  the  prospectuses. 

Responsible  parties  desiring  prospectuses  may  rely  on  having  copies  forwarded  to  their 
addresses,  either  by  entering  previously  their  names  in  the  **  Prospectus  Book''  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company,  or  by  written  intimation  ;  bat  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  indiscriminate  distribution  is  not  intended  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  subscription  list  will  remain  open  seven  clear  days ;  as  soon  after  which  as  prac- 
ticable the  Committee  will  proceed  with  the  allotment  of  shares,  applications  for  which, 
at  the  proper  time  (on  the  printed  forms  qf  application  only)^  may  be  made  to  the 
various  English  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Brokers  appointed  to  receive  applications : — 

London:  Thomas  Greorge  Smith,  Esq.  2,  Wamford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street. 
Paris  :  S.  Wood,  Esq.  Rue-des-Jeuneurs.  Birmingham  :  J.  Wright,  Esq.  Union 
Passage.  Cheltenham  :  Hall,  Brothers,  and  Co.  Coventry  :  J.  Holland,  Esq.  Edin- 
burgh :  J.  Pringle,  Esq.  ^inces  Street.  Exeter :  J.  Jury,  Esq.  High  Street.  Gloucester : 
J.  N.  Balme,  Esq.  Harney  :  T.  Parkhurst,  Esq.  Huddersfield  :  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Co.  Hull :  J.  Bowden,  Esq. ;  S.  Phillips,  Esq.  Leicester :  J.  H.  Davis,  Esq.  Leeds : 
Messrs.  A.  B.  de  la  Barre  and  Co.  Liverpool:  T.  Crewdson,  Esq.  Macclesfield: 
R.  E.  Hine,  Esq.  Manchester :  J.  L.  Gardner,  Esq.  York  Hotel  Buildings,  Cheapside  ; 
J.  O'Neil,  Esq. ;  Isaac  Whitmore,  Esq.  Newcastle :  W.  W.  Dickinson,  Esq. ;  J. 
Lowthin,  Esq.  Plymouth :  Messrs.  Tyeth  and  Luscombe.  Retford :  C.  Dewhurst, 
Esq.     Stratford-upon-Avon  :  W.  Bolton,  Esq.     Wakefield :  H.  Bellingham,  Esq. 

clean,  in  perfect  order,  and  fit  for  im- 
mediate  use. 

When  worked  with  a  moderate  force, 
according  to  the  directions  given,  it  injects 
the  fluid  in  an  uninterrupted  and  well- 
sustained  stream,  free  from  all  violence ; 
but  should  occasion  require  it/  the  force 
can  be  increased. 

From  the  facts,  that  no  air  can  pass 
with  the  fluid  injected,  and  that  no  fluid 
can  by  possibility  escape  from  the  ap- 
paratus, it  admits  of  being  used  in  aU 
most  any  position,  and  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  advantage  and  comfort  to  those 
who  may  require  the  administration  of  an 
Enema  during  an  illness ;  or  who  may  be 
otherwise  confined  to  their  beds,  and,  from 
the  construction  of  the  instrument,  no  un- 
due force  can  be  applied  during  its  ap- 
plication, even  by  those  who  may  be 
careless  or  ignorant  of  the  ill  effects  but 
too  frequently  occurring  from  the  use  of 
the  common  Enema  Syringe. 

Agents  for  the  Sale — Messrs.  Savoy  and 
Moore,  Chemists,  No.  143,  New  Bond 
Street,  and  No.  220,  Regent  Street ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Butler,  Chemist,  No.  4,  Cheap- 
side  (corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard)  ; 
The  Medical  Hall,  Sackville  Street,  Dub- 
lin ;  Messrs.  Lea  and  Perrins,  Che- 
mists, Worcester  and  Cheltenham  ;  Messrs. 
Davenport  and  Stedman,  Chemists,  Water- 
loo Place,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  George  Heath, 
Chemist,  No.  5,  St.  James's  Street, 
Brighton  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Salt  and  Son,  Cut- 
lers, &c.Bull  Street,  Birmingham  ;  Messrs. 
Terry  and  Dutton,  Chemists,  Mel»om 
Street,  Bath ;  Mr.  George  Plum,  Cutler, 
&c.  Bristol  ;  Mr.  Wood,  Cudcr,  &c. 
Manchester. 


PNEUMATIC  SAFETY 
ENEMA,  ipanufactured  solely  by 
Philp  and  Whicker  (late  Savigny  and  Co.), 
67,  St.  James's  Street,  London. 

Philp  and  Whicker  take  the  liberty  of 
soliciting  the  attention  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  and  Medical  Profession,  to  the 
follovring  description  of  their  Patient 
Pneumatic  Syringe,  feeling  assured  that 
the  long  standing  of  their  house,  and  the 
respectable  manner  they  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  conduct  their  business,  will 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  would 
not  bring  such  an  article  before  the  public 
unless  they  were  satisfied  of  its  real  merit, 
and  the  general  approval  of  the  faculty. 

The  superiority  of  Aqueous  Injections 
gently  administered,  over  every  other  means 
of  relieving  the  bowels  has  been  for  a 
long  time  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
facolty,  but  owing  to 

The  complicated  nature  of  instruments 
hitherto  useid  for  this  purpose. 

The  trouble  attending  their  application. 
The  inconveniences  and    occasional  ill 
eflTects  consequent  upon  their  mal-appli- 
cation,  and 

Their  extreme  liability  to  get  out  of 
order,  have  caused  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  Aperient  Medicines. 

The  Patient  Enema  now  offered  to  the 
pablic  is  entirely  free  from  uU  these  ob- 
jections, being  of  so  simple  a  construction 
that  it  can  be  used  by  any  person  without 
risk  of  failure. 

The  Pump  being  quite  distinct  from  the 
injecting  Pipe,  no  fluid  can  pass  through 
it,  therefore  no  clogging  or  corrosion  can 
take  place. 

The   instrument   is  thus  at  all  times' 
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PALBIER  <K  CO.*S  CAIVDXS-IJUKPS  «c  GAUDIES, 

AT  THE  REDUCED  PRICES, 


All  to  Bum  wilhoiU  Snu^nff.        i 

i 


Thb  Patent  Magnam  ant  other  Candle- I.amps 
continue  pre-eminent  above  all  portable  Lights,  and 
ere  now  esteemed  as  the  most  economical,  all  points 
considered,  and  the  least  troublesome. 

The  Patent  Magnum  Lamp  gircs  the  light  of  a 
best  Argand  Lamp  ;  the  Mid-size,  and  the  others  ; 
for  smaller  candles,  give  any  smaller  degree  of 
light  required.  New  paltems,  rich  and  pliun,  in 
Papier  Maehee,  Broiizt,  Laeqner,  and  Japan, 
from  28.  6il.  each  upwards,  are  ready  for  delivery ; 
also  the  Parent  Weather  Lahfg  for  Stable  and  \ 
other  out-door  purjioses,  and  Candles  for  i&em,  tu 
cost  One  Penny  for  Five  IJonrs.  : 

Paluer  £i  Co.  have  alio  on  sale,  at  ^genti,  at  the  Maitufaclurers'  , 
prieet  to  Ike  Trade : 

Clarke's  Night  Mortar  Lamps,  and  Mortara  for  than.  • 

Simons'  Night  Oil  Lamph,    fiom  which  the  Oil  cannot  apill,  and 

Git,  &C.  for  them. 
£.  Price  &  Co.'s  Composite  and  other  Candles.  i 


The  term  of  on»  of  the  Pafenlt  relat'ini}  to  Metallic  Wick  CaitJles 
wUh  Two  Wickt  having  expired,  other  makers  of  Ihem  haee  ttaited  up, 
tome  ofviKom  haee  imitated  Palmer's  Lahelt,  and  produced  eery  inferior 
Candler.  The  Public  are  cautioned  to  examine  the  tops  of  the  Candlet, 
on  which  the  genuine  tori  have  the  taord  PAIiHER  impreited. 


MAHnFACTOBT,  SuUon  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 
Warehoosb  in'Livbrpool,  Leeds  Street,  Vauxhall  Road. 


CARTAS     GLOBES, 

Celestial  auD  €trrt^ti'in\, 

ABB  MADE  BT 

G.   AND   J.    GARY,   86,    ST.   JAMES'S    STREET, 

AND  181,  STRAND,  NEAR  NORFOLK  STREET,  LONDON, 

Of  the  following  Sizes  :— 
21  Inch  — 18  Inch — 15  Inch — 12  Inch — 9  Inch  —  6  Inch — and  3}  Inch  Diameter; 

At  the  Prices  i0xed  to  each  Pattern, 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3. 


BLACK  FRAMES. 

MAHOCANY. 

21  Inch   .     .     £11  11 

0 

21  Inch  .     .    J^15  15 

0 

18    —     ...     9     0 

0 

18    —    ..     .     .13  13 

0 

15    —     ...     6  16 

6 

15    —     .     .     .  10  10 

0 

12    —     ...     3  18 

6 

12    —     ...     5  15 

0 

9    —    ...    3    3 

0 

9    —    ...     4  12 

0 

6    —    ...     2  12 
No.  4. 

6 

6    —    ...     3  18 
No.  6. 

0 

4MAHOQANY. 
21  Inch  .  .  £lb  IS 
18  —  .  .  .  13  13 
15  —  ...  10  10 
12  — .  .  .  .  6  0 
12   —  chairhigh  6  11 

No.  6. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


MAHOCANY, 

very  elephant. 

21  Inch  .     .     i;i9  19 

0 

18    —    .     .     .  17  17 

0 

15    —     .     .     .  12  12 

0 

MAHOCANY,  REEDED 
Piittern,  very  elejpint. 

21  Inch  .  .  £\9  19 
18  —  .  .  .  17  17 
15    —     .     .     .  12  12 


0 
0 
0 


SATIN  WOOD, 
very  elegant. 

21  Inch  .  .  £22  0 
18  —  ...  19  0 
15    —     .     .     .  13  13 


0 
0 
0 


The  small  size  (3|  Inch)  in  Shagreen  Cases,  £l.  8s. ;  monnted  on  Stands,  £2.  28. 

Jn  addition  to  the  abovet  Messrs,  VARY  publish 

ADDISON'S    36-INCH    GLOBES. 

Patronised  hy  His  late  Majesty,     Price,  in  neat  Mahogany  Frames,  60  Guineas  per  Pair ; 
in  Atlas  Frames,  50  Guineas  per  Pair.     May  be  had  singly. 

^11^  The  Proprietors,  grateful  for  the  extensive  patronage  with  which  the  public  have 
honoured  their  Globes,  beg  to  observe,  that  they  have,  at  a  very  considerable  expense, 
materially  corrected  the  whole  of  the  plates,  and  hav^  availed  themselves  of  the  Voyages 
and  Travels  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  De  la  Perouse,  Park,  Clarke  and  Lewis,  Humboldt, 
Flinders,  Elphinstone,  and  the  Discoveries  of  Captains  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin, 
towards  the  North  Pole,  and  Major  Denham  in  the  Interior  of  AMca,  which  have  enabled 
them  to  make  many  very  important  Additions  and  Alterations.  The  utmost  pains  have 
been  taken  to  render  their  Globes  both  exact  and  elegant ;  and  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  exhibit  every  improvement  to  the  present  time. 

Lately  published^ 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOBES. 

Extracted  from  theLectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Fsrouson,  F.R.S.     28.  6d. 
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THE 

Miiitnttti^  anti  General 
LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Efttabliihed  1837. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  qf  Parliament,  3  Vic.  cap.  30. 
62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  LONDON ; 

21,  ST.  DAVID  8TRBBT,  XDINBQROH  ;    AND  6,  KINO  STREET,  QUE  EN  SaUARS,  BRISTOL. 


CAPITAL-ONE  MILLION* 


Trttetees  and  Direetore. 


George  BonsfiiAd,  Esq. 
Thomas  Challis,  Esq.  Alderman. 
Peter  Ellis,  Esq. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Richard  Hollier,  Esq.   , 
Charles  Hindley,  Esq.  M.P. 


Thomas  Piper,  E?q. 

Thomas  B.  Simpson,  Esq. 

Edward  Smith,  Esq. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Villiers,  M.P. 

John  Wilks,  Esq. 

Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 


The  experience  of  seven  years,  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Company,  justify  a 
renewed  appeal  to  public  attention  aud  support,  especially  to  Ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions among  Dissenters,  and  to  their  friends  in  general.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
May  1843,  an  increased  Dividend  to  Proprietors  was  announced  on  the  capital  advanced 
by  them  for  public  protection  against  contingencies,  and  to  Life  Assurers  under  Table 
No.  II.  a  Bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  gross  premiums  paid  was  declared,  with  a  farther 
Bonus  of  10^  per  cent,  to  Ministerial  Assurers,  making  to  such  of  them  as  were  assured 
on  the  terms  of  Table  No.  II.  a  total  Bonus  of  22^  per  cent. 

The  following  are  among  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Company  : — 

1.  One- tenth  of  the  entire  profits  Is  appropriated,  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  to 
reducing  the  premiums  payable  for  insuring  the  lives  of  Dissenting  and  Methodist  Minis- 
ters,  or  in  other  ways  similarly  beneficial  to  their  families. 

2.  Certificates  of  Age  and  Character,  and  of  the  amount  of  Loss  in  case  of  Tire,  not 
required  from  Clergymen  and  Churchwardens. 

3.  A  Table  of  Premiums  for  Policies,  payable  at  the  age  of  60,  or  of  Annuities,  to 
commence  at  that  period,  suitable  to  the  case  of  Superannuated  Ministers,  and  of  other 
professional  men. 

4.  The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  consistent  with  security,  and  the  payment  of  Policies 
guaranteed  by  a  capital  of  One  Million. 

5.  Two  Tables  of  Premiums,  one  giving  an  interest  in  the  Profits  of  the  Company. 

6.  Parties  assured  on  the  former  Table  entitled  to  participate  immediately  in  the 
Profits  of  the  Company. 

7.  Every  facility  given,  on  moderate  terms,  to  persons  going  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits  of  their  Policy. 

8.  Premiums  may  be  paid  either  Annually,  Half-yearly,  or  Qul^^terly,  in  a  nnmber  of 
Pa3rments,  or  in  o&e  sum. 

9.  Loans  advanced  on  Policies  of  the  value  of  £h(i, 

10.  All  claims  payable  Three  Months  after  satisfactory  proof  of  Death ;  or  earlier,  on 
deduction  of  Discount. 

1 1 .  No  entrance  fee  required. 

Loans  also  are  granted,  on  equitable  terms,  to  Life  Assurers,  on  Life  Interests,  or  on 
satisfactary  Personal  Securities. 

*^*  A  liberal  allowance  to  Solicitors,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  and  others. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary. 
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MR.  BEARD'S  DAGUERREOTYPE,  or  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS.  —  These  inimitable,  aod  much  admired  PortraiU,  in  which 
further  improvements  have  hitely  been  effected,  are  taken  by  the  Patentee,  at 
85,  King  William  Street,  City,  34,  Parliament  Street,  and  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic 
Institution,  309,  Regent  Street;  by  whom  also  Licenses  are  granted  for  exercising 
the  invention  in  Provincial  Towns  and  Districts. 


HARVEY'S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  having 
numeroas  complaints  from  Families  who  are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations 
of  their  Harvey's  Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of  the 
genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  **  William  Lazenby''  on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the 
front  label  used  so  many  years,  and  signed  '^  Elizabeth  Lazbnby.*' 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON'S  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues  to  be  prepared 
with  that  peculiar  care  ^hich  has  rendered  it  so  justly  admired  as  Sauce  for  Salmon, 
Turbot,  Cod,  Soles,  Eels,  &c. ;  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London. 


u 


NITED     KINGDOM     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 

8,  Waterloo  Places  Pall  Malli  London, 
07,  George  Street,  Bdinburgh.        12,  8t,  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
Established  by  Act  of  Pabliambmt  in  1884. 


EarlofErrol. 

Earl  of  Courtown. 

Earl  Leven  and  Melville. 


HONORARY  PRESIDENTS. 

Earl  of  Norbury 
Earl  of  Stair. 
Earl  Somers. 


Lord  Viscount  Falkland. 

Lord  Elphinstone. 

Lord  Belhavea  and  Stenton. 


LONDON  BOARD. 
James  Stuart,  Esq.  Chairm aic .  Hananel  De  Castro,  Esq.  Deputy  Chatrman. 


Samuel  Anderson,  Esq. 
Hamilton  Blair  Avame,  Esq. 
Edward  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 


F.  Charies  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  Raikon,  Esq. 
John  Ritchie,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 


£.  Lennox  Boyd,  Esq. 
Assistant  Resident 
Charles  Downes,  Esq. 

Chas.  Graham.  Esq.  _    __   _  

Auditors— Adam  Murrav,  Esq. ;  J.  Mitchell,  Esq. ;  and  M.  Wilson  Boyd,  Esq. 

Secretary— Patrick  Maclntyre,  Esq.  Actuary— John  Kin^,  Esq. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co.  43.  Charing:  Cross ;  and  Union  Bank  of  London, 

i«  Fall  Malf  East.  Surgeon— F.  Hale  Thomson,  Esq.  48,  Bemers  Street. 

Standing  Counsel— Donald  Maclean,  Esq.  M.P. 

8olicitor»— Messrs.  Macdou^all  and  Upton,  44,  Parliament  Street. 

GLASGOW  BOARD. 


James  Somerville,  Esq.  Nursery  Mills. 
Robert  Sahnond,  Esq.  Manag^er  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank. 

Surobons— AleiEander  J.  Hannay,'Esq.  M.Dj  D.  Cmrnins^hame,  Esq. 
Aoj^nts— Seton  and  Reid,  12,  St.  Vincent  Place. 


John  Bain,  Esq.  of  Morriston. . 
W.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  TUlichewan. 
James  Gouilay,  Esq.  Accountant. 


The  Rig^ht  Hon.  Adam  Black,  Lord  Provost. 
Sir  Charles  Gordon,  of  Drimnin,  Albyn  Place. 
James  Hunt,  Esq.  of  Pittencrieff,  Moray  Place. 
Surobon  -Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.  M.D. 


EDINBURGH  BOARD. 


W.  H.  Phiyfair,.£8q.  Great  Stuart  Street. 
Robert  Clarke,  Esq.  Lynedoch  Place. 

Agent— P.  S.  Eraser,  97,  George  Street. 


This  Company,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  affords  the  most  perfect  security  in  a  lai^e 
paid-up  Capital,  and  in  the  n-eat  success  which  has  attended  it,  since  its  commencement  in  1834, 
its  Annual  Income  belnK  upwards  of  iB72,000. 

DIVISION   OF   PROFITS   AMONG   THB  ASSURED. 

In  1841,  the  Company  declared  an  addition  to  the  Shareholders  of  one-half  of  their  stock,  and 
also  add«d  a  Bonus  of  ^B2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Insured  to  all  Policies  of  the  Partici- 
pating' Class  from  the  time  they  were  effected. 


Sum 

Time 

Sum  added  to 

Sum 

Time 

Ihnn  added  to 

Assured. 

Assured. 

Policy. 

Assured. 

Assured. 

Policy. 

^5000 

6  years,  10  months 

4^683    6    8 

j^SOOO 

4  years 

46*400 

5000 

6  years 

600    0    0 

6000 

2  years 

200 

The  Premiums  nevertheless  are  on  the  most  moderate  Scale,  and  only  One-half  need  lie 
pstid  for  the  First  Five  Years,  where  the  Insurance  is  for  Life. 

*»*  Every  information  will  be  afforded  on  application  to  the  Resident  Directors.  Edward 
Boyd.  Csq.  and  £.  Lennox  Boyd,  Esq.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  or  of  the 

AGENTS, 
Edinburffh—P.  S.  Frasra-,  97,  George  Street.  Glasgow— Seton  and  Reed,  St.  Vincent  Place. 

Edinburgh  Review,  N*^  166 — Oct.  1845.]  k 
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LONDON,  EDINBURGH,    and   DUBLIN    LIFE    COMPANY, 
No.  ftv  Charlotte  Row,  ManiioD  Home  $  end  18,  Chancery  Laae,  Londoiu 

DiaXCTOR8. 

RiCRABO  S^OKBK,  Bsq.  M.P.  Chairman. 
BbnjamiN  Ivill,  Esq.  Deputy- Chairman. 


The  Hon.  Frederick  Ponsonhy. 
John  Boyd,  Esq.  M.P. 
Alexander  Andwion,  Esq. 
John  Atkins,  Esq. 
Captain  Brandreth. 
F.  Harrison,  Esq. 


James  Hartley.  Esq. 
Kennett  Kingsford,  Esq. 
John  M*6nffie,  Esq. 
John  M.  Lee,  Esq. 
J.  M.  Rosseter,  Esq. 
William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

Medical  Adtirbrs. 
Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S.  |         Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.  F.R.C.S. 

Sbcrbtart. — J.  Emerson,  Esq. 

Auditors. — R.  E.  Alison,  Esq. ;  H.  H.  Cannan,  Esq. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Palmer,  France,  and  Palmar. 

like  inditpufahiUiy  of  the  PoUeie$  granted  hy  tiiis  Company : 

The  obligation  to  pay  the  snm  assured,  although  the  debt  for  whidi  the  policy  was 
taken  out  may  have  been  paid  before  the  daim  arises. 

Whole-World  policies,  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Europe. 

Option  of  half- premium  payment  for  the  first  seven  years. 

An  annual  division  of  profits  among  the  participating  dass,  applied  to  the  redaction 
of  the  annual  premiums. 

These  form  a  combination  of  advantages  which  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Life  Company. 

A  reduction  qf  twenty-five  per  cent,  hai  heet^  dedared  ttpon  the  premimimg  qf  aU 
participating  policiee  qfftve  yeare  etanding, 

Albx.  Robertson,  Manager. 

QUITY     alid      LAW     LIFE     ASSURANCE     SOCIETY, 

No.  96,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  LONDON. 
Gq^tal,  ^ilfiOOfiOO,  in  10^000  Shares,  of  .tf  100  each. 

TaUSTBBS. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 
Tbe  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 


Tbe  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Erie. 

Chas.  Porton  Cooper,  Esq.  Q.C.  LL.D.  F.RJS. 

George  Capron,  E^. 


John  B.  Armstrong,  Eso. 
Thomas  Wm.  Capron,  Esq. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Clarke. 
John  E.  Clowes,  Esq. 
William  I.  Denne,  Bs^. 
Sir  Fortunatus  Dwams. 


DmacTORa. 
Francis  Ewart,  Eso. 
Samuel  I.  Fearon,  Esq. 
N.  Hollingsworth,  Esq. 
John  H.  Koe,  Esq.  Q.C. 
Henry  H.  Oddie,  Esq. 
Mr  Fhmds  Palgrave,  F.R.S. 


J.  Fhilimore,  D.C.L.,  FJl  S. 
Geoife  W.  K.  Potter,  Esq. 
F.  Newman  Rogers,  Esq.  Q.C. 
George  Rooptir,  Esq. 
Nassau  W.  Senior,  Esq. 
E.  Wilbrsham,  Esq.  Q.C. 


AunrroBS. 
J.  T.  Grates,  Bsq.  F;R.8.  I  R.  J.  Fhillimore,  D.C.L. 

C.  H.  Moore,  Esq.  i  Eric  Rudd,  Esq. 

BANKBRS.—Messrs.  Hoare,  Fleet  Street. 
SoLioiToas.— Messrs.  Lucas  and  Parkinson,  Argyll  Street  Recent  Street. 
Physician.— Robert  Willis,  M.D.,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly. 
SvaeaoN.— B.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  King  William  Street,  City. 
AoTUABT  and  SaoaKTARv.— J.  J.  Sylvester,  Esq.  M.A,  F.K.S. 
Assnrances  are  granted  by  this  Society  on  the  ttvee  of  pereont  in  every  profeeMmi  mnd  etmtiem 
efUfe, 

The  Assured  have  the  ontion  of  participating  in  the  Profits,  or  of  effecting  their  polices  without 
participation,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  premium. 

Four-fifths  of  the  profits  of  the  Society  are  divided  every  five  years  amoiur  the  participotintr 
members,  in  the  form  of  an  immediate  or  reversionary  bonus,  or  by  reduction  of  premimn,  at 
the  option  of  the  Assured. 

Where  a  life  assured  by  another  has  gone  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  without  the  knowledge  ef 
the  party  interested,  this  Society  renews  the  policy  on  the  same  terms  as  they  would  havcKquiied 
for  its  continuance  nad  their  consent  been  previously  obtained. 

Assurances  for  which  immediate  despatch  is  reqaired  may  be  effected  on  the  same  day  that 
thev  are  proposed. 

The  Tables  of  Premiums,  founded  on  the  Government  returns  of  mortality  Ibr  the  whole 
kingdom,  bave  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  scale  consistent  with^security. 
nospectuses  and  information  relative  to  Assurance  in  all  its  branches  maybe  obtained »br 
;  applying,  personally-or  by  letter ^  to  the  Actuary  at  the  Office. 

Appueations  from  Solicitors  m  the  country  desirous  of  acting  as  Agents  of  the  Society  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
The  usual  commission  allowed  to  all  Solicitors. 


[ 


ARCUS   LIFE-ASSURANCE   COMPANY, 

No.  39,  Throgmorton  Street^  Bankj  Londofi; 

£j>iVBuiu}H,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Liybrpool,  akd  Mancrxbtbr. 
Emfineered  ky  Act  0fPariiam€Ht  6th  mnd  (Uh  WiU.  IV,  «.  76. 


Directors. 

THOBIAS  FARiXCOIifB,  Esq.  Aldennan,  Chaibnium* 
WILLIAM  LEAF,  Biq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


James  Clift,  Esq. 

John  Humphery,  E8q.Ald.  M.P. 

Rui^ert  Ingieby,  Esq. 


Thommi  Kelly.  Esq.  Aid. 
Jeremiah  Pileher,  JSsq. 
Lewis  Pooock,  Esq.  F.SJL 


Rleliard  B.  Arden,  Esq. 
William  Banburv,  Esq. 
Edward  Bates,  Bsa. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 
PhyBlclaa.~Heiiry  Jaffnmm,  M.D.         I        Bolieltor.— W.  IMher,  Esq. 
■vrflTBOv.  —  William  Oonlsoii,  Esq.  |        Counsel.— J.  Romilly,  Esq. 

Consvltlnflr  Actnary — Professor  Hall,  M.A.  Kinf^'s  College,  London. 
Baakenu— Messrs.  Sapte,  Banbury,  Muspratt,  and  Co.,  77,  Lombard  Street. 


Ad^sntair^  of  the  Arcns  Ufe  Assmrnnes  Oompany. 

In  adAtion  to  the  subscribed  capital  of  d^300|000  the  assured  have  the  security  of  the  Company's 
income  of  j61S0,800  per  annum,  yearly  increasing,  and  an  .'accumulating:  assurance  ftind  invested 
in  Government  and  other  available  securities,  of  considerably  larger  amount  than  the  estimated 
liabilities  o(  the  Company. 

Annual  Premium  to  Assurb  j^OO. 


Age. 

For  One  Tear. 

For  Five  Years. 

For  Seven  Years. 

Term  of  Life. 

25 
30 
85 
40 

jffl    0    0 
118 
13    8 
15    0 

jffl    0   8 
12    8 
1    3  10 
1    6    1 

4^1     1     0 

1    2    7 
14    2 
1    6    9 

jffl  15  10 
2    0    7 
2    6    8 
2  14  10 

One-third  of  the  ''whole  term**  Premium  may  remain  unpaid  at  5  per  cent.  comp.  int.,  as  a  debt 
upon  the  Policy  ibr  Life,  or  may  be  paid  olTat  any  time  without  notice. 

Examplb  from  Table  I.  equal  Rates  of  Premium. 


Annual  Premium  to  Assure  jfflOOO. 

Advantages  by  Assuring  in  the  Argus  Office,     j 

Afge. 

Argus  Office. 

Offices  dividing 
Profits. 

Annual  Saving. 

Equivalent  to  a 
Bonus  of 

Or  a  Policy  for 

21 
96 
31 
86 
41 

jffl6    5  10 
18    6    8 
20  16    8 
24    1    8 

28    8    4    , 

je22    5    0 
24  10    0 
27    5    0 
30  13    4 
34  18    4 

5  19    2 

6  3    4 
6    8    4 
6  11    8 
6  10    0 

337 
309 
375 
229 

jffl367 
1337 
1309 
1275 
1229 

By  the  above  Table  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  person  21  years  of  age  may  assure  the  sum  of  ^^1367  In 
this  office  for  the  same  amount  of  premium  that  he  would  have lo  pay  for  insuring  i^lOOO  in  most 
of  the  bonus  offices,  being  an  immediate  saving  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

Extract  from  Tarle  IL  inoreasino  Rates  of  Premium. 


Annual  Premium  for  Assuring  the  Sum  of  j^IOO. 


Age. 


20 
80 
40 
50 


First  Seven  Years. 


4^1   €  8 

1    7  1 

1  17  9 

2  18  5 


Second  Seven  Years. 


-^17  7 

1  16  1 

2  10  4 

4    7  8 


Remainder  of  lafe. 


4^2    1  4 

2  14  1 

3  15  6 
6    6  8 


This  Table  gives  to  the  assured  all  the  advantages  of  a  policy  for  a  short  term,  with  the  power  of 
continuing  it  for  life  at  the  least  possible  outlay. 

Premiums  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quuterly,  on  Life  Policies. 

Assurances  grantea  upon  lives  up  to  the  age  of  80. 

When  a  Poucy  effected  at  the  equal  rate  of  Premium  for  the  whole  teltn  Of  Life  has  been  a 
ufficient  nnniber  of  years  in  force  to  have  acquired  a  value  of  4^60  or  upwards,  the  Company  wiU 
make  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  such  value,  by  way  of  Loan ;  or,  should  the  party  wish  to  dis- 
continue such  Assurance,  the  Company  will  purchase  the  Policy. 

Claims  payable  immediately  after  proof  of  death,  on  allowance  of  three  months*  discount. 

Policies  assigned  as  bon&fide  security  not  void  by  death  from  suicide,  duelling,  or  the  hands  of 
Justice.    In  case  of  death  by  the  above  causes,  the  value  of  policies  not  assigned  allowed. 

The  Medical  Officers  attend  daily,  at  a  quarter  before  2  oxlock. 

%%%  Prospectuses,  and  every  other  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  by  Letter  addressed  to 

E.  BATES,  Resident  Director. 

A  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  SOLICITORS  AND  AGENTS. 
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EDINBURGH 

LIFE   ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

ESTADLISHED  IN  1828.' — INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL-HALF  A  MILUON  STERLING. 


EDINBURGH,  22,  GEORGE  STREET, 

AND 

II,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET  (CITY),  LONDON. 


RJgbt  Aon.  LORD  VISCOUNT  MELYILLB. 
▼IO«-Pr««ldent-ALBXANDER  PRINGLB,  Esq.  of  Whyttenk,  M.P. 

XiONDON    BOARD. 


RIGHT  HON.  LORD  RBAT. 
HON.  ROBERT  DUNDAS. 
JOHN  ABBL  SMITH,  Bm}.  M.P. 
GEORGE  MACKINTOSH,  Esq. 
FRANaS  WHITMARSH,  Esq.  aO^ 
HENRY  BARELY,  Esq.  M.P. 


)  W.  A.  BADE,  Esq. 

JAMES  BONAR,  Esq. 
HUGH  JOHNSTON,  Esq. 
ARTHUR  J.  BLACKWOOD,  Bsq. 
CHAS.  STANIFORTH,  Bsq.  Ruidknt. 


Beevfttary-THOMAS  MARSHALL,  Esq. 

MtdtoU  OA««r-ROBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  6,  Cnrzon  Street,  May  VaA», 

Baa]L«rs~Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  AND  4SMITHS. 

BoUdtor— DAVID  ROWLAND,  Esq.  38,  Threadneedle  Street 

Hie  mode  in  which  this  Company  is  constituted  presents  to  the  assured  the  benefits  of 
Mutual  Assurance,  combined  with  the  influence  and  security  of.  a  large  proprietary  all 
assured  with  the  Company ; 

Perfect  security  to  the  assured,  and  freedom  from  all  liability ; 

A  right  of  participating  in  the  whole  profits  of  the  Company  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths. 

A  principle  of  division,  making  the  ^tistribution  among  those  who  participate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  seyerally  contributed  by  them  ; 

The  highest  benefits  to  all  First  Class  lives,  by  no  unjust  liberality  being  shown  to 
those  who  die  early ; 

Very  moderate  rates,  without  participation,  which,  on  young  lives,  are  equivalent  to  a 
present  bonus  of  very  considerable  amount ; 

No  entry-money  or  other  charge  beyond  the  policy  stamp. 

Assurances  afieoted  on  equal,  or  ascending  or  descending  scales,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  the  interests  of  parties  may  require. 

SPECIMEN  OF  RATES  FOR  INSURING  £100  ON  A  SINGLE  LIFE. 


Without  Participation. 

With  Participation.  | 

Age. 

One  Year.         Seven  Years.          For  Life. 

Age. 

For  Idfe. 

20 

£0  17    3 

£0  19  11 

£i  14    2 

20 

£1  17    4 

30 

1     1     3 

1     4     8 

2    3     7 

30 

2    7    7 

40 

1     6  10 

1  11  10 

2  17  11 

40 

3    3     2 

50 

1  15     1 

2     4     5 

4     1     7 

50 

4    9     0 

60 

3     18 

3  18  11 

6    4    4 

60 

6  15     8 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  ADDITIONS  TO  POLICIES  OF  j^lOOO, 

OPENED  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  COMPANY.      ■ 

Age  of  Assuring. 

Sum  Assured. 

Bonus  in  1835. 

Bonus  in  1842. 

Sum  now  Payable. 

20          I 

jeiooo 

£100     0  10 

£87    3    3 

£1187     4     1 

30 

1000 

104     3     0 

89    8     0 

1193  11     0 

40 

1000 

113  11  11 

103  11     7 

1217     3    6 

50 

1000 

142     8     8 

148    9  11 

1290  18     7 

60 

1000 

186  17    2 

245  16     8 

1432  13  10 

Edinburgh,  4th  Feb.  1843. 


G.  L.  FINLAY,  Manager. 
Wm.  DICKSON,  Sec 


■MS     t.^-.-.    .  .    .  ~.^  ^Y  ■ 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH 
ZatQ  %iU  9ii^utnmt  anU  Xoan  ^s(s(o((at(on, 

12,  Waterloo^Iacei  Loudon  ;  119,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

(Established  in  1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION. 


The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Planta. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Wood,  one  of  the  Judges 

of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Mereweather. 
George  Chilton,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 

William  Dugmore,  Esq. 
H.  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Ren- 
frewshire. 
Anthony  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Crieff,  W.S. 


W.  Surge,  Esq.,  Cl.C,  Temple. 

W.  Bell,  Esq.,  30,  Bucklersbury. 

F.  W.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  29,  Golden  Square. 

H.  C.  Chilton,  Esq  ,  7,  Chancery  Lane. 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Esq.,  21,  Argyle- Street, 
Regent  Street. 

F.  J.  Fuller,  Esq.,  Carlton  Chambers. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C,  44,  Chancery 
Lane. 

J.  Howell,  Esq.,  Beaumont  Villa,  Shep- 
herd's Bush. 


J.  M'Mahon,  Esq.,  11,  Paper  Build- 
ings. 

C.  K.  Murray,  Esq.,  Notting-hill  Square. 

G.  W.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

W.  H.  Shippard,  Esq.,  Tumham  Green. 

W.  Waterman,  Esq.,  23,  Essex  Street, 
Strand. 

A.  Way,  Esq.,  Rutland  Gate,  Hyde  Park. 

C.  S.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  12,  King's  Bench 
Walk. 


DIRECTORS  IN  EDINBURGH. 


H.  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff 

of  Renfrewshire,  76,  Great  King  Street. 
W.  Smythe,  Esq.,  Adyocate^  16,  Great 

Stuart  Street.  • 

J.  Steuart,  Esq.jW.S.,  17,  India  Street. 
R.  E.  Scott,  Esq.,  Accountant,  57,  Great 

King  Street. 
A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  W.S.,  29,  Rutland 

Square. 


R.  Mackay,  Esq.,  W.S.,  17,  Northumber- 
land Street. 

A.  Menzies,  Esq.,  W.S..  32, Queen  Street. 

C;  Bainie,  Esq.,  Advocate,  13,  Great 
Stuart  Street. 

J.  Adam,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  19,  Claremont 
Crescent. 

J.  B.  Bell,  of  Glenfarg,  Esq.,  W.S.,  18, 
Great  King  Street. 


Messrs.  Hope  and  Oliphant,  Secretaries  to  the  Edinburgh  Board. 

BANKERS.— Messrs.   Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand ;  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland, 

Parliament  Square. 

SOLICITORS. — Messrs.  Murray,  Rymer,  and  Murray,  7,  Whitehall  Place ;  Messrs. 

Hope  and  Oliphant,  W.  S.,  119,  Princes  Street. 


This  Association  embraces — 
Every  deteripiion  qfrUk  contingent  upon  l^fe; 
Immediate,  Deferred,  and  Contingent  Annuities  and  Endowments  ; 
A  comprehensive  and  liberal  St/ttem  qf  Loan  on  undoubted  personal  security,  or  upon 

the  security  of  any  description  of  assignable  property  or  income  of  adequate  value  in 

connexion  with  Life  Assurance. 
A  union  of  the  English  and  Scotch  systems  of  Assurance,  by  the  removal  of  all  difficulties 

experienced  by  parties  in  England  effecting  Assurances  with  Offices  peculiarly  Scotch, 

and  vice  versd. 
An  extensive  Legal  connection,  with  a  Direction  and  Proprietary  composed  of  all  classes. 
A  large  protecting  Capital,  relieving  the  Assured  from  all  possible  responsibility. 
The  admission  of  every  Policy-holder,  assured  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  to  a  full  periodical 

participation  in  Two-thirds  of  the  Profits. 

Lists  of  Shareholders,  Prospectuses,  and  all  necessary  Tables  and  Forms,  may  be  had, 
and  every  information  obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Actuary,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  AssiKnation  in  the  principal  towns  of  either 
country. 

J.  BUTLER  WILLIAMS, 
Rksident  Actuart  and  Sbcrbtaby. 


ATLAS    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

92.  CHEAPSIDE,   LONDON. 

B>M1>U>hMt  ISOS. 

DIEIECTORS. 
JoBN  Olitbr.  Hanboh,  E^.  Clwlrniiii. 
William  Gsorob  Puscott,  Emj.  Deputy  Chuimui. 
Sit  ViUiwn  BajiHi,  Bart.  I  SkidimI  EufUoe  Mig*°>  ■•ft 

Arthur  Bdmrd  Campbell.  Emj.  Moms  Mocatta,  Eeq. 

Thomw  ChapmaB,  ^.  F.R.S.  Jame*  William  Ogle,  Eaq. 

William  Laforeat,  Esq.  EmanDcl  PaciSco,  M.D. 

Donald  Maclean,  Eaq,  j  John  Pater  Raich,  Esq. 

AndUon—Fnnat  BUgtt  Hookey,  Esq.  and  Joaepb  Pnlley,  Esq. 
.^fMry— Cbarle*  AdmII,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Solicitor — lliomu  Browning,  E«q. 
Surtryor — 'HiODiaa  Hopper,  Esq. 
Auiilaat-Slu'vtfor — Tlomas  Lloyd,  Esq. 


FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

Betariu. — The  DirecCon  reqaeiC  reCerence  Co  the  fact,  that  TVenfy  prr  CetU. 
was  returned  by  this  Company  on  the  amount  of  Premiuma  paid  for  the  Y\fe  Yeua  Dp 
to  Cbriatmas  1B4I,  on  all  PoUdei  for  £300  and  upwards,  which  bad  been  in  force  finr 
one  year  at  that  time. 

He  next  periodical  Acconnta  far  Retnnu  will  be  niide  up  to  Christmas  1B46. 

Rent. — This  Office  (independent  of  the  Retama),  oSen  to  Peraoaa  effecting 
Assurances,  the  fiirther  advantage  of  an  allowance  for  the  loss  of  Rent  on  Buildi»jt 
rendered  nntenantable  by  Fire. 

RenewalB. — Policies  dua  on  Michaelmas-day  ahonld  ba  renewed  within  fifteen 
daya  thereafter. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Persons  aasured  tat  the  whole  term  of  Life  in  Ortat  Britain  or  Ireknd  re^MctiTcly, 
will  have  an  addUioB  made  to  their  Policies  every  wventh  year,  or  an  eqaiTsknt 
redactivn  in  the  future  payments  of  Freminms,  at  the  option  at  the  Aiaured. 


Total  AddltiOBH  made  lo  Lift  PalUie$  for  SIOOO  ^teltd  m  Loudon,  Or 
through  tm  Agtni  in  Great  Brilain,  which  had  Aera  injiirct/or  iht  28  Teorf  ewlMf 
at  Christmas  1811. 


-1 

If 

Annnal 

BONOS. 

DATE    OP    POLICT. 

Qroei  Additions 

»SS'.^»- 

the  Compuiy. 

jf. 

tl    11      4 

VI    17      8 

The  ftWbt  HCpteHBlal  vataatt^  will  be  made  up  to  CbristnuB  1851. 

Assaraaces  Ibr  Short-period  may  now  be  effeeted  in  thb  Office  at 
considerably  redoced  rates  of  Preminm. 

He  Company's  Rates  and  Proposals  may  be  had  at  the  Office  in  London,  or  of  Bmy  of 
the  Agenta  in  the  Country,  who  are  Bvtkoriitd  lo  rrporl  tm  Iht  apptarsnct  nf  IM 
Uvt*  proaatd/or  Amrantt. 

BENRT  DBSBORODGH, 

92.  Qieniada,  Sept  1B4S.  Seerelanf. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOLL'S   REGISTERED   PALETOT. 


Thb  LLAHA.-~This  aingulaT  and  interesting  animal  is  an  inhabitaot  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  souihem  portion  of  that  wonderfnl  chain  of  nioumains 
extending  ia  almost  uubroken  link  through  the  continents  of  North  and 
South  America.  Until  very  recently  it  was  almost  unknown  to  this  country, 
tbongh  many  attempts  have  been  made  for  its  introduction,  and  with 


I,  hut  particularly  in  the  instance  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
CooBort.  Tnewoolof  the  Llama  undergoes  the  process  of  dyeing  and  other 
inalters  necessary  in  the  course  of  manufacture  better  than  ordinary  vool, 
whilst  from  its  natural  silken  softness  greater  comfort  in  wear  and  durability 
is  the  result.  To  test  its  general  utility,  Messrs.  NicoU,  of  Regent-street, 
the  Court  ttulors,  were  honoured  with  the  Royal  commands,  and  their  two- 
gninea  Registered  Paletot  is  now  well  known,  as  it  can  be  equally  worn  either 
alone  or  over  another  coat.  They  have  ihe  Llama  wool  made  in  heather- 
coloured  mixtures  for  shooting-jackets,  which  will  cost  even  ten  pfr  cent. 
less,  and  for  gentlemen  not  sportsmen  would  be  found  an  acquisition  in  the 
library,  or  the  early  morning  walk  in  the  country.  The  above  being 
Registered,  any  iufringeuient  after  this  date  will  he  subject  to  the  penalty 
which  will  be  enforced  according  to  6  and  7  Victoria,  ca{i>  65. — July  10, 
signed  H.  J.  and  D.  Ntcoll,  114,  Regent-street. 

The  Paletot  unlined  is  SOa.,  and  for  which  Messrs.  Nicoll  have  many 
orders  from  leading  mercantile  houses,  it  being  so  much  better  adapted  for 
the  colonies  or  any  warm  climate  than  a  material  composed  of  either  linen 
or  cotton,  as  the  Llama  Registered  Paletot,  being  made  of  fine  wool,  is  not 
only  lighter  but  more  porous,  allowing  a  free  escape  for  the  heat  of  Ihe 
body,  and  does  not  remain,  which  is  too  often  found  injurious.  A  very 
liberal  discount  is  allowed  for  a  quantity,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  by 
tlieir  being  kept  well  regulated  in  sizes. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL,  114,  Regent  Street,  London. 


J.  SCHWEPPE&C??'" 

SODA,  POTASS,  AND  MAGNESIA  -WATERS. 

Principal  Mannfectory — Beenbrs  Stbe«t,  Lokdoh — Branch   ManniactorMa London  Bo«b 

LiVKBPODL ;  FftiAK  Gatb,  DsiLBt  i  uid  20,  Bbidqb  Srun,  ButroL. 

So  moch  prejudice  b>a  been  pradnccd  In  tha  public  mind,  by  tporioiu  irtictei  kM  nndar  tbw 

??%5L?l-?«?..P«flL^L^;i>4!l\£lifS:Sr^  "".f^  tor  SCHWKPPW 


SCHWEPPES  AERATID  LEMONADE 


It  ia  almoat  anperti 


lat  anperti 

tbe  Hedii 


IB  to  apeak  Of  the  qnaUly  or  their  Alkaline  Waters.  teiEed  aa  tber  Iui*e  bea  bf  tk 

D.,^_.<~„  ...j.k.  "nrafTinB  preference  of  tbe piiblic,  (Or  biitt  TaAumkaM- 

*■''&  Buch  patronige  ogo^ly  produceaj   bnt  tbe  AU^U) 


I  Proraaian,  and  tbe  ni 


witbatanding  tbe  rivalry  and  competilion  which  Bucb  introiuige  osualt  producea :  bnt  tbe  AKs)ai 
LEMONADE,  belne  aa  article  of  more  recent  introdvcHon,  tbey  may  be  penoitted  to  remaric  tbat,  m  i 
ajreeable  anarefreabing  bereiase.  It  ia  WKfuaUnl,  and  the  demand  lUr  it  ia  increaaiDS  erery  year. 


SSHWEPfES  UmO  MACNESIA 


i^h.  Thia  valuable  Antadd  ii  ao  bicUy  ci* 
e  Carbonate  Ha^ona,  and  will  be  fonnd  a  rtr 
ich,  a>  well  aa  a  moat  agreeable  coirectire,  » 
id   particDlarlf  valuable  for  Cbildrai  dariic  Oi 


an  elQ^t  preparation,  which  Ibeir  lonr  eiperience  In 
them  to  produce  in  a  ataie  of  the  j^reateat  purity  and  itn 
trated.  that  a  wine-glaaa  full  contauu  a  tea-apoouful  of  pn 
remedy  in  ciuc  of  Govt,  Heartburn,  Acidity  in  the  Stot 

taken  with  their  Acidulated  Syrup,  (Or  aea-alciinesa,  ai..    , .,    .._ _ 

p^iod  of  Dentition.    Scrid  in  Dottlea  at  la.,  3>.  «d.  and  4a.  6d.  each.    Acidulated  Bymp,  la.  M. 

The  piincipal  Chemiita  in  the    MetropoUa  and    Ibnmgbout   all  piOTinclal   dtiea    and   towna  ia  Ot 
United  Kingdom,  are  regularly  aupplied  with  the  above, 

eerniui  Selteer  'Water,  In  Quarto  and  rinta. 

In  coqjDDCtloii  with  tba  above  old  eatabliahed  Buaineaa,  J.  S.  and  Co.,  aolicit  attention  to  tl 

FOREIGN      WINES, 

which  they  oflte  to  their  Frienda  and  the  Pnbllc,  of  the  hrrheit  quality,  an<- 
conrntenanrate  wilb  a  fair  and  moderate  urofit.    They  hope  they  may  be  r — 
apectability  of  their  Ann  for  npwarda  of  half  a  Century,  aa  a  Goaranlee 
Winea,  and  that  Quality  will  not  be  lan-lficed  to  Price, 
Their  Slock,  which  they  have  bten  lor  a  considerable 


,  and  at  a  price  aa  Icfw  aa  ■«  )a 
permitted  to  refer  to  tbehtfir- 
:  for  the  auperior  quality  i<  Its 

ir'siiidir  whTch 'they  have  been  iora  con3'idera\>le  time  paaC  moat  carefully  aeleetliii;.  compnbca*  tW 
range  of  Wines  aauatly  In  demand,  and  at  pric«,  irradnating  from  thoae  hi^  quotatioaa,  iatea*ia 
h  aod  rare  qualillea  down  to  tbe  loweat  pricea  at  which  geauine,  unadulterated  Winea,  cmn  be  nko^att. 
enable  the  public  to  fOrm  their  opinion  aa  to  price  and  variety,  J.  B.  and  Co.  reqiectfaDy  ^a* 


To  enable  ..._  ,  _ 

he  following  Ijat  of  Caah  Prit 

P0RT3  from  the  Wood  Ma.  Vf'. 

Us.  S«a. 

Do.  floe  old  craited,  iia.  **i.  Ma. 

SHEaBi»rromlheW0Dd,30 
at 

Do.  in  Bottlea,  from  Ua   upi 
Do.  gold  colour,  very  anpeno 

Do!  Svii 


O^e,  51,  Berners'it.— Cellars,  27,  Marskall-st.,  Regmt-»t.,  Loitdiim. 


i& 


99,  Patbrnostbb  Row,  London, 
October  10,  1845. 


MESSRS.  lONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.'S 


OF 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS, 


AND 


WOEKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Works  in  the  Press, 

*  * 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclisb,  R.A. 

Imperial  8yo.  with  160  Designs  engraved  on  Steel,  £^'  3s. ;  or  with  Proof  Impressions, 

£6»  6s.  [In  a  few  days. 

The  FabUshers  of  Mr.  Moore's  **  Irish  Melodies,  *'  having  long  wished  to  produce  an 
Illustrated  Edition  of.  that  work  which  should  be  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  fame 
universally  accorded  to  the  admired  Author,  consider  they  are  fortunate  in  having  ob- 
tained the  aid  of  Mr.  Maclisb's  congenial  fancy  to  accomplish  their  object ;  and,  apart 
from  the  interest  which  the  English  public  must  ever  fSeel  in  Mr.  Moore's  productions, 
they  cannot  but  think  that  the  Irish  Nation  will  be  highly  gratified  in  observing  that  a 
Native  Artist  has  added  the  charms  of  his  pencil  to  the  Songs  of  their  National  Poet. 

The  work  consists  of  the  collection  known  as  Mr.  Moore's  **  Irish  Melodies,"  illus- 
trated with  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Designs  by  Mr.  Maclise,  engraved  in  fac- simile  of 
the  Original  Drawings  (a  few  being  etched  by  himself),  and  every  Page  surrounded  with 
an  Ornamental  Border.  The  Text,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes  and  prefatory  matter, 
engraved  on  Steel  Plates,  by  Mr.  Becker's  process. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  October,  in  One  Volume,  Imperial  Octavo,  with 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Illustrations,  in  boards,  price  Three  Guineas.  Copies  may  be 
had  of  the  Publishers .  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  by  Mr.  Hayday,  price  Four 
Guineas  and  a  Half. 

Proof  Impressions  (only  200  copies  printed),  on  a  cream-coloured  Paper,  manufactured 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  use  of  India  paper  on  every  page  would  have  been  impracticable, 
in  One  Volume,  Imperial  8vo.  price,  in  boards,  Six  Guineas. 

B 
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2  tasotit0  in  t^t  Wttun. 


OLIYER  NEWMAN: 

A  New  England  Tale. 
An  unfinished  Poem,  by  the  late  Robibt  Soutbet. 

^  ■  — .'  ■  ■ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Thomas  Mookb,  Esq. 
Tl^e  4tih  aad  C^nclndu^  VoliBip9,  oomplitin|;  the  pa)i>!a^  € je|op«flU. 

Fcp.  8t9.  witfc  ^\ngnett§  Iftle,  69.  £1||  $ke  iYctt. 


AN  INQUIRY  into  the  HISTORY,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  LANGUAGE, 

WRITINO^  MYTHOWQY,  AND  CBR(»^OM)OT  ov 

ANCIENT  EGYPT : 

With  the  pecoUar  Position  of  that  Nation  in  reference  to  the  Universal  History  of 

Mankind. 

By  the  Cherafier  C,  C.  J.  Bunsen. 

Translated  from  the  German,  under  the  Author's  Superintendence,  by.  C.  H.  Cottrkll, 
Esq. ; — with  Additional  Matter fjkmished  by  the  Author. 

2  vols.  8yo.  with  numerous  Plates. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE ; 

Or,  an  Enquiry  into  its  Prospects,  Constitution,  and  Import : 
With  especial  reference  to  the  Church  of  Prussia. 

To  which  is  appended,  a  Correspondence  witii  the  Right  Hon.  WilliaM  Gladstone. 

By  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen. 

Translated,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
by  the  Rev.  LsopoLD  J.  Bbrnats,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION. 

By  William  Alexander  Mackinnon,  F.R.8.  M.P.  for  Lymington. 

2  vols.  8vo.  [In  November, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  CoNNOP  Thirlwall,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

A  New  Library  Edition,  revised;  with  Notes. 
V<Anme  Second.    To  be  completed  in  8  Volumes.     Handsomely  printed  in  demy  8vo. 

[/n  the  Preee. 


^- 


9Motl0  (H  i|^  I^Kttti 


aea 


THE  MAXIMS  OP  FRANCIS  GUICCIARDINI, 

THE  HISTOBJAN. 

Translated  bj  Bmma  Martin, 

With  Notes  and  Parallel  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Machiayelli,  Lord  Bacon,  Pascal, 
Rochefaucault,  Montesquieu,  Burke,  Prince  Talleyrand,  Guizot,  and  others. 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  life. 

Square  fop.  8to.  [/ft  October, 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN,  4*  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD, 

Seleeted  from  the  Originals  at  Wobnm  Abbej. 

The  Third  and  Concluding  Volume,  with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  John  Russell.    Syo. 

[/ft  the  Press, 


THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  SIR  J.  MACKINTOSH; 

Ifickfding  his  Contributions  to  the  Edinbuboh  Rbvibw* 
Collected  and  Edited  by  his  Son. 

^  Tob.  8vo.  [ATear/y  ready. 


THE  BIBLE,  THE  KORAN,  AND  THE  TALMUD; 

Or,  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mahometans  and  Hebrews,  from  Arabic  and  Hebrew  Sources. 

By  Or.  Weil,  of  Heidelberg. 
Translated,  with  Noteiii,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Douglas,  A.M. 

Pep.  8vo.  [In  October, 


THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD, 

Richly  Illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in  Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold : 
with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers. 

Fcp.  8vo.  umform  in  size  with  the  **  Sermon  on  the  Mount,''  2l8.  in  a  new  and 
characteristic  binding ;  or  30s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

[/«  October, 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA: 

A  Series  of  Translations  from  the  Persian  Poets. 

By  Miss  Louisa  Stuajit  Costbllo,  Author  of  **  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of 
France,"  "  A  Summer  amongst  the  Bocages  and  the  Yinei,"  4o.  &c. 

Long  8vo.  with  Borders  printed  ia  Gold  and  Colours.         [/n  October. 
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cetotfes  fit  t^t  Ipnsik. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY  fob  1846. 

Edited  br  the  Countcin  of  BLiaBraoTON. 


R071I  8*0.  III.  nlk ;  India  ptoofi,  iS2i.  6d.  bolf-bonud  a 


VigDctte  Title H.  Wunu. 


The  Bride W.  P.  Frilb. 

LadjKatherineJennjii  A.E.Ch>lon,RJi. 

Dog*  Inei Aagnitns  Egg. 

Mn.  Bereiford  Tajrlor  John  Ktjttx. 

Tb^  Hon.  Mrs. .  K.  Meidon. 

The  Miues  M'Leod    .  W.  Drnmmond. 


The  Lady  Beoriett*  —  J.  W.  Wright. 
Lsdjr  Brooke     ....  A.  Tide;. 

Hn.  Young SirW.C.Rou.KX 

Mn.  A.  J.  Lewii    ..J.W.Wright. 

Mtn  L11C7  B .  .  W.  P.  Frith. 

A  Fortndt SirW.C.Bow,R-A 


AUrlc  A.  W«tti. 
Albert  Smith. 
R.  Benud,  M.F. 


Principal  Contriiulort, 

The  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley. 
Capt.  Murrat,  C.B. 
Hin  Gfsce  Agnilar. 


HoD.G.  F.  BtAtHef,  H.F. 
Ban7  Cornwall, 
Lord  Robertaon. 


THE  KEEPSAKE  fob  1846. 

Edited  bj  the  Connteaa  oC   BLianvarov, 


ia  proofa,  52a.  Gd.  half-m 


Tlgnetie  Title    .    .    .    ,    D,  Coi,  Jan. 


Rojal  Jolm  Lnoaa. 
J.  W.  Wright. 
Lake  Frioe. 
W.  P.  Frith. 
D.  Coi. 
J.Wood. 


Saia  di  Gran  Seoata  . 
lantha  .  ,  .  .  . 
The  Bell  .  .  . 
ARnaticPair 
TheQiurrel  . 
The  Bidiauge  . 


Lake  Price. 
Edward  Corbonld. 
Edward  Carhcnld. 

F.  P.  StaphiaofF. 


Prineipal  CMfHfrufara. 

The  Banmeu  De  CaUbrella. 
B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 
Mra.  S.  C.  HiUl. 
Eugene  Sue. 


Miaa  Anita  San^ 
B.  Simmoiu. 
MtB.  Torre  Hohne. 


« 


QSlocft^  in  f^t  ^xtM. 


THE  ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  AND  DIARY 

Foe  1846. 

1  vol.  imperial  Svo.  428.  bound  in  appropriate  ornamental  cover. 

The  subjects  of  the  present  yolume  are  taken  from  the  **  Hours"  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 

King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem.  [Jn  November, 

The  beautiful  MSS.  from  which  the  Illuminated  Calendar  for  1846  is  taken,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  fiiblioth^ue  Layalliere,  and  at  the  sale  of  that  collec- 
tion, just  before  the  French  Revolution,  found  its  way  into  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi, 
where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved.  It  has  been  selected  for  the  present  volume  as 
affording  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  extant  of  a  style  of  art  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  Illuminated  Calendar  of  1845.  The  style,  though  less  rich,  is  more  pleasing, 
from  its  extreme  lightness  and  elegance ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  affording 
an  example  of  art  at  a  period  of  which  the  decorative  .works  of  every  description  are  very 
rare.  It  is  probably  not  generally  known,  that  the  figures  at  the  foot  of  each  page  repre- 
sent, in  each  month,  one  of  the  proi>hets  of  the  Old  Testament  presenting  a  brick  from 
an  edifice,  symbolising  the  ancient  law,  to  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  New  Testament,  who 
use  it  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  figurative  of  the  new  law  of  the  gospel :  in  the 
first  month  the  old  temple  is  seen  perfect,  with  one  brick  alone  removed,  and  in  the  last 
it  is  seen  utterly  demolished,  while  the  new  church  has  risen  firom  its  ruins. 


THE  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  GARDEN  PAVILION 

IN  THE  GROUNDS  OP  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ; 

Consisting  of  Fifteen  Plates  (some  of  which  are  coloured),  with  Plans  and  Sections. 

Engraved  under  the  direction  of  L.  Grunbk. 

With  Letterpress  Descriptions  by  Mrs.  Jamsson. 

PublUhed  by  Command  qfHer  Mqjesiy, 

Small  folio.  Vignette,  31s.  6d.  plain  ;  £5,  5s.  coloured. 

lEarly  in  December. 


GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Co&nst. 

Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  the  Etching  Club. 

Square  crown* Svo.  uniform  with  Thomson's  Seasons,  21s. ;  or  36s.  bound  in  morocco, 

by  Hayday.  [On  October  15. 


LYRICS  OF  THE  HEART,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Alabic  a.  Watts. 

Illustrated  by  a  series  of  Engravings  from  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Modem  Pointers, 

executed  in  the  most  fimshed  style  of  Art. 

Square  crown  Svo.  2l8. ;  proof  impressions,  £S,  3s.     [/ft  November, 
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THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES: 

A  SdBotme^  Ramble. 

By  Chablbs  Mackat,  Esq.  Author  of  '*  Legends  of  the  Isles,"  ''  Tbellieiiiet 
and  its  Tributaries/'  **  The  Salmandrine,"  Sec.  Sec, 

Profoselj  illustrated  with  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  by  Thomas  G^lks,  from 

Sketches  made  expressly  for  the  work.    8yo. 


LECTtJRES  ON  FAINTING  AND  DESIGN, 

Ddtfered  at  the  LondiNi  InsCitution,  the  Royal  Institution  (Albemaritt  Street),  td 

Uniyersity  of  Ojcferd,  &c» 

By  R.  B.  HATDdN,  Historical  ^aioter. 
A  Second  Volume,  8to. 

CONTENTS. 


VIII.  On  Beauty.    What  is  its  principle  ? 
IX.  On  FuseU,  and  the  fatal  effect  of 

neglecting  Nature. 
X.  On  Wykie,  and  the  btoefieiid  results 

of  always  consultiiig  Nature. 
XI.  On  the  effect  of  our  different  Societies 
on  the  Taste  of  the  Nation. 


XII.  On  a  competent  Tribunal,  and  its 

immense  value. 
:tiii.  6n  SdicMls  of  Desigit. 
xrr.  On  Fresco. 

XV.  On  the  Decoration  of  the  Hooaet  ot 
Parliament,  and  the  True  Principle. 


STABLE  TALK  Al^D  TABLE  TALK ; 

Or,  Spectacles  for  Toung  Sportsmen. 
By  Harrt  Hibovbr. 

8vo.  [On  October  II. 


HINTS  ON  HORSE-FLESH ; 

Or,  Suggestions  on  the  Natural  and  General  History,  Varieties,  Conformation, 
Age,  Soundness,  Stabling,  Condition,  Training,  and  Shoeing  of  the  Horse : 

With  a  Digest  of  Veterinary  PHustioe. 

By  Jambs  W.  Wintbb,  M.R.C»V.S.L. 

Member  of  the  Association  litt^raire  d'Egypte,  late  Veterinary  Sugeon  to 

Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

1  vol.  Svo. 


€( 


THE  HORSE,  AND  "  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  HIM." 

By  Cantaub.        Fcp.  8tO. 


a 


THE  HORSE,  AND  "  HOW  TO  USE  HIM." 

By  CBNTAUBk    Fcp.  8vo« 


0 
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OK  TBI 

DOMESTICATEI)  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS: 

Ckmiprefaending  tiie  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  Species  and  Breeds ; 

The  DMflHption  of  13m  Properties  of  Kzternal  Icmn ; 

And  Obserrations  on  tiis  Princaples  and  Practice  of  Breeding. 

By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.'R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Hie  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh ; 
Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture/'  '*  On  Landed  Property 

and  the  Maymgewent  of  Estates/'  &c. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Engrayings  on  Wood.         [Nearly  ready. 

Bmtraeifrom  Prrfaee. 

Sereral  years  ago  the  Author  published  an  account  of  the  Breeds  of  the  more  important 
Domesticated  Animals  of  tliis  country — the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  hog — 
accompanied  by  an  extensive  series  of  coloured  plates,  being  portraits  of  animals  of  the 
different  races,  selected  from  the  stocks  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  has  appeared  to  the  Author  that  the  substance  of  that  work  might 
be  presented  to  agncidtarists  in  a  different  and  less  expensife  form,  and  thus  be  adapted 
to  more  general  use.  He  has,  acoer^ngly,  i«»writteii  the  description  of  the  species  and 
varieties,  adding  such  remarks  on  the  properties  of  external  form,  and  the  principles  and 
practice  of  breeding,  as  may  supply,  in  part,  the  want  of  the  original  figures.  He  has 
likewise  added  to  the  description  of  the  other  animals  that  of  the  dog,  both  on  account 
of  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  and  of  its  particular  relation  to  the  production  of 
varieties,  and  the  effects  of  breeding. 


THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS, 

Corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modem  Naturalists. 
By  the  Rer.  R.  H.  Nbwbll,  Rector  of  Little  Hormead. 

Pep.  8to.  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  [On  October  15. 


THE  GENERA  OF  MAMMALIA; 

Comprising  thdr  G^eric  Characters ;  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus ;  and  a  short 
Character  of  each  of  the  well-establidhed  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera. 

By  John  Bowabd  GiuiT«  Esq.  Keeper  of  tiie  Zoological  Collection  of  the 

British  Museum. 

Imperial  4to.  uniform  with  ''  Gray  and  Mitchell's  Genera  of  Birds," 

and  illustrated  with  175  Plates. 

'  To  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  12s.  each ;  each  Part  to  consist  of  Four 
imperial-quarto  coloured  Plates,  and  Three  plain,  with  accompanying  Letterpress.  The 
work  will  not  exceed  Twenty-five  Parts. 

%*  Piiblie^tion  will  commence  when  150  Subscribers'  Names  have  been  received. 
J. _- _ . Q 


tStotfta  in  tf|e  V^tais. 


THE  GENERA  OF  DITJRNAL  LEPIDOPTERA; 

ConprUog  tbdr  G«Daric  Chmotm ;  a  Notice  of  the  Habiti  and  l^aufbrmatioiu ; 

uid  ■  Cktilogue  of  tbe  Specie*  of  each  Goini. 

Bj  Bdwabd  Dovbuvat,  Eeq.  F.L.8.  Ac  AMiataut  in  tbe  Zoologiail  Department  of 

the  BritUi.MiuaBiii. 


To  be  completed  in  40  Mootblj  Farta,  5b.  each ;  each  part  to  conaiit  ot  Two  otdoared 

Flatea,  with  aocximpanjing  Letterprea. 

*«*  Fnfalicatian  to  commence  when  150  Sabacriben'  Namea  have  Imsd  received. 

K.a.  A  Spedmen  of  the  Work  ma;  be  aeeo  at  tbe  Pobliihera,  and  at  the  principal 

BookaeUera  in  Town  and  Coonlrr. 


THE    ECONOMY   OF   WASTE    MANURES: 

A.  TrealiM  on  the  Natnre  and  Uie  of  Neglected  Ftttiliaen. 
By  JoHK  Hanmak. 
A  New  E^tioa.     Fcp.  8to.  [A  fht  Prett. 


SEir-INSTRCCTION 

TOCNQ  OABDENEBS,  F0RESTEK8,  BAILIFFS,  UlSD  STEWASDS,  AND  FAKHESS, 


ArithmeUe, 

Book-keeping, 

Geometry, 

MeoaarstioD, 


Planning  and  Mapping, 

Architectural  Drawing, 

And   Isometrical    Priqee- 

tion  and  Penpedin 


Pnctical  trigonometry, 
Mccbamca, 
Land-sBTYeying, 
Levelling, 

With  Eumplea  ihewing  their  Applicationa  to  Horticaltiirsl  and  Agricultural  Pnrpoaea. 

By  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.  tec. 

With  Portrait  of  Mr.  London ;  and  a  Memoir  by  Hra.  London. 

8to.  with  EngTBTioga  on  Wood.  .  [On  Oelobtr  15. 

Ertraetfi-om  Mrt,  Laudon't  Fr^aix. 
The  flrat  idea  of  the  present  work  was  originsted  by  Mr.  Oabom,  of  the  Fnnuun 
Nriraery,  who,  baring  for  (everal  years  had  nnmeroos  yonng  men  nnder  his  mperin- 
tendence,  pereeiTed  how  mnch  a  book  of  the  kind  was  wanted ;  and  Mr.  London,  alw^s 
eager  to  adopt  any  plan  that  aeemed  likely  to  improve  young  gaidenen,  was  k>  mnch 
pleased  with  bit  laggeationa  that  he  readily  undertook  it,  making  great  additionx  and 
the  original  plan. 

I  look  « 
tlengtj^ 
If,  nixed 
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STEEL'S  SHIP-MASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Compiled  for  tbe  use  of 

MerehantSy  Owners,  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and  all  persons 
conn6cted  with  Shipping  or  Commerce ;  containing 

The  Law  and  Local  Regulations  affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of 
Ships  and  their  Cargoes:  and,  together  with  notices  of  other  matters,  all  necessary 
information  respecting  the  Registration  of  ShipS, — Freightage, — Marine  Assurances, — 
Pilotage,— Bills  of  Exchange,— The  Duties  of  Principal  and  Agent,— The  Right  of 
Stoppage  in  transits  t — The  Laws  and  Regulations  relating  to  Navigation  and  Quarantine, — 
The  Customs  and  Warehousing  Acts, — ^The  Ports  and  Harbours  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  their  Local  Rates  on  Shipping, — The  Com  Laws, — The  Coal  Trade, — British 
Possessions  abroad, — The  East  India  and  China  Trade, — ^Treaties  of  Reciprocity  and 
Conventions  of  Commerce, — Fordgn  Monies,  Weights^  Measures,  and  Exchai^eSf^-^ 
Naval  Book-keeping. 

New  Edition,  rewritten  throughout. 
Edited  by  Oraham  Willmore,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law : 

The  Customs  and  Shipping  Department,  by  George  Clements,  of  the  Customs, 

London ;  Compiler  of  *'  The  Customs  Guide  :** 

The  Exchanges,  &c.  and  Naval  Book-keeping,  by  William  Tate, 
Author  of  ''The  Modem  Cambist,''  &c. 

One  large  volume,  8vo. 

"  Steel's  Shipmaster's  Assistant"  has  long  maintained  an  extensive  circulation.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  form  a  manual  for  persons  connected  with  shipping,  and  such 
branches  of  commerce  as  more  especially  relate  to  shipping.  A  new  edition  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  from  the  almost  oniversal  changes  which  haye  recently  taken  place. 
The  chapters  which  relate  to  general  law  have  been  wholly  rewritten ;  some  subjects 
hare  been  added ;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  furnish,  in  an  intelligible  and  correct 
forffi)  such  information  as  is  sufficient  to  inform  parties  of  their  rights,  and  enable  them 
to  condttct  their  commercial  transactions  and  perform  their  duties  with  safiety  and  accu- 
racy. The  whole  of  the  treaties  and  contentions  of  commerce  now  in  force  have  been 
inserted,  and  the  acts,  minutes,  and  regulations,  relating  to  the  cust6ms,  quarantine, 
alkns,  passengers,  &c.  &6.  up  to  the  present  time.  The  private  acts  and  local  regula- 
tioBS  rdating  to  the  docks  and  harbours  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Also  all  acts  and 
refulatioiis  oonceming  particular  departments  of  trade,  eipeoially  the  great  and  important 
recent  changes  relative  to  the  East  Indian  and  China  trade.  In  the  chapter  on  foreign 
weights,  measures,  and  exchanges,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  describe  them  in 
strict  conformity  with  those  in  present  use  in  the  various  countries  treated  upon,  whicfa 
embrace  every  place  with  which  this  country  has  commercial  intercourse.  ^  No  statement 
has  been  admitted  which  is  not  supported  by  the  best  authorities.  With  respect  to  the 
chapter  on  Naval  Book-keeping,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  the  Board  of  Trade  baying  stated  in  their  Regulations  (Aug  19,  1845) 
that  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  accounts  is  to  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
certificates  of  masters  and  mates  of  vessels,  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  vmtten 
expressly  to  suit  the  purpose  ;  and,  in  all  matters  relating  to  such  subjects,  ample  and 
distinct  information  has  been  afforded. 
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TRELAWNEt  OF  TRELAWNE. 

'  Forming  the  Seventh  Vol.  of  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mrs.  Bray's  Novels  and  Romances. 

[^On  Nov,  1. 

%*  This  Series  is  in  course  of  publication  in  10  Monthly  Volumes,  fcp.  8vo.  printed 
and  embellished  uniformly  with  the  **  Standard  Noveb." 


BY  AUTHORITY. 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Pabjiihed  by  Direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs : 

With  Notes,  and  a  General  Index. 

By  J.  G.  Walford,  Esq.  Solicitor  for  the  Customs. 

Printed  for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

[/a  the  Prestf  and  will  Mhortly  he  publiehed. 


GREAT     DATES; 

Or,  a  Short  and  Sufficient  Chronology  for  the  use  of  Schools,  accompanied  by 
a  Series  of  Easy  Rhymes  to  assist  the  Memory. 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Collegiate  Schools,  Liverpool. 

Square  12mo.  \Juet  ready. 

Extract  from  Prt^face, 

The  true  object  of  Chronology  (so  far  as  it  can  be  retained  in  the  memory)  is  obviously 
to  enable  the  mind  to  classify  its  historical  knowledge,  and  to  refer  each  event  to  its 
proper  relative  position ;  thus  we  learn  to  recollect  the  sequence  and  connection  of  oc- 
currences which  might  otherwise  have  stood  out  in  the  ipemory  as  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent facts ;  or  whose  proper  order  might  have  become  confined,  and  thus  thb  lesson 
they  should  have  taught  distorted.  Now  to  make  the  learning  of  Chronology  subserve  this 
purpose,  great  prominence  should  be  igiven  to  a  few  leading  dates,  which  will  serve  to 
distinguish  the  periods  to  which  they  belong.  In  other  words,  the  dates  learnt  by  heart 
should  be  nothing  but  a  set  of  pegs  on  each  of  which  a  whole  cluster  of  connected  events 
may  be  hung.  These  pegs  being  securely  fixed  into  the  memory,  will  support  and  keep 
together  the  chain  of  History  which  depends  upon  them,  and  their  number  being  small, 
they  will  themselves  retain  their  hold  firmly,  when  it  has  been  once  gained. 

This  principle  has  been  adopted  in  arranging  the  series  of  dates  in  the  following  pages. 
The  method  employed  in  assisting  the  recollection,  has  been  to  put  the  chronology  into 
verse,  and  to  make  each  date^  as  much  as  possible,  have  a  separate  rhyme  to  its  own 
number.  It  has  also  been  endeavoured  to  select  remarkable  numbers,  such  as  333,  555, 
^.  to  distinguish  epochst  whenever  they  were  admissible  ;  and  the  simultaneous  evaits 
in  the  his^tory  of  different  nations  have  been  associated  together. 

Q— ■ — ' S 
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AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 

Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools ;  with  Appropriate  Questions 

at  the  end  of  each  Section. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Kxapp,  D.t). 

A  New  Edition,  with  the  Series  of  Events,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

Advertisement  to  the  New  EditioHt 

Although  this  work  appears  with  no  higher  pretensions  to  notice  than  snch  as  a  careful 
abridgment  and  arrangement  of  historical  events  may  have  attached  to  it,  yet  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  the  utility  of  the  plan  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  that,  in 
proof  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  it,  nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  . 
its  first  publication  to  the  present. . 

It  is  hoped  that  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  work,  in  consequence  of 

the  important  events  that  have  occurred  since  the  last  edition,  will  prove  equally  ac. 

ceptable  and  interesting  with  those  which  have  preceded  them. 

[Just  ready, 

MOSIIEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

A  New  and  Literal  Translation  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  copious  additional  Notes, 

Original  and  Selected,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D. 

Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Henry  Soames,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Stapleford  Tawney,  Essex. 

A  New  Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time. 

4  vols.  8vo.  lAt  the  end  of  October, 


A  COPIOUS  ENGLISH-LATIN  LEXICON, 

Compiled  from  the  best  Sources. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  A.M.  Author  of  '*  A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary," 
&c. ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  '*  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  . 
Composition,"  &c.     8vo. 


FASCICULUS  PRIMUS  HISTORIJS  BRITANNIC^. 

THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY; 

Or,  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Csesar  and  Tacitus, 
illtistrative  of  the  Early  History  of  Britain. 

With  Notes  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

By  William  Drake,  M.A;  Second  Master  of  Coventry  Free  School, 
and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

12mo. 

J > 1 fjf 
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THE  MODERN  POETICAL  SPEAKER : 

A  CollectioD  of  Pieces  adapted  for  Recitation,  carefully  selected  from  the 

English  Poets  of  the  XIX'^  Century.  « 

By  Mrs.  Palliser.  '  12mo.  68. 

[On  October  11. 
Extract  from  Prtface, 

The  want  of  a  selection  of  Modem  Poetry  for  the  use  of  yonng  persons  most  be  felt 
by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  fiducation ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  supplying 
this  deficiency  that  the  present  volume  has  been  compiled.  The  greatest  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  selection  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  lasting  impression  that  may  be  mads 
by  pieces  thus  committed  to  memory,  the  compiler  has  rigorously  excluded  all 


however  beautiful,  which  contsdn  anything  objectionable  in  either  word  or  sentiment 
As  regards  the  religious  portion  of  the  work,  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  has  been  exercised 
in  rejecting  much  which,  though  passing  current  as  *'  sacred"  poetry,  has  been  found  to 
contain  doctrine  at  variance  with  Scriptural  truth.  Of  the  remaining  and  larger  number 
of  pieces,  there  are  many  which,  without  being  exclusively  religious,  tend  to  cultivate  the 
social  and  domestic  affections,  or  lead  to  a  contemplation  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
creation. 

The  compiler  has  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  through  whose 
very  great  kindness  and  liberality  she  is  enabled  to  offer  so  large  a  selection  from  copy- 
right works.  She  has,  in  most  instances,  consulted  the  latest  editions  of  the  various 
authors,  and,  aiming  at  great  correctness,  has  not  willingly  altered  a  single  word  without 
printing  the  substitute  in  italics.  The  omission  of  any  lines  in  an  extract  is  also  rrwrk^ 
by  asterisks. 


THE  NEW  SPEAKER  AND  HOLIDAY  TASK-BOOK. 

Selected  from  Classical  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Writers : — 

Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Homer,  Sophocles,  Cicero,  Livy,  Yifgi], 
Lucretius,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Burke,  Bacon,  &c. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Sewbll,  B.D.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

12mo.  [Aecr/y 


AN  ENCTCLOPJIDIA  OF  CHIL  ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND  PRACTICAL. 

By  Edward  Chest,  F.A.S.  C.E. 

Illustrated  by  many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Prindplet, 
Machinery,  and  Constructions  whidi  come  under  the  Direction  of  the 

Civil  Engineer. 

In  1  large  vol.  8vo.  uniform  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Series  of 
One-Volume  Encyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries. 


■^_-^i»i*iMi^> 
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A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL, 

AND  HISTORICAL, 
Of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  WORLD. 

By  J.  R.  M'CuLLOCH,  Esq. 

A  New  Edition.    2  thick  vols.  8vo.  illostrated  with  6  large  Maps,  £4. 

[Ju8i  ready, 

*^*  The  new  Articles  on  the  British  Empire,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  will 
be  printed  separately,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  former  Edition.  They  comprise  a  full 
Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  British  Empire. 


THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  IN  THE  XIX™  CENTURY ; 

Or,  Recent  Rarratives  of  Scientific  and  Exploring  Expeditions  (chiefly  undertaken  by 

command  of  Foreign  Goremments). 

Collected,  translated,  and,  where  necessary,  abridged,  by  W,  D.  Coolbt,  E8<i. 

Author  of  the  **  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery" 

in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  &c 

The  Second  Work  of  the  Series, 
ERMAN'S  TRAVELS  THROUGH  SIBERIA. 

8vo.  [/ft  preparation. 

*^*  On  this  traveller,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  his  anni- 
versary address  last  year,  bestowed  the  following  encomium  : — **  If  we  regard  M.  Adolph 
Erman  as  an  astronomical  geographer  and  explorer  of  distant  lands,  we  must  all  admit 
that  he  stands  in  the  very  highest  rank."  And  in  his  address  delivered  in  May  last,  the 
President  again  made  honourable  mention  of  the  same  traveller  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  In  announcing  to  you  with  pleasure  that  the  excellent  work  of  your  distinguished  foreign 
member  and  medallist,  Adolph  Erman,  h  about  to  appear  in  English,  I  most  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  last  communication  sent  us  by  M.  Erman  is  one  of 
very  great  importance." 

**  The  general  design  of  Mr.  Cooley's  series  is  to  collect  all  the  most  celebrated  and 
important  exploring  expeditions  of  modem  times  into  one  work,  so  that  it  may  afford 
a  view  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  those  parts  of  it  least  known  and  most  difficult  of 
access,  in  the  xix*^  century.  In  many,  perhaps  in  a  majority,  of  instances,  these  expe- 
ditions have  been  undertaken  by  order  of  the  government  of  great  states  i  and  possess, 
independently  of  their  value  as  narratives  of  travel,  adventure,  and  discovery,  a  degree  of 
solid  and  practical  importance,  from  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  their  scientific 
observations.  Many  of  these  expeditions,  accomplished  by  foreign  travellers,  are  little 
known  in  England,  and  we  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Cooley's  plan  of  translating  them, 
abridging  such  portions  of  scientific  research  as  seem  superfluous,  giving  generally  the 
conclusions  only,  instead  of  the  process  of  observation,  and  reasoning,  by  which  they 
have  been  arrived  at,  will  meet  with  a  cordial  wdcome  on  the  part  of  the  literary 
world." — Baitannia. 
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Mr.  Evelyn. 
Ellen  Booth. 
Emma's  Well. 
Widow  Allen. 
A  Ramble  in  the  Country. 
Pole's  Lane. 
,  Woodside  Wake* 
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RURAL    RECORDS; 

Or,  Glimpses  of  Village  Life, 

By  James  Smith. 

Post  8to.  78.  6d. 


[On  October  11. 


Contents, 

Peddam  Grove. 
Our  Parish  Clerk. 
The  Wayfaring  'free. 
Woodside  Chequers. 
A  Legend  of  the  Church. 
A  Seasonable  Gossip. 
Bachelors'  Hall. 


I    An  Autninnal  Day  in  the 
Country. 
Harvest  Home. 
Broad -LMEaaii. 
The  Koyal  Oak. 
Christmas    Day    in    the 
Village. 


RAILWAYS: 

THEia  RISE,  PROGEESS,  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

With  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents,  and  Proposals  for  their  Preventioa. 

By  RouERT  Ritchie,  Esq. 

Fcp.  8vo. 


Questions  on  Wordsworth* s  Greek  Grammar. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

On  the  GViMQM  GRAMMATlCiE  RUDIMENTA. 

In  usum  Scholarum, 
By  Charles  Engeldow,  Master  of  the  Episcopal  School,  Haddington. 

12mo.  [/»  a  few  daft. 


SOPHOCLIS  TRAGEDIJl  DENUO  RECOGNITJl, 

Et  breyibus  in  usum  Academicae  Juventutis  adnotationibas  instmcta. 
Curante  Guliblmo  Linwood,  M.A.  iEdis  Christi  apud  OxonieiMes  Alnmiio. 

*  8vo.  [In  the  Prefs. 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  K.  F.  BfiCKSR,  M.D.     Edited  by  Bernuard  Becker. 

2d  Edition.     12mo.  68.  [Itemijf. 


THE  LADIES'  COMPLETE  ARITHMETICIAN ; 

Or,  Conversational  Arithmetic. 

For  the  use  of  Families  and  Ladies'  Schools:  in  which  mnch  useful  and  interesting 
information  on  Science  and  General  Knowledge  is  combined  with  an  Easy  Introduction 
to  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  Arithmetic. 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Atbrs. 

Second  Edition.     12mo. 

"  Exceedingly  clear,  very  copious  in  examples,  and  comprises  (together  with  tables  of 
the  most  useful  kind)  much  interesting  information,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  ladies* 
schools,  for  the  use  of  governesses,  and  private  families,  and  their  thanks  are  due  to  the 
authoress  for  placing  that  which  is  generally  so  repulsive  a  subject  to  the  young  in  so 
attractive  a  form." — Da.  Major,  King'8.  Oolleget  London, 

*;it*  A  Key  to  this  Work  is  also  in  preparation. 


PATTERNS  Of  INLAID  TILES, 

From  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford. 

Drawn  and  engraved  by  W.  A.  Church. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Hon,  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bbhop  of  Oxford. 

4to.  5s.  [Nearly  ready. 

*^*  This  series  of  plates  will  consist  of  twenty-four  examples,  carefully  engraved  from 
existing  remains,  and  being  printed  in  colours,  affords,  in  size  and  other  respects, 
a  perfect  fac>simile  of  the  originals.  The  patterns  selected  will,  it  is  presumed, 
be  found  interesting  alike  to  the  antiquary  and  the  architect,  and  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  church  decoration. 


A  CLINICAL 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTATION, 

And  other  Modes  of  Physical  Diagnosis ; 

Intended  to  simplify  the  Study  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart. 

By  H.  M.  HxJOHES,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Assistant* Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  &c. 

Fcp.  8vo.  [/»  a  few  days. 


THE  HUMAN  BRAIN : 

Its  Structure  and  Diseases. 

By  Samuel  Solly,  F.R.S.  Senior  Assistant- Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital^  and 

Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery ;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 

Aldersgate  Street  Dispensary. 

2d  Edition,  8vo.  [In  the  Press, 


\. 
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ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  URINE, 

AND  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TTRINAEY  DISEASES. 

Bj  G.  OwBN  Rsxs,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Principal 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Peotonville  Prison,  and  Assistant-Physician  to 

Gay's  Hospital. 

2d  Edition.    8to.  [/n  a  few  da^. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ABDOMINAL  HERNIA.    ' 

By  Tuoif  AH  P&iDGiN  Teale,  F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgecos.  and  ' 

Surgeon  to  the  Leedr  Infirmary^  j 

6to.  irith  numerons  Illustrations.  [In  a  few  dayt.     \ 

I 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OYER  THE  BODY 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals. 
By  Gbobok  Moofts,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciaiis,  London,  &c 

2d  Edition,    Post  8vo.  7s.  [In  a  few  dojfs. 


ON 

THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DEFORMITIES; 

Bdng  a  Course  of  Lectures  deUvered  at  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Bloomsbuy. 

By  R.  W.  Tamplin, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. ;  and  Surgeon  to  the  HospitaL 

Fep.  8vo.  with  nusQenxis  Sngravings  on  Wood.        [lii  October. 


THE    PRIZE    CARTOONS, 

Being  a  Series  of  reduced  Lithographic  Engravings  which  gained  the  Prizes  at 

Wastminster  HalL 

*^  Th^  Engfopmys  are  in  active  preparaHon,  tmd  will  hepubUehed  a$  early  ae  tr 

consistent  with  their  proper  execution* 
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Works  Becently  Published, 


THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  m  THE  XIX™  CENTURY ; 

Or^  Recent  Narratives  ef  Scientific  and  Exploring  Expeditions  (chiefly  undertaken  by 

command  of  Forei^  Governments). 

Collected,  translated,  and,  where  necessary,  abridged,  by  W.  D.  Coolst,  Esq. 

Auibor  of  the  *'  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery' ' 

in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopndia,  &a. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series  contains — 

THE    ASCENT    OF    MOUNT   ARARAT. 

9y  Dr.  F&iBDRiCH  Parrot,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Dorpat,  Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of  State,  &o. 

8vo.  with  a  Map  by  Arrowsmith,  and  Woodcuts,  14s. 

%*  Each  volume  will  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  Work  complete  in  itself,  and  the  whole 
Series  wiU  present  an  accurate,  and  luminous  Picture  of  all  the  known  portions 
of  the  Earth. 

**  We  hasten  to  apprise  English  readers  that  they  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  book  that  has  for  years  been  an  European  celebrity ;  and 
we  cordially  welcome  the  first  of  a  series  to  which  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Cooley 
must  ensure  an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  *' — Morning  Post, 

**  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Cooley 's  projected  series  is  an  extremely  valuable  and  inte- 
resting narrative  of  an  enterprising  traveller,  who  first  achieved  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Ararat.  It  is  well  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  very  favourable  to  Mr.  Cooley's 
whole  work.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  Russian  savant f  eminent  for  his  acquire- 
ments, his  seal,  and  his  love  of  travel.  The  author  is  now  dead,  but  his  book  will  long 
keep  bis  memory  in  deserved  honour.  It  bears  the  most  decisive  marks  of  truth,  and  ^ 
weU  worth  the  care  Mr.  Cooley  has  taken  in  presenting  it  to  the  pubHc.'* — ^Britannia. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  ESQ.  R.A. 

Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.     By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 

Second  Edition,  with  further  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence. 

Small  4to.  with  2  Portraits  (one  from  a  new  Sketch,  by  Mr.  Leslie)  and  a  Plate  of 

•*  Spring,**  engraved  by  Mr.  Lucas,  21s. 

"  Mr.  Leslie  has  brought  forward  these  letters  in  the  most  delicate  and  graceful 
manner;  they  go  far  beyond  every  thing  marked  with  the  pile- driving  of  common 
biography :  the  lamented  artist  is  his  own  biographer ;  passim  loquitur  the  genius  of 
John  Constable.  Hence  is  the  book  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  could  have  been 
given  to  our  Art4iterature.*' — Art-Union, 

I  D  . 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME, 

CALLED  THE  GERMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

Institated  by  J.  Ronge  and  L  Czerzki,  in  October  1844,  on  occasion  of  the 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves. 

By  S.  Laino,  Esq.  Antbor  of  "  Notes  of  a  Travelter/'  **  The  Chnmicle  of  the 

Kings  of  Norway/*  &c.    FcpC.  8vo.  5s. 

**  Mr.  Laing's  book  may  be  taken  in  general  as  a  faithfdl  gnide  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  German-Catholic  Charch,  and  is  written  with  mnch  enlightened  talent."— Timef. 

''  The  extent  and  important  character  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  they  are  handled  by  Mr.  Laing,  render  it  snperflaons  to  recommend  his  work  to 
the  attentite  consideration  of  the  reader.  He  will  find  in  it  a  close  and  succinct  state- 
ment of  well-selected  facts,  a  living  knowledge  of  Germany,  derived  from  practical  ob- 
servation and  kept  np  by  the  perusal  of  its  periodical  and  fugitive  literatnre,  together 
with  great  shrewdness  of  perception  and  vigour  of  style,  enforcing  attention,  though  not 
always  commanding  assent." — Spectator. 


PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  J.  MiCBSLST. 

Translated  from  the  French  (3d  edition),  with  the  Author's  permission,  by  C.  Cocks, 
Bachelier-es-Lettres,  and  Professor  (brevete)  of  the  Living  Languages 

in  the  Royal  Colleges  of  France. 

Post  Bvo.  9s.  cloth. 

**  M.  Michelet's  work,  coming  from  so  distinguished  a  scholar  and  writer,  has  pro- 
duced a  very  powerful  sensation,  by  its  exposure  of,  and  aeifere  animadversions 
upon,  the  most  prominent  practices  of  the  Romish  church.  The  abuses  of  anricnlar 
confession,  the  tremendous  evils  resulting  from  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  add  Che  dan- 
gerous power  put  into  the  hands  of  priests  over  their  fellow-creatures  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  are  vehemently  denounced,  and  instances  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  th^  involve  the  most  odious  tyranny,  anil  necessarily  lead  to  the  commission 
of  crime." — Literary  Gazette, 


DASHES  AT  LIFE  WITH  A  FREE  PENCIL. 

By  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  Author  of  •*  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  ^  Inklings  of 
Adventure,'^  &c.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

*'  Here  we  have  our  old  friend,  the  Penciller,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  The  scenes 
of  the  Dashes  prove  that  Mr.  Willis  had  his  eyes  about  him  when  among  us,  and  has  not 
yet  forgotten  our  social  idiosyncrasies.  The  book  is  full  of  amusement,  while  soHd 
sustenance  lies  below  the  sparkling  frosted  sugar,  or  cleverly  whipt  cream  which  em- 
bellishes its  surface.'' — TaiVe  Magazine. 
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GERTRUDE :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Aathor  of  **  Amy  Herbert."    Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D. 

of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  98. 

"  A  book  the  influences  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  salutary.  Practice  without  pro- 
fession, broug^ht  to  bear  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  every-day  life,  the  power  of  forbearance 
and  gentleness,  and  of  sacrifice  which  is  to  find  in  itself  its  recompense, — such  are  the  ^ 
themes  here  set  forth  in  an  agreeable  style  and  an  interesting  story.  Clear  and  dis- 
criminating glimpses  of  character,  and  the  absence  of  bitterness  and  offence,  constitute  ' 
the  great  charm  of  this  elegant  writer,  and  warrant  us  in  cordially  recommendiog  her 
'  Grertrude'  as  pleasant  and  profitable  reading." — Athenaum, 


ALFRED :  A  DRAMA. 

By  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart.    Fcp.  8yo.  48* 

"  We  have  detected  sufficient  merit  in  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  poem  to  entitle  it  to  a 
higher  place  than  that  which  it  claims ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  welcome  it  as  «  specimen 
of  dramatic  writing  which  none  can  deny  is  a  good  work." — Athetutum, 


THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

A  History  of  lUuminated  Books,  from  the  IVth  to  the  XVIIdi  Century. 

By  Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 

Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Specimens  from  the  most  celebrated  and  splendid  MSS. 

superbly  printed  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours. 

Part  2,  imp.  4to.  128. ;  large  paper  (half-imperial),  to  prevent  folding  the  large  Plates,  2l8. 

**  We  have  se6n  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Humphreys's  work  on  Illuminated  MSS. 
which  have  surprised  us  by  the  accuracy  of  their  execution,  and  the  effect  obtained  by 
merely  mechanical  means." — Qiuarterfy  Review. 


PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS. 

By  Joseph  Adshead.    8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d* 

Contents. 
The  Fallacies  of  The  Times. 


Fictions  of  Dickens  upon  Solitary  Con- 
finement. 

Remarks  on.  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline 
Society's  Reports. 


Prison  Enormities ;  City  and  Metropolitan 
Prisons. 

Millbank  Penitentiary. 

Model  Prison. 

Continental  Prison  Reform. 

Postscript. 
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THE  OCEAN  PLOWER : 

A  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos. 

Preceded  by  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  a  Sammarj 

of  the  Discoveries,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Literature  of  Portugal. 

« 
fiy  T.  M.  Hughes,  Author  of  **  Revelatiens  of  Spain." 

Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"  One  moiety  of  the  work  is  in  prose  t  it  presents  a  succinct  history  of  the  Island  from 
its  first  discovery,  and  gives  all  the  necessary  details  and  advice  requisite  for  invalids  about 
visiting  this  retreat  of  Hygeia.  This  portion,  together  with  the  critical,  biographical,  and 
historical  notices,  will  be  found  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  general 
reader.  The  second  moiety  contains  '  The  Ocean  Flower,'  a  poem  which,  opening  with 
a  general  description  of  the  lovely  Island  of  Madeira,  reverts  to  some  of  the  most  poetic 
incidents  in  its  past  history,  and,  pointing  out  the  spots  connected  by  romance,  legend, 
or  actual  deed,  recites  charming  little  episodes  associated  with  them,  in  strains  now  gay, 
now  grave,  now  tender,  now  heroic.  Some  of  the  occasional  legends  are  strikingly 
beautifid,  ftiU  of  spirit,  grace,  and  romantic  story." — Momitig  Post. 


ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY, 

In  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice. 
'  A  New  and  greatly  Improved  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7b  6d. 

**  Miss  Eliza  Acton  may  congratulate  herself  on  having  composed  a  work  ef  great 
utility,  and  one  that  is  speedily  finding  its  way  to  every  '  dresser'  in  the  kingdom.  Her 
cookery. book  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  art  that  bai  jet 
been  published." — Morning  Post, 


WARLEIGH ;  OR,  THE  FATAL  OAK. 

By  Anita  Eliza  Baat. 

* 

A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author.    Complete  in  One  Volmney  with 

Frontisjnece  from  a  design  by  Henry  Warren,  Esq.  and  Vignette  TlUe 

from  a  Sketch  by  A.  E.  Bray.     Fcp.  8vo.  68. 

Forming  Vol.  6  of  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mrs.  Bray's  Novels  and  Romaneei. 

To  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly  Volumes,  printed  and  embellished  umfiumly 

•<  The  Standard  Novels." 


Vol.  1.  The  White  Hoods. 

Vol.  2.  De  Foix. 

Vol.  3.  The  Protestant. 


VoL  4.  Fits  of  Fita^ocd. 
Vol.  5.  The  Talba. 
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CLASSICAL  WORKS 

Hitherto  published  by  Mk.  Priestlst,  High  Holborn,  now  pubihhed  by  Aaaignment  by 

MbBS&S.  LONOICAN  AKO  Co. 


1. 

P.  TERENTII  AFRI  COMCEDIA  SEX, 

Ex  Editione  Th.  Frid.  God.  Reinhardt. 

With  Explanatory  Notes,  hy  D.  B.  Hickir,  LL.D.  Head  Master  of 
Archbishop  Sandys'  Grammar  School,  Hawkshead. 

New  Edition.     12mo.  Portrait,  98.  6d. 
.  •  2. 

C.  JULII  CJESARIS  COMMENTARII  DE  BELLO  GALLICO, 

Ex  recensione  Francisci  Oudendorpii. 

With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Ardneological  Indexes. 

By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  Jay-Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages 
in  Colombia  College,  and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School. 

New  Edition.     12mo.  4s.  6d. 


C.  CRISPI  SALLUSTII  OPERA. 

With  an  English  Commentary ;  and  Geographical  and  Historical  Indexes. 

By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  Jay-Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  Colambia  College, 

and  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School. 

New  Edition.     12mo.  5s. 
4. 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTJl, 

Ex  recensione  Jo.  Auo.  Ernbsti. 
With  an  Englbh  Commentary ;  and  Historical^  Geographical,  and  Legal  Indexes. 

By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  Jay-Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  Columbia  College, 

and  Rector  of  the  Graownar  School. 

New  Edition.    12mo.  6s. 
5. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXER€ISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  R.  G.  Parker,  A.M.  Author  of  '*  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar," 
"  Progressive  Exercises  in  Rhetorical  Reading,"  &c. 

14th  Edition.     12mo.  Is.  6d. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

For  the  ate  of  Scboolt  and  Young  Penons. 

By  M.  H.  and  J.  H.  Mtbk&. 

12dio.  5f. ;  or  bound  in  two  Tolomet,  the  Qoettions  and  Answers  separately,  58.  6d. 

'*  Compiled  with  more  than  ordinary  erudition." — Athmumm,  ^ 

"  An  excellent  work.     The  questions  are  well  selected,  and  the  answers  to  diem  of  a 
mnch  higher  character  than  is  commonly  aimed  at  in  similar  publications.'* — John  BuiL 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE, 

AND  OF  THE  JUGURTHINE  WAR. 

By  Caius  Cbispus  Sallustivs.    Translated  by  Edward  Teacock,  M. A. 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

"  A  good  translation,  in  which  Mr.  Peaooek  appears  to  have  refined  upon  his  prede- 
cessors, and  to  have  endeavoored,  not  without  success,  to  infuse  into  his  English  the 
elegance  of  Caius  Crispus's  Latin." — Literary  Gazette, 


PLAIN  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION. 

For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
Forming  the  third  work  of  the  Sandhurst  Mathematical  Coarse. 

By  William  Scott,  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.A.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Institation. 

8vo.  98.  6d. 

**  The  works  of  the  series  to  which  this  belongs  have  been  noticed  with  the  praise  they 
justly  deserre.  The  Manual  of  Plain  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration  is  worthy  of  its 
predecessors.  The  contents  embrace  every  information  required  by  the  practical  surveyor. 
The  demonstrations  are  characterised  by  scientific  accuracy,  free  from  pedantic  over- 
refinements  and  unnecessary  difficulties :  they  are  elegant  as  well  as  exact." — Spectator, 

Vols.  1,  2,  and  5  of  the  Course  comprise— 

1.  ARITHMETIC  and  AI^GEBRA.    Bjr  Professor  Scott.     16s. 

2.  GEOMETRY.     Bj  Professor  Narrien.     10s.  6d. 

6.  ASTRONOMY  and  GEODESY.     By  Professor  Scott.     14s. 

"  A  very  able  series  of  mathematical  treatises  :  a  more  clear  and  applicable  bodj  of 
instruction  has  not  met  our  examination." — Literary  Gazette, 

*:!,♦  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7  of  the  Course  will  comprise — 4,  Analytical  Geometry,  with  the 
Differential  Calculus,  and  the  Properties  of  Conic  Sections ;  6,  The  Principles  of 
Mechanics ;  and  7,  Physical  Astronomy. 
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CORRESPONDANCE    SUIVIE  ET  YARIEE; 

Formant  un  Petit  Roman  de  Famille,  k  I'usage  des  Jeunes  Dames. 
Par  MUe.  E.  Bbnotst  Db  Maj^roy.  Troisieme  Edition.   18mo.  3s.  6d. 


MAUNDER'S  "SCHOOL  EDITION*'  OF 

THE  OMNIPRESENCE   OF  THE  DEITY. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Montoomery,  M.A. 
Author  of  "  Luther,''  **  The  Messiah,"  "  Satan,"  "  Woman,"  &c. 

Third  *'  School  Edition."     18mo.  28.  6d. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  Jambs  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Part  10,  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

€k>NTENTS : — Palate — Pancreas — Paralysis — Parotid  Gland — Pellagra — Pemphigus — 
Periosteum — Peritoneum — Pestilence — Pestilence  (Choleric) — Pestilence  (Hsemagastric). 

***  Vols.  I  and  2,  8vo.  60s. — To  he  completed  in  One  more  Volume. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

By  the  Artizan  Club. 

No.  16,  4to.  Is.  sewed. — ^To  be  completed  in  Twenty-four  Monthly  Numbers, 
each  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate  and  several  Woodcuts. 

"  The  most  elaborate,  the  fullest,  and  most  satisfactory  treatise  of  the  kind  published. 
The  descriptive  part  is  well  given  ;  the  illustrative  engravings  are  very  numerous,  and 
beautifully  executed ;  and  the  scientific  principles  are  set  forth  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision."— Civil  Engineer. 


THE  GENERA  OF  BIRDS ; 

Comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Nptice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and  an 
extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera. 

By  Gborgb  Robert  Gray,  Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.,  Senior  Assistant 

of  the  Zoological  Department,  Britisl^Museum  ;  and  Author  of 

the  ••  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  &c.  &c. 

Illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Plates,  by 
David  William  Mitchell,  B.A.  F.L.S.  &c. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  imperial  4to.  10s.  6d.  each,  of  which  Eighteen 
have  appeared :  each  Part  consisting  of  Four  imperial  4to.  coloured  Plates  and  Three 
plain,  and  accompanying  Letterpress. 

*^*  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts. 
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LONDON  MEDICAL  GAZETTE ; 

OR,  JOURNAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

A  New  Strief ,  undw  New  Editors. 

In  Weekly  Numbera,  demy  8vo.  6d.  each ;  or  stamped  for  post,  7d. :  also  in 

Monthly  Parts,  28.  or  2s.  6d.  each. 

LECTURES  in  the  coarse  of  publication  in  the  New  Series,  commenced  May  2^  The 
whole  published  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the  advantages  of  the  reviaicm,  of  the 
several  Lecturers. 

Mr.  ARNOTT'S,  at  Middlesex  HospitaL 
Dr.  George  BURROWS',  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Mr.  Bransby  COOPER'S,  at  Guy's. 

Dr.  FARADAY'S,  at  the  Royal  InstitntioB. 
Mr.  Aston  KEY'S,  at  Guy's. 

Mr.  LAWRENCE'S,  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Dr.  PEREIRA'S,  at  the  London  Hospital. 
Mr.  B.  PHILLIPS',  at  Westminster  Hospital.* 

Dr.  Julius  YOGEL'S  (on  Microscopical  Aaatomy,  with  numerous  engraT- 
ings),  translated  by  Mr.W.  S.  Kirkes,  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS',  at  University. College  Hospital. 

*^*  The  publication  of  Mr.  ALFRED  TAYLOR'S  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, will  commence  very  shortly. 

"  In  all  the  different  departments  of  the  journal  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
present  editors  are  very  manifest.  The  original  communications,  while  they  retain  their 
usual  high  character  and  interest,  are  more  numerous  than  formerly ;  and  the  reports 
furnished  by  some  of  the  leading  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  are  peculiarly  valuable 
from  their  authenticity.  Additional  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  important  subject  of 
vital  statistics,  as  well  as  to  that  of  forensic  medicine,  a  topic  alike  interesting  to  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  and  to  the  public.  The  quotation  above  made  is  a  £ur 
illustration  of  the  ability  and  talent  with  which  this  part  of  the  journal  is  conducted. 
We  congratulate  the  proprietors  on  the  greatly  improved  condition  of  their  journal,  which 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  tiie  noedlcal 
scienees ;  and  we  congratulate  also  the  profession  on  having  a  periodical  to  which  tfaey  can 
confidently  look  for  the  latest  discovery  in  medicine,  surgery,  naleria  medica,  and  che- 
mistry ;  for  the  soundest  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  and  thoughtful  practitioners,  and 
for  copious  and  authentic  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  medical  sciences, 

— nhich,  from  their  importance,  must  always  be  of  paramount  and  solid  interest." 

Brit(m$iia. 
**  This  long-established  medical  periodical  has  recently  come  out  under  a  new  form, 

considerably  increased  in  size,  and  diminished  in  price,  and  high  as  its  character  has  ever' 
deservedly  stood,  that  character  is  now  greatly  improved.  The  nine  numbers  which  have 
appeared  since  the  alteration  have  co^ained  lectures  delivered  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  professors,  medical  and  surgical,  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  original  com- 
munications from  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  profession.  The  leading  articles 
are  ably  written ;  the  reviews  learned  and  impartial ;  the  selected  articles  evince  good 
judgment.  There  have  also  appeared  some  valuable  papers  on  toxicological  subjects, 
some  of  which  are  by  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  the  able  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  The  proceedings  of  the  various  medical  societies  are  also  given  at  aotae 
length.  Altogether  it  is  a  journal  which  no  member  of  the  profession,  be  he  cheaistt 
general  practitioner,  or  physician,  should  omit  to  take.     We  consider  it  one  of  the  most 

carefully  edited  medical  periodicals  of  the  day,  and,  as  such,  we  heartily  wish  it  success." 

The  Chemisi, 

WIMUX  AMD  UOtLTT,57,  nUIMa  ITUCBT,  RSOWHILL^  LOKDOll.  ' 


Just  PuhKshedj  m  200  full  sized  Pages,  with  Maps  cokmredand  botmdy 

Price  only  3s.  6rf. 

GILBERT'S    GEOGRAPHY 


tLLVaTflATHO    BY 


THIRTEEI  VERT  8UPERI0B  STEEL  PLATE  ULPi, 

AND  FOUR  WOODCUTS,  viz.:— 

Map  of  the  World,  in  Hemispheres,  with  Pictorial  Representations  of  the 
Mountains  and  Waterfalls,  and  Scies  of  the  Principal  Rirers — the  Solar  System — 
Modelled  Map  of  Geographical  Terms — A  Delineation  of  the  Sizes  of  the  most  noted 
Lakes— the  Seasons — the  World  as  known  at  the  Deluge — Ditto  in  the  Time  of 
our  Saviour — the  Mariner's  Compass — Maps  of  EurOT)e — ^British  Isles — Asia — Africa 
— North  America — South  America — Australasia — Diagrams  of  the  Projections  of 
Mapsf  and 

AN  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX 

OV  THB 

X.atitade8  and  Xiongitades  of  ZySOO  Places. 


«^WV^VMV»»M»/^WM<»»»«»WV<»'>/W»»%»VI»W^WI»<»IX»»WiKl»»<|HW>^M«<»< 


The  following  is  a  Selection  of  a  few  of  the  Criticisms  of  tim  important  fVork  : 

<*  A  very  neatly  t^ot  up,  and  very  excellently  digested,  and  usefully  illustrated  volume,  thaa 
vtrhich  we  cannot  recommend  our  readers  to  a  more  serviceable  and  pleasant  guide  to  one  of 
the  most  necessary  and  agreeable  of  studies." — Literary  Gazette, 

**  A  most  excellent  Geography,  and  one  that  we  can  cordially  recommend." — Atlas, 
**  The  volume  contains  an  immense  mass  of  geographical  information,  the  Maps,  too,  are 
very  distinct." — Spectator, 

*"  Thia  is  really  fit  for  the  purpose  it  professes  to  serve,  which  is  more  than  can  Be  said  of 
other  geographies.  It  is  illustrated  with  neatlv  clrawn  maps,  one  of  which,  representing  the 
fturfuce  of  land  and  water  in  relief,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art.*' — Gardener*s  Chronicle, 

<•  It  is  admirably  adapted  to,  and  fully  merits,  the  place  which  the  proprietor  intends  it  for 
in  '  families  and  schools  ; '  the  more  so,  as  it  is  remarkably  cheap.  It  is  also  quite  sufficiently 
copious  for  general  reference ;  and  to  those  who  have  too  long  neglected  this  verj'  useful  and 
entertaining  study — and  there  are  too  many  such — this  is  exactly  the  book  to  take  up,  as  it 
flrives,  m  addition  to  the  usual  dry  enumeratiom  of  rivers,  towns,  and  inhabitants,  numerous 


produce  an  attractive  and  useful  summary  of  the  subject, 
may  become  permanently  established,*  deserves  to  be  gratified."--- Cotir^  Journal 

<<  This  is  aveiy  great  improvement  upon  the  pre-exiAting  geograiphieid  g^dea  for  the  wp  of 
8cht>ol8  and  families.  It  is  simple  in  its  definitions  and  descriptions,  and  enters  into  iniuuie 
detailx  with  considerable  perspicuitjr  and  ^reat  accuracy.  The  ma]>8  and  diagrams  are  well 
drawn.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  exists  in  displacing  old-established  class- 
books  of  any  kind ;  but  we  feel  convinced  that  when  the  one  before  us  becomes  known  to 
preceptors  and  families  generally,  it  will  receive  a  most  extensive  patronage" — Weekly 
bisjpatch, 

{Continued  on  next  page  ) 

.LONDON:  JAMES  GILBERT,  49,  PATEIRNGSTER  ROW. 

Orders  received  by  all  Bookseller^. 


(CRITICISMS  ON  GILBERT'S  OEOORAPHY  CONTINUED.) 

**  A  compact  volume,  well  adapted  for  its  intended  purpose.  The  Maps  are  neatly  engraTed^ 
and  the  text  is  carefully  printed.*^— Pictoria/  Times, 

**  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  got-up  book  we  have  seen.  It  is  really  a  delightful  thing 
to  know,  that  for  so  small  a  price  heads  of  families  may  place  in  their  children's  hands  (ay 
in  their  own  too)  a  book  so  full  of  useful  knowledge,  adnurably  communicated,  and  illustrated 
by  accurate,  neat,  and  very  pretty  maps.  We  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  become  m  per- 
manently established  book.'' — Church  and  State  Gazette. 

.  <*  We  have  no  hesitation  in*  recommending  this  work  as  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind : 
it  contains  nothing  superfluous ;  its  arrangement  is  philosophical  and  well  adapted  for  instruc- 
tion, and  the  maps  and  illustrations  are  in  the  highest  style  of  art" — Atlat, 

*<  Well  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  a  work  much  required.  It  not 
only  teaches  the  relative  positions  of  countries,  but  also  enters  into' the  economy  and  religion 
of  the  different  states,  as  well  as  forms  compact  historical  sketches,  rather  than  dull  and  dry 
lessons  of  that  noble  science.*' — Author^a  Institute  Circular* 

<<  An  excellent  compendium." — Methodist  Magazine. 

**  A  very  useful  volume,  as  complete  as  it  is  concise,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
its  series  of  maps.*'-— CAttr<on'«  Register, 

**  Most  sensibly  and  carefully  written." — Polytechnic. 


<§tlbrtt'0  ^tlitte  iHaps  of  tjbe  '(BS^orUi, 

In  Nine  Steel-plate  Foolscap  4to  Coloured  Maps,  with  Diagram  of  Projections, 
and  an  Index  of  tne  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  2,100  Places;  well  suited  for  £xer> 
cises  in  Map  Drawing,  and  for  Educational  Purposes. 

Price  is.  6d.  sewed. 

**  This,  with  the  Author's  *  Geography,'  forms  the  best  system  of  geographical  study  we 
have  seen." — Met/utdist  Mag^ 

"  These  two  works,  of  which  the  second  is  subsidiary  to  the  first,  are  deserving  of  great 
praise." — Polgteekmo. 

'*  The  following  up  of  these  <  Outlines  '  will  prove  a  salutary  exercise.'*— /toplisl 


#tlfiett*0  3fu))entle  :fl(lotiem  ^tlas* 

With  Descriptive  Letter-press,  an  Index  of  2000  Places,  &e, ;  forming  an  instructive 
and  cheap  Work.    In  small  4to,  Coloured,  price  only  5s,  bound. 

*•  A  very  useful  work.**— Athenceum.  "  The  twenty  steeUplate  Maps  are  of  a  superior 
kind.  The  book  is  indeed  well  got  up,  and  every  way  calculated  to  lay  before  the  pvpal 
deaf  ideas  of  the  different  countries  on  which  it  treats."-  Author's  Institute  Orcular, 


In  lSmo,bouiid, price  Is.  6d.,  the  Seventeenth  Thousand  of  th4 

iSommtttitA  lEntftructor  anH  Accountanfsf  iSlruilie; 

Containing  Commercial  Terms  copiously  explained ;  on  Drawing  and  Negodatioc 
Bills  of  Exchange ;  Observations  and  Queries,  with  their  answers  ;  on  Merchants^ 
Accounts  and  Book-keeping ;  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  respecting  the  Stocks, 
and  of  the  nature  of  Funded  Property,  together  with  the  general  mode  of  transacting 
business  in  the  Public  Funds ;  or  Insurance  and  Exchanges ;  Commercial  Fonnulft. 


LONDON  :   JAMES  GILBERT,   49,  PATERNOSTER  BOW. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


The  d^*ind  Thousand^  price  only  Is.  sewed^  or  Is,  6d.  bounds 

With  a  very  useful  Steel-plate   Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Sovereigns   of 

EiUglaud,  and  other  Engravings, 

^xttlma  of  Cnsltsf)  f|tfi;tot^« 

WITH    INTBBESTINO 

REMARKS   ON   MANNERS,   CUSTOMS,   ARTS,   DRESSES,   ETC., 

BY  HENRY  INCE,  M-A- 

*'  A  neat  and  accurate  compendinm,  and  written  with  perspicuity.  The  events  of  each 
reig^  are  arranged  under  different  heads,  so  as  to  give,  at  a  glance,  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  v^YioXc^'—AthefUBum. 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  smnU  compass,  and  the  author  has  availed 
himself  of  the  latest  authorities.  We  prefer  the  form  of  Outlines  to  (hat  of  Catechisms.  It 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  more  logical  views,  both  by  the  teacher  and  scholar. 
Catechisms  are  the  school-books  of  parrots."— ^/)«ctofor. 

**  Ince's  Outlines  is  an  excellent  book  to  put  into  the  learner's  hands:  it  is  clear  and  well 
arranged."— ^ti/Aor*s  Institute  Circular, 

"  A  very  useful  book  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  being  a  complete  rStumi  of  the  whole 
History  of  England.'*— Afe^ropo/tton. 

**  A  well  digested  little  book."— LcYerary  Gazettb. 

**  A  good  compendinm  of  our  national  history,  manners,  and  customs:  it  contains  the 
essence  of  very  many  yolnmeB.** -^Sunday-school  Magajsins. 

'<  It  well  merits  the  extensive  sale  with  which  it  has  met."— 77^  Studenk 


In  ISmo^  price  Is.  sewed^  or  Is.  6d.  bounds  with  Engravings^ 

A  VERY  IMPROVED    EDITION    OF 

3fnce*0  ^tlittes  o!  (General  J&notDletise. 

"  Contains,  for  its  size,  a  remarkable  quantity  of  interesting  and  well-arranged  information. 
It  would  make  a  valuable  present  to  Sunday-schools  and  lending  libraries.*' — Athenceum. 
**  Extremely  suited  for  scholars."— S'uitday  School  Magazine. 


Also  in  ISmOf  price  Is,  sewedy  or  Is.  6d.  bound  (a  Companion  to  the  English 

History)^  a  Revised  Edition  of 

(^tltnefii  of  jTrentf)  f^tstotp* 

WITH  NOTICES  OF 

The  Manners^  Customs^  Arts^  ^{?.,  of  the  Different  Periods, 

BY  HENRY  INCE,  M.A. 

''  Mr.  Ince  is  not  a  man  who  talks  much  and  does  nothing,  he  does  great  things  and  talks 
but  little."— FrencA  Paper. 
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November,  \,  \S45,  Pari  L,  emtcrinmg  32  Pages,  Royal  %vo.  Price  7d^  or  m 

Weekly  Numbers,  Price  l^d.,  of  a 

NEW   UNIVB&SAZ.   ETY9a[OZ.OOICAZ. 


AND 


PKOKOUNCING    DICTIONAKY 


OF  TUB 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

Embradng  aQ  (he  Terms  used  in  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  viz. , 


ALGEBRA. 

ANATOMT. 

ARITHMETIC. 

ASTRONOMY. 

BOTANY. 

CHEMISTRY. 

COMMERCE. 

CONCHOLOOT. 

DRAWING. 

DIVINITY. 

DYNAMICS. 

ENGINEERING. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

GARDENING. 

GRAMMAR. 

GUNNERY. 

HERALDRY. 

HUNTING 

HUSBANDRY. 

ICTHYOLOGY. 

LAW. 

LOGIC. 

MALACOLOGY. 

MAMMOLOGY. 


MATERIA  ME  PICA. 

MECHANICS. 

MINERALOGY. 

MUSIC. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

OPTICS. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

PAINTING. 

PALJEONTOLOGY. 

PHARMACY. 

rOETRT. 

RHETORIC,  ETC.  ETC. 


The  work  wiQ  contain  more  than  double  the  words  defined  in  the  English  Dictioo- 
aries  of  Johnson  and  Wdker.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  34  Monthly  P^rts, 
and  form  two  handsome  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  of  1100  pages,  at  one-third  of  the 
price  charged  for  a  merely  Scientific  Dictionary  of  similar  size.  The  roots  finom 
which  the  terms  are  derived  are  printed  in  Italics,  obviating  the  difficulties  which 
otherwise  occur  to  persons  not  familiar  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  other  ancient 
alphabets.  A  compendious  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  will  be  given  during 
the  course  of  pubhcation;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  a  copious  vocabulary  of 
French,  Latin,  and  other  Foreign  phrases  and  words  now  used  oy  English  writers. 
In  Natural  History,  all  the  classes,  orders,  ^milies  and  recognised  genera  of  animals, 
plants,  or  minerals  will  be  described,  as  now  classified  by  the  most  eminent  Natu- 
ralists; and  all  the  terms  given  now  in  common  use  in  the  various  departments  of 
Science,  Arts,  and  MANurACTURE;  in  fiict  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  the 
work  one  of  universal  reference  and  usefcd  information.  A  specimen  page,  whidi 
may  be  had  of  the  Publisher,  will  best  explain  the  nature  and  comprenenstrcness 
of  the  plan;  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  though  that  page  contains  twenty-six  wordi 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Walker  or  Johnson,  that  the  other  portions  of  the 
Dictionary  will  be  found  equally  copious  in  this  respect. 

The  work  is  the  onlv  one  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted,  and  such  a  Dictionary 
has  become  the  great  desideratum  in  British  Literature,  since  Science  has  so  widely 
extended  the  range  of  her  research,  and  so  multiplied  the  terms  of  her  vocabulary. 
It  is  intended  to  be  alike  useful  in  the  Counting-house,  the  Private  Library,  the 
School,  and  the  University. 


The  UVM  of  the  Scots  Worthies.    The  Caond  of  IMTit* 
nessesy  their  last  Words  and  Dying  Testimoniesa    lo  Svo, 

at  the  extraordinary  price  of  ]d,  each  Weekly^  or  in  Monthly  Parts,  at  6(L  each. 

D*Aubigne*s    SUstory  of  the  Reformatony  Translated 
from  the  last    Edition  as  Revised  by  the  Author.      In 

8vo,  Price  only  Id.  Weekly,  or  6d.  Monthly.    The  total  Price  of  this  Editioo 
will  be  4#.  ScL,  and  it  will  not  be  in  the  least  abridged. 
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Jast-ptiblifilie^,  bt  oneToluBie,  9qtnre<8TO«»  hsndsmnely'boundy  -gilt,  14fl. 


THE 


FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS 

OF 

NORTH  WALES. 

BSINO  A 

FICTOBUL  TOUR  THROUGH  THE  MOST  im*BRBSTIN0  FABTB  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
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PROFUSELY  ILUfSTRATED  WITH  VIEWS 

OF  AUi  THOSB  BOXANTIC  SPOTS  WHICH  ATTRACT  THE  ADMIRATION  OF  THfi  TOURIOT, 

l^ROM     ORIGINAL     SKETCHRS     B7 

D.  H.  McKEWAN. 

SKGBAYXD   ON   WOOD,   AND  LITHQGBAPHBD.    B7 

THOMAS  AND  EDWARD  GILKS. 

The  objeoi  of  the  pre8eiit.Work  it  to  pMsent  to  the  TntTdler,  and  the  lov<er  of  the  Ptatureiqae,  in  a  portable 
fonPy  afiaphic  and  «omot  poitraitiue  of  thli  beautiflil  and  historioally-important  portion  of  Great  Britian ; 
to  gite  to  erery  titejts  legtnda  and  poetical  anodationt,  reyire  the  recollectlona  attached  to  it,  and  to  do 
for  the  region  oi  the  Harp  and  the  Bard,  what  has  been  done  for  ita  brother-land  of  Brittany :  to  begitfa 
the  fiitigttti  of  trav^,  and  to  inp^y  informatioa  on  the  spot,  without  the  necessity  of|  extensiTe  reaearch, 
and  idso  to  amnse  the  leteme  of  those  who  may  desirt  to  beoome  aeqiuUnted  with  the  most  alluriaff  aetiMa 
of  Naiure  without  aeekSiW  ^  ^I)#m  abroad, 

LONDON: 

lONQMAN,    BROWN,    QREEN,    AND    liONOMANS, 

FATBRN09TBB  ROW. 


In  the  Press,  Illustrated  by  the  same  Artists, 
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FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS 


OF 


NORTH    WALES. 


Sxtractif  from  ^finioni  of  t|r  ^t^^- 


**  Tht  Tonriit  through  North  Wales  hsi  kmg  been  tn 
want  of  a  Tolame  of  tbla  deaeripUoii,  whkh  eombinee 
every  requieite  needed  In  a  traTdlhig  eompanion.  It 
Indleatee  the  most  pietareeque  features  of  lome  of  ths 
■MMtbeantifdlicenery  in  Europe}  ittdlethebktoryand 
traditions  (rf  the  moet  renuuduble  aitet;  and  indqpMen- 
dently  of  pahiting  the  ebarme  d  this  romantic  regioo, 
in  language  ftall  of  harmony  and  color,  it  preients  to  the 
eye  a  prcniaion  of  eketchee  whoae  tmth  and  vigor  and 
deBeaev  of  eseention  are  worthy  of  the  higheat  com- 
nendation.       •       •       • 

**To  thoae  who  are  fond  of  legenda  we  espedally  com- 
mend tbHtradiUon  'CihninofUie  Black  Fort.' the  at 
of  'Neeta,  and  the  ^Ticked  Owam,*  that  of  < Hi 
Lloyd '  and  hi*  magical  itaff,  and  the  legend  of  t&e 
*Lovely  Ladiea*  amongtt  othen.  In  every  pass  indeed, 
we  find  matter  for  aneeable  estraet :  but  aa  the  voIubm 
ia  very  oortable,  and  adapted  to  every  traveller*!  waUet, 
we  would  advise  tourists  to  possess  themselves  (rf  the 
whole,  that  they  may  test  its  merit*  beside  the  *  Lakee 
and  Falls/  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  *  Mountahu* 
whicharedeecribedinit.       a       •       • 

**A  word  more  in  parting  tn  regard  totbe  illuatrattons, 
of  which  there  are  i^>war&  of  seventy — Mr.  Mc  Kewan 
haa  well  performed  the  task  alloted  to  him,  and  his 
aketches  have  been  admirably  interpreted  throu^  the 
lithograpio  and  wood  engravings  of  Thomas  and 
Bdwsrd  Oilks."— Hbm^  Cftrmiole. 

**  We  have  visited  miny  of  the  places  here  written 
of  bv  Miss  CkMtello,  and  can  bear  good  teatimony  to  the 
excMlence  of  her  work— to  its  usefulneas  aa  a  '  band- 
book  '  for  travellers  in  Wales— and  to  the  tmtiiful 
sketchea  it  contains,  literarv  and  pictorial.  No  one  who 
mtcnds  visiting  the  ''Falls,  Lakes,  and  MountahM  of 
North  Wales,"  should  depart  onprovided  with  this  moat 
admirable  pictorial  guide." — AOat, 

*'A  pleasant  and  livdv  descripMon  of  the  scenery  and 
antiquities  of  North  Wales,  indicating  the  picturesque 
besoties,  and  historical  and  legendary  associations  of  the 
noat  attractive  spots.  The  number  of  capital  wood- 
cuts, and  slight  but  effective  lithographic  sketches, 
render  it  attractive  as  a  picture-book :  and  the  traditions 
and  anecdotes  introduced,  make  it  readable  at  home; 
but  its  chidT  value  is  as  a  hand-book  for  the  tourist ;  its 
large  type  and  compact  form  fitting  it  for  the  carriage, 
or  even  the  knapsatuc  of  the  pedestrian. '^—fipcetator. 

**  The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  author,  the 
artist,  and  the  engraver,  whoae  talents  and  skill  have 
been  united  to  bring  out  this  beautiful  publication.  '  Ita 
object,^  as  described  in  ths prospectus,  'is  topresoit  to 
the  traveller,  and  lover  of  the  picturesque,  in  a  portable 
form,  a  graphic  and  correct  portraiture  of  this  beautifal 
and  historically  important  portion  of  Great  Britahi; 
to  give  to  every  site  its  legends  and  poetical  associations, 
raise  the  recollections  attached  to  it,  and  do  fcH*  the 
region  of  the  harp  and  the  bard  what  has  been  done  for 
the  brother-land  of  Brittany.*  In  aid  of  this  plan,  there 
are  seventy  illustrations,  being  views  of  all  those  roman-^ 
tic  spots  which  attract  the  admiration  of  the  tourist. 
The  engravings  and  lithographs  are.  admirable  speci- 
mens of  the  art,  and  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  re- 
Eutation  of  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks,  from  whose 
ands  they  have  proceeded  ;  we  wish  we  could  transfer 
some  of  them  to  these  pages,  as  we  are  sure  their  own 
merits  would  speak  more  advantageously  in  this  form 
than  any  praise  we  can  give  m  them." — Hood** 
Magaxine» 


"Every  lover  <rf  the  sublime  and  pktuieeune,  be  he  a 
tourist  or  stay-at-honte  traveller,  wiU  thank  Miaa  Costelb 
for  this  delightful  pocket  quarto ;  it  is  from  first  to  last, 
a  pleasant  narrative  interspersed  with  juat  enough  aati- 
qpiarianism  to  itrevent  the  reader  bemgmjslcd ;  apoetie 
appreciation  of  the  celebrated  localities  in  lua  route,  and 
ve^  charmingdescripdons  of  its  most  sublime  scenes 
anaolqects.  The  pages  are  crowded  with  atttctinos 
and  aisociarions  of  the  higlier  dasa  of  tboiM;ht.  Meso- 
.  while,  in  the  work  before  ua,  authoresa  and  artist  have 
worked  in  a  kindred  apiiit.  It  is  illustrated  with  sizteoi 
admirable  Uthogn^hic  aketches,  and  some  fifi^  exquisite 
visnettes  on  wood,  tiie  ^ole  executed  b^  Thomas  and 
Edward  Oilka,  firum  original  drawinga.  by  D.  H.  Mc- 
Kewan.  The  Vignettes  espedally  have  an  artisticsl 
spirit  which  is  rardy  attained  In  wood  eagra;ving."— 
The  Jlkutrat^  Lmium  Nvw. 

"  Miss  Costdlo  is,  indeed,  a  patriot,  thos  to  devote 
her  talents  for  description  to  the  much  neglected  bean- 
ties  ef  North  Wdes.  Where  in  all  Buiepe  can  moie 
lovdy  spots  be  found  then  amongat  the  lakea  oi  Chamber- 
land,  orthe  mountaina  and  falls  of  North  Wales?  And 
yet  Uiese  gems  of  natural  beauty  are  ocncparativdy  un- 
vidted.  To  guide  the  tourist  on  his  way,  Misa  G<wteUo 
pvea  in  her  volume  a  uaefoltravdling  m»p  ;  and,  mwe- 
over,  enriches  it  by  sketdies  of  all  th*^  most  interesting 
scenes  on  the  route.**— Pieftyrto/  Times. 

"  There  is  no  cabining  of  the  desires  when  no  pleasant 
a  temptress  aa  Misa  Costdlo  invites  us  northward  to 
look  at  the  Eagle  Tower,  Caernarvon,  St-  Winifred's 
Well,  Fall  of.  the  Swallow,  and  we  know  not  whMt  be- 
side. *  e  *  Bfiss  Ooatdlo  is  diligent  in  her 
collection  of  legends,  and  painta  landacwea  aa  all  the 
worid  knows  wdl, — vidt  her  picture  of  Bodelwyddan, 
near  St.  Asaph'a.  The  book  is  handsomdy  got  iq>,  and 
liberallv  illustrated  with  beautiful  wood>cuts,  and 
Bitted  tinted  lithographa.** — Athatmum, 

"Just  such  a  pretty  picturesque,  and  ilovrery  book, 
as  to  inviting,  varied,  and  sweet  a  subject  demands. 
Miss  Costello*8  pen,  laocompanied  by  Mr.  McKewan't 
pencil,  has  traversed  Wales,  and  selected  ita  bewities 
for  congenial  description  and  illustrations.  Itscdiamuiv 
landscapes,  its  ruins,  and  its  Impends,  warm  the  fhecy  of 
the  writer,  and  invite  the  graphic  skUl  of  the  painter." 
'^UUrary  Qtuftt», 

**  Miss  Costdlo  has  this  month  presented  a  dianmov 
contribution  to  home  tourists.  It  is  grati^ing  to  find 
that  she  has  brou|fht  her  exquisite  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  vivid  appreciation  of  local  histtntel 
assodation,  always  simple  and  anpr^endtat  in  thdr 
enundation,  to  bear  upon  a  portion  of  Great  Brtein. 
•  *  *  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  by 
sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  D.  H.  McKewaa; 
and  by  wood-cuts,  beautifully  executed  by  Gilks,  ooe 
of  our  best  wood-engravers  ;  and  not  only  ia  it  the  most 
inviting  guide-book  hitherto  presented  to  toorlsts.  b«t 
the  existence  of  so  attractive  a  volume  ia  likely  to  aUoie 
many  to  become  acquainted  with  the  beautiea  of  oar 
own  land  without  going  to  seek  for  them  abroad.  "— 
AtnttDorth  MtigeuHne. 

"  The  Book  before  us  is  a  new  proof  of  the  increosmg 
taste  for  archeeology,  and  is  well  calculated  to  draw 
popular  attention  not  only  to  the  beautiful  aceaery,  bet 
to  the  interesting  monuments  and  traditions  of  Walw. 
It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  the  text  does  nole* 
credit  to  its  fair  authoress,  than  the  illustrations  to  htt 
artists  and  engravers.*'— /oama/  qf  the  Bntisk  Ardn- 
logical  Association. 


In  the  Press,  Illustrated  by  the  same  Artists, 
THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKESw 


VALUABLE    PUBLICATIONS. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

THE  EGYPTIANS,  CARTHAGINIANS,  ASSYRIANS,  CHALDEANS,  MEDES,  PER- 
SIANS, MACEDONIANS,  THE  SELEUCID^,  AND  PARTHIANS.  From  Rollin  and  other 
authentic  sources,  both  Ancient  and  Modern.    Medium  8to,  with  Maps ;  9s.  cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

From  Tarious  authentic  sources.    Medium  8?o.    With  Maps ;  6s.  6d.  extra  cloth  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MINOR  KINGDOMS. 

Containing  the  Ethiopians,  Phoenicians,  Bactrians,  Trojans,  Iduroeans,  Sicilians,  Etruscsns, 
Syrians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  Armenians,  Paphlagonians,  Bitbynians,  Pergamaeans,  Indians, 
Muroidians,  Scythians,  and  Arabians.  From  various  authentic  sources,  both  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Super-royal  8vo,  2s.  ■ 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  EGYPT. 

With  a  particular  Notice  of  those  that  illustrate  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Numerous  Engrav- 
ings.   8vo,  lOs.  cloth  boards. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BIRDS;  or,  the  Elements  of  Ornithology,  on 
Scientific  Principles;  with  a  Particular  Notice  of  the  Birds  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Royal  ISmo. 
About 200 superior  Engravings.    8s.  cloth  boards;  10s.  half  bound  morocco:  12s.  calf. 

A  POPULAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  QUADRUPEDS;  or,  of  the  Class 
Mammalia,  on  Scientific  Principles.  Adapted  for  Youth.  With  a  Particular  Notice  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Royal  18mo.  Illustrated  with  about  100  superior  Engravings.  6s. 
extra  cloth  boards ;  88.  balf*bound  morocco,  gilt  edges ;  9s.  6d.  calf. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  REPTILES;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Class 
Reptilia,  on  Scientific  Principles.  Royal  18mo.  Many  superior  Engravings,  6s.  extra  cloth 
boards ;  8s.  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges ;  9s.  6d.  calf. 


ELECTRICITY: 

Its  Phenomena,  Laws,  and  Results.     Square  16mo,  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
8a.  6d.  el^antly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

HEAT : 

Its  Sources,  Influences,  and  Results.    Square  16mo.   Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings. 
38.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

LIGHT : 

Its  Properties  and  Effects.    Square  16mo.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.    Ss.  6d. 
elegantly  bouud  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS. 

Square  16mo.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.    Ss.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  doth. 

SHELLS  AND  THEIR  INMATES. 

With  a  Frontispiece  printed  In  Baxter's  Oil  Colours.    8s.  6d.  el^antly  bound  in  cloth. 

BIRDS. 

Containing  The  Nest,  The  Egg,  The  Feather,  The  Song-Bird,  Instinct  of  Birds.    Embellish- 
ments.    2s.  el^antly  bound  in  doth,  gilt  edges. 

PLANTS. 

Containing  The  Seed,  The  Leaf,  The  Flower,  The  Fruit,  The  Grass.   Embellishments.    2s. 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

REMARKABLE  INSECTS. 

Containing  The  Honey  Bee,  The  Fly,  The  Ant,  The  Spider,  The  Gall  Inseet.    Embellishments. 
Ss.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Containing  The  Animalcule,  The  Coral-Maker,  The  Sea- Star,  The  Lobster,  The  Fish.    Em- 
bellishments.    16mo  square.    2s.  elegantly  bound  in  doth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  SENSES. 

Containing  The  Eye,  The  Tongue,  The  Hand,  The  Ear,  The  Sense  of  Smell.    Embellishments. 
16mo  square.    2s.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY 

TUB  BRfTOtrS  AND  SAXQIfS;  or,  a  I|i«torr  of  EiulMd  from  the  EaiUttt  TimM  to  Um 
Norman  Invasion,  a.o.  1066.      18mo,  with  Engravings,  Is.  6(1.  i>oardt ;  tt.  huf-bound. 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  OP  EI^GLAND:  or,  English  History,  from  the  Norman  ConqoMt, 
to  the  D«ath  of  Richard  ici.    ISon,  with  EogrHf  ing»,  28.  9A.  b3ards;  Ss.  6d.  half-hoand. 

THE  TUD0R9 ;  or,  BngUud  in  the  Sixtoenth  Centorj.    18ao,  with  Eogiaviacs,  «a.  bowds ; 
4a.  haif'bonnd. 

THE  STUARTS;  or,.  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    l8mo.  With  many  ^ogravinfa. 
Ss.  boards;  48.  haU)li<Aiu(L 

PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  JOJIES, 

AT  TUB    DKP08IT0RY  OF  TtiB    RBLtGtOUS   TRACT   SOCIETY,   56,    PATRRMOSTUl 

ROW  ;    AND    SOLD   BIT   THK    B00KSELLBR3. 


VAIiUABLfi    PUBLICATIONS.  t 

SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED  BY  ENGRAVINGS ; 

Designed  ftom  existing  -Autfabrities,  on  Old  Testament  Subjects.  Super-royal  8vo,  with  em- 
gtsivM  iFrobtttj^iede,  M.  6d.,  extra  cta>th  boards;  or,  in  Six  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 

SCRIM'URE  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Containing  a  Description  of  Birds,  Cfuadrupedfe,  Heptiles,  Amphibia,  Fishes,  Insects,  MoUiia- 
eous  Anrmalt,  'Cofafs,  Ftairts,  Trees,  l^recious  Stones,  and  Metah,  toentioded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Royal  ISmo.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  3s.  extra  cloth  boards;  4a. 
elegantly  ttdtind  ih  dotb,  gilt  edgefe. 

EASTERN  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUITIES, 

MENTIONED  IN  THE   HOLV  SCRtPTURES. 

16mo  square.  With  steel-^Iite  ItknXitpiedo,  and  munerova  Uloitratldiu.  48.  elegantly  boond 
in  cloth,  ^t  edges. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS, 

FromtheCallof  Abraham  to  live  Birth  <rf Christ.  In  Two  vols.  I2mo.  Ss.  boards:  lOs.  half- 
bound,  illustrated  with  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings.  ''These  volumes  include,  in  an  unbroken 
narrativei  the.  contents  of  the  smaller  publications,  entitled  Thb  PATaiARcus,  Ths  JocaxETa 

OP  TB|i  CinCDRBH  OF  IsRAEL,  JuOOES  OF  ISRAEL,  KlNGS  OPJUDAU  AND  ISRABL,  CArrlTlTT 

OF  TUB  7£W8^  and  The  Connexion  of  tub 'Old  anj>  NbMt  Tb^tajcbhts,  revised,  and  with 
some  additional  matter,  and  larger  type." 

THOUGHTS : 

CUl^LT  DESIGNED  AS  A  PREPARATIVE  OR  PERSUASIVE  TO  PRIVATE 

DEVOTION. 

By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  **  Christian  Encourafteinent,"  etc.  A  new  edition  fn  royilltttft. 
88.  6d.  boards;  48.  6d.  half-bound.— 12mo  edition.    4s.  6d.  boards;  7b.  6d.  morocco. 

CHRISTlAif  ENCOURAGEMENT; 

OR,  ATTEMPTS  TO  CONSOLE   AND    AID  THE    DISIHESSfiD  AND   AKXSOim. 

By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  "Thou^ts  on  Private  Devotion,"  etc.  A  new  edition,  la  rofal 
ISmo,  48.heacds;  68.  half-bound.— 12mo  edition,  58.  boards;  8s.  morocco. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  GLEANER, 

Consisting  of  Original  and  Selected  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  sixteen  superitf  £aciST> 
ings.    Foolscap  8vo.  6s.'  extrk  cloth  boards,  gilt  edg^. 

THB  PARAGRAPH  BIBLE. 

The  AtithttHsM  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible,  arianged  ia  Paiagra^  and  PanlMiBBM.  Hett 
price,  4s.  6d.  extra  oloth  boards ;  6s.  half-bound. 

BIBLICAL  ATLAS. 

Seventeen  Maps,  with  Explanatory  Notices.  Super-royal  8vo,  38.  plain ;  3s.  6d.  oqHi—e 
eoloured;  6b.  6d.  eoioored,  on  drawing  paper,  «xtra  iMards. 
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132.  Fleet  Street^  removing  to  209.  Piccadilly. 

MR.   HOW'S   LIST  OP 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS. 


In pTeparalion,  to  be  issued  in  Monthly  PotIs  uniform  with  "Ireland," 

A    MONTH 
IN    THE    SCOTTISH    HIGHLANDS, 

BY   MR.  &  MRS.  S.   C.   HALL, 

EEN  300  AND  400 
DRAWINGS  AND  SI 

E.  E.  M'lAN. 


"  Now  the  whole  Highlands,  western  and  niniheTn,  may  be  conu 


This   publication  is  deaigned  to  supply  "a  companion"   to  tlic  Tourist  in  tl 
Scottish  Highlands,  —  to  show  hon  he  can  pleasantly  and  profitably  spend  ' 


MR.  how's  list  ok  NBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

JOr.  ^  Mrs.  HalVt  Month  in  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

itb  "  in  Tisiting  a  countiy  unsurpassed  in  picturesque  attractions,  where  Nature 
imea  Ae  most  grsceiul  or  most  m^estic  fonna,  where  primidre  character  even 

jet  lingers,  and  where  erery  Iiill  and  glen  recme  augmented  interest  from   "  dd 
trs^Uon  "  and  hbtorf  akin  to  romance. 

The  authors  were  accompanied  during  tbeir  tour  in  the  Highlands,  western  and 
northern,  bj  an  artist,  who,  bon»  among  the  people,  and  understanding  thdr 
language,  is  iamiliar  also  with  the  peculiar  aceneiy  of  the  seTeral  diatricta  described, 
and  the  various  events  inseparablj  associated  with  them.  The  work  will  be  ex- 
tensivelj  embellished  \iy  hia  pencil ;  the  pictorial  iUustrationa  will  embrace  aO 
matters  of  interest  exhibited  in  the  route  of  the  tourist ; — the  ruins  of  the  castles 
and  abbejB,  the  fertile  glens,  tbe  wild  mount^n  passes,  the  ru^ed  or  wooded 
lakes,  the  cataracts,  the  rivers, — in  abort,  all  the  picturesque  objeots  which  excite 
admiration  and  demand  attention,  togetber  with  characteristic  portnuts  of  tbe 
peasantry,  and  matters  explanatory  of  their  habitations  and  occupations. 


Maps  of  the  various  routes — recommended  to  the  tourist  as  results  of  extensTe 
inquiry,  as  well  as  of  personal  experience  and  examination — will  be  intndnud  ' 

.0  the  pages  of  the  work  ;  and  careful  efforts  will  be  exerted  to  obtain  and  con- 
municatc  informatjon  upon  all  subjects  in  which  the  traveller  is  intereated, — upon  ' 
a  knowledge  of  which,  indeed,  much  of  his  enjoyment  must,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  greatly  depend.  < 


'  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


On  the  25th  of  October, 

LAYS  AND  LEGENDS  01?  EANCY  AND  FABLE. 
a  ODtillection  of  Grfsfnal  ^alcs, 


Designed  to  elucidate  the  philosoph;  of  fiction  aa  well  as  to  afibrd  Bpecimeng  of 
those  marrels  which  bare  eDtered  into  popular  belief,  and  taken  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  The  classical  inventionfl  of  the  Greeks,  the  romantic  fables  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  gorgeous  and  sometimes  gloomy  conceptions  of  the  orieatala, 
and  our  own  pleasing  superstitions  of  fairy  lore,  will  be  eiemplified  by  specimens 
and  the  influence  of  fancy  on  belief  will  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  legends 
most  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  English  public. 

ADORNED  WITH  TWENTY  BEAUTIFUL  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL, 

FROM    PICTURES     BT    BRITISH    ARTISTS, 


Elegantly  printed  in  demy  4to,  and  richly  bound  in  gilt,  Price  21«. 


Lately  published, 

LAYS    AND    LEGENDS, 

IIluKtratibi  of  SngHsIb  %iU. 
BY    CAMILLA    TOULMIN. 


"  Th!i  U,  In  appcarnDn,  an  elcginl  Toluine,  inch 
ins-room  table ;  for  there  mujt  be  bontl  for  ihov 
height  ot  'the  leaion.'  The  conlenu  da  not  be 
hKve  a  number  of  prettily  executed  engraTinsi.  m 
form  the  eihibitlon  of  the  Rojal  AcAdemf  ;  on  one 
by  Steplienoff  i  on  another  a  rural  tollludc,  bj  Creii 
DTer  B  harvett-teld.  \ij  Weiuai ;  on  otheri.  a  cotUi 

amllee  ate  the  ideal  of  ruitlc  Joy.    Mlii  ToulTnln  i 


In  Demy  Qaarto,  tcatefvlly  b/nind  in  gill,  21a, 
The  above  Volume  may  abo  be  had  handsomely  bound  i: 


MB,  how's  list  of  NEW   PC  BLICATIOKa. 


Early  in  NovembeT. 


BOOK   OF    ART; 

CARTOONS,    FRESCOES, 
SCULPTURE, 

DECORATIVE    ART, 

THE  NEW  HOUSES  OP  PARLIAMENT, 


CtHtQ  Hn  appmttfr, 


U*     HISTOKECAL    NOTICE    OF    THE 
EXHIBITIONS  IN  WESTMINSTER 


The  Volume,  which  will  contain  at  least 
One  Hundred  Engravings,  is  printing  in 
the  beat  manner,  in  royal  4to-  Price  15*. 
handsotuel;  bound. 


MK.  how's  list  op  KBW  pdblioatioks.  c 

On  the  \st  of  November,  Part  I.,  JVice  Half -a  •crown,  to  be  continued 
Monthly,  and  completed  in  Ten  Parts, 

WANDERINGS   OF  A  PEN  AND  PENCIL, 

BEIt4G   THE  RESULTS  OF   AN  A^jTIQUAIUAJI  AND  PICTDRESQCE  TOUB 
THECOUOH   THE   MIDI.AI4D  COUHTIBS  OP  ENGLAND, 


BY  F.  P.  PALMER  &  ALFRED  CROWaUILL. 


The  Book  will  present  something  of  interest  for  those  readers  irho  nherish  the 
affection  for  antiquity,  or  an  appreciation  of  manners,  customs,  and  legends  which 
abound  in  the  nooks  of '  Merry  England." 


6  MR.  how's  list  of   new  PUBtlCATIONa. 

£arb/  in  November, 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES : 
^  ^etiti  of  sliort  1E-a\t%. 

DNDEK  THE   TITLES  OF 

'  Cbaiitj  begins  at  home.' — The  beg^'d  Gentleman. 
'  Every  D(w  has  his  day,' — The  Disciple  of  equality. 
'  Whea  thiDga  are  at  ilie  worst  lliey  begin  to  mend.' 
'  Don't  say  ao  till  you  are  aure.' — Who  scratch'd  the  Btill? 
One  way  to  make  a  Villain, — ^  Another  receipt  for  the  same. 
The  history  of  Cockle  Tom. — The  last  days  of  an  old  Sailor, 
The  minister  of  mercy. — 'Merrie  England' — no  morel 
London  Venture ;  or  the  old  atory  over  agajn. 
The  Man  who  brought  his  ninepence  to  nought. 
The  Lad  who  felt  like  a  fish  oat  of  water. 
The  Antiquary ;  and  how  he  found  out  the  '  noose-laming.' 

The  intellectual  Lever  that  lack'd  a  fulcrum. 
Signs  of  the  times ;  or,  one  Farson  and  two  Clerks. 

BY    THOMAS    COOPER. 

In  small  Svo. 


In  November, 

THE  HONEY  STEW  OE  THE  COUNTESS  BERTH^i. 

rBANSIATES  fBOM  THB  FBBNCH  Of  ALEXATTDEll  DUMAS  BT  HABIANlim  TATLOX. 

FooUcap   Octavo. 

THE    MANUAL    OP    HBRALDBY: 

A  CONCISB  BBSCBIPTION  OP  THE  SBVERAl  TERMS  JISEB, 


DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY  DESIGNATION  IN  THE  SCIENCE. 

,N  BNCS&TTNC  ON  WOOD,  OF  WOICH  THB  VOLCMB 


In  foolscap  octavo,  taitefully  bound  in  emblematical  cover,  Priet  4>. 


MR.  how's  list  OV  new  PUBLICATIONS.  1 

HOW'S 
ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  SONG  ; 


SIXTY   OF    THE   BBST    BONQB,   BT    THOSE    FAMOUS    COMPOaEES 

PURCELl,  ARNE,  HANDEL,  SHIELD,  JACKSON,  STORAGE,  LINLEY, 

With  AocompanimentB  for  the  Piano-forte,  newly  arranged  from  the  figured 

haaees  of  the  Composers,  and  Notes,  Biographical  and  Historical, 

Br  GEORGE   HOGARTH,  Esti. 

EACH  SONO  18  ILLUSTRATED  BY  SOME  EMINENT  ARTIST: 

CBOWQCIU.,    WABKJCN, 


The  Volume  concludes  with  the  whole  of  the  Music  and  Poetry  introduced  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  composed  by  Mactebw  Lock,  the  IlluatratioQS  etched  in 
Glyphc^aphy  by  H.  Weir. 

/n  Music/olio,  Price  One  Chtinea,  rlegandy  botaid  and  gill. 


8                          mh.  iiow'a  list  of  new  publications. 

Earh/  i 

t  November, 

RAMBLES    IN 

NORMANDY. 

BY   JAMES 

HAIRBY,  M.D.                             | 

Th 

s  Volume  will  record  the  impressions 

of  at 

¥0  years'  residence,  and  sundry  journey- 

ings 

guide 

to  visitors,  and  information  for  t»rry- 

at-home  travellers.     The  Illustrations  will   ' 

consist  of  a  variety  of  subjects. 

COSTCME,      LANDSCAPE, 

AKCHlTECTtlKJX. 

Normandy,  the  cradle  of  our  mo- 

narchy and  aristocracy,  the  last  resting- 

place  of  our  early  kings,  and  the  scene 

of   our   first   great   struggles   against 

Fi-ance,  must  ever  have  strong  interest 

for  Englishmen.     Wc  find  oar  national 

associations  connected  with   its   most 

striking  localities ;   and  many  of  our 

leading  families  must  refer  to  the  ar- 

chives of  this  province  for  the  anti- 

quities of  their  race.     It  ]»  also  as  rich 

in  natural  scenery  as  it  is  in  historical 

associations;  its  peasants  sijr^nsslibose 

of  the  rest  of  France  in   ipduftfy,  inr- 

telligence,   and   comforts;    while  the 

ally  Tisit  its  sea-coast  for  the  purpose 

of  bathing  have  brought  it  almost  as 

close  to  England   in  alliance  as  it  was 

anciently  in  connection. 

Sgtuire  Hii/al. 

UB.  HOW  HAS   I.ATKL7  PUBLISHED, 


ITS   SCENERY,  AND  HISTORICAL  AND  LEGENDARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 
By   FRED.    KNIGHT    HUNT. 


The  SsutE  Book,  by  an  Rrraogement  entirely  novel,  seeks  to  separate  the 
Romance  of  TraTet  from  its  CommonpliLce.  Namcrous  illuatratioDs  from  original 
sketches,  and  all  the  attractions  of  the  finest  printing,  render  the  voliim 
worldly  of  the  library,  the  drawing-room,  or  the  boudoir,  whilst  it  uailes  with  ita 
cl^ms  to  elegance  thoBO  points  of  practical  usefulness  necessary  in  a  Guide  Book, 
Dates,  distances,  times,  and  prices,  are  tally  and  exactly  stated,  to  enable  the 
Tourist  to  know  and  regulate  his  expenses  at  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  those  extortions 
to  which,  when  destitute  of  such  information,  he  would  most  eertiiinly  be  subject. 

Tbe  volume  l>  richly  embcllUhed  wilh  Tlgnellei  reproentlng  Ihe  moit   remarkable  oltjectB  and  mutt 
to  hlghlr  dlitlneulibfd."— Joitn  Bull. 

of  reallj  uiolW  infoniiMl™  lh»n  wo  li»»e  hilherto  teen  in  any  work  on  Ike  Rhine."— SMHdD»  Timet. 
Wilh  One  hundred  Engramtigs,  square  royal,  Price  14*.  in  elolk. 


MR.  how's  list  op  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE   OLD    POREST    RANGER; 
0t,  WMti  ^orttf  of  itittfa, 

;  THE  NEn-QHERRY  HILLS,  IN  THE  JUNGLES,  AND  ON  THE  PLAINS. 
Br  Capt.  WALTER  CAMPBELL,  of  Skipness, 


The  Secood  Edition  reriaed,  with  Eight  Lithotint  Plates,  and  several  Woodcnta. 

cllir>iil"o  It.  ''HIHli»ll"™rllMl  the  niora  ««l(lng  of  iho  fleld  iporuot  IndTfc'Ttger  Md  boar"  hm'iaSi' 


\ 


Square  Rogal,  price  One  Guinea  in  tcarUt  doth,  riehly  gilt. 


HIGH    LIFE    IN    NEW    YORK. 

Br  JONATHAN    SLICK,  Esq. 

In  Two  Volumet,  Price  14».  doth. 


TOM    RACQUET 
AHD    HIS    THREE    MAIDEN    AUNTS. 


H   A  WORD  OB  TWO  ABOUT   '*  THE   1 

M   CHARLES  W.   MAMY. 

Illustrated  b;  CniikBhank.    8vo.  Price  9«.  bound. 


MB.  BOVS  LIST   OF   PUBLTGATIONS.  1 

THE    BOOK    OF   BRITISH    BALLADS. 

EDITED   BY   S.  C.  HALl,  r.8.A. 


12 


MB,    how's   list  or   rUBLICATIONS. 


THE    PURGATORY    OF    SUICIDES. 

By   THOMAS    COOPER,   the   Chartist. 

**  This  Priton-rbjrrae  it  tha  most  wonderAil  eflbrt  of  intellectual  power  produced  within  the  last  century,    i 
There  it  nothing  mean,  low,  Ticioui,  or  lasciTioot  in  the  verse  of  this  chartist.    He  has  the  finest  feelings 
for  the  beautv  of  the  New  Testament  and  for  the  sublimltv  of  tlie  Old."  —  Britannia  Conservative  Journal. 

"  The  booK  possesses  Mind —  Mind  which  makes  Itself  felt  and  understood,  and  which  therefore  demands 
respect.  The  author  claims  for  his  poem  the  recognition  of  an  historical  monument,  which,  if  its  merits  were 
biit  *  tithe  part  of  what  they  are,  we  should  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  dismissing  with  a  brief  notice." 
~  AVuna,  u  ■»,  September  6. 

Small  890.  Price  7s,  6J.  bound  in  cloth. 


TORRINGTON    HALL; 

BEING  AN    ACCOUNT    OF   TWO    DAYS   IN   THE   AUTUMN    OP    1844,   PASSED    AT 
THAT    PHILOSOPHICALLY    CONDUCTED    ASYLUM    FOB   THE    INSANE. 

BY   ARTHUR   WALLBRIDGE. 

Foolscap  Svo.  mth  Two  Engravings,  Price  2s.  6d. 


«( 


Instead  of  a  silly  puff  of  some  real  lunatic  asylum,  as  we  surmised  f^om  the  advertisement,  it  proves  to 
be  a  quaint  /.  i  (Tesprtt,  satirising  the  present  arrangements  of  society.  Torrington  Hall  is,  in  fact,  a  clever 
little  volume  of  mnovatory  ideas  with  regard  to  the  definition  of  madness  and  the  principle  of  competition. 

"  The  volume  contains  conversations  on  the  present  arrangements  of  society,  and  the  means  of  improving 
then — all  pointing  to  a  plan  which  shall  realise  fully  the  dictates  of  Christianity,  and  make  the  world  a 
tce;.«  of  pleasant  affection,  instead  of  ons  of  IVetfUl  contention.** —  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal. 


THE    PALFREY: 

A    LOVE    STORY    OF    OLDEN    TIME- 

By  LEIGH    HUNT. 

With  Six  Illustrations  by  Meadows,  Franklin,  and  Scott. 

Price  Five  Shillings, 


THE    EPICURE'S    ALMANACK; 

Containing  a  choice  and  original  receipt,  or  a  valuable  hint,  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  the  result  of  actual  experience,  applicable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  consistently  with  the  view  of  those  who  study  genteel  economy. 

BY  BENSON   HILL,   ESQ. 

"  Very  many  of  Mr.  Hill's  receipts  are  recherchi  aflTairs,  that  have  not  hitherto  appeared  in  print  ;  and  the 
report  of  a  small  committee  of  taste,  which  we  have  directed  to  test  them,  assures  us  that  any  one  of  them  U 
worth  the  whole  price  of  the  volumes." —  United  Service  Gazette. 

"  A  capital  manual  for  the  lover  of  good  eating,  in  which  every  dav  in  the  year  has  its  appropriate  dish  or 
drink  for  the  season  assigned  to  it.  The  writer  greatly  enhances  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  book  by  the 
pleasant  style  in  which  he  occasionally  garnishes  his  subjects  as  he  serves  them  up.'* —  Ar^us. 

2  Vols,  half-a-crown  each. 


MB.   HOWS  LIST  OF   PDBL1CATION8.  13 

IRELAND, 

ITS    SCENEEY,   CHAEACTEK,  &c  S.C. 
BY  MR.  &  MRS.  S.  C.  HAIL. 

Thb  work,  being  now  complete,  is  recommended  to  all  who  desire  acquaJntAUce 
with  Ireland.  In  testimony  of  its  impartiality,  the  Publisher  refers  to  the  recorded 
opinions  of  the  several  leading  Journab  of  England  and  Scotland  of  all  parties ; 
more  especially  to  those  of  the  two  great  political  organs,  after  the  volumes  were 
brought  to  a  close :  — 

tbsiocisl.noral.and  pbriical  conlitJoa  of  Irelsnd  \  but  genEralLrtlUKSwotlu  falls  retulted  from  iDallt^dii 
In  the  cloiet  [Hlhcr  than  ITtim  aciuil  obierrntlon  of  Ihc  coualry  and  lu  InbibKanti.  M«t  of  Ihem,  loo.  bats 
besD  comjioied  foe  paitj  purpoaci,  or  party  objccu  i  and,  it  we  except  a  few  booki  of  in  bliloric  cbaracter. 


faandod  luttlce  to 


■  Qrk  on  the  beauUn  and 

liBland,  ai  a  .bole,  wblcb 

ppeared  for  manj  jmm.  hai  been  broiichl 

:lD«.  FortU 

nted  by  per 

ons  of  eTcry  party  i  and  tbs 

■e.    Partiia. 

«  may  dllfer  torn  tbeconelu- 

liDDi  at* 

airlted,  b 

that  elth 

r  the  lady  or  ber  bu.haad 

thing."- 

«OfBA«  Chrarucir,  Nor.  10. 

'       ■'  Neil 

o  HaiUi  EdgenoRb,  there  li 

deeply  inc 

of  It!   11' 

•ympatblei  or  the  reader  are  engaged  on 

t  loog  oppceued  population, 

thaa  Mri 

im.   HOWS  LIST   OF  rDBLlCATlOMS. 


Mr.  4-  Jf  M.  Haltt  "  Ireland." 


MK.  now  B  LIST   OF    PtlBUCATlONS.  15 

A    WEEK    AT    KILLARNEY. 

Br  Mb.  ajjd  Mrs.  S.  C.  HALL. 
Elegantly  printed,  with  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Ejigravings,  Price  lit.  hotmd. 


and  post  fares,  &c. ;  and  all  necessarj'  iDformation  for  tbe  toutist. 


IG  MB.  how's  list  of  publications. 

AS   HISTORICAL  AND  PICTIRESUUE  GUIDE  TO  THE 

BLACKWATER    RIVER,    IN    MUNSTER. 

By  J.  R.   O'FLANAGAN,   Esq. 

"  Froni  Hullan,  bmed  for  il 
mliwrtl  iprlngt.  to  the  t«j  o 

rer  wbicb  Ld  point  oT  11 


With  58  beautiful  Engravings,  square  Tojal,  Price  12«.  handsomelj  bound. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED   ITINERARY  OF   CORNWALL: 


Super-roya],  8vo.,  price  I6».,  balf.boiind,  morocco. 
London  :  Prlulcd  by  A.  Sfottiswoodb,  Netr-atrmt-SquBre. 


WORKS  BY  D.   R.  HAT, 

laotely  Published* 


AA^AMA^^M^^M^^^rfW^MW^ 


I. 

A  NOMENCLATURE  OF  COLOURS,  HUES,  TINTS,  AND  SHADES. 

With  Coloured  Examples.     21s. 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Loudon  and  Edinburgh. 

II. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN,  IN  WHICH  ITS  TRUE 
PRINCIPLES  ARE  DEVELOPED  AND  ELUCIDATED, 

&c.  &c. 
Oblong  Folio.     57  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.     Price  £2,  28. 

D.  BoGUE,  London ;  J.  Menzies,  Edinburgh. 

III. 

PROPORTION,  OR   THE   GEOMETRIC   PRINCIPLE  OF  BEAUTY, 

ANALYSED. 

Quarto.     17  Plates  and  88  Woodcuts.    Price  25s. 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

IV. 

THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALOGY  OF  THE  HARMONY 

OF  FORM. 

Quarto.     18  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Price  15s. 
W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

V. 

THE  LAWS  OP  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING  ADAPTED  TO  INTERIOR 

DECORATIONS. 

Fifth  Edition.    Eight  coloured  Diagrams ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Attempt  to  define 

iBsthetical  Taste.     Octavo.     Price  7s.  6d. 

W.  S.  Orr  &  Co.  London. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  ESSAY  "  Olf  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN." 


will,  fmrn  its  intrinsio  interest,  prore  ad  attiaottve 


Th*  AttMUSBum,  April  XS*  1S48.  •  w«u.  mvua  «•«  muuuutv  «u««wx»b,  prwT« 

*^  In  oonduaion,  Mr  Hay*8  book  soes  forth  with  |  work  for  the  study  and  the  drawing-room, 
our  best  wishes.    It  must  do  good.    It  must  be  pro- 
lific of  thought— stimulant  of  invention.    It  is  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  benefit  of  an  unusual  oharao- 
ter  oonlsiTed  on  the  arts  of  ornamental  design.** 


M 


Tk«  •p««telor,  January  %. 
**  Mr  Hay  has  studied  the  subject  deeply  and 
scientiAoally.  In  this  treatise  on  ornamental  de- 
sign the  student  will  find  a  due  to  the  discovery  of 
the  source  of  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  forms 
and  combinations  of  lines^  in  the  appUoation  of  cer- 
tain fixed  laws  of  harmonious  proportion  to  the  pur- 
poses of  art.  Mr  Hay  also  exemplifies  the  applica- 
tion of  his  theory  of  Imear  harmony  to  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiAil  forms  generally,  testing  its  sound- 
ness by  applying  it  to  the  human  figure  and  the 
purest  creations  of  Greek  art.** 


•  •  •  «*  We  come  now  to  Mr  Hay*s  last«  and, ! 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  his  iMst  work,  be- 
cause of  the  more  popular  nature  of  its  interest. 
Each  part  is  enriched  by  diagrams  of  great  beautv, 
direct  emanations  of  prindme,  and  consequently 
presenting  entirdy  new  combinations  of  form.  Had 
our  q>aoe  permitted,  we  should  have  made  some 
extracts  from  this  Essay  on  Ornamental  Design  ; 
and  we  would  have  done  so,  because  of  the  discri- 
minating taste  by  which  it  is  pervaded,  and  the 
fordble  observations  which  it  contains,  but  we  can- 
not venture  on  the  indulgence.** 

CHtU  Bngineer  and  Arelilteet*s  Journal, 
May  18«S. 

**  Mr  Hay  has  paid  p»artioular  attention  to  this 
branch  of  design,  which  is  of  extensive  application, 
and  as  to  whidi  few  accessible  examples  exist    It 


Sedaman,  Jnly  lO.  18411  • 

To  illustrate  and  define  first  prindples— sad 
to  develope  a  system  whereby  an  endless  variety  of 
original  geometric  diaper  designs  can  be  produced, 
based  upon  the  true  prindples  of  harmony — seems 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  author  in  this  woik^ ;  and  he 
has,  we  think,  been  eminently  successful,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  high  standing 
as  a  practical  ornamental  painter.  We  cordially 
recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  our  ma- 
nu&oturers  and  decorators.** 

The  Olasgow  Constitutional,  Feb.  1846. 
*«  This  fasciculut  (Nos.  VII.  to  XL)  brings  Mr 
Hay*s  ingenious,  d^^t,  and  usefol  woric  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  now  that  the  book  is  before  us  in  a 
perfect  shape,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  rdtwat- 
mg  the  cordial  commendations  which  trom  time  to 
I  time  we  have  had  to  bestow  upon  its  several  parts. 
It  is  a  volume  which,  to  the  large  class  of  artists 
and  operatives,  for  whose  use  it  is  specially  designed, 
I  must  be  absolutely  indispensable  ;  and  we  may  for- 
:  ther  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  fine  arts,  as  containing  much  that 
will  grati^r  and  deUght  them,  and  not  a  little  that, 
to  most  of  them,  wiU  be  new  and  instructive.** 

Renfrewshire  Advertiser,  l"eb.  f  84S. 

^  So  broad  are  the  prindplee,  and  so  pervading 
the  illustrations  which  Mr  Hay  has  laid  down  in 
this  work,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  include  no  other 
students  than  those  connected  vrith  the  industrisl 
arts,  to  whom  he  has  addressed  his  able  and  im- 
portant Essa^r.  It  involves  the  whole  range  of  or- 
namental design.** 


NOTICES  OF  THE  THBEE  WOREIS  ON  "  PROPORTION,"  "  FORM,"  AND  "  COLOUR,"  IN 


Tha  Bdinburgh  Bavieisr,  Oot.  IMS. 

^  These  works  are  highly  honourable  to  Mr  Hay 
as  a  practical  man.  He  nas  been  long  known  as  an 
extensively  employed  and  degant  Artist  in  the  de- 
partment of  Decorative  Painting ;  and  he  has  found 
fdsure,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  his  profes- 
sional avocsitions,  to  appear  before  the  Public  as  an 
Author,  with  strong  claims  to  its  attention  and  re- 
spect. He  is  one  ox  the  few  artists  who  have  dravm 
tne  resources  of  their  profession  from  the  recognised 
fountains  of  knowledge  ;  and  who,  in  offering  the 
lessons  of  their  experience  at  the  shrine  of  Science, 
have  been  anxious  to  listen,  in  return,  to  her  infal- 
lible counsels.  The  disposition  to  this  species  of 
exchange,  and  to  introduce  into  the  intellectual 
community  the  principles  of  free  intercourse,  is  by 
no  means  general ;  but  we  are  confident  that  Art 
will  not  sumdently  develope  her  powers,  nor  Sdence 
commandini 


attain  her  most 


ig  position,  till  the  prac- 


ticial  knowled^  of  the  one  is  taken  in  retnm  for  the 
sound  deductions  of  the  other. 

^  Many  causes  have  ctmcurred  to  place  art  and 
science  at  variance ;  but  these  causes  lutve  been  gra- 
dually diminishing,  and  in  the  presoit  advanced 
state  of  the  mechanical  and  useftd  arts,  they  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  It  is  in  the  fine  arts, 
prindpally,  and  in  the  speculaticms  with  which  they 
are  associated,  that  the  controlling  power  of  scien- 
tific truth  has  not  exercised  its  legitanaite  influence. 
In  discussing  the  principles  of  painting,  scnlptnre, 
architecture,  and  landscape  gardening,  philosophers 
have  renounced  science  as  a  guide,  and  even  as  an 
auxiliary ;  and  a  school  has  arisen  whose  specula- 
tions will  brook  no  restraint,  and  whose  decisioes 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  convictions  of 
our  senses.  That  the  external  world,  in  its  gay  co- 
lours and  lovely  forms,  is  exhibited  to  the  mind  only 
as  a  tinted,  mass,  ndther  within  nor  without  the 


eye,  neifcher  touchine  it  nor  distant  from  it — an  ubi- 
quitous chaos  which  experience  only  can  analyse, 
and  touch  transform  into  the  realities  which  com- 
pose it ;  that  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature 
and  in  art  derive  their  power  over  the  mind  from 
association  alone,  are  among  tibe  philosophical  doc- 
trines of  the  present  day,  which,  if  it  be  safe,  it  is 
scarcely  prudent  to  question.  Nor  are  these  opi- 
nions the  emanations  of  poetical  or  ill-trained  minds, 
which  ingenuity  has  elaborated,  and  which  fetshion 
•sustains.  They  are  conclusions  at  which  most  of 
our  most  distinguished  philosophers  have  arrived. 
They  have  been  given  to  the  world  with  all  the  au- 
thonty  of  demonstrated  truth  ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  hold  which  they  have  taken  of  the  public 
mind,  have  they  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge. 

*****  While  opinions  like  these  were  consi- 
dered as  sound  and  well  established,  philosophers 
.never  thought  of  studying  the  laws  of  visible  direc- 
.tion  in  single  and  double  vision,  by  which  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  have  been  subsequently 
removed  ;  and  in  like  manner,  while  the  present 
.theories  of  taste  prevail,  there  can  be  no  induce- 
ment to  discover  the  rules  of  harmonious  colouring, 
or  to  investigate  the  origin  of  beautiful  forms,  or  to 
.  develop  the  laws  of  regular  and  irregular  s^me- 
try.    When  speculation,  however,  is  thus  in  the 
ascendant,  and  theorists  least  apprehensive  of  dan- 

ger,  truth  is  often  securing  auxiliaries  from  locali- 
es  the  least  likely  to  supply  them.  The  sove- 
reignty of  association  in  matters  of  taste  had  never 
been  recognised  by  practical  men,  who  study  nature 
principally  throuf^  the  eye ;  and  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  landscape  gar- 
dener, had  been  striving  in  their  respective  spheres 
to  discover  those  *  Laws  of  Harmony,^  both  in 

.colour  and  form,  which  ought  to  regulate  the  taste, 
and  direct  the  hand  of  tne  artist.  In  so  far  as 
we  know,  Mr  Hay  is  the  first  and  the  only  modem 
artist  who  has  entered  upon  the  study  of  these 
subjects  without  the  trammels  of  prejudice  and  au- 
thority. Setting  aside  the  ordinances  of  fashion, 
as  well  as  the  mcta  of  speculation,  he  has  sought 
the  foundation  of  his  profession  in  the  properties  of 
light,  and  in  the  laws  of  visual  sensation,  by  which 
these  properties  are  recognised  and  modified.  The 
truths  to  which  he  has  appealed  are  fundamental 
and  irrefragable ;  and  the  conclusions  which  he  has 

.  deduced  from  them,  will  admit  of  no  modification 
either  from  taste  or  fashion.    In  the  adaptation  of 

^his  principles,  indeed,  to  the  various  circumstances 
in  Which  uiey  are  to  be  appHed,  taste  and  judgment 

.are  undoubtedly  required  ;  and  even  in  the  decorar 
tion  of  the  boudoir  and  the  drawing-room,  harmony 
oi  colour,  and  symmetry  of  form,  may  be  made  to 
coexist  with,  and  even  to  control,  the  caprices  of 

£Eudiion,  and  the  glitter  of  meretricious  ornament.  S 
^  Notwithstanding  some  trivial  points  of  differ- 


ence between  Mr  Hay^s  views  and  our  own,  we  have 
derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
these  works.  They  are  all  composed  with  accuracy, 
and  even  elegance.  His  opinions  and  views  are  dis- 
tinctly brought  before  the  reader,  and  stated  with 
that  modesty  which  characterises  genius,  and  that 
firmness  which  indicates  truth.** 

The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Reviewr. 
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ITo.  ZZZV.   P. 

**  There  is  harmony  of  numbers  in  all  nature — 
in  the  force  of  eravity — ^in  the  planetary  movements 
— ^in  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemi- 
cal affinity — ^in  the  forms  of  animals  and  plants — ^in 
tiie  perceptions  of  the  mind.  The  direction,  indeed, 
of  modem  natural  and  physical  science  is  tovrards 
a  generalization,  which  shsdl  express  the  frmdamen- 
tal  laws  of  all  by  one  simple  numerical  ratio.  We 
would  refer  to  rrofessor  Whewell's '  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences,'  but  more  particularly  to 
Mr  Hay's  *  Researches  into  the  Laws  of  Harmonious 
Colourmg  and  Form.'.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  numl^r  Seven  is  distinguished  in  tne  laws  re- 
gulating the  harmonious  perception  of  forms,  co- 
lours, and  sounds,  and  probably  of  taste  also,  if  we 
could  analyse  our  sensations  of  this  land  with  ma- 
thematical accuracy.  We  think  modem  science 
will  soon  show  that  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras 
was  mystical  only  to  the  unlettered,  and  that  it  was 
a  system  of  philosophy  founded  on  the  then  existing 
mathematics,  which  latter  seem  to  have  comprised 
more  of  the  philosophy  of  numbers  than  our  pre- 
sent," 


Fraser's  BSagasine. 
"  We  have  now  gone  over  all  Mr  Hay^  works  ; 
but,  we  confess,  not  in  a  manner  calculated  to  do 
than  the  justice  they  deserve.  This,  indeed,  could 
be  done  only  in  the  pages  of  a  work  devoted  to 
scientific  pursuits,  and  whose  particular  class  of 
readers  may  be  supposed  to  possess  that  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  which  delights  in  philosophical  in- 

?[uiry,  and  in  the  abstruse  investigations  of  science, 
n  a  jperiodical  like  ours,  such  inquiries  would  be 
out  of  place. 

**  Yet,  enough  has  been  said,  it  is  presumed,  to 
show  that  the  author  of  the  works  we  have  just 
been  noticing  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  undoubt- 
edly is.  He  IS  a  leader  in  his  vocation  ;  one  of  those 
men  who  stand  prominently  out  in  the  front  of  his 
fellows,  and  who,  by  the  force  of  original  genius, 
have  acquired  a  certain  ascendency  over  the  public 
mind. 

**  Looking  to  the  philosophical  spirit  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Hay's  treatises,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider them  valuable  acquisitions  ;  their  purpose  be- 
ing to  improve  the  general  taste,  ana  by  conse- 
quence. Cor  it  is  a  consequence  thereof,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  civilization.^* 


NOnOBS  OF  ^^  THE  HABMONT  OF  FORM  "  IK 


**'  Th»ttadjotiKe^rme^tJUifOQd,9iiidtkebmMiifHL 
ham  formed  ux  important  oooapatioii  of  life  in  all 
higfaljdTiliMd  padona,  and  hat  been  inoolcated  bj 
the  tnieat  patriota  and  the  hifffaest  philanthropists. 
8oienoe»  viitiie,  and  beauty,  form  the  noblest  ele- 
ntents  of  creation,  and  of  the  human  soul — they 
fonn  the  first  ofc^eots  of  our  national  institutions,  the 
highest  elements  of  a  national  character,  and  the 
best  themes  of  a  national  literature. 

^  It  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  advancement  of 
our  natbnal  dTilisation,  were  the  love  of  the  bean- 
tiAU  and  the  power  of  appredatin|[  the  value  of  its 
manifestations,  more  intimately  mixed  up  with  the 
associations  and  habits  of  our  countr^en.  That 
we  have  artists  of  high  powers — architects  of  con- 
summate skill — that  we  nave,  or  have  had,  Barrys 
and  Cockerells,  Willdes  and  Ettys,  Landseers  and 
Mulreadys,  Flazmans  and  Chantreys  and  West- 
macotts,  is  matter  of  national  congratulation  ;  but 
does  little  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  high  standard 
of  national  taste.  The  habit  of  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  power  of  appreciating  it,  snould  per- 
vade the  national  character,  shouM  determine  its 
national  institutions,  and  be  diflbsed  among  the 
peasantry  of  our  streets  and  hamlets  *  The  fenner 
and  the  mechanic  (we  quote  Channing)  should  cul- 
tivate the  perception  of  beauty,*— ^  Every  man  should 
aim  to  impart  this  perfection  to  his  labours.*  Were 
every  man  a  Judge  and  appredator  of  beauty, 
then  indeed  might  we  expect  forms  of  loveliness 
and  grace  to  p^vade  the  regions  of  domestic  and 
everyday  life--to  replace,  in  our  streets,  the  expen- 
sive uglmess  of  our  street  decoration — in  our  homes, 
the  vulgarities  of  ornamental  deformity — and  in 
our  churches,  the  distortions  and  anomalief  of  me- 
retridous  decoration. 

*^  We  hail,  therefore,  with  delight  the  appearance 
amon^  us  of  any  evidence  of  progress  towards  the 
diffusion  of  correct  prindples  in  taste,  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  art, — and  we  recdve  the  work  before 
us  as  a  l^binger  of  better  times — as  an  index  of 
the  wider  difldsion  of  knowledge  in  art 

^  '  Hay  on  Harmonious  Colouring*  formed  the 
precursor  to  *  Hay  on  the  Harmonv  of  Fonn.'  The 
former  work  was  chiefly  designed  to  correct  and 
direct  the  public  taste  in  the  decorations  of  do- 
mestic life ;  the  present  has  a  higher  aim — the 
determination  of  tne  forms  and  proportions  which 

S've  to  objects  and  structures  a  maximum  of 
lauty. 

^  Mr  Hay*s  proportions,  as  assigned  to  form, 
are  most  correct  and  most  beautinil:  they  are 
not^  however,  those  of  the  beautiful  sounds  to 
which  he  assigns  (them, — and  are  not  therefore 
beautiful.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
they  are  not  therefore  beautiful,  thev  are  neces- 
sarily therefore  not  beautiful  ; — on  tne  contrary, 
tlie  beaut;^,  whose  proportions  he  assinis,  has  been 
the  beautiful  of  all  time — at  least,  of  aU  dviliza- 
tion. 

^  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  the  eye  over  Mr 
Hay*s  eighteen  beautiful  j^lates,  to  leam  that,  how- 
ever we  may  differ  from  him  as  to  why  beauty  t»,  we 


cannot  dissent  from  him  as  to  what  u  b^amt^tiL 
We  feast  the  ejn  with  geomeCrieal  sjBunetry  as  we 
turn  over  the  figures  on  his  plates. 

•*  The  feet  that  Mr  Hay,  by  an  indepaAdeoipco- 
cess  of  his  own  mind,  versant  about  proportion  and 
beauty,  has  anived  exactly  at  some  o#  tke  idrntiml 
proportions  of  the  Platomo  Theoiy,  as  we  «ndev> 
stand  and  apply  it,  is  to  be  reckoned  aa  an  impair 
ant  psychological  phenomenon,  demonstratiiig  the 
inherence  of  certam  fiixied  Kod  ewentisl  piincq»leB 
of  proportion  and  beauty  in  the  humsm  soeL 

**  Tne  two  symmetrical  trian^es  oi  Plato  are,-^ 

1.  That  triangle  which  is  half  oi  the  square  ;  and 

2.  That  which  is  half  of  the  equilaieral  tBaatt|l& 
The  fint  exemplifies  the  reiatkms  of  the  number 
two,  and  the  second  adds  to  these  the  pmparties  ef 
the  number  three.  Calling  tiie  least  aa^  ana, 
the  mamtude  of  the  next  is  two,  and  oi  tne  next 
three,  u^  then,  we  trr  these  triangles  by  the  canon 
of  criticism  of  Michael  AngeUi,  we  find  them  bear- 
ing, in  the  highest  possible  degrce,  the  oomlnBationB 
ofhis  numbOTs,  one,  tvro,  and  three. 

•«  Now,  then,  Mr  Hay*s2)o  is  thedrole,  his  JZsis 
the  parallelognm,  which  is  coniposed  oi  a  pair  of 
triangles  of  the  second  spedee  of  Plato ;  his  Mi  also 
consists  o(  a  pair  of  the  same,  vrith  their  laxoeat  skis 
outermost ;  his  JV»  is  a  nonp  of  four  of  tneee  tri- 
angles ;  his  <Sb/ is  a  pair  M  the  first  q>ecies  of  Plato; 
his  Xa  is  an  ellipse,  vrhose  axes  are  in  the  pnmor- 
tion  of  two  of  tne  sides  of  the  second  speciea  of  tri- 
angle ;  and  his  iSi  is  a  group  of  twelve  of  them  tri- 
angles ranged  round  a  point. 

^  All  Mr  Hay^s  proportions  are,  therefere,  good. 
They  exist  in  the  best  specimens  of  perfect  ai^dii- 
tectnre  ;  they  are  necessary  elemoita  in  judidom 
decoration.  They  ^ve  rise  to  symmetry  and  ample 
numerical  prtmortions  in  angular  compMoaitiona. 
They  neryaae  uie  works  of  the  Greek  arasta,  and 
were  uie  identical  prindples  taught  by  the  philoso- 
phers who  gave  wiadom  to  the  times  of  Periomand 
Phidias.'' 

The  Court  dnaetle. 

*^  Thisis  a  workof  great  talent  and  vidne.  Ithas 
the  peculiar  merit  of  being  new  and  original,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sickly  spirit  of  repetitioiu  vniicfa  seems 
to  shed  itsdrovTsy  influence  over  the  largest  dmrl- 
ment  of  modem  publication.  It  is  devoted  td  nral 
The  autiior  is  one  of  the  individuals  peculiarly  «l- 
dowed  with  that  rich  gift  which  constitutes  the 
sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  painter  ;  and  benee 
the  mcrenious  theory  developed  in  this  work,  vrhidi 
logically  associates  sight  with  sound,  geometrywith 
acoustics.  It  is  the  developed  theory  of  Plate, 
who  eloquently  commented  on  the  murio  of  beanti- 
ftd  forms ;  a  theoi^  which  Darwin,  the  Platonic 
poet,  in  a  note  to  his  'T^nple  of  Nature,'  |Hfaeti- 
cally  carries  out,  by  sunesting  the  oonstruction 
of  a  machine  which,  wmle  producing  the  varied 
notes  of  the  gamut  to  the  ear,  should,  at  the  same 
time,  present  to  the  eye  the '  various  modulations' 
of  the  prismatic  colours.  Mr  Hay  Is  theoiy  is  some- 
what uke  this ;  but  practically  developed  for  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  and  tiie  ardiiteot.    The  il- 


luBthited  arobiteotural  ezunples  deserve  eipeoial  •  would  encourage  him  in  his  progress.  Let  him  re- 
notice.  The  geometrical  production  of  ^e  facade  member  that  the  discoTcrers  of  tru/th  are  ever  vM- 
of  a  Doric  temple,  from  tiie  projected  combmation   — '-' -  *- ^  —'* ^-^^  " 


of  the  vesdca  piscis,  or  double  circle — (the  free- 
mason^ secret  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  the  monastic 
architects  of  the  middle  ages) — is  most  curious* 
We  coi^^ally  recommend  to  our  readers  this  ing^ 
niotts  woric,  which  is  profoundly  philosophical  in 
its  geaaobstrical  malysis  of  abstract  fonn,  and  re- 
plete wititi  the  exciting  spirit  of  pdetry  and  music  in 
its  tasteful  assoeiaitions.*^' 

The  Sim. 

^  The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  that  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  eye  by  forms  are  really 
founded  on  natural  principles ;  and  that  the  pro- 
portions and  peculiiurities  of  form  which  produce 
the  most  pleasing  impressions,  are  in  reality,  as  well 
as  appeanaoe,  motatod  by  nature,  being  a  response 
to  those  principles  in  the  human  mind.    The  trea- 
tise is  singularly  well  written,  both  as  respects  man- 
ner and  matter,  exhibiting  a  force  and  closeness  of 
reasoning  which  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  author 
has  a  decided  penchant  for  matiiematical  pursuits, 
and  is  extensiyely  acomainted  with  that  difficult  and 
complicated  science.  Harmony  of  form,  he  observes, 
depends  upon  three  homogeneous  parts,  and  these 
parts  are  analogous  in  every  respect  to  the  three 
nomogoneous  pmnitive  sounds,  proved  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  natural  philosophers  to  be  the 
foundation  of  harmony  in  music.    The  writer  then 
ffoes  on  tp  state  that  there  are  only  three  kinds  of 
tines  used  in  producing  forms,  and  that  these  are 
the  stndffht  line,  the  crooked  tine,  and  the  curved 
line :  adding, '  all  varieties  of  form,  however  com- 
plex—idl  the  similaritv  and  dissimilarity  that  com- 
bine in  the  harmony  of  formi^  are  produced  by  these 
flfanple  elements.*  The  varieties  of  which  these  three 
kinds  of  lines  are  capable  are  next  conridered,  after 
which  the  author  gives  several  curious  and  interest- 
ing places,  illustrative  of  certain  theories  advanced 
in  the  course  of  his  treatise.  These  plates  are  finished 
off  vrith  the  utmost  nicety,  and  artists  and  men  of 
science  will  derive  many  a  useftd  suggestion  from 
them. 

Tha  Beotaman. 

**  Mr  Hay,  our  ingenious  and  resnected  towns- 
man, has  discovered  a  very  remarkable  analog  be- 
tween the  natural  principles  of  Harmony  in  Form, 
and  those  of  Sound  and  Colour  ;  and  in  short  he 
has,  in  our  opinion,  unfolded  another  link  in  the 
great  diain  of  simplidty  and  unity,  of  similarity  and 
mentity,  which  bmds  together  all  the  elements  of 
the  material  creation. 

^  It  is  to  the  developement  of  this  curious  foot  that 
Mr  Hay  has  devoted  nis  ingenious  work,  which  it  is 
our  purpose  warmly  to  commend  to  public  notice. 
Diagrams  are  given  which  bear  out  all  his  ideas. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  however — the  present  essay 
h^^  too  short — ^that  the  author  has  the  intention 
of  giving  his  investigations  a  more  popular  and  ex- 
tended form  ;  and  we  may  then  hear  those  who 
smile  at  the  inquiry  as  fitnciful  though  ingenious, 
making  admission  that  Mr  Hay  has  in  reality  ad- 
vanc»a  one  step  onwards  in  tne  great  course  of 
simplifying  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.    We 


matdy  honoured  and  rewarded.^* 


The  OlaagoTv  Rerald. 

**  Mr  Hay  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  an  in- 
genious work  upon  *  Colour,*  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  show  that  an  exact  analogy  exists  between 
the  principles  of  harmony  in  colounng  and  humony 
in  sound.  But  although  this  theory  of  harmonious 
colouring  is  highly  interesting,  and  is  illustrated  by 
its  author  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  strong 
impression  of  its  accuracy,  it  is  not  in  its  nature  al^ 
solutely  capable  of  demonstration — at  least  our 
knowledge  of  colour  is  yet  too  imperfect  to  famish 
an  absolute  test  of  its  truth.  But  we  are  differ^itly 
placed  in  relation  to  music  and  form :  the  notes  of 
the  former  bein^  ascertained  simply  to  consist  of 
undulations  of  au*  following  one  another  in  certain 
definite  ratios  of  rapidity,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  latter  being  capable  of  accurate  geometrical 
measurement.  Mr  Hay's  theory  of  the  narmony  of 
form  can,  therefore,  be  put  to  a  more  rigid  test  wan 
that  of  his  original  one  of  the  harmony  of  colour. 

'*  Assuming  that  there  are  certain  principles  in 
nature  which  regulate  those  relations  which  we  in- 
stinctively feel  to  be  harmonious  or  discordant  in 
colour  and  form  as  well  as  in  sound,  Mr  Hay's 
doctrines,  if  ultimately  proved  to  be  correct,  will 
establish  another  illustration  of  the  dmplicity  with 
which  nature  works  to  all  her  ends,  and  produces 
all  her  effects  ;  for  their  object  is  to  show  tnat  what 
constitutes  beauty  in  the  combinations  of  colours, 
of  forms,  or  of  sounds,  are  all  referable  to  the  same 
standard,  and  consists  in  their  being  placed,  in  re- 
gard to  each  other,  at  certain  intervals,  correspond- 
mg  exactly  with  those  of  the  musical  scale. 

^  It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  a  cursory  notice 
like  this,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  chu* 
racter  of  the  very  profound,  as  well  as  extremely  in- 
teresting theory  which  Mr  Hay  has  propounded. 
In  so  far  as  the  precise  proportions  of  numbers  are 
concerned,  we  have  seen  it  questioned  whether  the 
ratios  of  vibrations  in  the  musical  scale,  and  of  cir* 
cumferences  in  his  scale  of  form,  correspond  so  very 
accurately  as  he  takes  for  granted.  That  they  ap- 
proximate there  is  no  doubt,  and  their  mere  ap« 
proximation  is  sufiicient  to  ^ve  a  hi^h  degree  of 
speculative  interest  to  the  mvestieation  of  those 
principles  of  harmony  of  form  whicn  he  has  so  ably 
instituted.  That  they  do  exist  in  nature,  and  may, 
by  earnest  philosophical  inquiry,  be  successfully  ex- 
piscated,  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  points  already 
established  by  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  ;  and 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  such  an  investigation,  is, 
of  itself  an  honour  not  much  less  than  that  of  at- 
taining, if  attained  by  another,  its  ultimate  demon- 
stration. We  have  said  enough  to  induce  such  of 
our  readers  as  take  an  interest  m  such  inquiries  to 
consult  Mr  Hay's  work  itself  as  to  his  views.  The 
volume,  we  may  remark  in  conclusion,  contains  nu- 
merous most  beautiful  diagrams,  illustrative  of  the 
author's  theory,  and  the  reader  may  feel  himself 
amused,  as  well  as  instructed,  by  studying  'the 
meIod)r  of  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon,'  expressed 
in  musical  notes,  as  well  as  by  the  intervals  of  Mr 
Hay's  scale  of  harmony  of  form.'' 


»» 
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The  Orlaagovw  CItlxen. 

**  This  is  deddedlv  an  able  as  well  as  original 
publication,  in  some  degree  in  the  subject,  but  more 
so  in  the  author*s  manner  of  treating  it. 

^  Mr  Hay  considers  that  there  is  a  strict  analog 
betwixt  forms,  sounds,  and  colours,  and  that,  as  m 
acoustics,  there  are  three  original  or  primitive 
sounds — the  tonic,  the  mediant,  and  the  dominant ; 
and  in  colours,  three  which  are  primary  and  un- 
compounded — blue,  red,  and  yellow ;  so,  in  form, 
harmony  is  dependent  upqn  three  ^^rand  elements 
or  primary  forms — the  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the 
square.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the  able  and  in- 
genious treatise  before  us,  and  is  supported,  we  might 
say  proved  (did  we  consider  ourselves  competent  to 
the  thorough  examination  of  the  proof),  by  a  variety 
of  arguments  closely  and  ingeniously  put  together, 
and  enforced  by  copious  illustration  and  example,  as 
well  as  by  various  curious  and  well-ima^ned  dia- 
grams, and  elevations  of  celebrated  buildings.  To 
persons  of  taste  and  knowledge  in  art,  Mr  Hay's 
work  will  be  peculiariy  acceptable,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  such  will  consider  it  as  no  sUght  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  art  and  science.'' 


The  Caledcmian  BKercury. 

"  This  treatise  on  the  principles  of  linear  har- 
mony, will  eminently  conduce,  we  think,  to  one 
main  object,  which  its  ingenious  author  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  ;  namely,  the  improvement  and 


guidance  of  the  public  taste  in  {ii^^;lng  of  worki  of 
art  that  owe  their  excellence  to  beauty  of  form.  Mr 
Hay  has  here  undertaken  to  demonstrate,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  he  has  done  so  deerly 
and  convincingly,  that  the  impresdons  made  upoo 
the  eye  by  forms  are  realljr  founded  on  natural  prin- 
ciples ;  tnat  the  proportions  and  peculiarities  of 
form  which  produce  the  most  pleasmg  impreflaona 
are  dictated  by  nature,  being  a  response  to  these 
principles  in  the  human  mind  ;  and  that  forms  are, 
m  all  respects,  analogous  to  sounds  ;  so  that  a  sys- 
tem of  Unear  harmony  may  be  established  amilar  to 
that  which  regulates  the  arrangement  of  musical 
notes.  It  is'  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr  Hay  In 
the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  he  elucidates  the 
above  positions,  and  traces  the  perfect  analogy  be- 
tween the  laws  which  regulate  the  harmony  of  sound 
and  of  form,  as  his  deductions  are  in  a  great  measure 
established  by  reference  to  a  numerous  series  of 
plates  of  figures,  which  render  pi^»able  to  the  eye 
the  beautiful  theory  of  the  text.  We  can  only  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  tasteful  volume  itself,  as  an 
attentive  perusal  of  it,  we  are  convinced,  they  wiU 
not  esteem  labour  lost.  To  the  architect,  Mr  Uay^ 
work  indeed  must  be  one  of  great  interest  and  uti- 
hty  ;  and  generally  to  all  who  study  the  arts  of  de- 
sign and  analogous  branches  of  taste,  so  novel  and 
original  an  exposition  of  the  natural  principles  of 
form  in  their  analogy  to  those  of  soona  and  oolov, 
cannot  fail  to  be  singularly  attractive.** 


NOTICES  OP  "  THE  LAWS  OF  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING,"  &C.  IN 


Fraser's  Magazine. 

^  In  the  absence,  in  the  general  case,  of  all  indi- 
cations of  taste  in  the  internal  decorations  of  our 
dwellings,  or  which  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  to  be  la- 
mented, in  the  presence  of  the  evidences  of  a  bad 
one,  our  understandings  have  been  hitherto  wrapped 
in  a  kind  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  as  regards  the 
employment  of  decorative  painting  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  the  embellishment  of  our  dwellings.  A 
ray  of  light,  however,  and  a  brilliant  one,  has  been 
let  into  this  dark  profound  by  Mr  Hay,  who  not 
only  points  to  a  better  state  of  things,  but  leads  the 
way.  Urged  by  the  irrepressible  enermes  of  an  ac- 
tive, vigorous,  and  original  mind,  Mr  Hay  has 
stepped  from  the  ranks  of  a  profession,  hitherto  of 
the  numblest  pretension — a  profession  whose  prac- 
tice was  thought  to  require  little  judj^ent  ana  still 
less  taste — ^and  has  rendered  hiniselfremarkable  by 
the  ability  with  which  he  exposes  this  fedlacy.  Mr 
Hay  has,  in  truth,  elevated  house-painting  to  the 
dignity  of  an  art ;  an  achievement  which  he  has  ac- 
complished simply  by  recognising  principles,  the 
power  of  which  m  producing  the  most  beaiUifiU,  in 
poth  form  and  colour,  his  own  practice  has  lonj^  il- 
lustrated. In  his  Laws  qf  Harmonious  Colouring, 
Mr  Hay  blends  the  scientific  with  the  practical, 
which,  in  popular  language,  means  two  things: 
first,  that  he  begins  at  the  beginning  of  his  subject ; 
and,  second,  that  he  gives  reasons  for  all  he  ad- 
vances. 


''  The  work  which  we  have  just  named  has  been 
too  long  before  the  public  to  render  it  necessary  to 

five  a  detailed  account  of  its  objects  and  purposes 
ere.    We  need  but  briefly  state,  that  tnese  are 
principally  to  introduce  a  better  taste  in  boose- 
painting  or  interior  decoration  than  has  hitherto 
prevailed  ;  and  to  show  that  this  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  very  vigilant  attention  to  the  harmonkNis 
relations  of  colours  to  each  other  throughout  all 
their  ramifications  of  hues,  tints,  and  shades  ;  tak- 
ing care  that  no  harsh  contrasts  nor  inocmsmoos 
associations  offend  the  eye,  but  that  the  whole  pre- 
sent that  bhmd  consistency  which  is  so  agreeable  Id 
contemplate,  and  which  fills  the  mind  with  such 
pleasurable  sensations.    Such  e£fect,  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  produced  i^rithout  a  rind  adb««nee  to 
principles,  without  a  knowledge  of,  and  compliance 
with,  the  laws  that  regulate  tne  haimonioas  di^M>- 
sition  of  colours.    It  cannot  be  nroduced  by  rhanne, 
neither  can  it  be  produced  in  aU  oircumstanoes,  nor 
at  any  time,  in  greatest  perfection,  even  by  expe- 
rience.   Umform  and  certain  results  can  be  dsrivvd 
from  the  operation  of  principle  alone.  This  Mr  Har 
well  understands,  and  it  is  the  doctrine,  par  crtxA 
lence,  which  he  most   anxiously  inculcates,  and 
which,  in  all  his  works,  he  most  ui^gently  pmses  oe 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  He  knows  that  amoiicst 
a  thousand  diverging  paths  there  is  but  one  tut 
leads  to  the  most  oeautifiil  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  next  to  an  impossibility  that  this  path  sbonld  be 


taken  by  any  but  those  who  know  the  marks  and 
a^ns  by  which  it  is  indicated.  As  well  might  the 
mariner  seek  his  way  across  the  trackless  ocean 
without  the  aid  of  the  compass,  as  the  artist  seek  to 
attain  the  most  perfect  results  in  his  art  without  a 
knowledge  of,  and  adherence  to,  the  principles  on 
-which  it  IS  founded.  For  what  the  compass  is  to  the 
one,  is  such  knowledge  to  the  other. 

•*  Mr  Hay,  as  will  oe  observed  by  the  title,  has 
added  to  the  present  edition  of  his  work  on  colour- 
ing. An  Attempt  to  define  JEsthetical  Tuste, 

**  This  treatise  is  characterized  throughout  by 
a  searching  and  highly  philosophic  spirit,  by  vi- 
gorous thought,  and  a  veiy  remarkable  clearness  of 
perception.  So  remarkable,  indeed,  is  it  for  these 
qualities,  that  we  wish  Mr  Hay  had  quoted  less  and 
written  more  ;  that  he  had  been  more  liberal  of  his 
own  opinions  and  more  sparing  of  those  of  others, 
as  we  greatly  prefer  his  own  remarks  in  almost 
every  instance  to  those  of  the  authors  he  quotes. 

"The  art  of  house-painting  has  hitherto  been 
considered  a  very  humble  one  ;  but  it  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  show,  that  it  is  far  firom  being  so  in- 
herently, and  that  its  degradation  was  wholly  the 
result  of  combined  negligence  and  incapacity.  The 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  elevation  to  which 
it  hto  been  raised  by  the  genius  and  talent  of  Mr 
Hay/' 

Tlie  Spectator. 

**  Mr  D.  R.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  a£FordB  another 
and  a  striking  proof  of  the  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
pleasure,  derivable  by  a  craftsman  in  intellectua- 
fizing  his  labour  by  scientific  study.  He  thoroughly 
understands  his  subject — ^a  merit  that  does  not  be- 
long to  vXa.  vmters — ^and  he  lays  down  the  principles 
of  Harmony  in  Colour,  as  applicable  to  decorative 
purposes,  explicitly  and  fuUy,  and  in  a  practical 
manner/* 


l?l&e  Morning  Clironicle. 

**  In  the  early  part  of  his  work,  Mr  Hay  throws  a 
most  important  Bght  on  the  theory  of  Colours,  bv 
the  agency  of  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  go  much 
fdrtlier  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  than 
any  previous  writer.  He  then,  in  a  lucid  manner, 
explains  the  relations  which  colours,  in  their  various 
tints,  hues,  and  shades,  should  have  to  each  other 
to  produce  an  harmonious  result. 

*♦  After  the  extracts  we  have  made,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  a  work  of  great 
originality  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
adding,  tnat  we  believe  that  a  diffusion  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  laid  down  in  it,  would  prove 
of  material  Aise  to  our  manufacturers.  In  addition 
also  to  the  utility  of  the  study  of  those  laws  which 
regulate'  Harmonious  Colouring  to  those  engaged  in 
productive  industry,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  knowledge  of  tnem  would  greatly  enhance  the 
pleasure  derived  from  pictorial  art." 


The  Atlas. 

"  This  is  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Mr  Hay's 
work  on  the  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,  and  is 
adapted  to  every  art  and  science  in  which  colours 
form  an  accessory.  Every  line  of  this  usefiil  book 
shows  that  the  author  understands  his  business; 
and  he  has  contrived  to  intellectualize  his  subject 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  principles  of 
harmony  in  colour,  as  applied  to  decorative  pur^ 
poses  are  explained  and  enforced  in  a  ludd  and 
practical  style,  and  the  relations  of  the  various  tints 
and  shades  to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  an  har- 
monious result,  are  descanted  on  most  satisfactorily 
and  originally.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  co- 
louring to  house-paintmg  is  an  era  in  science  ;  and 
the  precepts  given  cannot  fail  to  dignify  the  calling, 
by  converting  it  into  an  imannative  as  well  as  an 
agreeable  and  useful  pursuit.^ 

The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Jonrnal. 

*'  Mr  Hay^s  book  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  work 
decidedly  esteemed  for  its  practicability,  cheapness, 
and  the  soundness  of  its  principles  ;  and  to  it  is 
added,  in  this  edition,  an  excellent  treatise  on  house- 
painting.  It  is,  indeed,  the  cheapest  and  best  book 
on  the  subject,  and  one  to  which  our  readers  of  all 
classes,  may  refer  with  advantage  and  delight.** 

The  Architectural  Magazine. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  work  before  us, 
without  being  convinced  that  the  author  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  science  of  his  art.  We 
have  ^ven  as  distinct  an  idea  as  we  can  of  Mr  Hay*s 
Treatise,  without  the  aid  of  his  coloured  plates  ; 
and  we  have  done  so  with  a  view  of  showing  evenr 
young  architect,  or  other  person  connected  with 
nouses  or  furniture,  how  much  they  may  gain  from 
Mr  Hay*s  book.  In  short,  there  is  no  omer  such 
work  on  the  subject  of  winch  it  treats,  and  none  of 
which  it  may  be  so  truly  said,  that  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  ev^  one  at  all  connected,  however 
remotely,  with  bmlding  or  furnishing.  We  repeat, 
that  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  Mr  Hay*s 
work  to  our  readers." 

The  Hdinburgh  Chronicle. 

'*  Mr  Hay  has  struck  out  new  lights  as  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  has  shown  in  this  publication  that  the 
business  of  a  house-painter  should  be  founded  on 
science,  and  regulated  by  laws,  as  well  as  the  higher 
departments  of  art.  And,  what  is  more,  he  is  the 
great  sublime  he  draws.  In  his  own  extensive  bu- 
siness, he  has  carried  most  successfully  into  effect 
those  great  principles  which  he  has  so  well  deve- 
loped in  the  work  before  us  ;  indeed,  bis  own  bright 
example  has  done,  for  the  art  of  "  Harmonious  Co- 
louring," in  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  more  than 
has  been  effected  by  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
profession  for  centuries.  This  book  and  his  example 
combined  will,  in  fine,  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  art  to  which  they  refer,  and  dignifv  a  business 
which  has  hitherto  been  conducted  without  repute 
and  without  science." 
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NOTI(»BS  OF  ^  THB  NOMBNCLATUBB  OF  00L0UB8,"  &C. 


The  BeotMauak. 

^  Here  is  another  profiBBsioiial  woik  by  ^r  Hajt 
And  one  distingiiiahea  by  all  ihe  chaniiciQi^islifa  by 
which  his  other  works  recommend  themselves  to 
public  notice  and  fitvonr —  vigour,  originaUty»  and  , 
an  entire  and  thoroo^  masteiy  of  his  subject. 

^  The  work  is  ennched  by  a  series  of  plates^-on 
which  are  exhibited  specimens  of  the  various  colours 
referred  to  in  the  te;^  These  are  tastefidly  got 
up,  and  are  mariced  by  a  precision  which  must  ren- 
der them  extremely  useful  lor  practical  purposes. 
Taking  the  work  altogether,  th^re  caa  be  no  a^yvbt  , 
of  its  bdng  one  of  the  veiy  best  of  its  kind  that  has 
yet  been  presented  to  the  public  The  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  it  contains,  and  the  masterly 
way  in  which  that  knowledge  is  placed  before  the 
raaJder,  cannot  feul  to  impress  him  with  sentiments 
of  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  author.  Nor  will  these  sentiments  be 
weakened  by  noting  the  philosophical  N>iat  in 
which,  when  opportunity  offers^  he  treats  his  sub- 
lect ;  affording  m  this,  evidence  of  an  order  of  intel- 
ect  equal  to  much  greater  things  than  the  demands 
of  his  profession." 


i 


n 


The  Courant. 


**  The  whole  tenor  of  the  work  evinces  on  the 
part  of  the  atttfaor  a  rincere  desire  to  advance  art, 
a  spirit  of  genuine  philosophy,  and  a  lively  i^pre- 
dation  of  the'beautiTuI.  Ifever  before  has  been  ex- 
hibited so  systematiet  sq  compete,  so  satis&ctoiT  an 
arrangement  of  colours.  Tne  whole  of  the  cnro- 
matic  scale  thvouffh  all  its  gradations  and  modula- 
tions is  diown.  Its  melodies,  harmonies,  and  con- 
tiasts,  are  all  clearly  defined.  All  the  individual 
colours,  tints,  a;^d  hues,  are  idaced  in  their  proper 
position,  extending  through  a  series  of  two  hundred 
and  for^.  The  arrangement  is  so  skiUul,  that  the 
eye  vTanders  delighted  over  them  all,  from  the  fiery 
and  exciting  colour  of  red  down  to  we  most  gentle 
and  retiring  of  ^e  niQutral  tonoiu** 

The  Wesgow  ConstknllonaL 

**  This,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  ge- 
nerally nseftd  of  the  Jnmj  valuable  and  very  inge- 
nious works  with  which  its  indefatigable  author  h^ 
within  tiiese  fisw  fsan,  enriched  our  literature.  It 
BO  fur  surpasses  all  previous  attempts  of  the  land  as 
to  precluae  any  comparison  with  them. 

«*  The  book  addgqesses  itself  more  immediately  to 
those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  manu&Mstnres ;  and  of  ita  value  and  importance 
to  this  class  of  perscuis  we  need  say  nothii^.  But 
we  would  strongly  recommend  it  also  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  oljects  of  taste, 
as  containing  an  amoimt  of  information  which  they 


will  find  nowhere  else,  and  firom  which  even  these 
whose  eye  has  been  most  carefhUj  cultivated  in  the 
pqroeption  and  dfccrfmination  of  colour,  will  find 
mat  tney  have  much  to  leam.** 


\.  1 


Sdlnhnrgh  ^ITeeUj  JfewmaL 

^  Mr  Hay  may  in  his  works,  both  as  an  artist  and 
an  autiior,  be  almost  conaadieved  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  depaitment  of  design,  which,  though  inferior  in 
amlntious  pretence  to  the  historic  or  landscape 
painter^s,  is  periiape  more  conducive  to  the  ^seoeral 
amenity  and  improved  eivilixati<«  of  our  sooal  ooo- 
ditkm^  for  his  olject  is  to  define  and  explain  tibe 
laws  on  which  grace,  pr^ortion,  and  beaut^  depend, 
sad  to  apply  t&m  to  alfmeans  of  decoration,  from 
the  magic  oombinittions  of  the  crowded  |potbic  arch 
-—where  apparent  ecmfasion  is  ever  blending  into  ex- 
quisite hazmcmy — ^to  the  ddicate  tintings  and  aaao- 
eiatedJiues  which  make  even  the  paper-etalned  walls 
of  the  drawing  room  a  continuea  challenge  to  criti- 
oim^  and  dd^t  to  the  eye  of  taste.  T&it  he  was 
thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  the  warm  i^pro- 
bation  which  has  greeted  his  works  on  Harmoni- 
oos  Colouring,  Form,  Proportion,  Ac.  sufficiently 
evinces  ;  and  the  present  work  may  be  considered 
as  the  practical  application  of  some  of  the  theories 
{ffopotuided,  as,  after  teaching  his  dJadpfas  how  to 
use  theur  tools  to  produce  the  beet  eOects,  he  hers 
gives  the  tools  themselves,  riz.  cdonrs,  mapped  ont, 
arranged,  classified,  and  described,  not  muras  to 
the  essential  composition,  qualities  and  eowtaof 
each,  but  also  its  lelatioos  to  its  neigUKMV  and  its 
antagonist  tints,  and  the  exact  inflnencea  over  aD 
by  the  interforenoe,  more  or  leas,  of  the  two  gKMt 
opposites,  black  and  white,  daiknesa  and  Bght.** 


The  Olaagovr  Axgoa. 

^  Mr  Hayis  not  alone  a  patron  of  the  arti,  bolas 
an  instnieter  of  the  follewers  of  art,  he  is  a  bws 
&ctor  to  the  public.  AM  his  waring  vhellMr  hi 
vmtes  upon  Ornamental  Design,  or  the  Hamoay 
of  Feim,  the  Laws  of  Hannonieus  Oolonring,  or 
brings  his  comprehensivB  mind  to  bear  analjtiea&y 
upon  the  Geometric  PrindpleB  of  Beaaty,  while 
they  improve  and  delight  the  reader,  ffsiifair  him 
the  more  capable  of  being  of  use,  by  ^■*— ■^'"g  his 
nhere  of  aeikioa,  and  pladsg  1dm  nearer  that  per' 
ttction  it  must  be  the  oonstant  aim  of  ewy  artiil 
to  arrive  at. 

««  The  primary  oolenta  are  taken  by  Mr  Hay  fm 


their  natural  oraer ;  and  not  only  will  the 
«^  ooandaaeur  find  an^  natenal  §at  ^'*^\g*^ 
but  the  naturalist,  the  nnneralogiaft,  and  ^m  bo( 
aist,  vrill  discover  new  li^ts  opmd  eat  to  hiai 
the  most  valuabW  tendency.** 


Bdinbargfa :  Printed  by  Macphenon  h.  Syme. 
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ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  ORGANIC  AND  GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH. 

UNDER  THB  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF 

THOMAS  GRAHAM,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  College, 

AND 

GEORGE  FOWNES,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

The  great  and  constantly  increasing  importance  of  chemical  sci- 
ence in  its  relations  to  Agriculture,  Medicine,  and  the  Manufactu- 
ring Arts,  has  within  the  last  few  years  attracted  a  very  considerahle 
share  of  public  attention*  especially  among  those  more  immediately 
concerned  in  such  pursuit^.  The  necessity  of  zealously  cultivating 
€he  higher  and  more  scientific  departments  of  Chemistry,  even  when 
the  immediate  object  aimed  at  is  an  application  of  its  principles  to 
the  arts  of  life*  has  been  very  generally  recognised  as  the  only  sure 
and  ei£caciou8  method  to  such  an  end ;  and  this  is  the  more  im- 
portant at  the  present  moment,  as  the  immense  resources  of  English 
industry  in  manufactures  involving  chemical  principles  have  not  yet 
been  developed  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  'the  wants  of  the 
nation,  or  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  manufactures. 

Impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  facilitating,  to  students  of 
all  classes,  the  attainment  of  a  sound  and  complete  chemical  education 
in  England,  the  Council  of  University  College  have  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  make  a  large  extension  of  the  means  of  practical  in- 
struction in  Chemistry  already  possessed  by  the  Institution.  With 
this  view  they  have  created  an  additional  Professorship,  under  the 
title  of  Professorship  of  Practical  Chemistry,  and  constructed  a  new 
and  very  spacious  Laboratory  on  the  general  plan  of  that  of  Griessen, 
tidequate  to  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 
furnished  with  arrangements  of  the  most  complete  kind  for  the  pur-^ 
suit  of  all  branches  of  chemical  investigation,  more  especially  Or- 
ganic Research,  by  the  senior  pupils  who  may  be  competent  to  such 
undertaking,  and  the  instruction  in  Elementary  Analysis  of  the 
younger  and  less-advanced  students. 


Hie  Laboratory  'will  be  under  the  joint  superintendence  and  di- 
rection of  the  Professors  of  Greneral  and  Practical  Chemistry,  by 
whom  such  regulations  will  be  drawn  up  and  enforced  as  will  secure 
to  each  pupil  the  full  advantages  of  his  position,  and  prevent  all 
interruption  of  his  studies.  The  Laboratory  will  be  open  from  9 
A.M.  to  4  P.M.  every  day  except  Sunday.  The  researches  and  studies 
of  the  pupils  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction,  and  with  the 
permission,  of  the  Professors,  with  special  reference  to  the  particular 
objects  held  in  view  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

In  fixing  the  Terms  of  Instruction,  the  Council  have  taken  for 
their  model  the  system  found  by  experience  to  work  so  well  at  the 
large  establishment  at  Giessen  under  Professor  Liebig.  The  Fee 
for  the  whole  period  of  nine  months,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of 
October  to  July,  with  a  short  recess  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter,  will 
be  25  guineas.  For  shorter  periods,  a  fee  somewhat  higher  in  pro- 
portion will  be  charged.  The  pupils  will,  however,  be  required  to 
furnish  themselves,  at  their  own  expense,  with  the  materials  required 
for  their  experiments,  and  immediately  to  replace  all  apparatus  and 
instruments,  including  porcelain  and  glass  articles,  entrusted  to  them» 
which  shall  have  been  broken  or  destroyed  in  their  hands. 

The  new  laboratory  is  nearly  complete,  and  wiU  be  shortly  ready 
for  the  reception  of  Students. 

Further  particulars  may  be  learned  by  application  to  Professor 
Oraham  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  College,  or  to  the  Secretary. 

CLASS  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Summer  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  under  the  dixection 
of  Mr.  Fownes,  will  consist  of  about  Forty  Lessons,  and  will  indade 
the  most  important  ordinary  operations  of  the  Laboratory,  such  as 
the  construction  of  tube- apparatus,  the  preparation  of  gases*  the 
mineral  acids,  alkaline,  earthy  and  metallic  salts  and  other  com- 
pounds, the  elements  of  qualitative  analysis,  &c.  This  Course,  which 
will  be  found  highly  useful  to  junior  pupils  as  an  introduction  to 
more  extended  studies,  and  to  those  whose  time  is  limited,  will  com- 
mence in  the  first  week  in  May.  Pa3rments  by  Students  who  have 
taken  Tickets  for  perpetual  admission  to  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
£3 ;  for  other  persons,  £5,  The  details  of  the  Course  will  be  given 
in  the  Summer  Prospectus  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

C.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medidne. 
RICHARD  POTTER,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

CHARLES  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  CoandL 
October  1, 1845. 


King's    atollest,   HottDan. 

1845—1846. 

CLASS  OF 

EXPERIMENTAL  AND  ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTEY ; 

CONDUCTED   IN   THE   LAB  ORATOR  7, 

WILLIAM  ALLEN    MILLER,    M.D.  F.R.S. 

FrQfaior  of  Chtmiilry  in  JTiBf'.  Collet, 

JOHN    E.    BOWMAN,    ESO. 

Daimulrcltr  of  CAnniifry  in  JCht^f  CoUist. 


In  addition  to  the  usual  Winter  Course  of  Leclitrea  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Summer  Course 
of  Demonstrations  in  Chemical  Manipulation,  detailed  instruction 
in  the  Science  is  given  in  the  Laboratory  of  King's  College,  which' 
has  been  provided  witli  enlarged  accommodation  for  Students,  and 
with  every  requisite  for  enabling  them  systematically  to  prosecute  the 
Btudy  of  the  Ecience,  by  experimental  research,  under  suitable 
d  irectlon. 

Prescribed  Courses  of  Lectures  can,  it  is  evident,  only  inatjl 
principles,  and  illustrate  thera  by  examples.  A  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  particular  subdivisions  of  the  Science  is,  however,  essential 
to  its  advantageous  application  in  practice.  Each  Art,  each  Manu- 
facture, has  a  Chemistry  of  its  own,  which  must  be  made  the  object 
of  thorough  and  accurate  investigation  by  those  who  would  conduct 
it  successfully,  or  advance  it  towards  the  perfection  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  The  necessity  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  is  now 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  moat  nearly 
concerns,  if  they  would  maintain  a  successful  competition  with 
their  Continental  neighbours,  who,  fully  alive  to  the  great  benefits 
which  Chemistry  is  able  to  confer  upon  the  Art«,  are  engaged  in 
laborious  research,  the  fruits  of  which  are  daily  showing  themselves 
in  the  rapid  improvements  and  developments  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  different  branches  of  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing 
industry. 
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To  meet  this  growing  demand,  and  to  provide  the  Agriculturist 
and  Manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  Student  of  Science,  in  our  own 
country,  with  the  instruction  he  must  sooner  or  later  seek,  is  the 
ohject  of  this  Class.  Each  Student  will  here  he  enahled  to  fami- 
liarize himself  with  the  methods  of  Analysis  in  general  use ;  and 
will  not  merely  be  instructed  in  those  parts  of  Chemical  Science 
which  are  already  known,  but  will  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  new 
trains  of  inquiry,  and  to  simplify  or  improve  the  processes  at 
present  employed. 

Attention  will  be  particularly  given  to — 


1.  Analytical  Chemistry,  including  the  pre- 

paration of  the  pdnc^al  tests  sina 
xeagents  in  a  state  of  purity— the 
examination  of  the  more  important 
Metallic  Ores,  as  those  o(  Iron,  Lead, 
Copper,  Tin,  Silver,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel 
^the  Analysis  of  Coal — Building-stones, 
&c. — and  the  various  modiiications  of 
Organic  Analysis. 

2.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  its  applica- 

tions ^the  metiiods  of  examining  the 
composition  of  Soils  and  Manures — ^the 


Analysis  of  the  saline  and  organic  con- 
stifbents  of  Plants,  &c. 

3.  Processes  of  Mtmitfaetmring  Art,  InYolvin^ 

also  an  examination  as  well  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  art,  as  of  the  crude  materials 
produced  by  the  Vegetable  Kingdom; 
such  as  colouring  matters,  drugs,  and 
dye-stuffs;  and 

4.  P%«ioto^ca/CAemM^y,  with  the  examina- 

tion as  well  of  healthy  as  of  morbid  pro- 
ducts and  secretions,  both,  by  the  micro- 
scope and  by  regents. 


The  particular  plan  of  study  followed  by  each  Student  will,  of 
course,  depend  entirely  upon  the  objects  he  may  have  in  view. 

To  effect  these  objects  with  greater  convenience,  the  arrangements 
for. the  Laboratory  Class  have  been  altered  and  rendered  more  com- 
plete. The  accommodations  for  Students  have  been  much  increased, 
'whilst  the  expense  devolving  upon  those  who  enter  the  Course  has 
been  diminished  by  nearly  one-half.  Gentlemen  may  now  enter  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  may  suit  their  leisure,  at  any  period  of 
the  year,  except  during  the  Vacation,  and  at  an  expense  proportion- 
ate to  the  time  of  their  stay. 

In  addition  to  the  Laboratory  Fee,  each  Student  defrays  tiie  ex- 
penses of  his  own  Experiments ;  and  the  amount  of  this  expense, 
which  is  comparatively  trifling  and  often  very  small,  is  entirely 
under  his  own  control  On  entering  the  Laboratory  he  purchases 
at  a  fixed  rate,  such  apparatus  as  he  may  require ;  and  on  leaving 
it,  he  receives  the  full  value  of  those  returned  uninjared,  and  fot 
"which  he  may  have  no  further  use. 

The  Fee  for  attendance  in  this  Class  is  for  One  Month,  4L  Ab.  ; 
for  Three  Months,  lOZ.  10«.  ;  for  Six  Months,  18/.  18^  ;  and  for 
Nine  Months,  26Z.  bs. 

The  Laboratory  opens  the  first  week  in  October,  and  closes  the 
last  week  in  June ;  with  a  vacation  of  fourteen  days  at  ChtigtoimBy 
and  seven  da3rs  at  Easter. 

Hours — ^Daily»  from  10  o'clock  tall  4,  excepting  Satorday,  whem 
the  Laboratory  closes  at  1. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  inquiry  of  the  PaoFBSsom 
or  DsMONSTRAToa  in  the  Laboratory,  or  at  the  Secretary's  Office  in 
the  College. 


a.   CLAY,    PRINTSa,   BRKAD  STREET   HILL,   1.0MP0W. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 


First  Year. 

Mathematics. 

Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  applied  to  the  Arts  of  Construction. 

Second  Year. 

Practical  Mechanics. 

Principles  of  Physics. 

Drawing,  Surveying,  and  Levelling. 

Third  Ykar. 

Geology. 

Practical  Engineering. 

Drawing,  Surveying,  and  Levelling. 

Field  Work  in  general. 

In  order  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the  advantages  of  this 
course  of  Instruction,  all  the  lectures,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
Applied  Chemistry  and  Practical  Engineering,  are  open  to  all  students 
having  their  names  on  the  College  books,  free  of  expense ;  and  either  of 
the  courses  just  mentioned  may  likewise  be  attended  on  payment  of  the 
Professor's  fee.  It  is  expected  that,  by  these  arrangements,  many  will 
be  led  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  afforded,  in  addition  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  professionally  intended ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
physical  science,  and  its  applications,  may  thus  be  more  widely 
diffused. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  practical  part  of  the  instruction,  a  drawing 
room,  a  model  room,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  workshop,  have 
been  recently  connected  with  the  School.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
tensive philosophical  apparatus  previously  in  the  possession  of  the 
College,  the  School  is  likewise  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  all 
the  instruments  required  in  surveying  and  levelling,  A  modeller  has 
also  been  attached  to  the  School,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  consimct 
such  models  as  may  be  required  by  the  Professors  for  the  illustratiQii 
of  their  lectures,  and  to  instruct  the  Students  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
mechanical  instruments,  with  which  the  workshop  is  fully  provided. 


REGULATIONS. 

All  Students  in  Engineering  roust  have  their  names  on  the  College 

Books. 

Any  Student  in  Arts,  who  has  answered  at  two  examinations  in 
the  Junior  Freshman  class  (of  which  one  must  be  the  Michaelmas  Ex- 
amination), or  any  Student  in  Arts  who  has  answered  at  any  examina- 
tion in  a  higher  class,  may  become  a  Student  in  Engineering,  without 
being  required  to  attend  the  other  lectures  or  examinations  of  the 
College  course  in  Arts. 

The  Student  in  Engineering  may,  however,  continue  his  course 
in  Arts  while  attending  the  instructions  of  the  School ;  or  he  may  resume 
it  at  any  period  during  his  attendance,  or  after  its  termination,  re- 
commencing where  that  course  had  been  left  off. 

The  Engineering  course  consists  of  three  years'  Lectures  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  in  addition  to  the  course  prescribed  for  the  Junior 
Freshman  class  in  Arts.  The  Student  may  attend  any  course  of 
Lectures,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  year  of  his  actual  standing,  al- 
though such  extra  attendance  will  not  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  attendance 
at  the  regular  time.  In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  a  term,  the  Student 
must  attend  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  Lectures 
with  each  Lecturer. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year;  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  course,  the  Student,  if  recommended  by  the  Professors, 
receives  a  diploma.  No  Student  can  rise  to  the  standing  of  the  second 
or  third  year,  without  attending  not  only  the  Lectures,  but  also  the 
Examination  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Student  in  Engineering  shall  pay  the  sum  of  £10  each  year, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  half-yearly  payment  for  keeping  his  name 
on  the  College  books.  The  Student  who  attends  an  extra  course  of 
Lectures  in  Chemistry,  or  practical  Engineering,  shall,  in  that  year, 
pay  the  sum  of  £15.  The  Student  who,  from  incomplete  attendance 
at  the  Lectures,  or  insufficient  answering  at  the  examination,  attends 
a  second  time  the  Lectures  of  any  year,  shall  pay  the  whole  expenses 
of  that  year,  as  at  first. 

The  Junior  Bursar  receives  the  payments  for  the  School  of  En- 
gineering, at  the  time  of  the  College  half-yearly  payments  commenc- 
ing in  October ;  and  on  the  first  Saturday  in  December  he  sends  to 
each  Professor  a  list  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  join  his  class. 


Rey.  Thomas  Lubt,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics,  M.  R.  I.  A« 


iVtecj^anfcSy  ^j^eotettcal  anb  practical 

Andrew  Sbable  Hart,  LL.  D.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  PLilosopby,  M.  R.  I.  A« 


^rincipUs  of  ^^Vt^it%. 

Rev.  Robert  Yickers  Dixon,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Lecturer  in 

Experimental  Physics,  M.  R.  L  A. 


practical  (Snginiedng. 

Sir  John  Mac  Neili^  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Engineering,  F.  R.  S^ 
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